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WILLIAM  BINGHAM,   LORD  ASHBURTON. 


My  Dear  Lord: 

The  writer  of  a  book  which  copies  the  manners  and  language  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  must  not  omit  the  Dedication  to  the  Patron  ;  and  I  ask  leave 
to  inscribe  this  volume  to  your  Lordship,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  kind- 
ness and  friendship  which  I  owe  to  you  and  yours. 

My  volume  will  reach  you  when  the  author  is  on  his  voyage  to  a  country 
where  your  name  is  as  well  known  as  here.  Wherever  I  am,  I  shall  grate- 
fully regard  you  ;  and  shall  not  be  the  less  welcomed  in  America  because 
I  am 

Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
London,  Oclober  18, 1668. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  ESMONDS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  estate  of  Castlewood,  in  Virginia,  which  was  given  to  our  ances, 
tors  by  King  Charles  I.  as  some  return  for  the  sacrifice  made  in 
his  Majesty's  cause  by  the  Esmond  family,  lies  in  Westmoreland  County, 
between  the  rivers  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  and  was  once  as  great 
as  an  English  principality,  though  in  the  early  times  its  revenues  were 
but  small.  Indeed,  for  near  eighty  years  after  our  forefathers  possessed 
them,  our  plantations  were  in  the  hands  of  factor's,  who  enriched  them- 
selves oae  after  another,  though  a  few  scores  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
were  all  the  produce  that,  for  long  after  the  Restoration,  our  family  re- 
ceived from  their  Virginian  estates. 

My  dear  and  honored  father,  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  whose  histoiy, 
written  by  himself,  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  volume,  came  to 
Virginia  in  the  year  1718,  built  his  house  in  Castlewood,  and  here  per- 
manently settled.  After  a  long,  stormy  life  in  England,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  many  years  in  peace  and  honor  in  this  country  ;  how 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  his  fellow-citizens,  how  inexpressibly  dear 
to  his  family,  I  need  not  say.  His  whole  life  was  a  benefit  to  all  who 
were  connected  with  him.  He  gave  the  best  example,  the  best  advice, 
the  most  bounteous  hospitality  to  his  friends  ;  the  tenderest  care  to  his  de- 
pendants ;  and  bestowed  on  those  of  his  immediate  family  such  a  blessing 
of  fatherly  love  and  protection  as  can  never  be  thought  of,  by  us  at  least, 
without  veneration  and  thankfulness  ;  and  my  sons'  children,  whether 
established  here  in  our  Republic,  or  at  home  in  the  always  beloved 
mother  country,  from  which  our  late  quarrel  hath  separated  us,  may  surely 
be  proud  to  be  descended  from  one  who  in  all  ways  was  so  truly  noble. 

My  dear  mother  died  in  1736,  soon  after  our  return  from  England, 
whither  my  parents  took  me  for  my  education  ;  and  where  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Warrington,  whom  my  children  never  saw.  When 
it  pleased  Heaven,  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  after  but  a  few  months 
of  a  most  happy  union,  to  remove  him  from  me,  I  owed  my  recovery 
from  the  grief  which  that  calamity  caused  me  mainly  to  my  dearest 
father's  tenderness,  and  then  to  the  blessing  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the 
birth  of  my  two  beloved  boys.  I  know  the  fatal  difference  which  sepa- 
rated them  in  politics  never  disunited  their  hearts  ;  and  as  I  can 
love  them  both,  whether  wearing  the  King's  colors  or  the  Republic's,  I 
am  sure  that  they  love  me  and  one  another,  and  him  above  all,  my 
father  and  theirs,  the  dearest  friend  of  their  childhood,  the  noble  gentle- 
man who  bred  them  from  their  infancy  in  the  practice  and  knowledge  of 
Truth,  and  Love,  and  Honor. 

My  children  will  never  forget  the  appearance  and  figure  of  their  re- 
vered grandfather  ;  and  I  wish  I  possessed  the  art  of  drawing  (which  my 
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papa  had  in  perfection),  so  that  I  could  leave  to  our  descendants  a  por. 
trait  of  one  who  was  so  good  and  so  respected.  My  father  was  of  a 
dark  complexion,  with  a  very  great  forehead  and  dark  hazel  eyes,  over- 
hung by  eyebrows  which  remained  black  long  after  his  hair  was  white. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  smile  extraordinary  sweet.  How  well  I  re- 
member it,  and  how  little  any  description  I  can  write  can  recall  his 
image  !  He  was  of  rather  low  stature,  not  being  above  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height ;  he  used  to  laugh  at  my  sons,  whom  he  called  his 
crutches,  and  say  they  were  grown  too  tall  for  him  to  lean  upon.  But 
small  as  he  was,  he  had  a  perfect  grace  and  majesty  of  deportment  such 
as  1  have  never  seen  in  this  country,  except  perhaps  in  our  friend  Mr, 
Washington,  and  commanded  respect  wherever  he  appeared. 

In  all  bodily  exercises  he  excelled,  and  showed  an  extraordinary 
quickness  and  agility.  Of  fencing  he  was  especially  fond,  and  made  my 
two  boys  proficient  in  that  art  ;  so  much  so,  that  wlien  the  French  came 
to  this  country  with  M.  Rochambeau,  not  one  of  his  officers  was  supe- 
rior to  my  Henry,  and  he  was  not  the  equal  of  my  poor  George,  who  had 
taken  the  King's  side  in  our  lamentable  but  glorious  war  of  independence. 

Neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  ever  wore  powder  in  their  hair  ; 
both  their  heads  were  as  white  as  silver,  as  I  can  remember  them.  My 
dear  mother  possessed  to  the  last  an  extraordinary  brightness  and  fresh- 
ness of  complexion  ;  nor  would  people  believe  that  she  did  not  wear 
rouge.  At  sixty  years  of  age  she  still  looked  young,  and  was  quite  agile. 
It  was  not  until  after  that  dreadful  siege  of  our  house  by  the  Indians, 
which  left  me  a  widow  ere  I  was  a  mother,  that  my  dear  mother's 
health  broke.  She  never  recovered  her  terror  and  anxiety  of  those  days 
which  ended  so  fatally  for  me,  then  a  bride  scarce  six  months  married, 
and  died  in  my  father's  arms  ere  my  own  year  of  widowhood  was  over. 

From  that  day,  until  the  last  of  his  dear  and  honored  life,  it  was  my 
delight  and  consolation  to  remain  with  him  as  his  comforter  and  com- 
panion ;  and  from  those  little  notes  which  my  mother  hath  made  here 
and  there  in  the  volume  in  which  my  father  describes  his  adventures  in 
Europe,  I  can  well  understand  the  extreme  devotion  with  which  she  re- 
garded him — a  devotion  so  passionate  and  exclusive  as  to  prevent  her, 
I  think,  from  loving  any  other  person  except  with  an  inferior  regard  ; 
Iier  whole  thoughts  being  centered  on  this  one  object  of  affection  and 
worship.  I  know  that,  before  her,  my  dear  father  did  not  show  the  love 
which  he  had  for  his  daughter  ;  and  in  her  last  and  most  sacred  moments 
this  dear  and  tender  parent  owned  to  me  her  repentance  that  she  had  not 
loved  me  enough  ;  her  jealousy  even  that  my  father  should  give  his  af- 
fection to  any  but  herself  ;  and,  in  the  most  fond  and  beautiful  words  of 
affection  and  admonition,  she  bade  me  never  to  leave  him,  and  to  supply 
the  place  which  she  was  quitting.  With  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  heart 
inexpressibly  thankful,  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  fulfilled  those  dying  com- 
mands, and  that  until  his  last  hour  my  dearest  father  never  hud  to  com- 
plain that  his  daughter's  love  and  fidelity  failed  him. 

And  it  is  since  I  knew  him  entirely — for  during  my  mother's  life  he 
never  quite  opened  himself  to  me — since  I  knew  the  value  and  splendor 
of  that  affection  which  he  bestowed  upon  me,  that  I  have  come  to  under- 
stand and  pardon  what,  I  own,  used  to  anger  me  in  my  mother's  lifetime 
—her  jealousy  respecting  her  husband's  love.  'Twas  a  gift  so  precious 
that  no  wonder  she  who  had  it  was  for  keeping  it  all,  and  could  part 
with  none  of  it,  even  to  her  daughter. 

Though  I  never  heard  ray  father  use  a  rough  word,  'twas  extraordi* 
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nary  with  how  much  awe  his  people  regarded  him  ;  and  the  servants  on 
our  plantation,  both  those  assigned  from  England  and  the  purchased 
negroes,  obeyed  him  with  an  eagerness  such  as  the  most  severe  task- 
masters roundabout  us  could  never  get  from  their  people.  He  was 
never  familiar,  though  perfectly  simply  and  natural  ;  he  was  the  same 
with  the  meanest  man  as  with  the  greatest,  and  as  courteous  to  a  black 
slave  girl  as  to  the  Governor's  wife.  No  one  ever  thought  of  taking  a 
liberty  with  him  (except  once  a  tipsy  gentleman  from  York,  and  I  am 
bound  to  own  that  my  papa  never  forgave  him) ;  he  set  the  humblest 
people  at  once  on  their  ease  with  him,  and  brought  down  the  most  ar- 
rogant by  a  grave,  satiric  way  which  made  persons  exceedingly  afraid 
of  him.  His  courtesy  was  not  put  on  like  a  Sunday  suit,  and  laid  by 
when  the  company  went  away  ;  it  w^as  always  the  same,  as  he  was  al- 
ways dressed  the  same,  whether  for  a  dinner  for  ourselves  or  for  a  great 
entertainment.  They  say  he  liked  to  be  the  first  in  his  company  ;  but 
what  company  was  there  in  which  he  would  not  be  first  ?  When  I  went 
to  Europe  for  my  education,  and  we  passed  a  winter  at  London  with  my 
half  brother,  my  Lord  Castlewood,  and  his  second  lady,  I  saw  at  her  Maj- 
esty's Court  some  of  the  most  famouc  gentleman  of  those  days  :  and  I 
thought  to  myself  none  of  these  are  better  than  my  papa  ;  and  the 
famous  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  came  to  us  from  Dawley,  said  as  much 
and  that  the  men  of  that  time  were  not  like  those  of  his  youth.  '  Were 
your  father,  Madam,'  he  said,  '  to  go  into  the  woods,  the  Indians  would 
elect  him  sachem  ; '  and  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  call  me  Pocahontas. 
I  did  not  see  our  other  relative  Bishop  Tusher's  lady,  of  whom  so 
much  is  said  in  my  papa's  memoirs — although  my  mamma  went  to  visit 
her  in  the  country.  I  have  no  pride  (as  I  showed  by  complying  with 
my  mother's  request,  and  marrying  a  gentleman  who  was  but  the  younger 
son  of  a  Suffolk  Baronet),  yet  I  own  to  a  decent  respect  for  my  name, 
and  wonder  how  one  who  ever  bore  it  should  change  it  for  that  of  Mrs. 
Tfiomas  Tusher.  I  pass  over,  as  odious  and  unworthy  of  credit,  those  re- 
ports (which  I  heard  in  Europe  and  was  then  too  young  to  understand) 
how  this  person,  having  left  her  family  and  fled  to  Paris,  out  of  jealousy 
of  the  Pretender,  betrayed  his  secrets  to  my  Lord  Stair,  King  George's 
Ambassador,  and  nearly  caused  the  Prince's  death  there  ;  how  she  came 
to  England  and  married  this  Mr.  Tusher  and  became  a  great  favorite  of 
King  George  II.  by  whom  Mr.  Tuslier  was  made  a  Dean,  and  then  a 
Bishop.  I  did  not  see  the  lady,  who  chose  to  remain  at  her  palace  all 
the  time  we  were  in  London  ;  but  after  visiting  her,  my  poor  mother 
said  she  had  lost  all  her  good  looks,  and  warned  me  not  to  set  too  muck 
store  by  any  such  gifts  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  me.  She  grew 
exceedingly  stout ;  and  I  remember  my  brother's  wife,  Lady  Castlewood, 
saying,  '  No  wonder  she  became  a  favorite, for  the  King  likes  them  old 
and  ugly,  as  his  father  did  before  him.'  On  which  papa  said,  '  All 
women  were  alike  ;  that  there  was  never  one  so  beautiful  as  that  one  ;  and 
that  we  could  forgive  her  everything  but  her  beauty.'  And  hereupon 
my  mamma  looked  vexed,  and  my  Lord  Castlewood  began  to  laugh  ; 
and  I,  of  course,  being  a  young  creature,  could  not  understand  what 
was  the  subject  of  their  conversaion. 

After  the  circumstances  narrated  in  the  third  book  of  these  Memoirs, 
my  father  and  mother  both  went  abroad,  being  advised  by  their  friends 
to  leave  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  transactions  which  are  re- 
counted at  the  close  of  the  volume  of  the  Memoirs.  But  my  brother 
hearing  how  ihe,  future  Bishojfs  lady  had  quitted  Castlewood  and  joined 
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the  Pretender  at  Paris,  pursued  him,  and  would  have  killed  him.  Prince  as 
he  was,  had  not  the  Prince  manaj^^ed  to  make  his  escape.  On  his  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland  directly  after,  Castlewood  was  so  enraged  against  him 
that  he  asked  leave  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  and  join  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
army  in  Scotland,  which  the  Pretender  never  had  the  courage  to  face  ; 
and  thenceforth  my  lord  was  quite  reconciled  to  the  present  reigning 
family,  from  whom  he  hath  even  received  promotion. 

Mrs.  Tusher  was  by  this  time  as  angry  against  the  Pretender  as  any  of 
her  relations  could  be,  and  used  to  boast  as  I  have  heard,  that  she  not 
only  brought  back  my  lord  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  procured  the 
English  peerage  for  him  which  the  junior  branch  of  our  family  at  pre- 
sent enjoys.  She  was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  would 
not  rest  until  her  husband  slept  at  Lambeth,  my  papa  used,  laughing, 
to  say.  However,  the  Bishop  died  of  apoplexy  suddenly,  and  his  wife 
erected  a  great  monument  over  him  ;  and  the  pair  sleep  under  that 
stone,  with  a  canopy  of  marble  clouds  and  angels  above  them — the  first 
Mrs.  Tusher  lying  sixty  miles  off  at  Castlewood. 

But  my  papa's  genius  and  education  are  both  greater  than  any  a  woman 
can  be  expected  to  have,  and  his  adventures  in  Europe  far  more  exciting 
than  his  life  in  this  country,  which  was  passed  in  the  tranquil  offices  of 
love  and  duty  ;  and  I  shall  say  no  more  by  way  of  introduction  to  his 
Memoirs,  nor  keep  my  children  from  the  perusal  of  a  story  which  is 
much  more  interesting  than  that  of  their  affectionate  old  mother, 

Rachel  Esmond  Warrington. 

Castlewood,  Va., 
November  3,  1778. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE    EARLY   YOUTH    OF    HENRY    ESMOND,    UP    TO    THE    TIME    OF 
HIS    LEAVING   TRINITY    COLLEGE,    CAMBRIDGE. 

The  actors  in  the  old  tragedies,  as  we  read,  piped  their 
iambics  to  a  tune,  speaking  from  under  a  mask,  and  wearing 
stilts  and  a  great  head-dress.  'Twas  thought  the  dignity  of 
the  Tragic  Muse  required  these  appurtenances,  and  that  she 
was  not  to  move  except  to  a  measure  and  cadence.  So  Queen 
Medea  slew  her  children  to  a  slow  music ;  and  King  Agamemnon 
perished  in  a  dying  fall  (to  use  Mr.  Dryden's  words) ;  the 
Chorus  standing  by  in  a  set  attitude,  and  rhythmically  and 
decorously  bewailing  the  fates  of  those  great  crowned  persons. 
The  Muse  of  History  hath  encumbered  herself  with  ceremony 
as  well  as  her  Sister  of  the  Theater.  She  too  wears  the  mask 
and  the  cothurnus,  and  speaks  to  measure.  She  too,  in  our 
age,  busies  herself  with  the  affairs  only  of  kings;  waiting  on 
them  obsequiously  and  stately,  as  if  she  were  but  a  mistress  of 
court  ceremonies,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  registering 
of  the  affairs  of  the  common  people.  I  have  seen  in  this  very 
old  age  and  decrepitude  the  old  French  King  Louis  XIV., 
the  type  and  model  of  kinghood — who  never  moved  but  to 
measure,  who  lived  and  died  according  to  the  laws  of  his  Court- 
martial,  persisting  in  enacting  through  life  the  part  of  Hero ; 
and,  divested  of  poetry,  this  was  but  a  little  wrinkled  old  man, 
pockmarked,  and  with  a  great  periwig  and  red  heels  to  make 
him  look  tall — a  hero  for  a  book  if  you  like,  or  for  a  brass 
statue  or  a  painted  ceiling,  a  god  in  a  Roman  shape,  but 
what  more  than  a  man  for  Mme.  Maintenon,  or  the  barber 
who  shaved  hira,  or  M.  Fagon,  his  surgeon?  I  wonder  shall 
History  ever  pull  off  her  periwig  and  cease  to  be  court- 
ridden?  Shall  we  see  something  of  France  and  England  be- 
sides Versailles  and  Windsor?  I  saw  Queen  Anne  at  the  latter 
place  tearing  down  the  Park  slopes,  after  her  staghounds,  and 
driving  her  one-horse  chaise,  a  hot,  redfaced  woman,  not  in 
the  least  resembling  that  statue  of  her  which  turns  its  stone 
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back  upon  St.  Paul's,  and  faces  the  coaches  struggling  up 
Ludgate  Plill.  She  was  neither  better  bred  nor  wiser  than  you 
and  me,  though  we  knelt  to  hand  her  a  letter  or  a  wash-hand 
basin.  Why  shall  History  go  on  kneeling  to  the  end  of  time? 
I  am  for  having  her  rise  up  off  her  knees,  and  take  a  natural 
posture ;  not  to  be  forever  performing  cringes  and  congees  like 
a  court-chamberlain,  and  shuffling  backward  out  of  doors  in 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  In  a  word,  I  would  have 
History  familiar  rather  than  heroic,  and  think  that  Mr. 
Hogarth  and  Mr.  Fielding  will  give  our  children  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  manners  of  the  present  age  in  England,  than  the 
Court  Gazette  and  the  newspapers  which  we  get  thence. 

There  was  a  German  officer  of  Webb's,  with  whom  we  used 
to  joke,  and  of  whom  a  story  (w^hereof  I  myself  was  the  author) 
was  got  to  be  believed  in  the  army,  that  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  hereditary  Grand  Bootjack  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
heir  to  that  honor  of  which  his  ancestors  had  been  very  proud, 
having  been  kicked  for  twenty  generations  by  one  imperial 
foot,  as  they  drew  the  boot  from  the  other.  I  have  heard 
that  the  old  Lord  Castlewood,  of  part  of  whose  family  these 
present  volumes  are  a  chronicle,  though  he  came  of  quite  as 
good  blood  as  the  Stuarts  whom  he  served  (and  who,  as  regards 
mere  lineage,  are  no  better  than  a  dozen  English  and  Scotch 
houses  I  could  name),  was  prouder  of  his  post  about  the  Court 
than  of  his  ancestral  honors,  and  valued  his  dignity  (as  Lord 
of  the  Butteries  and  Groom  of  the  King's  Posset)  so  highly, 
that  he  cheerfully  ruined  himself  for  the  thankless  and  thrift- 
less race  who  bestowed  it.  He  pawned  his  plate  for  King 
Charles  L,  mortgaged  his  property  for  the  same  cause,  and 
lost  the  greater  part  of  it  by  fines  and  sequestration ;  stood 
a  siege  of  his  castle  by  Ireton,  where  his  brother  Thomas  capit- 
ulated (afterward  making  terms  with  the  Commonwealth,  for 
which  the  elder  brother  never  forgave  him),  and  where  his 
second  brother  Edward,  who  had  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  was  slain  on  Castlewood  Tower,being  engaged  there 
both  as  preacher  and  artilleryman.  This  resolute  old  loj^alist, 
who  was  with  the  King  while  his  house  was  thus  being  battered 
down,  escaped  abroad  with  his  only  son,  then  a  boy,  to  return 
and  take  a  part  in  Worcester  fight.  On  that  fatal  field  Eustace 
Esmond  was  killed,  and  Castlewood  fled  from  it  once  more 
into  exile,  and  henceforward,  and  after  the  Restoration,  never 
was  away  from  the  court  of  the  monarch  (for  whose  return 
we  offer  thanks  in  the  Prayer  Book)  who  sold  his  country  and 
who  took  bribes  of  the  French  king.    ' 
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What  spectacle  is  more  august  than  that  of  a  great  king  in 
exile?  Who  is  more  worthy  of  respect  than  a  brave  man  in 
misfortune?  Mr.  Addison  has  painted  such  a  figure  in  his 
noble  piece  of  "Cato."  But  suppose  fugitive  Cato  fuddling 
himself  at  a  tavern  with  a  wench  on  each  knee,  a  dozen  faithful 
and  tipsy  companions  of  defeat,  and  a  landlord  calling  out  for 
his  bill;  and  the  dignity  of  misfortune  is  straightway  lost. 
The  Historical  Muse  turns  away  shamefaced  from  the  vulgar 
scene,  and  closes  the  door — on  which  the  exile's  unpaid  drink 
is  scored  up — upon  him  and  his  pots  and  his  pipes,  and  the 
tavern  chorus  which  he  and  his  friends  are  singing.  Such  a  man 
as  Charles  should  have  had  an  Ostade  or  Mieris  to  paint  him. 
Your  Knellers  and  Le  Bruns  only  deal  in  clumsy  and  impos- 
sible allegories;  and  it  hath  always  seemed  to  me  blasphemy 
to  claim  Olympus  for  such  a  wine-drabbled  divinity  as  that. 

About  the  King's  follower,  the  Viscount  Castlewood — or. 
phaned  of  his  son,  ruined  by  his  fidelity,  bearing  many  wounds 
and  marks  of  bravery,  old  and  in  exile — his  kinsmen  I  suppose 
should  be  silent ;  nor  if  this  patriarch  fall  down  in  his  cups,  call 
fie  upon  him,  and  fetch  passers-by  to  laugh  at  his  red  face  and 
white  hairs.  What !  does  a  stream  rush  out  of  a  mountain  free 
and  pure,  to  roll  through  fair  pastures,  to  feed  and  throw  out 
bright  tributaries,  and  to  end  in  a  village  gutter?  Lives  that 
have  noble  commencements  have  often  no  better  endings;  it  is 
not  without  a  kind  of  awe  and  reverence  that  an  observer  should 
speculate  upon  such  careers  as  he  traces  the  course  of  them. 
I  have  seen  too  much  of  success  in  life  to  take  off  my  hat  and 
huzza  to  it  as  it  passes  in  its  gilt  coach;  and  would  do  my 
little  part  with  my  neighbors  on  foot  that  they  should  not  gape 
with  too  much  wonder,  nor  applaud  too  loudly.  Is  it  the  Lord 
Mayor  going  in  state  to  mince  pies  and  the  Mansion  House? 
Is  it  poor  Jack  of  Newgate's  procession,  with  the  sheriff  and 
javelin-men,  conducting  him  on  his  last  journey  to  Tyburn? 
I  look  into  my  heart  and  think  that  I  am  as  good  as  my  Lord 
Mayor,  and  know  I  am  as  bad  as  Tyburn  Jack.  Give  me  a 
chain  and  red  gown  and  a  pudding  before  me,  and  I  could  play 
the  part  of  Alderman  very  well,  and  sentence  Jack  after  dinner. 
Starve  me,  keep  me  from  books  and  honest  people,  educate  me 
to  love  dice,  gin,  and  pleasure,  and  put  me  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
with  a  purse  before  me,  and  I  will  take  it.  "And  I  shall  be 
deservedly  hanged,"  say  you,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  this 
prosing.  I  don't  say  No.^  I  can't  but  accept  the  world  as  1 
find  it,  including  a  rope's  end,  as  long  as  it  is  in  fashion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AN    ACCOUNT   OP  THE   FAMILY    OP   ESMOND    OP   CASTLEWOOD 

HALL. 

When  Francis,  fourth  Viscount  Castlewood,  came  to  his 
title,  and  presently  after  to  take  possession  of  his  house  of 
Castlewood,  County  Hants,  in  the  year  1691,  almost  the  only 
tenant  of  the  place  besides  the  domestics  was  a  lad  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  of  whom  no  one  seemed  to  take  any  note  until 
my  Lady  Viscountess  lighted  upon  him,  going  over  the  house 
with  the  housekeeper  on  the  day  of  her  arrival.  The  boy  was  in 
the  room  known  as  the  Book-room,  or  Yellow  Gallery,  where  the 
portraits  of  the  family  used  to  hang,  that  fine  piece  among  others 
of  Sir  Antonio  Van  Dyke  of  George,  second  Viscount,  and  that 
by  Mr.  Dobson  of  my  Lord  the  third  Viscount,  just  deceased, 
which  it  seems  his  lady  and  widow  did  not  think  fit  to  carry  away, 
when  she  sent  for  and  carried  off  to  the  house  at  Chelsea,  near 
to  London,  the  picture  of  herself  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in  which 
her  Ladyship  was  represented  as  a  huntress  of  Diana's  court. 

The  new  and  fair  lady  of  Castlewood  found  the  sad,  lonely  lit- 
tle occupant  of  this  gallery  busy  over  his  great  book,  which  he 
laid  down  when  he  was  aware  that  a  stranger  was  at  hand.  And, 
knowing  who  that  person  must  be, the  lad  stood  up  and  bowed  be- 
fore her,performing  a  shy  obeisance  to  the  mistress  of  his  house. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand — indeed  when  was  it  that  that 
hand  would  not  stretch  out  to  do  an  act  of  kindness,  or  to  pro- 
tect grief  and  ill-fortune?  *  And  this  is  our  kinsman,'  she  said ; 
*and  what  is  your  name,  kinsman?' 

*My  name  is  Henry  Esmond,'  said  the  lad,  looking  up  at 
her  in  a  sort  of  delight  and  wonder,  for  she  had  come  upon  him 
as  a  Dea  certh^  and  appeared  the  most  charming  object  he  had 
ever  looked  on.  Her  golden  hair  was  shining  in  the  gold  of 
the  sun;  her  complexion  was  of  a  dazzling  bloom;  her  lips 
smiling,  and  her  eyes  beaming  with  a  kindness  which  made 
Harry  Esmond's  heart  to  beat  with  surprise. 

*His  name  is  Henry  Esmond,  sure  enough,  my  Lady,'  says 
Mrs.  Worksop,  the  housekeeper  (an  old  tyrant  whom  Henry 
Esmond  plagued  more  than  he  hated) ,  and  the  old  gentlewoman 
looked  significantly  toward  the  late  lord's  picture,  as  it  now 
is  in  the  family,  noble  and  severe-looking,  with  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  and  his  order  on  his  cloak,  which  he  had  from  the 
Emperor  during  the  war  on  the  Danube  against  the  Turk. 

Seeing  the  great  and  undeniable  likeness  between  this  portrait 
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and  the  lad,  the  new  Viscountess,  who  had  still  hold  of  the  boy's 
hand  as  she  looked  at  the  picture,  blushed  anddropped  the  hand 
quickly,andwalkeddownthegallery,followedby  Mrs.  Worksop. 

When  the  lady  came  back,  Harry  Esmond  stood  exactly  in 
the  same  spot,  and  with  his  hand  as  it  had  fallen  when  he 
dropped  it  on  his  black  coat. 

Her  heart  melted,  I  suppose  (indeed  she  hath  since  owned 
as  much),  at  the  notion  that  she  should  do  anything  unkind  to 
any  mortal,  great  or  small;  for,  when  she  returned,  she  had 
sent  away  the  housekeeper  upon  an  errand  by  the  door  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  gallery;  and  coming  back  to  the  lad,  with 
a  look  of  infinite  pity  and  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  she  took  his 
hand  again,  placing  her  other  fair  hand  on  his  head,  and  say- 
ing some  words  to  him,  which  were  so  kind,  and  said  in  a  voice 
so  sweet,  that  the  boy,  who  had  never  looked  upon  so  much 
beauty  before,  felt  as  if  the  touch  of  a  superior  being  or  angel 
smote  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  kissed  the  fair,  protecting 
hand  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee.  To  the  very  last  hour  of  his  life, 
Esmond  remembered  the  lady  as  she  then  spoke  and  looked  :  the 
rings  on  her  fair  hands,  the  very  scent  of  her  robe,  the  beam  of 
her  eyes  lighting  up  with  surprise  and  kindness,  her  lips  bloom- 
ing in  a  smile,  the  sun  making  a  golden  halo  round  her  hair. 

As  the  boy  was  yet  in  this  attitude  of  humility,  enters  be- 
hind him  a  portly  gentleman,  with  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old 
in  his  hand .  The  gentleman  burst  into  a  great  laugh  at  the  lady 
and  her  adorer,  with  his  little  queer  figure,  his  sallow  face,  and 
long  black  hair.  The  lady  blushed,  and  seemed  to  deprecate 
his  ridicule  by  a  look  of  appeal  to  her  husband,  for  it  was  my 
Lord  Viscount  who  now  arrived,  and  whom  the  lad  knew,  hav- 
ing once  before  seen  him  in  the  late  lord's  lifetime. 

*So  this  is  the  little  priest!'  says  my  Lord,  looking  down 
at  the  lad;  'welcome,  kinsman.' 

*He  is  saying  his  prayers  to  mamma,'  says  the  little  girl, 
who  came  up  to  her  papa's  knees;  and  my  Lord  burst  out  into 
another  great  laugh  at  this,  and  kinsman  Henry  looked  very 
silly.  He  invented  a  half-dozen  of  speeches  in  reply,  but  'twas 
months  afterward  when  he  thought  of  this  adventure ;  as  it  was, 
he  had  never  a  word  in  answer. 

*Le  pauvre  enfant,  il  n'a  que  nous,'  says  the  lady,  looking 
to  her  lord;  and  the  boy,  who  understood  her,  though  doubt- 
less she  thought  otherwise,  thanked  her  with  all  his  heart  for 
her  kind  speech. 

*And  he  shan't  want  for  friends  here,'  says  my  Lord,  in  a 
kind  voice,  'shall  he,  little  Trix?' 
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The  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Beatrix,  and  whom  her  papa 
called  by  this  diminutive,  looked  at  Henry  Esmond  solemnly, 
with  a  pair  of  large'eyes,  and  then  a  smile  shone  over  her  face, 
which  was  as  beautiful  as  that  of  a  cherub,  and  she  came  up  and 
put  out  a  little  hand  to  him.  A  keen  and  delightful  pang  of 
gratitude,  happiness,  affection  filled  the  orphan  child's  heart, 
as  he  received  from  the  protectors  whom  Heaven  had  sent  to 
him  these  touching  words  and  tokens  of  friendliness  and  kind- 
ness. But  an  hour  since,  he  had  felt  quite  alone  in  the  world: 
when  he  heard  the  great  peal  of  bells  from  Castle  wood  church 
ringing  that  morning  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord  and 
lady,  it  had  rung  only  terror  and  anxiety  to  him,  for  he  knew 
not  how  the  new  owner  would  deal  with  him ;  and  those  to  whom 
he  formerly  looked  for  protection  were  forgotten  or  dead. 
Pride  and  doubt  too  had  kept  him  within  doors,  when  the  Vicar 
and  the  people  of  the  village,  and  the  servants  of  the  house,  had 
gone  out  to  welcome  my  Lord  Castlewood — for  Henry  Esmond 
was  no  servant,  though  a  dependant;  no  relative,  though  he 
bore  the  name  and  inherited  the  blood  of  the  house ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  noise  and  acclamations  attending  the  arrival  of  the 
new  lord  (for  whom,  you  may  be  sure,  a  feast  was  got  ready, 
and  guns  were  fired,  and  tenants  and  domestics  huzzaed  when 
his  carriage  approached  and  rolled  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
Hall),  no  one  ever  took  any  notice  of  young  Henry  Esmond, 
who  sat  unobserved  and  alone  in  the  Book  room,  until  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  when  his  new  friends  found  him. 

When  my  Lord  and  Lady  were  going  away  thence,  the  little 
girl,  still  holding  her  kinsman  by  the  hand,  bade  him  to  come 
too.  *Thou  wilt  always  forsake  an  old  friend  for  a  new  one, 
Trix,'  says  her  father  to  her  good-naturedly;  and  went  into 
the  gallery,  giving  an  arm  to  his  lady.  They  passed  thence 
through  the  music -gallery,  long  since  dismantled,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth's  rooms,  in  the  clock  tower,  and  out  into  the  terrace, 
where  was  a  fine  prospect  of  sunset  and  the  great  darkling  woods 
with  a  cloud  of  rooks  returning;  and  the  plain  and  river  with 
Castlewood  village  beyond,  the  purple  hills  beautiful  to  look  at 
— and  the  little  heir  of  Castlewood,  a  child  two  years  old,  was 
already  here  on  the  terrace  in  his  nurse's  arms,f  rom  whom  he  ran 
acrossthegrassinstantlyheperceivedhismother,andcametoher. 

*If  thou  canst  not  be  happy  here,'  says  my  Lord,  looking 
round  at  the  scene,  'thou  art  hard  to  please,  Rachel.' 

'lamhappy  where  you  are,' she  said,  'but  we  were  happiest 
of  all  at  Walcote  Forest. '  Then  my  Lord  began  to  describe 
what  was  before  them  to  his  wife,  and  what  indeed  little  Harry 
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knew  better  than  he,  viz. ,  the  history  of  the  house ;  how  by  yon- 
der gate  the  page  ran  away  with  the  heiress  of  Castlewood,  by 
which  the  estate  came  into  the  present  family ;  how  the  Round- 
heads attacked  the  clock  tower,  which  my  Lord's  father  was  slain 
in  defending.  "  I  was  but  two  years  old  then,"  says  he,  "but  take 
forty-six  from  ninety,  and  how  old  shall  I  be,  kinsman  Harry?" 

"Thirty,"  says  his  wife,  with  a  laugh. 

"A  great  deal  too  old  for  you,  Rachel,"  answered  my  Lord, 
looking  fondly  down  at  her.  Lideed  she  seemed  to  be  a  girl, 
and  was  at  that  time  scarce  twenty  years  old. 

"You  know,  Frank,  I  will  do  anything  to  please  you,"  says 
she,  "and  I  promise  you  I  will  grow  older  every  day." 

"  You  mustn't  call  papa  Frank ;  you  must  call  papa  my  Lord, 
now,"  says  Miss  Beatrix,  with  a  toss  of  her  little  head;  at 
which  the  mother  smiled,  and  the  good-natured  father  laughed, 
and  the  little  trotting  boy  laughed  not  knowing  why,  but  be- 
cause he  was  happy,  no  doubt — as  everyone  seemed  to  be  there. 
How  those  trivial  incidents  and  words,  the  landscape  and  sun- 
shine, and  the  group  of  people  smiling  and  talking  remain 
fixed  on  the  memory ! 

As  the  sun  was  setting,  the  little  heir  was  sent  in  the  arms 
of  his  nurse  to  bed,  whither  he  went  howling;  but  little  Trix 
was  promised  to  sit  to  supper  that  night,  *and  you  will  come 
too,  kinsman,  won't  you?'  she  said. 

Harry  Esmond  blushed:  *I — I  have  supper  with  Mrs.  Work- 
sop,' says  he. 

*D — n  it,'  says  my  Lord,  'thou  shalt  sup  with  us,  Harry,  to- 
night! Shan't  refuse  a  lady,  shall  he,  Trix'  and  they  all 
wondered  at  Harry's  performance  as  a  trencher-man,  in  which 
character  the  poor  boy  acquitted  himself  very  remarkably ;  for 
the  truth  is  he  had  had  no  dinner,  nobody  thinking  of  him  in 
the  bustle  which  the  house  was  in  during  the  preparations  an- 
tecedent to  the  new  Lord's  arrival. 

*No  dinner!  poor  dear  child!'  says  my  Lady,  heaping  up  his 
plate  with  meat,  and  my  Lord,  filling  a  bumper  for  him,  bade 
him  call  a  health ;  on  which  Master  Harry,  crying  'The  King,' 
tossed  off  the  wine.  My  Lord  was  ready  to  drink  that,  and 
most  other  toasts :  indeed  only  too  ready.  He  would  not  hear 
of  Dr.  Tusher  (the  Vicar  of  Castlewood,  who  came  to  supper) 
going  away  when  the  sweetmeats  were  brought ;  he  had  not  had 
a  chaplain  long  enough,  he  said,  to  be  tired  of  him ;  so  his  rev- 
erence kept  my  Lord  company  for  some  hours  over  a  pipe  and 
a  punch-bowl ;  and  went  away  home  with  rather  a  reeling  gait, 
and  declaring  a  dozen  of  times  that  his  Lordship's  affability 
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surpassed  every  kindness  he  had  ever  had  from  his  Lordship's 
gracious  family. 

As  for  young  Esmond,  when  he  got  to  his  little  chamber,  it 
was  with  a  heart  full  of  surprise  and  gratitude  toward  the  new 
friends  whom  this  happy  day  had  brought  him.  He  was  up 
and  watching  long  before  the  liouse  was  astir,  longing  to  see 
that  fair  lady  and  her  children — that  kind  protector  and  patron ; 
and  only  fearful  lest  their  welcome  of  the  past  night  should  in 
any  way  be  withdrawn  or  altered.  But  presently  little  Beatrix 
came  out  into  the  garden,  and  her  mother  followed,  who  greeted 
Harry  as  kindly  as  before.  He  told  her  at  greater  length  the 
histories  of  the  house  (which  he  had  been  taught  in  the  old 
lord's  time),  and  to  which  she  listened  with  great  interest; 
and  then  he  told  her,  with  respect  to  the  night  before,  that  he 
understood  French  and  thanked  her  for  her  protection. 

*Doyou?'  says  she,  with  a  blush;  Hhen,  sir,  you  shall  teach 
me  and  Beatrix.'  And  she  asked  him  many  more  questions 
regarding  himself,  which  had  best  be  told  more  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly than  in  those  brief  replies  which  the  lad  made  to  his 
mistress's  questions. 

CHAPTER  II. 

RELATES   HOW   FRANCIS,    FOURTH   VISCOUNT,    ARRIVES   AT 
CASTLEWOOD. 

'Tis  known  that  the  name  of  Esmond  and  the  estate  of  Castle- 
wood,  com.  Hants,  came  into  possession  of  the  present  family 
through  Dorothea,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward,  Earl  and 
Marquis  Esmond  and  Lord  of  Castle  wood,  which  lady  married, 
23  Eliz. ,  Henry  Poyns,  gent. ;  the  said  Henry  being  then  a  page 
in  the  household  of  her  father.  Francis,  son  and  heir  of  the 
above  Henry  and  Dorothea,  who  took  the  maternal  name  which 
the  family  hath  borne  subsequently,  was  made  knight  and 
baronet  by  King  James  I. ;  and  being  of  a  military  dispo- 
sition remained  long  in  Germany,  with  the  Elector-Palatine, 
in  whose  service  Sir  Francis  incurred  both  expense  and 
danger,  lending  large  sums  of  money  to  that  unfortunate 
Prince;  and  receiving  many  wounds  in  the  battles  against  the 
Imperialists  in  which  Sir  Francis  engaged. 

On  his  return  home  Sir  Francis  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
andmany  sacrifices,  by  his  late  Majesty  James  I.,  who  graciously 
conferred  upon  this  triedservantthepostof  Warden  of  theButter- 
ies  and  Groom  of  the  King's  Posset,  which  high  and  confidential 
office  he  filled  in  that  king's  and  his  unhappy  successor's  reign. 
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His  age  and  many  wounds  and  infirmities  obliged  Sir 
Francis  to  perform  much  of  his  duty  by  deputy;  and  his  son, 
Sir  George  Esmond,  knight  and  banneret,  first  as  his  father's 
lieutenant,  and  afterward  as  inheritor  of  his  father's  title  and 
dignity,  performed  this  office  during  almost  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  his  two  sons, who  succeeded  him. 

Sir  George  Esmond  married,  rather  beneath  the  rank  that  a 
person  of  his  name  and  honor  might  aspire  to,  the  daughter  of 
Thos.  Topman  of  the  City  of  London,  alderman  and  gold- 
smith, who  taking  the  Parliamentary  side  in  the  troubles  then 
commencing,  disappointed  Sir  George  of  the  property  which 
he  expected  at  the  demise  of  his  father-in-law,  who  devised 
his  money  to  his  second  daughter  Barbara,  a  spinster. 

Sir  George  Esmond,  on  his  part,  was  conspicuous  for  his  at- 
tachment and  loyalty  to  the  Royal  cause  and  person ;  and  the 
King  being  at  Oxford  in  1642,  Sir  George,  with  the  consent 
of  his  father,  then  very  aged  and  Infirm,  and  residing  at  his 
house  of  Castlewood,  melted  the  whole  of  the  family  plate  for 
his  Majesty's  service. 

For  this,  and  other  sacrifices  and  merits,  his  Majesty,  by 
patent  under  the  Privy  Seal,  dated  Oxford,  January,  1643,  was 
pleased  to  advance  Sir  Francis  Esmond  to  the  dignity  of  Vis- 
count Castlewood  of  Shandon,  in  Ireland;  and  the  Viscount's 
estate  being  much  impoverished  by  loans  to  the  King,  which 
in  those  troublesome  times  his  Majesty  could  not  repay,  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  plantations  of  Virginia  was  given  to  the  Lord 
Viscount;  part  of  which  land  is  in  possession  of  descendants 
of  his  family  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  Viscount  Castlewood  died  full  of  years,  and  within 
a  few  months  after  he  had  been  advanced  to  his  honors.  Hf 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  before  named  George; 
and  left  issue  besides,  Thomas,  a  colonel  in  the  King's  army, 
who  afterward  joined  the  Usurper's  Government;  and 
Francis,  in  holy  orders,  who  was  slain  while  defending  the 
house  of  Castlewood  against  the  Parliament,  anno  1647. 

George,  Lord  Castlewood  (the  second  viscount),  of  King 
Charles  the  I.  's  time,  had  no  male  issue  save  his  one  son  Eustace 
Esmond,  who  was  killed,  with  half  of  the  Castlewood  men  beside 
him,atWorcester  fight.  The  lands  about  Castlewood  were  sold 
and  apportioned  to  the  Commonwealth  men ;  Castlewood  being 
concerned  in  almost  all  of  the  plots  against  the  Protector,  after 
the  death  of  the  King,  and  up  to  King  Charles  IL's  restora- 
tion. My  Lord  followed  that  king's  Court  about  in  his 
exile,  having  ruined  himself  in  its  service.     He  had  but  one 
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daughter,  who  was  of  no  great  comfort  to  her  father;  for  mis- 
fortune had  not  taught  those  exiles  sobriety  of  life;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  brother  the  King  both  quar- 
reled about  Isabel  Esmond.  She  was  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria;  she  early  joined  the  Roman  Church; 
her  father,  a  weak  man,  following  her  not  long  after  at  Breda. 

On  the  death  of  Eustace  Esmond  at  Worcester,  Thomas 
Esmond,  nephew  to  my  Lord  Castlewood,  and  then  a  stripling, 
became  heir  to  the  title.  His  father  had  taken  the  Parliament 
side  in  the  quarrels,  and  so  had  been  estranged  from  the  chief 
of  his  house;  and  my  Lord  Castlewood  was  at  first  so  much 
enraged  to  think  that  his  title  (albeit  little  more  than  an  empty 
one  now)  should  pass  to  a  rascally  Roundhead,  that  he  would 
have  married  again,  and  indeed  proposed  to  do  so  to  a  vintner's 
daughter  at  Bruges,  to  whom  his  Lordship  owed  a  score  for 
lodging  when  the  King  was  there,  but  for  fear  of  the  laughter 
of  the  Court,and  the  anger  of  his  daughter,  of  whom  he  stood  in 
awe ;  for  she  was  in  temper  as  imperious  and  violent  as  my  Lord, 
who  was  much  enfeebled  by  wounds  and  drinking,  was  weak. 

Lord  Castlewood  would  have  had  a  match  between  his 
daughter  Isabel  and  her  cousin,  the  son  of  that  Francis  Esmond 
who  was  killed  at  Castlewood  siege.  And  the  lady,  it  was  said, 
took  a  fancy  to  the  j^oungman,  who  was  her  junior  by  several 
years  ^which  circumstance  she  did  not  consider  to  be  a  fault 
in  him)  ;  but  having  paid  his  court,  and  being  admitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  the  house,  he  suddenly  flung  up  his  suit  when  it 
seemed  to  be  pretty  prosperous,  without  giving  a  pretext  for 
his  behavior.  His  friends  rallied  him  at  what  they  laughingly 
chose  to  call  his  infidelity;  Jack  Churchill,  Frank  Esmond's 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot-guards,  getting  the 
company  which  Esmond  vacated  when  he  left  the  Court  and 
went  to  Tangier  in  a  rage  at  discovering  that  his  promotion 
depended  on  the  complaisance  of  his  elderly  affianced  bride. 
He  and  Churchill,  who  had  been  condiscipuli  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  had  words  about  this  matter;  and  Frank  Esmond  said 
to  him  with  an  oath,  'Jack,  your  sister  may  be  so-and-so,  but 
by  Jove  my  wife  shan't!'  and  swords  were  drawn,  and  blood 
drawn  too,  until  friends  separated  them  on  this  quarrel.  Few 
men  were  so  jealous  about  the  point  of  honor  in  those  days ; 
and  gentlemen  of  good  birth  and  lineage  thought  a  royal  blot 
was  an  ornament  to  the  family  coat.  Frank  Esmond  retired  in 
the  sulks,  first  to  Tangier,  whence  he  returned  after  two  years' 
service, settling  on  a  small  property  he  had  of  his  mother,near  to 
Winchester,  and  became  a  country  gentleman,  and  kept  a  pack 
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of  beagles,  and  never  came  to  Court  again  in  King  Charles' 
time.  But  his  uncle  Castlewood  was  never  reconciled  to  hiiji; 
nor,  for  some  time  afterward,  his  cousin  whom  he  had  refused. 

By  places, pensions,  bounties  from  France,  and  gifts  from  the 
King  whilehis  daughter  was  in  favor,Lord  Castlewood,  whohad 
spent  in  theRoyal  servicehis youth  and  fortune, did  not  retrieve 
the  latter  quite,  and  never  cared  to  visit  Castlewood  or  repair  it 
since  the  death  of  his  son, but  managed  to  keep  a  good  house,  and 
figure  at  Court,  and  to  save  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money. 

And  now, his  heir  and  nephew,  Thomas  Esmond,  began  to  bid 
for  his  uncle's  favor.  Thomas  had  served  with  the  Emperor,  and 
with  the  Dutchjwhen  King  Charles  was  compelled  to  lend  troops 
to  the  States ;  and  against  them,  when  his  Majesty  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  French  King.  In  these  campaigns  Thomas  Esmond 
was  more  remarked  for  dueling,  brawling,  vice,  and  play,  than 
for  any  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  field,and  came  back  to  Eng- 
land, like  many  another  English  gentleman  who  has  traveled, 
withacharacterbynoraeansimprovedbyhisforeignexperience. 
He  had  dissipated  his  small  paternal  inheritance  of  a  younger 
brother's  portion, and,  as  truth  must  be  told , was  no  better  than  a 
hanger-on  of  ordinaries,  and  a  brawlerabout  Alsatiaand  the  Fri- 
ars, when  he  bethought  him  of  a  means  of  mending  his  fortune. 

His  cousin  was  now  of  more  than  middle  age,  and  had  no- 
bodj^'s  word  but  her  own  for  the  beauty  which  she  said  she  once 
possessed.  She  was  lean,  and  yellow,  and  long  in  the  tooth;  all 
the  red  and  white  in  all  the  toy-shops  in  London  could  not  make 
a  beauty  of  her — Mr.  Killigrew  called  her  the  Sybil, the  death's- 
head  put  up  at  the  King's  feast  as  a  tnemento  niori^etc. , — in  fine, 
a  woman  who  might  be  easy  of  conquest,  but  whom  only  a  very 
bold  man  would  think  of  conquering.  This  bold  man  was 
Thomas  Esmond.  He  had  a  fancy  to  my  Lord  Castlewood 's  sav- 
ings, the  amount  of  which  rumor  had  very  much  exaggerated. 
Mme.  Isabel  was  said  to  have  Royal  jewels  of  great  value ; 
whereas  poor  Tom  Esmond's  last  coat  but  one  was  in  the  pawn. 

My  Lord  had  at  this  time  a  fine  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
nigh  to  the  Duke's  Theater  and  the  Portugal  ambassador's 
chapel.  Tom  Esmond,  who  had  frequented  the  one  as  long  as  he 
had  money  tospendamong  the  actresses, now  came  to  the  church 
as  assiduously.  He  looked  so  lean  and  shabby  that  he  passed 
without  difficulty  for  a  repentant  sinner;  and  so  becoming  con- 
verted, you  may  be  sure  took  his  uncle's  priest  for  a  director. 

This  charitable  father  reconciled  him  with  the  old  lord,  his 
uncle,  who  a  short  time  before  would  not  speak  to  him,  as  Tom 
passed  under  my  Lord's  coach  window,  his  Lordship  going  in 
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state  to  his  place  at  Court,  while  his  nephew  slunk  by,  with  hig 
bartered  hat  and  feather,  and  the  point  of  his  rapier  sticking 
out  of  the  scabbard,  to  his  twopenny  ordinary  in  Bell  Yard. 

Thomas  Esmond,  after  this  reconciliation  with  his  uncle, 
very  soon  began  to  grow  sleek,  and  to  show  signs  of  the  benefits 
of  good  living  and  clean  linen.  He  fasted  rigorously  twice  a 
week,  to  be  sure;  but  he  made  amends  on  the  other  days ;  and, 
to  show  how  great  his  appetite  was,  Mr.  Wycherley  said,  he 
ended  by  swallowing  that  fly-blown  rank  old  morsel  his  cousin. 
There  were  endless  jokes  and  lampoons  about  this  marriage  at 
Court;  but  Tom  rode  thither  in  his  uncle's  coach  now,  called 
him  father,  and  having  won  could  afford  to  laugh.  This  mar- 
riage took  place  very  shortly  before  King  Charles  died;  whom 
the  Viscount  of  Castlewood  speedily  followed. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  one  son,  whom  the  parents 
watched  with  an  intense  eagerness  and  care;  but  who,  in 
spite  of  nurse  and  physicians,  had  only  a  brief  existence.  His 
tainted  blood  did  not  run  very  long  in  his  poor  feeble  little  body. 
Symptoms  of  evil  broke  out  early  on  him;  and,  part  from  flat- 
tery, part  superstition,  nothing  would  satisfy  my  Lord  and 
Lady,  especially  the  latter,  but  having  poor  little  cripple 
touched  by  his  Majesty  at  his  church.  They  were  ready  to  cry 
out  miracle  at  first  (the  doctors  and  quack-salvers  being  con- 
stantly in  attendance  on  the  child,  and  experimenting  on  his 
poor  little  body  with  every  conceivable  nostrum) — but  though 
there  seemed,  from  some  reason,  a  notable  amelioration  in  the 
infant's  health  after  his  Majesty  touched  him,  in  a  few  weeks 
afterward  the  poor  thing  died — causing  the  lampooners  of  the 
Court  to  say  that  the  King,  in  expelling  evil  out  of  the  infant 
of  Tom  Esmond  and  Isabella  his  wife,  expelled  the  life  out  of 
it,  which  was  nothing  but  corruption. 

The  mother's  natural  pang  at  losing  this  poor  little  child 
must  have  been  increased  when  she  thought  of  her  rival  Frank 
Esmond's  wife,  who  was  a  favorite  of  the  whole  Court,  where 
my  poor  Lady  Castlewood  was  neglected,  and  who  had  one 
child,  a  daughter,  flourishing  and  beautiful^  and  was  about  to 
become  a  mother  once  more. 

The  Court,  as  I  have  heard,  only  laughed,  the  more  because 
the  poor  lady,  who  had  pretty  well  passed  the  age  when  ladies 
are  accustomed  to  have  children,  nevertheless  determined  not 
to  give  hope  up,  and  even  when  she  came  to  live  at  Castlewood, 
was  constantly  sending  over  to  Hextonforthe  doctor,  and  an- 
nouncing to  her  friends  the  arrival  of  an  heir.  This  absurdity 
of  hers  was  one  among  many  others  which  the  wags  used  to  play 
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upon.  Indeed,  to  the  last  days  of  her  life,  my  Lady  Viscount- 
ess had  the  comfort  of  fancying  herself  beautiful,  and  persisted 
in  blooming  up  to  the  very  midst  of  winter,  painting  roses  on 
her  cheeks  long  after  their  natural  season,  and  attiring  herself 
like  summer  though  her  head  was  covered  with  snow. 

Gentlemen  who  were  about  the  Court  of  King  Charles,  and 
King  James,  have  told  the  present  writer  a  number  of  stories 
about  this  queer  old  lady,  with  which  it's  not  necessary  that 
posterity  should  be  entertained.  She  is  said  to  have  had  great 
powers  of  invective ;  and,  if  she  fought  with  all  her  rivals  in 
King  James' favor,  'tis  certain  she  must  have  had  a  vast  num- 
ber of  quarrels  on  her  hands.  She  was  a  woman  of  an  intrepid 
spirit,  and,  it  appears,  pursued  and  rather  fatigued  his  Majesty 
with  her  rights  and  her  wrongs.  Some  say  that  the  cause  of 
her  leaving  Court  was  jealousy  of  Frank  Esmond's  wife ;  others 
that  she  v/as  forced  to  retreat  after  a  great  battle  which  took 
place  at  Whitehall  between  her  Ladyship  and  Lady  Dor- 
chester, Tom  Killigrew's  daughter,  whom  the  King  delighted 
to  honor,  and  in  which  that  ill-favored  Esther  got  the  better  of 
our  elderly  Vashti.  But  her  Ladyship,  for  her  part,  always 
averred  that  it  was  her  husband's  quarrel,  and  not  her  own, 
which  occasioned  the  banishment  of  the  two  into  the  country; 
and  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  the  Sovereign  in  giving  away , out  of 
the  family,  that  place  of  Warden  of  the  Butteries  and  Groom 
of  the  King's  Posset  which  the  two  last  Lords  Castlewood  had 
held  so  honorably,  and  which  was  now  conferred  upon  a  fellow 
of  yesterday,  and  a  hanger-on  of  that  odious  Dorchester  crea- 
ture, my  Lord  Bergamot;  *  *I  never,'  said  my  Lady,  *  could 
have  come  to  see  his  Majesty's  posset  carried  by  aiiy  other 
hand  than  an  Esmond.  I  should  have  dashed  the  salver  out  of 
Lord  Bergamot's  hand,  had  I  met  him. '  And  those  who  knew 
her  Ladyship  are  aware  that  she  was  a  person  quite  capable  of 
performing  this  feat,  had  she  not  wisely  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Holding  the  purse-strings  in  her  own  control,  to  which,  in- 
deed, she  liked  to  bring  most  persons  who  came  near  her.  Lady 
Castlewood  could  command  her  husband's  obedience,  and  so 
broke  up  her  establishment  at  London — she  had  removed  from 
Lincoln's  Lin  Fields  to  Chelsea,  to  a  pretty  new  house  she 
bought  there — and  brought  her  establishment,  her  maids,  lap- 
dogs,  and  gentlewomen,  her  priest,  and  his  Lordship,  her  hus- 
band, to  Castlewood  Hall,  that  she  had  never  seen  since  she 

♦  Lionel  Tipton,  created  Baron  Bergamot,  ann.  1685,  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Back 
Stairs,  and  afterward  appointed  Warden  of  the  Butteries  and  Groom  of  the  King's  Pos- 
set (on  the  decease  of  George,  second  Viscount  Castlewood),  accompanied  his  Majesty 
to  St.  Germain's,  where  he  died  without  issue.  No  Groom  of  the  Posset  was  appointed 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  nor  hath  there  been  such  an  officer  in  any  succeeding  reign. 
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quitted  it  as  a  child  with  her  father  during  the  troubles  of  King 
Charles  I.\s  reign.  The  walls  were  still  open  in  the  old 
house  as  they  had  been  left  by  the  shot  of  the  Commonwealth- 
men.  A  part  of  the  mansion  was  restored  and  furbished  up  with 
the  plate,  hangings,  and  furniture  brought  from  the  house  in 
London.  My  Lady  meant  to  have  a  triumphal  entry  into  Castle- 
wood  village,  and  expected  the  people  to  cheer  as  she  drove 
over  the  Green  in  her  coach,  my  Lord  beside  her,  her  gentle- 
women, lap-dogs,  and  cockatoos  on  the  opposite  seat,  six  horses 
to  her  carriage  and  servants  armed  and  mounted  following  it 
and  preceding  it.  But  'twas  in  the  height  of  the  No-Popery 
cry;  the  folks  in  the  village  and  the  neighboring  town  were 
scared  by  the  sight  of  her  Ladyship's  painted  face  and  eyelids, 
as  she  bobbed  her  head  out  of  the  coach  window,  meaning,  no 
doubt,  to  be  very  gracious;  and  one  old  woman  said,  'Lady 
Isabel !  lord-a-mercy,  it's  Lady  Jezebel !'  a  name  by  which  the 
enemies  of  the  right  honorable  Viscountess  were  afterward 
in  the  habit  of  designating  her.  The  country  was  then  in  a 
great  No-Popery  fervor;  her  Ladyship's  known  conversion, 
and  her  husband's,  the  priest  in  her  train,  and  the  service  per- 
formed at  the  chapel  of  Castlewood  (though  the  chapel  had  been 
built  for  that  worship  before  any  other  was  heard  of  in  the 
country,  and  though  the  service  was  performed  in  the  most 
quiet  manner),  got  her  no  favor  at  first  in  the  country  or  vil- 
lage. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  of  Castlewood  had 
been  confiscated,  and  been  parcelled  out  to  Commonwealthmen. 
One  or  two  of  these  old  Cromwellian  soldiers  were  still  alive  in 
the  village,  and  looked  grimly  at  first  upon  my  Lady  Viscount- 
ess, when  she  came  to  dwell  there. 

She  appeared  at  the  Hexton  Assembly,  bringing  her  lord 
after  her,  scaring  the  country  folks  with  the  splendor  of  her 
diamonds,  which  she  always  wore  in  public.  They  said  she 
wore  them  in  private  too,  and  slept  with  them  round  her  neck ; 
though  the  writer  can  pledge  his  word  that  this  was  a  calumny. 
*If  she  were  to  take  them  off,'  my  Lady  Sark  said,  'Tom  Es- 
mond,her  husband,  would  run  away  with  them  and  pawn  them. ' 
'Twas  another  calumny.  My  Lady  Sark  was  also  an  exile  from 
Court,  and  there  had  been  war  between  the  two  ladies  before. 

The  village  people  began  to  be  reconciled  presently  to  their 
lady,  who  was  generous  and  kind,  though  fantastic  and  haughty 
in  her  ways ;  and  whose  praises  Dr.  Tusher,  the  Vicar,  sounded 
loudly  among  his  flock.  As  for  my  Lord,  he  gave  no  great 
trouble,  being  considered  scarce  more  than  an  appendage  to  my 
Lady,  who,  as  daughter  of  the  old  lords  of  Castlewood,  and  pos- 
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sessor  of  vast  wealth,  as  the  country  folks  said  (though  indeed 
■  nine-tenths  of  it  existed  but  in  rumor),  was  looked  upon  as  the 

:         real  queen  of  the  Castle  and  mistress  of  all  it  contained. 

CHAPTER  III. 

WHITHER    IN    THE    TIME    OF     THOMAS,    THIRD    VISCOUNT,    I    HAD 
PRECEDED    HIM    AS    PAGE    TO    ISABELLA. 

Coming  up  to  London  again  some  short  time  after  this  re- 
treat, the  Lord  Castlewood  dispatched  a  retainer  of  his  to  a 
little  cottage  in  the  village  of  Ealing,  near  to  London,  where 
for  some  time  had  dwelt  an  old  French  refugee,  by  name  Mr. 
Pastoureau,  one  of  those  whom  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots by  the  French  king  had  brought  over  to  this  country. 
With  this  old  man  lived  a  little  lad  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Thomas.  He  remembered  to  have  lived  in  another  place 
a  short  time  before,  near  to  London,  too,  among  looms  and 
spinning-wheels,  and  a  great  deal  of  psalm-singing  and  church- 
going,  and  a  whole  colony  of  Frenchmen. 

There  he  had  a  dear,  dear  friend,  who  died,  and  whom  he 
called  aunt.  She  used  to  visit  him  in  his  dreams  sometimes; 
and  her  face,  though  it  was  homely,  was  a  thousand  times 
dearer  to  him  than  that  of  Mrs.  Pastoureau,  Bon  Papa  Pas- 
toureau's  new  wife,  who  came  to  live  with  him  after  aunt 
went  way.  And  there,  at  Spittlefields,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
lived  Uncle  George,  who  was  a  weaver  too,  but  used  to  tell 
Harry  that  he  was  a  little  gentleman,  and  that  his  father  was 
a  Captain,  and  his  mother  an  angel. 

When  he  said  so,  Bon  Papa  used  to  look  up  from  the  loom, 
where  he  was  embroidering  beautiful  silk  flowers,  and  say, 
*  Angel!  she  belongs  to  the  Babylonish  scarlet  woman.'  Bon 
Papa  was  always  talking  of  the  scarlet  woman.  He  had  a  little 
room  where  he  always  used  to  preach  and  sing  hymns  out  of 
his  great  old  nose.  Little  Harry  did  not  like  preaching;  he 
liked  better  the  fine  stories  which  aunt  used  to  tell  him.  Bon 
Papa's  wife  never  told  him  pretty  stories;  she  quarreled  with 
Uncle  George,  and  he  went  away. 

After  this  Harry's  Bon  Papa  and  his  wife  and  two  children 
of  her  own  that  she  had  brought  with  her,  came  to  live  at 
Ealing.  The  new  wife  gave  her  children  the  best  of  ev  ery thing, 
and  Harry  many  a  whipping,  he  knew  not  why.  Besides  blows, 
he  got  ill  names  from  her,  which  need  not  be  set  down  here 
for  the  sake  of  old  Mr.  Pastoureau,  who  was  still  kind  some- 
times.    The  unhappiness  of  those  days  is  long  forgiven,  though 
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they  cast  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  the  child's  youth  which 
will  accompany  hira,  no  doubt,  to  the  end  of  his  days;  as 
those  tender  twigs  are  bent  the  trees  grow  afterward ;  and  he, 
at  least,  who  has  suffered  as  a  child,  and  is  not  quite  perverted 
in  that  early  school  of  unhappiness,  learns  to  be  gentle  and 
long-suffering  with  little  children. 

Harry  was  very  glad  when  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black, 
on  horseback,  with  a  mounted  servant  behind  him,  came  to 
fetch  him  away  from  Ealing.  The  noverca^  or  unjust  step- 
mother, who  had  neglected  him  for  her  own  two  children,  gave 
him  supper  enough  the  night  before  he  went  away,  and  plenty 
in  the  morning.  She  did  not  beat  him  once,  and  told  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  their  hands  off  him.  On?  was  a  girl,  and  Harry 
never  could  bear  to  strike  a  girl;  and  the  other  was  a  boy, 
whom  he  could  easily  have  beat,  but  he  always  cried  out,  when 
Mrs.  Pastoureau  came  sailing  to  the  rescue  with  arms  like  a 
flail.  She  only  washed  Harry's  face  the  day  he  went  away; 
nor  ever  so  much  as  once  boxed  his  ears.  She  whimpered 
rather  when  the  gentleman  in  black  came  for  the  boy ;  and  old 
Mr.  Pastoureau,  as  he  gave  the  child  his  blessing,  scowled  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  strange  gentleman,  and  grumbled  out  some 
thing  about  Babylon  and  the  scarlet  lady.  He  was  grown 
quite  old,  like  a  child  almost.  Mrs.  Pastoureau  used  to  wipe 
his  nose  as  she  did  to  the  children.  She  was  a  great  big  hand- 
some young  woman;  but,  though  she  pretended  to  cry,  Harry 
thought  'twas  only  a  sham,  and  sprung  quite  delighted  upon 
the  horse  upon  which  the  lackey  helped  him. 

He  was  a  Frenchman ;  his  name  was  Blaise.  The  child  could 
talk  to  him  in  his  own  language  perfectly  well;  he  knew  it 
better  than  English  indeed,  having  lived  hitherto  chiefly 
among  French  people;  and  being  called  the  Little  Frenchman 
by  other  boys  on  Ealing  Green.  He  soon  learned  to  speak  Eng- 
lish perfectly,  and  to  forget  some  of  his  French;  children  for- 
get easily.  Some  earlier  and  fainter  recollections  the  child 
had  of  a  different  country,  and  a  town  with  tall  white  houses, 
and  a  ship.  But  these  were  quite  indistinct  in  the  boy's  mind, 
as  indeed  the  memory  of  Ealing  soon  became,  at  least  of  much 
that  he  suffered  there. 

The  lackey  before  whom  he  rode  was  very  lively  and  voluble, 
and  informed  the  boy  that  the  gentleman  riding  before  him 
was  my  lord's  chaplain,  Father  Holt — that  he  was  now  to  be 
called  Master  Harry  Esmond — that  my  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
wood  was  hisparrai?! — that  he  was  to  live  at  the  great  house 
of  Castlewood,  in  the  province  of shire,  where  he  would 
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see  Madame  the  Viscountess,  who  was  a  grand  lady.  And  so, 
seated  on  a  cloth  before  Blaise's  saddle,  Harry  Esmond  was 
brought  to  London,  and  to  a  fine  square  called  Covent  Garden, 
near  to  which  his  patron  lodged. 

Mr.  Holt,  the  priest,  took  the  child  by  the  hand,  and  brought 
him  to  this  nobleman,  a  grand  languid  nobleman  in  a  great  cap 
and  flowered  morning  gown,  sucking  oranges.  He  patted 
Harry  on  the  head  and  gave  him  an  orange. 

^C'est  bien  9a,'  he  said  to  the  priest  after  eying  the  child, 
and  the  gentleman  in  black  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'Let  Blaise  take  him  out  for  a  holiday  ' — and  out  for  a  holi- 
day the  boy  and  the  valet  went.  Harry  went  jumping  along; 
he  was  glad  enough  to  go. 

He  will  remember  to  his  life's  end  the  delights  of  those 
days.  He  was  taken  to  see  a  play  by  M.  Blaise,  in  a  house 
a  thousand  times  greater  and  finer  than  the  booth  at  Ealing 
Fair,  and  on  the  next  happy  day  they  took  water  on  the  river, 
and  Harry  saw  London  Bridge,  with  the  houses  and  book- 
sellers' shops  thereon,  looking  like  a  street,  and  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  the  armor,  and  the  great  lions  and  bears  in  the 
moat — all  under  company  of  M.  Blaise. 

Presently,  of  an  early  morning,  all  the  party  set  forth  for 
the  country,  namely,  my  Lord  Viscount  and  the  other  gentle- 
man; M.  Blaise  and  Hany  on  a  pillion  behind  them,  and  two 
or  three  men  with  pistols  leading  the  baggage  horses.  And 
all  along  the  road  the  Frenchman  told  little  Harry  stories  of 
brigands  which  made  the  child's  hair  stand  on  end,  and  terri- 
fied him,  so  that  at  the  great  gloomy  inn  on  the  road  where 
they  lay  he  besought  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  a  room  with 
one  of  the  servants,  and  was  compassionated  by  Mr.  Holt,  the 
gentleman  who  traveled  with  my  lord,  and  who  gave  the  child 
a  little  bed  in  his  chamber. 

His  artless  talk  and  answers  very  likely  inclined  this  gentle- 
man in  the  boy's  favor,  for  the  next  day  Mr.  Holt  said  Harry 
should  ride  behind  him,  and  not  with  the  French  lackey;  and 
all  along  the  journey  put  a  thousand  questions  to  the  child — ■ 
as  to  his  foster  brother  and  relations  at  Ealing;  what  his  old 
grandfather  had  taught  him;  what  languages  he  knew, 
whether  he  could  read  and  write  and  sing,  and  so  forth.  And 
Mr.  Holt  found  that  Harry  could  read  and  write,  and  possessed 
the  two  languages  of  French  and  English  very  well;  and  when 
he  asked  Harry  about  singing,  the  lad  broke  out  with  a  hymn 
to  the  tune  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  which  set  Mr.  Holt  a-laugh- 
ing;  and  even  caused  his  grand parrain  in  the  laced  hat  and 
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periwig  to  laugh  too  when  Holt  told  him  what  the  child  was 
siDging.  For  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  hymns 
were  not  sung  in  the  churches  Mr.  Holt  preached  at. 

*You  must  never  sing  that  song  any  more;  do  you  hear, 
little  mannikin?'  says  my  Lord  Viscount,  holding  up  a  finger. 

*But  we  will  try  and  teach  you  a  better,  Harry,'  Mr.  Holt 
said;  and  the  child  answered,  for  he  was  a  docile  child,  and 
of  an  affectionate  nature,  'That  he  loved  pretty  songs,  and 
would  try  and  learn  anything  the  gentleman  would  tell  him.' 
That  day  he  so  pleased  the  gentlemen  by  his  talk  that  they 
had  him  to  dine  with  them  at  the  inn,  and  encouraged  him  in 
his  prattle;  and  M.  Blaise,  with  whom  he  rode  and  dined  the 
day  before,  waited  upon  him  now. 

*'Tis  well,  'tis  well!'  said  Blaise,  that  night  (in  his  own 
language)  when  they  lay  again  at  an  inn.  *  We  are  a  little  lord 
her&;  we  are  a  little  lord  now;  we  shall  see  what  we  are  when 
we  come  to  Castlewood,  where  my  lady  is.' 

*  When  shall  we  come  to  Castlewood,  M.  Blaise?'  says  Harry. 

^Parbleu!  my  lord  does  not  press  himself,'  Blaise  says, 
with  a  grin;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  his  lordship  was  not 
in  a  great  hurry,  for  he  spent  three  days  in  that  journey,  which 
Harry  Esmond  hath  often  since  ridden  in  a  dozen  hours.  For 
the  last  two  of  the  days  Harry  rode  with  the  priest,  who  was 
so  kind  to  him  that  the  child  had  grown  to  be  quite  fond  and 
familiar  with  him  by  the  journey's  end,  and  had  scarce  a 
thought  in  his  little  heart  which  by  that  time  he  had  not  con- 
fided to  his  new  friend. 

At  length,  on  the  third  day,  at  evening,  they  oame  to  a 
village  standing  on  a  green  with  elms  round  it,  very  pretty  to 
look  at;  and  the  people  there  all  took  off  their  hats,  and  made 
courtesies  to  my  Lord  Viscount,  who  bowed  to  them  all  lan- 
guidly; and  there  was  one  portly  person  that  wore  a  cassock 
and  a  broad-leafed  hat,  who  bowed  lower  than  anyone — and 
with  this  one  both  my  lord  and  Mr.  Holt  had  a  few  words. 
*This,  Harry,  is  Castlewood  church,'  says  Mr.  Holt,  'and  this 
is  the  pillar  thereof,  learned  Dr.  Tusher.  Take  off  your  hat, 
sirrah,  and  salute  Dr.  Tusher!' 

'Come  up  to  supper,  doctor,'  says  my  lord;  at  which  the 
doctor  made  another  low  bow,  and  the  party  moved  on  to- 
ward a  grand  house  that  was  before  them,  with  many  gray 
towers  and  vanes  on  them,  and  windows  flaming  in  the  sun- 
shine; and  a  great  army  of  rooks,  wheeling  over  their  heads, 
made  for  the  woods  behind  the  house,  as  Harry  saw;  and  Mr. 
Holt  told  him  that  they  lived  at  Castlewood  too. 
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They  came  to  the  house,  and  passed  under  an  arch  into  a 
courtyard,  with  a  fountain  in  the  center,  where  many  men 
came  and  held  ray  lord's  stirrup  as  he  descended,  and  paid 
great  respect  to  Mr.  Holt  likewise.  And  the  child  thought 
that  the  servants  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  smiled  to  one 
another — and  he  recalled  what  Blaise  had  said  to  him  when 
they  were  in  London,  and  Harry  had  spoken  about  his  god- 
papa,  when  the  Frenchman  said,  '■Parhleu^  one  sees  well  that 
my  lord  is  your  godfather;'  words  whereof  the  poor  lad  did 
not  know  the  meaning  then,  though  he  apprehended  the  truth 
in  a  very  short  time  afterward,  and  learned  it,  and  thought  of 
it  with  no  small  feeling  of  shame. 

Taking  Harry  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  they  were  both  de- 
scended from  their  horses,  Mr.  Holt  led  him  across  the  court, 
and  under  a  lowdoor  to  rooms  on  a  level  with  the  ground ;  oneof 
which  Father  Holt  said  was  to  be  the  boy's  chamber,  the  other 
on  the  other  side  of  the  passage  being  the  father's  own ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  little  man's  face  was  washed,  and  the  father's 
own  dress  arranged,  Harry's  guide  took  him  once  more  to  the 
door  by  which  my  lord  had  entered  the  hall,  and  up  a  stair 
and  through  an  anteroom  to  my  lady's  drawing  room — an 
apartment  than  which  Harry  thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing more  grand — no,  not  in  the  Tower  of  London  which  he 
had  just  visited.  Indeed,  the  chamber  was  richly  ornamented 
in  the  manner  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  with  great  stained 
windows  at  either  end,  and  hangings  of  tapestry,  which  the 
sun,  shining  through  the  colored  glass,  painted  of  a  thousand 
hues ;  and  here  in  state,  by  the  fire,  sat  a  lady  to  whom  the  priest 
took  up  Harry,  who  was  indeed  amazed  by  her  appearance. 

My  Lady  Viscountess'  face  was  daubed  with  white  and 
red  up  to  the  eyes,  to  which  the  paint  gave  an  unearthly 
glare;  she  had  a  tower  of  lace  on  her  head,  under  which  was 
a  bush  of  black  curls — borrowed  curls — so  that  no  wonder 
little  Harry  Esmond  was  scared  when  he  was  first  presented 
to  her,  the  kind  priest  acting  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
that  solemn  introduction,  and  he  stared  at  her  with  eyes  al- 
most as  great  as  her  own,  as  he  had  stared  at  the  player  woman 
who  acted  the  wicked  tragedy  queen,  when  the  players  came 
down  to  Ealing  Fair.  She  sat  in  a  great  chair  by  the  fire 
corner;  in  her  lap  was  a  spaniel  dog  that  barked  furiously; 
on  a  little  table  by  her  was  her  ladyship's  snuffbox  and  her 
sugar-plum  box.  She  wore  a  dress  of  black  velvet,  and  a  petti- 
coat of  flame-colored  brocade.  She  had  as  many  rings  on  her 
fingers  as  the  old  woman  of  Banbury  Cross;  and  pretty,  small 
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feet  which  she  was  fond  of  showing,  with  great  gold  clocks  to 
her  stockings,  and  white  pantofles  with  red  heels;  and  an  odor 
of  musk  was  shook  out  of  her  garments  whenever  she  moved 
or  quitted  the  room,  leaning  on  her  tortoise-shell  stick,  little 
Fury  barking  at  her  heels. 

Mrs.  Tusher,  the  parson's  wife,  was  with  my  lady.  She 
had  been  waiting-woman  to  her  ladyship  in  the  late  lord's 
time,  and,  having  her  soul  in  that  business,  took  naturally  to 
it  when  the  Viscountess  of  Castlewood  returned  to  inhabit  her 
father's  house. 

'I  present  to  your  ladyship  your  kinsman  and  little  page 
of  honor,  Master  Henry  Esmond,'  Mr.  Holt  said,  bowing 
lowly,  with  a  sort  of  comical  humilit3^  'Make  a  pretty  bow 
to  my  lady,  monsieur;  and  then  another  little  bow,  not  so  low, 
to  Madame  Tusher,  the  fair  priestess  of  Castlewood.' 

'Where  I  have  lived  and  hope  to  die,  sir,'  says  Madame 
Tusher  giving  a  hard  glance  at  the  brat,  and  then  at  my  lady. 

Upon  her  the  boy's  whole  attention  was  for  a  time  directed. 
He  could  not  keep  his  great  eyes  off  from  her.  Since  the  Em- 
press of  Ealing,  he  had  seen  nothing  so  awful. 

'Does  my  appearance  please  you,  little  page?'asked  the  lady. 

*He  would  be  very  hard  to  please  if  it  didn't,'  cried  Madame 
Tusher. 

'Have  you  done,  you  silly  Maria,'  said  Lady  Castlewood. 

'Where  I'm  attached,  I'm  attached,  madarae — and  I'd  die 
rather  than  not  say  so.' 

'  Je  meurs  oil  je  m'attache,'  Mr.  Holt  said,  with  a  polite 
grin.  'The  ivy  says  so  in  the  picture  and  clings  to  the  oak, 
like  a  fond  parasite  as  it  is.' 

'Parricide,  sir!'  cries  Mrs.  Tusher. 

'Hush,  Tusher,  you  are  always  bickering  with  Father  Holt,' 
cried  my  lady.  'Come  and  kiss  my  hand,  child ;'  and  the  oak 
held  out  a  branch  to  little  Harry  Esmond,  who  took  and  duti- 
fully kissed  the  lean  old  hand,  upon  the  gnarled  knuckles  of 
which  there  glittered  a  hundred  rings. 

'To  kiss  that  hand  would  make  many  a  pretty  fellow  happy !' 
cried  Mrs.  Tusher;  on  which  my  lady  crying  out,  'Go,  you 
foolish  Tusher!'  and  tapping  her  with  her  great  fan,  Tusher 
ran  forward  to  seize  her  hand  and  kiss  it.  Fury  arose  and 
barked  furiously  at  Tusher;  and  Father  Holt  looked  on  at  this 
queer  scene,  with  arch,  grave  glances. 

The  awe  exhibited  by  the  little  boy  perhaps  pleased  the  lady 
to  whom  this  artless  flattery  was  bestowed;  for  having  gone 
down  on  his  knee  (as  Father  Holt  had  directed  him,  and  the 
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mode  then  was)  and  performed  his  obeisance,  she  said,  *Page 
Esmond,  my  groom  of  the  chamber  will  inform  yon  what  your 
duties  are,  when  you  wait  upon  my  lord  and  me;  and  good 
Father  Holt  will  instruct  you  as  becomes  a  gentleman  of  our 
name.  You  will  pay  him  obedience  in  everything,  and  I  pray 
you  may  grow  to  be  as  learned  and  as  good  as  your  tutor.' 

The  lady  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  Mr.  Holt, 
and  to  be  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  anything  else  in  the 
world.  If  she  was  ever  so  angry,  a  word  or  look  from  Father 
Holt  made  her  calm;  indeed  he  had  a  vast  power  of  subject- 
ing those  who  came  near  him;  and,  among  the  rest,  his  new 
pupil  gave  himself  up  with  an  entire  confidence  and  attach- 
ment to  the  good  father,  and  became  his  willing  slave  almost 
from  the  first  moment  he  saw  him. 

He  put  his  small  hand  into  the  father's  as  he  walked  away 
from  his  first  presentation  to  his  mistress,  and  asked  many 
questions  in  his  artless,  childish  way.  *Who  is  that  other 
woman?'  he  asked.  *  She  is  fat  and  round;  she  is  more  pretty 
than  my  Lady  Castlewood.' 

'She  is  Madame  Tusher,  the  parson's  wife  of  Castlewood. 
She  has  a  son  of  your  age,  but  bigger  than  you.' 

*Why  does  she  like  so  to  kiss  my  lady's  hand.  It  is  not 
good  to  kiss.' 

*  Tastes  are  different,  little  man.  Madame  Tusher  is  attached 
to  my  lady,  having  been  her  waiting-woman  before  she  was 
married,  in  the  old  lord's  time.  She  married  Dr.  Tusher,  the 
chaplain.  The  English  household  divines  often  marry  the 
waiting-women.' 

*You  will  not  marry  the  Frenchwoman,  will  you?  I  saw 
her  laughing  with  Blaise  in  the  butter3^' 

'I  belong  to  a  church  that  is  older  and  better  than  the 
English  church,'  Mr.  Holt  said  (making  a  sign  whereof 
Esmond  did  not  then  understand  the  meaning,  across  his  breast 
and  forehead) ;  *in  our  church  the  clergy  do  not  marry.  You 
will  understand  these  things  better  soon.' 

*  Was  not  St.  Peter  the  head  of  your  church?  Dr.  Rabbits 
of  Ealing  told  us  so.' 

The  father  said,  'Yes,  he  was.' 

'But  St.  Peter  was  married,  for  we  heard  only  last  Sunday 
that  his  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.'  On  which  the 
father  again  laughed,  and  said  he  would  understand  this  too 
better  soon,  and  talked  of  other  things,  and  took  away  Harry 
Esmond,  and  showed  him  the  great  old  house  which  he  had 
come  to  inhabit. 
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It  stood  on  a  rising  green  liill,  with  woods  behind  it,  in  which 
were  rooks'  nests,  where  the  birds  at  morning  and  returning 
home  at  evening  made  a  great  cawing.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  a  river,  with  a  steep  ancient  bridge  crossing  it;  and 
beyond  that  a  large  pleasant  green  flat,  where  the  village  of 
Castlewood  stood,  and  stands,  with  the  church  in  the  midst, 
the  parsonage  hard  by  it,  the  inn  with  the  blacksmith's  forge 
beside  it,  and  the  sign  of  the  Three  Castles  on  the  elm.  The 
London  road  stretched  away  toward  the  rising  sun,  and  to  the 
west  were  swelling  hills  and  peaks,  behind  which  many  a  time 
Harry  Esmond  saw  the  same  sun  setting  that  he  now  looks 
on  thousands  of  miles  away  across  the  great  ocean,  in  a  new 
Castlewood,  by  another  stream,  that  bears,  like  the  new  coun- 
try of  wandering  ^neas,  the  fond  names  of  the  land  of  his 
youth. 

The  hall  of  Castlewood  was  built  with  two  courts,  whereof 
one  only,  the  fountain  court,  was  now  inhabited,  the  other  hav- 
ing been  battered  down  in  the  Cromwellian  wars.  In  the 
fountain  court,  still  in  good  repair,  was  the  great  hall,  near 
to  the  kitchen  and  butteries;  a  dozen  of  living  rooms  look- 
ing to  the  north,  and  communicating  with  the  little  chapel 
that  faced  eastward  and  the  buildings  stretching  from  that  to 
the  main  gate,  and  with  the  hall  (which  looked  to  the  west) 
into  the  court  now  dismantled.  This  court  had  been  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  two,  until  the  Protector's  cannon  tore  down 
one  side  of  it  before  the  place  was  taken  and  stormed.  The 
besiegers  entered  at  the  terrace  under  the  clock  tower,  slaying 
every  man  of  the  garrison,  and  at  their  head  my  lord's  brother, 
Francis  Esmond. 

The  Restoration  did  not  bring  enough  money  to  the  Lord 
Castlewood  to  restore  this  ruined  part  of  his  house ;  where  were 
the  morning  parlors,  above  them  the  long  music  gallery,  and 
before  which  stretched  the  garden  terrace,  where,  however, 
the  flowers  grew  again  which  the  boots  of  the  Roundheads  had 
trodden  in  their  assault,  and  which  was  restored  without  much 
cost  and  only  a  little  care,  by  both  ladies  who  succeeded  the 
second  viscount  in  the  government  of  this  mansion.  Round 
the  terrace  garden  was  a  low  wall  with  a  wicket  leading  to  the 
wooded  height  beyond,  that  is  called  Cromwell's  Battery  to 
this  day. 

Young  Harry  Esmond  learned  the  domestic  part  of  his  duty, 
which  was  easy  enough,  from  the  groom  of  her  ladyship's 
chamber;  serving  the  countess,  as  the  custom  commonly  was 
in  his  boyhood,  as  page,  waiting  at  her  chair,  bringing  her 
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scented  water  and  the  silver  basin  after  dinner,  sitting  on  her 
carriage  step  on  state  occasions,  or  on  public  days  introduc- 
ing her  company  to  her.  This  was  chiefly  of  the  Catholic 
gentry,  of  whom  there  were  a  pretty  many  in  the  country  and 
neighboring  city;  and  who  rode  not  seldom  to  Castlewood  to 
partake  of  the  hospitalities  there.  In  the  second  year  of  their 
residence  the  company  seemed  especially  to  increase.  My 
lord  and  my  lady  were  seldom  without  visitors,  in  whose 
society  it  was  curious  to  contrast  the  difference  of  behavior 
between  Father  Holt,  the  director  of  the  family,  and  Dr. 
Tusher,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Holt  moving  among  the 
very  highest  as  quite  their  equal,  and  as  commanding  them 
all;  while  poor  Dr.  Tusher,  whose  position  was  indeed  a  difii- 
cult  one,  having  been  chaplain  once  to  the  Hall,  and  still  to 
the  Protestant  servants  there,  seemed  more  like  an  usher  than 
an  equal,  and  always  rose  to  go  away  after  the  first  course. 

Also  there  came  in  these  times  to  Father  Holt  many  private 
visitors,  whom,  after  a  little,  Henry  Esmond  had  little  difli- 
culty  in  recognizing  as  ecclesiastics  of  the  father's  persuasion, 
whatever  their  dresses  (and  they  adopted  all)  might  be.  These 
were  closeted  with  the  father  constantly,  and  often  came  and 
rode  away  without  paying  their  devoirs  to  my  lord  and  lady, 
— to  the  lady  and  lord  rather — his  lordship  being  little  more 
than  a  cipher  in  the  house,  and  entirely  under  his  domineering 
partner.  A  little  fowling,  a  little  hunting,  a  great  deal  of 
sleep,  and  a  long  time  at  cards  and  table  carried  through  one 
day  after  another  with  his  lordship.  When  meetings  took 
place  in  this  second  year,  which  often  would  happen  with 
closed  doors,  the  page  found  my  lord's  sheet  of  paper  scrib- 
bled over  with  dogs  and  horses,  and  'twas  said  he  had  much 
ado  to  keep  himself  awake  at  these  councils;  the  countess  rul- 
ing over  them,  and  he  acting  as  little  more  than  her  secretary. 

Father  Holt  began  speedily  to  be  so  much  occupied  with 
these  meetings  as  rather  to  neglect  the  education  of  the  little 
lad  who  so  gladly  put  himself  under  the  kind  priest's  orders. 
At  first  they  read  much  and  regularly,  both  in  Latin  and 
French ;  the  father  not  neglecting  in  anything  to  impress  his 
faith  upon  his  pupil,  but  not  forcing  him  violently,  and  treating 
him  with  a  delicacy  and  kindness  which  surprised  and  attached 
the  child,  always  more  easily  won  by  these  methods  than  by 
any  severe  exercise  of  authority.  And  his  delight  in  their 
walks  was  to  tell  Harry  of  the  glories  of  his  order,  of  its  mar- 
tij^rs  and  heroes,  of  its  brethren  converting  the  heathen  by 
ifnyriads,  traversing  the  desert,  facing  the  stake,  ruling  the 
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courts  and  councils  or  braving  tlie  tortures  of  kings;  so  that 
Harry  Esmond  thought  that  to  belong  to  the  Jesuits  was  the 
greatest  prize  of  life  and  bravest  end  of  ambition;  the  great- 
est career  here  and  in  heaven  the  surest  reward ;  and  began 
to  long  for  the  day,  not  only  when  he  should  enter  into  the  one 
Church  and  receivehisfirst  communion, but  whenhemight  join 
that  wonderful  brotherhood,  which  was  present  throughout 
all  the  world,  and  which  numbered  the  wisest,  the  bravest, 
the  highest  born,  the  most  eloquent  of  men  among  its  members. 
Father  Holt  bade  him  keep  his  views  secret,  and  to  hide  them  as 
a  great  treasure  which wouldescapehim  if  it  was  revealed ;  and, 
proud  of  this  confidence  and  secret  vested  in  him,  the  lad  be- 
came fondly  attachedtothemaster  who  initiated  him  into  mys- 
tery so  wonderful  and  awful.  And  when  little  Tom  Tusher,  his 
neighbor,  came  from  school  for  his  holiday,  and  said  how  he, 
too,  was  to  be  bred  up  for  an  English  priest,  and  would  get 
what  he  called  an  exhibition  from  his  school,  and  then  a  college 
scholarship  and  fellowship,  and  then  a  good  living,  it  tasked 
young  Harry  Esmond's  powers  of  reticence  not  to  say  to  his 
oung  companion,  *  Church !  priesthood !  fat  living !  My  dear 
ommy,  do  you  call  yours  a  Church  and  a  priesthood?  What 
is  a  fat  living  compared  to  converting  a  hundred  thousand 
heathens  by  a  single  sermon?  What  is  a  scholarship  at  Trin- 
ity by  the  side  of  a  crown  of  martyrdom,  with  angels  await- 
ing you  as  your  head  is  taken  off?  Could  your  master  at  school 
sail  over  the  Thames  on  his  gown?  Have  you  statues  in  your 
Church  that  can  bleed,  speak,  walk,  and  cry?  My  good 
Tommy,  in  dear  Father  Holt's  Church  these  things  take  place 
every  day.  You  know  St.  Philip  of  the  Willows  appeared  to 
Lord  Castlewood,  and  caused  him  to  turn  to  the  one  true 
Church.  No  saints  ever  come  to  you.'  And  Hariy  Esmond, 
because  of  his  promise  to  Father  Holt,  hiding  away  these 
treasures  of  faith  from  T.  Tusher,  delivered  himself  of  them 
nevertheless  simply  to  Father  Holt;  who  stroked  his  head, 
smiled  at  him  with  his  inscrutable  look,  and  told  him  that  he 
did  well  to  meditate  on  these  great  things,  and  not  to  talk  of 
them  except  under  direction. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

I   AM    PLACED    UNDER    A    POPISH     PRIEST    AND    BRED   TO   THAT 
RELIGION — VISCOUNTESS    CASTLEWOOD. 

Had  time  enough  been  given,  and  his  childish  inclinatiouB 
been  properly  nurtured,  Harry  Esmond  had  been  a  Jesuit  priest 
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ere  he  was  a  dozen  years  older,  and  might  have  finished  his 
days  a  martyr  in  China  or  a  victim  on  Tower  Hill;  for,  in  the 
few  months  they  spent  together  at  Castlewood,  Mr.  Holt  ob- 
tained an  entire  mastery  over  the  boy's  intellect  and  affections ; 
and  had  brought  him  to  think,  as  indeed  Father  Holt  thought 
with  all  his  heart  too,  that  no  life  was  so  noble,  no  death  so 
desirable,  as  that  which  many  brethren  of  his  famous  order 
were  ready  to  undergo.  By  love,  by  a  brightness  of  wit  and 
good  humor  that  charmed  all,  by  an  authority  which  he  knew 
how  to  assume,  by  a  mystery  and  silence  about  him  which  in- 
creased the  child's  reverence  for  him,  he  won  Harry's  absolute 
fealty,  and  would  have  kept  it,  doubtless,  if  schemes  greater 
and  more  important  than  a  poor  little  boy's  admission  into 
orders  had  not  called  him  away. 

After  being  at  home  for  a  few  months  in  tranquillity  (if 
theirs  might  be  called  tranquillity,  which  was,  in  truth,  a  con- 
stant bickering),  my  lord  and  lady  left  the  country  for  Lon- 
don, taking  their  director  with  them ;  and  his  little  pupil  scarce 
ever  shed  more  bitter  tears  in  his  life  than  he  did  for  nights  af- 
ter the  first  parting  with  his  dear  friend,  as  he  lay  in  the  lonely 
chamber  next  to  that  which  the  father  used  to  occupy.  He 
and  a  few  domestics  were  left  as  the  only  tenants  of  the  great 
house;  and,  though  Harry  sedulously  did  all  the  tasks  which 
the  father  set  him,  he  had  many  hours  unoccupied,  and  read 
in  the  librarj^,  and  bewildered  his  little  brains  with  the  great 
books  he  found  there. 

After  a  while  the  little  lad  grew  accustomed  to  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  place ;  and  in  after  days  remembered  this  part  of  his 
life  as  a  period  not  unhappy.  When  the  family  was  at  Lon- 
don the  whole  of  the  establishment  traveled  thither  with  the 
exception  of  the  porter — who  was,  moreover,  brewer,  gar- 
dener, and  woodman — and  his  wife  and  children.  These  had 
their  lodging  in  the  gatehouse  hard  by,  with  a  door  into  the 
court;  and  a  window  looking  out  on  the  green  was  the  chap- 
lain's room;  and  next  to  this  a  small  chamber  where  Father 
Holt  had  his  books  and  Harry  Esmond  his  sleeping  closet. 
The  side  of  the  house  facing  the  east  had  escaped  the  guns  of 
the  Cromwellians,  whose  battery  was  on  the  height  facing  the 
western  court;  so  that  this  eastern  end  bore  few  marks  of  dem- 
olitions, save  in  the  chapel,  where  the  painted  windows  sur- 
viving Edward  VI.  had  been  broken  by  the  Commonwealth 
men.  In  Father  Holt's  time  little  Harry  Esmond  acted  as  his 
familiar  and  faithful  little  servitor;  beating  his  clothes,  fold- 
ing his  vestments,  fetching  his  water  from  the  well  long  be- 
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fore  daylight,  ready  to  run  anywhere  for  the  service  of  hie 
beloved  priest.  When  the  father  was  away,  he  locked  his 
private  chamber;  but  the  room  where  the  books  were  was  left 
to  little  Ilany,  who,  but  for  the  society  of  this  gentleman, 
was  little  less  solitary  when  Lord  Castlewood  was  at  home. 

The  French  wit  saith  that  a  hero  is  none  to  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  and  it  required  less  quick  eyes  than  my  lady's  little 
page  was  naturally  endowed  with,  to  see  that  she  had  many 
qualities  by  no  means  heroic,  however  much  Mrs.  Tusher  might 
flatter  and  coax  her.  When  Father  Holt  was  not  by,  who  ex- 
ercised an  entire  authority  over  the  pair,  ray  lord  and  my 
lady  quarreled  and  abused  each  other  so  as  to  make  the  serv- 
ants laugh,  and  to  frighten  the  little  page  on  duty.  The  poor 
boy  trembled  before  his  mistress,  who  called  him  by  a  hundred 
ugly  names,  who  made  nothing  of  boxing  his  ears,  and  tilting 
the  silver  basin  in  his  face  which  it  was  his  business  to  pre- 
sent it  to  her  after  dinner.  She  hath  repaired,  by  subsequent 
kindness  to  him,  these  severities,  which  it  must  be  owned  made 
his  childhood  very  unhappy.  She  was  but  unhappy  herself 
at  this  time,  poor  soul!  and  I  suppose  made  her  dependents 
lead  her  own  sad  life.  I  think  my  lord  was  as  much  afraid 
of  her  as  her  page  was,  and  the  only  person  of  the  household 
who  mastered  her  was  Mr.  Holt.  Harry  was  only  too  glad 
when  the  father  dined  at  table,  and  to  slink  away  and  prattle 
with  him  afterward,  or  read  with  him,  or  walk  with  him. 
Luckily  my  Lady  Viscountess  did  not  rise  till  noon.  Heaven 
help  the  poor  waiting-woman  who  had  charge  of  her  toilet! 
I  have  often  seen  the  poor  wretch  come  out  with  red  eyes  from 
the  closet  where  those  long  and  mysterious  rites  of  her  lady- 
ship's dress  were  perfoi-med,  and  the  backgammon  box  locked 
up  with  a  rap  on  Mrs.  Tusher's  fingers  when  she  played  ill, 
or  the  game  was  going  the  wrong  way. 

Blessed  be  the  king  who  introduced  cards,  and  the  kind  in- 
ventors of  piquet  and  cribbage,  for  they  employed  six  hours 
at  least  of  her  ladyship's  day,  during  which  her  family  was 
pretty  easy.  Without  this  occupation  my  lady  frequently 
declared  she  should  die.  Her  dependents  one  after  another 
relieved  guard — 'twas  rather  a  dangerous  post  to  play  with 
her  ladyship — and  took  the  cards  turn  about.  Mr.  Holt 
would  sit  with  her  at  piquet  during  hours  together,  at  which 
time  she  behaved  herself  properly ;  and  as  for  Dr.  Tusher,  I 
believe  he  would  have  left  a  parishioner's  dying  bed,  if  sum- 
moned to  ply  a  rubber  with  his  patroness  at  Castlewood. 
Sometimes,  when  they  were  pretty  comfortable  together,  my 
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lord  took  a  hand.  Besides  these  my  lady  had  her  faithful 
poor  Tusher,  and  one,  two,  three  gentlewomen  whom  Harry 
Esmond  could  recollect  in  his  time.  They  could  not  bear  that 
genteel  service  very  long;  one  after  another  tired  and  failed 
at  it.  These  and  the  housekeeper,  and  little  Harry  Esmond, 
had  a  table  of  their  own.  Poor  ladies!  their  life  was  far 
harder  than  the  page's.  He  was  sound  asleep,  tucked  up  in 
his  little  bed,  while  they  were  sitting  by  her  ladyship  read- 
ing her  to  sleep  with  the  News  Letter  or  the  Grand  Cyrus. 
My  lady  used  to  have  boxes  of  new  plays  from  London,  and 
Harry  was  forbidden,  under  the  pain  of  a  whipping,  to  look 
into  them.  I  am  afraid  he  deserved  the  penalty  pretty  often, 
and  got  it  sometimes.  Father  Holt  applied  it  twice  or  thrice 
when  he  caught  the  young  scapegrace  with  a  delightful  wicked 
comedy  of  Mr.  Shadwell's  or  Mr.  Wycherley's  under  his  pillow. 

These,  when  he  took  any,  were  my  lord's  favorite  reading. 
But  he  was  averse  to  much  study,  and,  as  his  little  page  fan- 
cied, to  much  occupation  of  any  sort. 

It  always  seemed  to  young  Harry  Esmond  that  my  lord 
treated  him  with  more  kindness  when  his  lady  was  not  present, 
and  Lord  Castlewood  would  take  the  lad  sometimes  on  his 
little  journeys  a-hunting  or  a-birding;  he  loved  to  play  at 
cards  and  tric-trac  with  him,  which  games  the  boy  learned  to 
pleasure  his  lord;  and  was  growing  to  like  him  better  daily, 
showing  a  special  pleasure  if  Father  Holt  gave  a  good  report 
of  him,  patting  him  on  the  head,  and  promising  that  he  would 
provide  for  the  boy.  However,  in  my  lady's  presence,  my 
lord  showed  no  such  marks  of  kindness,  and  affected  to  treat 
the  lad  roughly,  and  rebuked  him  sharply  for  little  faults,  for 
which  he  in  a  manner  asked  pardon  of  young  Esmond  when 
they  were  private,  saying,  if  he  did  not  speak  roughly,  she 
would,  and  his  tongue  was  not  such  a  bad  one  as  his  lady's — a 
point  whereof  the  boy,  young  as  he  was,  was  very  well  assured. 

Great  public  events  were  happening  all  this  while,  of  which 
the  simple  young  page  took  little  count.  But  one  day,  riding 
into  the  neighboring  town  on  the  step  of  my  lady's  coach, 
his  lordship  and  she  and  Father  Holt  being  inside,  a  great 
mob  of  people  came  hooting  and  jeering  round  the  coach,  bawl- 
ing out  'The  bishops  forever!'  'Down  with  the  Pope!'  'No 
popery!  no  popery!  Jezebel,  Jezebel!'  so  that  my  lord  began 
to  laugh,  my  lady's  eye  to  roll  with  anger,  for  she  was  as  bold 
as  a  lioness,  and  feared  nobody ;  while  Mr.  Holt,  as  Esmond  saw 
from  his  place  on  the  step,  sank  back  with  rather  an  alarmed 
face,  crying  out  to  her  ladyship,  'For  God's  sake,  madam,  do 
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notsj^'ak  orlook  outof  window;  sit  still.'  I5utshecliclnotobey 
thispnulent  injunction  of  the  father;  she  thrust  her  head  outof 
the  coach  window,  and  screamed  out  to  the  coachman,  *Flog 
your  way  through  them, the  brutes,  James, and  use  your  whip!' 

The  mob  answered  with  a  roaring  jeer  of  laughter  and  fresh 
cries  of  *  Jezebel!  Jezebel!'  My  lord  only  laughed  the  more; 
he  was  a  languid  gentleman;  nothing  seemed  to  excite  him 
commonly,  though  I  have  seen  him  cheer  and  halloo  the  hounds 
very  briskly,  and  his  face  (which  was  generally  very  yellow 
and  calm)  grow  quite  red  and  cheerful  during  a  burst  over  the 
Downs  after  a  hare,  and  laugh,  and  swear,  and  huzza  at  a  cock 
fight,  of  which  sport  he  was  very  fond.  And  now,  when  the 
mob  began  to  hoot  his  lady  he  laughed  with  something  of  a 
mischievous  look,  as  though  he  expected  sport,  and  thought 
that  she  and  they  were  a  match. 

James,  the  coachman,  was  more  afraid  of  his  mistress  than 
the  mob,  probably,  for  he  whipped  on  his  horses  as  he  was 
bidden,  and  the  postboy  that  rode  with  the  first  pair  (my  lady 
always  rode  with  her  coach  and  six)  gave  a  cut  of  his  thong 
over  the  shoulders  of  one  fellow  who  put  his  hand  out  toward 
the  leading  horse's  rein. 

It  was  a  market  day,  and  the  country-people  were  all  as- 
sembled with  their  baskets  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  such  things; 
the  postilion  had  no  sooner  lashed  the  man  who  would  have 
taken  hold  of  his  horse,  but  a  great  cabbage  came  whirling 
like  a  bombshell  into  the  carriage,  at  which  my  lord  laughed 
more,  for  it  knocked  my  lady's  fan  out  of  her  hand  and 
plumped  into  Father  Holt's  stomach.  Then  came  a  shower 
of  carrots  and  potatoes. 

*For  Heaven's  sake  be  still!'  says  Mr.  Holt;  *we  are  not 
ten  paces  from  the  Bell  archway,  where  they  can  shut  the 
gates  on  us,  and  keep  out  this  canaille.'* 

The  little  page  was  outside  the  coach  on  the  step  and  a  fel- 
low in  the  crowd  aimed  a  potato  at  him,  and  hit  him  in  tho 
eye,  at  which  the  poor  little  wretch  set  up  a  shout;  the  man 
laughed,  a  great  big  saddler's  apprentice  of  the  town.  *Ah! 
you  d — d  little  yelling  popish  bastard,'  he  said  and  stooped 
to  pick  up  another;  the  crowd  had  gathered  quite  between 
the  horses  and  the  inn  door  by  this  time,  and  the  coach  was 
brought  to  a  dead  stand-still.  My  lord  jumped  as  briskly  as 
a  boy  out  of  the  door  on  his  side  of  the  coach,  squeezing  little 
Harry  behind  it;  had  hold  of  the  potato-thrower's  collar  in 
an  instant,  and  the  next  moment  the  brute's  heels  were  in  the 
air,  and  he  fell  on  the  stones  with  a  thump. 
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*You  hulking  coward!'  says  he;  'you  pack  of  screaming 
blackguards!  how  dare  you  attack  children  aud  insult  women ! 
Fling  another  shot  at  that  carriage,  you  sneaking  pigskin 
cobbler,  and  by  the  Lord  I'll  send  my  rapier  through  you!' 

Some  of  the  mob  cried,  'Huzza,  my  lord!'  for  they  knew 
him,  and  the  saddler's  man  was  a  known  bruiser,  near  twice 
as  big  as  my  Lord  Viscount. 

'Make  way  there,'  says  he  (he  spoke  in  a  high  shrill  voice, 
but  with  a  greatairof  authority).  'Make  way,  andletherlady- 
ship'scarriage  pass. '  The  men  that  were  between  the  coachand 
the  gate  of  the  Bell  actually  did  make  way,  and  the  horses 
went  in,  my  lord  walking  after  them  with  his  hat  on  his  head. 

As  he  was  going  in  at  the  gate,  through  which  the  coach 
had  just  rolled,  another  cry  begins,  of  'No  popery — no  papists ! 
My  lord  turns  round  and  faces  them  once  more. 

'God  save  the  king!'  says  he  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
voice.  'Who  dares  abuse  the  king's  religion?  You,  you 
d — d  psalm-singing  cobbler,  as  sure  as  I'm  a  magistrate  of 
this  county  I'll  commit  jonV  The  fellow  shrank  back,  and 
my  lord  retreated  with  all  the  honors  of  the  day.  But  when 
the  little  flurry  caused  by  the  scene  was  over,  and  the  flush 
passed  off  his  face,  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  languor,  trifled 
with  his  little  dog,  and  yawned  when  my  lady  spoke  to  him. 

This  mob  was  one  of  many  thousands  that  were  going  about 
the  country  at  that  time,  huzzaing  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
seven  bishops,  who  had  been  tried  just  then,  and  about  whom 
little  Harry  Esmond  at  that  time  knew  scarce  anything.  It  was 
Assizes  at  Hexton,  and  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  gentry 
at  the  Bell;  and  my  lord's  people  had  their  new  liveries  on, 
and  Harry  a  little  suit  of  blue-and-silver,  which  he  wore  upon 
occasions  of  state;  and  the  gentlefolks  came  round  and  talked 
to  my  lord;  and  a  judge  in  a  red  gown,  who  seemed  a  very 
great  personage,  especially  complimented  him  and  my  lady, 
who  was  mighty  grand.  Harry  remembers  her  train  borne 
up  by  her  gentlewoman.  There  was  an  assembly  and  ball  at 
the  great  room  at  the  Bell,  and  other  young  gentlemen  of 
the  county  families  looked  on  as  he  did.  One  of  them  jeered 
him  for  his  black  eye,  which  was  swelled  by  the  potato,  and 
another  called  him  a  bastard,  on  which  he  and  Harry  fell  to 
fisticuffs.  My  lord's  cousin,  Colonel  Esmond  of  Walcote,  was 
there,  and  separated  the  two  lads,  a  great  tall  gentleman,  with 
a  handsome  good-natured  face.  The  boy  did  not  know  how 
nearly  in  after  life  he  should  be  allied  to  Colonel  Esmond,  and 
how  much  kindness  he  should  have  to  owe  him. 
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There  was  little  love  between  the  two  families.  My  lady- 
used  not  to  spare  Colonel  Esmond  in  talking  of  him,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  hinted  already ;  but  about  which,  at  his  tender 
age,  Henry  Esmond  could  be  expected  to  know  nothing. 

Very  soon  afterward  my  lord  and  lady  went  to  London 
with  Mr.  Holt,  leaving,  however,  the  page  behind  them.  The 
little  man  had  the  great  house  of  Castlewood  to  himself;  or  be- 
tween him  and  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Worksop,  an  old  lady 
who  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  family  in  some  distant  way,  and 
a  Protestant,  but  a  stanch  Tory  and  a  king's  man,  as  all  the 
Esmonds  were.  He  used  to  go  to  school  to  Dr.  Tusher  when 
he  was  at  home,  though  the  doctor  was  much  occupied  too. 
There  was  a  great  stir  and  commotion  everywhere,  even  in 
the  little  quiet  village  of  Castlewood,  whither  a  party  of  people 
came  from  the  town,  who  would  have  broken  Castlewood 
chapel  windows,  but  the  village  people  turned  out,  and  even 
old  Sieveright,the  republican  blacksmith,  along  with  them ;  for 
my  lady  though  she  was  a  papist,  and  had  many  odd  ways,  was 
kind  to  the  tenantry,  and  there  was  always  a  plenty  of  beef 
and  blankets  and  medicine  for  the  poor  at  Castlewood  Hall. 

A  kingdom  was  changing  hands  while  my  lord  and  lady 
were  away.  King  James  was  flying,  the  Dutchmen  were 
coming;  awful  stories  about  them  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
used  old  Mrs.  Worksop  to  tell  to  the  idle  little  page. 

He  liked  the  solitude  of  the  great  house  ver}^  well ;  he  had 
all  the  play  books  to  read,  and  no  Father  Holt  to  whip  him, 
and  a  hundred  childish  pursuits  and  pastimes  without  doors 
and  within,  which  made  this  time  very  pleasant. 

CHAPTER  V. 

MY    SUPERIORS    ARE     ENGAGED   IN    PLOTS   FOR   THE     RESTORA- 
TION   OF   KING    JAMES    II. 

Not  having  been  able  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  some  lines 
for  eels  which  he  had  placed  the  night  before,  the  lad  was 
lying  in  his  little  bed,  waiting  for  the  hour  when  the  gate 
would  be  open,  and  he  and  his  comrade.  Job  Lockwood,  the 
porter's  son,  might  go  to  the  pond  and  see  what  fortune  had 
brought  them.  At  daybreak  Job  was  to  awaken  him,  but  his 
own  eagerness  for  the  sport  had  served  as  a  reveille  long  since 
— so  long  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  day  never  would  come. 

It  might  have  been  four  o'clock  when  he  heard  the  door  of 
the  opposite  chamber,  the  chaplain's  room,  open,  and  the 
voiceofaman  coughing  in  the  passage.  Harry  jumped  up,  think- 
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ing  for  certain  it  was  a  robber,  or  hoping  perhaps  for  a  ghost, 
and,  flinging  open  his  own  door,  saw  before  him  the  chaplain's 
door  open,  and  a  light  inside,  and  a  figure  standing  in  the  door- 
way,in  the  midst  of  a  great  smoke  which  issued  from  the  room. 

*  Who's  there?'  cried  out  the  boy,  who  was  of  a  good  spirit. 

^  Silentium!''  whispered  the  other;  ' 'tis  I,  my  boy!'  and, 
holding  his  hand  out,  Harry  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
his  master  and  friend.  Father  Holt.  A  curtain  was  over  the 
window  of  the  Chaplain's  room  that  looked  to  the  court,  and 
Harry  saw  that  the  smoke  came  from  a  great  flame  of  papers 
which  were  burning  in  a  brazier  when  he  entered  the  chaplain's 
room.  After  giving  a  hasty  greeting  and  blessing  to  the  lad, 
who  was  charmed  to  see  his  tutor,  the  father  continued  the 
burning  of  his  papers,  drawing  them  from  a  cupboard  over 
the  mantelpiece  wall,  which  Harry  had  never  seen  before. 

Father  Holt  laughed,  seeing  the  lad's  attention  fixed  at  once 
on  this  hole.  'That  is  right,  Harry,'  he  said;  'faithful  little 
famule^  see  all  and  say  nothing.     You  are  faithful,  I  know.' 

'I  know  I  would  go  to  the  stake  for  you,'  said  Harry. 

'I  don't  want  your  head,'  said  the  father,  patting  it  kindly; 
'all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold  your  tongue.  Let  us  burn  these 
papers,  and  say  nothing  to  anybody.  Should  you  like  to  read 
them?' 

Harry  Esmond  blushed  and  held  down  his  head ;  he  had 
looked  as  the  fact  was,  and  without  thinking,  at  the  paper 
before  him;  and  though  he  had  seen  it,  could  not  understand 
a  word  of  it,  the  letters  being  quite  clear  enough,  but  quite 
without  meaning.  They  burned  the  papers,  beating  down  the 
ashes  in  a  brazier  so  that  scarce  any  traces  of  them  remained. 

Harry  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Father  Holt  in  more 
dresses  than  one;  it  not  being  safe,  or  worth  the  danger,  for 
popish  ecclesiastics  to  wear  their  proper  dress;  and  he  was, 
in  consequence,  in  no  wise  astonished  that  the  priest  should 
now  appear  before  him  in  a  riding  dress,  with  large  buff 
leather  boots,  and  a  feather  to  his  hat,  plain,  but  such  as  gen- 
tlemen wore. 

'You  know  the  secret  of  the  cupboard,'  said  he,  laughing, 
'and  must  be  prepared  for  other  mysteries;'  and  he  opened — 
but  not  a  secret  cupboard  this  time — only  a  wardrobe,  which 
he  usually  kept  locked,  and  from  which  he  now  took  out  two 
or  three  dresses  and  perruques  of  different  colors,  and  a  couple 
of  swords  of  a  pretty  make  (Father  Holt  was  an  expert  prac- 
titioner with  the  small-sword,  and  every  day  while  he  was  at 
home  he  and  his  pupil  practiced  this  exercise,  in  which  the  lad 
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became  a  very  great  proficient),  a  military  coat  aiul  cloak, 
and  a  farmer's  smock,  and  placed  them  in  the  large  hole  over 
the  mantelpiece  from  which  the  papers  had  been  taken. 

'If  they  miss  the  cupboard,'  he  said,  'they  will  not  find 
these ;  if  they  find  them,  they'll  tell  no  tales,  except  that  Father 
Holt  wore  more  suits  of  clothes  than  one.  All  Jesuits  do. 
You  know  what  deceivers  we  are,  Harry.' 

Harry  was  alarmed  at  the  notion  that  his  friend  was  about 
to  leave  him;  but  'No,'  the  priest  said,  'I  may  very  likely 
come  back  with  my  lord  in  a  few  days.  We  are  to  be  toler- 
ated ;  we  are  not  to  be  persecuted.  But  they  may  take  a  fancy 
to  pay  a  visit  at  Castlewood  ere  our  return  ;  and,  as  gentlemen 
of  my  cloth  are  suspected,  they  might  choose  to  examine  my 
papers,  which  concern  nobody — at  least  not  them.'  And  to 
this  day,  whether  the  papers  in  cipher  related  to  politics,  or 
to  the  affairs  of  that  mysterious  society  whereof  Father  Holt 
was  a  member,  his  pupil,  Harry  Esmond,  remains  in  entire 
ignorance. 

The  rest  of  his  goods,  his  small  wardrobe,  etc..  Holt  left 
untouched  on  his  shelves  and  in  his  cupboard,  taking  down 
— with  a  laugh,  however — and  flinging  into  the  brazier,  where 
he  only  half  burned  them  some  theological  treatises  which  he 
had  been  writing  against  the  English  divines.  'And  now,' 
said  he,  'Henry,  my  son,  you  may  testify,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, that  you  saw  me  burning  Latin  sermons  the  last  time 
I  was  here  before  I  went  away  to  London;  and  it  will  be  day- 
breakdirectly,and  I  mustbe  away  before  Lock  wood  isstirring.' 

*  Will  not  Lockwood  let  you  out,  sir?'  Esmond  asked.  Holt 
laughed;  he  was  never  more  gay  or  good-humored  than  when 
in  the  midst  of  action  or  danger. 

'Lockwood  knows  nothing  of  my  being  here,  mind  you,' he 
said ;  'nor  would  you,  you  little  wretch  !  had  you  slept  better. 
You  must  forget  that  I  have  been  here;  and  now  farewell. 
Close  the  door,  and  go  to  your  own  room  and  don't  come  out 
till — stay,  why  should  you  not  know  one  secret  more?  I  know 
you  will  never  betray  me.' 

In  the  chaplain's  room  were  two  windows;  the  one  looking 
into  the  court  facing  westward  to  the  fountain;  the  other,  a 
small  casement  strongly  barred,  and  looking  on  to  the  green 
in  front  of  the  Hall.  This  window  was  too  high  to  reach  from 
the  ground ;  but,  mounting  on  a  buffet  which  stood  beneath  it, 
Father  Holt  showed  me  how,  b}'^  pressing  on  the  base  of  the 
window,  the  whole  framework  of  lead,  glass,  and  iron  stan- 
chions descended  into  a  cavity  worked  below,  from  which  it 
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could  be  drawn  and  restored  to  its  usual  place  from  without; 
a  broken  pane  being  purposely  open  to  admit  the  hand  which 
was  to  work  upon  the  spring  of  the  machine. 

'When  I  am  gone,'  Father  Holt  said,  'you  may  push  away 
the  buffet,  so  that  no  one  may  fancy  that  an  exit  has  been 
made  that  way;  lock  the  door;  place  the  key — where  shall  we 
put  the  key?  under  Chrysostom  on  the  bookshelf  ;  and  if 
any  ask  for  it,  say  I  keep  it  there,  and  told  you  where  to  find 
it,  if  you  had  need  to  go  to  my  room.  The  descent  is 
eas}''  down  the  wall  into  the  ditch;  and  so  once  more  farewell, 
until  I  see  thee  again,  my  dear  sou.'  And  with  this  the  in- 
trepid father  mounted  the  buffet  with  great  agility  and  brisk- 
ness, stepped  across  the  window,  lifting  up  the  bars  and  frame- 
work again  from  the  other  side,  and  only  leaving  room  for 
Harry  Esmond  to  stand  on  tiptoe  and  kiss  his  hand  before  the 
casement  closed,  the  bars  fixing  as  firm  as  ever,  seemingly,  in 
the  stone  arch  overhead.  When  Father  Holt  next  arrived  at 
Castlewood,  it  was  by  the  public  gate  on  horseback;  and  he 
never  so  much  as  alluded  to  the  existence  of  the  private  issue 
to  Harry,  except  when  he  had  need  of  a  private  messenger 
from  within,  for  which  end,  no  doubt,  he  had  instructed  bis 
young  pupil  in  the  means  of  quitting  the  Hall. 

Esmond,  young  as  he  was,  would  have  died  sooner  than  be- 
tray his  friend  and  master,  as  Mr.  Holt  well  knew ;  for  he  had 
tried  the  boy  more  than  once,  putting  temptations  in  his  way, 
to  see  whether  he  would  yield  to  them  and  confess  afterward, 
or  whether  he  would  resist  them,  as  he  did  sometimes,  or 
whether  he  would  lie,  which  he  never  did.  Holt  instructing 
the  boy  on  this  point,  however,  that  if  to  keep  silence  is  not 
to  lie,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  yet  silence  is,  after  all,  equivalent 
to  a  negation;  and  therefore  a  downright  No,  in  the  interest 
of  justice  or  your  friend,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  that  may 
be  prejudicial  to  either,  is  not  criminal,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
praiseworthy;  and  as  lawful  a  way  as  the  other  of  eluding  a 
wrongful  demand.  For  instance  (says  he),  suppose  a  good 
citizen,  who  had  seen  his  Majesty  take  refuge  there,  had  been 
asked,  'Is  King  Charles  up  that  oak  tree?'  his  duty  would  have 
been  not  to  say.  Yes,  so  that  the  Cromwellians  should  seize 
the  king  and  murder  him  like  his  father,  but  No;  his  Majesty 
being  private  in  the  tree,  and  therefore  not  to  be  seen  there 
by  loyal  eyes;  all  which  instruction  in  religion  and  morals, 
as  well  as  in  the  rudiments  of  the  tongues  and  sciences,  the 
boy  took  eagerly  and  with  gratitude  from  his  tutor.  When, 
then.  Holt  was  gone,  and  told  Harry  not  to  see  him,  it  was  aa 
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if  he  had  never  been.  And  he  had  this  answer  pat  when  he 
came  to  be  questioned  a  few  days  after. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  then  at  Salisbury,  as  young 
Esmond  learned  from  seeing  Dr.  Tusher  in  his  best  cassock 
(though  the  roads  were  muddy,  and  he  never  was  known  to 
wear  silk,  only  his  stuff  one,  a-horseback),  with  a  great  orange 
cockade  in  his  broad-leafed  hat,  and  Nahuni,  his  clerk,  orna- 
mented with  a  like  decoration.  The  doctor  was  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  his  parsonage,  when  little  Esmond  saw 
him,  and  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  pay  his  duty  to  his 
Highness  the  Prince,  as  he  mounted  his  pad  and  rode  away 
with  Nahum  behind.  The  village  people  had  orange  cockades 
too,  and  his  friend  the  blacksmith's  laughing  daughter  pinned 
one  into  Harry's  old  hat,  which  he  tore  out  indignantly  when 
they  bade  him  to  cry  *God  save  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Protestant  religion!'  but  the  people  only  laughed,  for  they 
liked  the  boy  in  the  village,  where  his  solitary  condition  moved 
the  general  pity,  and  where  he  found  friendly  welcomes  and 
faces  in  many  houses.  Father  Holt  had  many  friends  there 
too,  for  he  not  only  would  fight  the  blacksmith  at  theology, 
never  losing  his  temper,  but  laughing  the  whole  time  in  his 
pleasant  way ;  but  he  cured  him  of  an  ague  with  quinquina,  and 
was  always  ready  with  a  kind  word  for  any  man  that  asked  it, so 
that  they  said  in  the  village  'twas  a  pity  the  two  were  papists. 

The  director  and  the  vicar  of  Castlewood  agreed  very  well ; 
indeed,  the  former  was  a  perfectly  bred  gentleman,  and  it  was 
the  latter's  business  to  agree  with  everybody.  Dr.  Tusher 
and  the  lady's  maid,  his  spouse,  had  a  boy  who  was  about  the 
age  of  little  Esmond ;  and  there  was  such  a  friendship  between 
the  lads  as  propinquity  and  tolerable  kindness  and  good  humor 
on  either  side  would  be  pretty  sure  to  occasion.  Tom  Tusher 
was  sent  off  early,  however,  to  a  school  in  London,  whither 
his  father  took  him  and  a  volume  of  sermons,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  James;  and  Tom  returned  but  once,  a 
year  afterward,  to  Castlewood  for  many  years  of  his  scholastic 
and  collegiate  life.  Thus  there  was  less  danger  to  Tom  of  a 
perversion  of  his  faith  by  the  director,  who  scarce  ever  saw 
him,  than  there  was  to  Harry,  who  constantly  was  in  the  vicar's 
company;  but  as  long  as  Harry's  religion  was  his  Majesty's, 
and  my  lord's,  and  my  lady's,  the  doctor  said  gravely,  it 
should  not  be  for  him  to  disturb  or  disquiet  him;  it  was  far 
from  him  to  say  that  his  Majesty's  Church  was  not  a  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  upon  which  Father  Holt  used,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  to  laugh,  and  say  that  the  holy  Church 
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throughout  all  the  world,  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
were  very  much  obliged  to  the  doctor. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Tusher  was  away  at  Salisbury  that  there 
came  a  troop  of  dragoons  with  orange  scarfs,  and  quartered 
in  Castlewood,  and  some  of  them  came  up  to  the  Hall,  where 
they  took  possession, robbing  nothing  however  beyond  the  hen- 
house and  the  beer  cellar;  and  only  insisting  upon  going 
through  the  house  and  looking  for  papers.  The  first  room 
they  asked  to  look  at  was  Father  Holt's  room,  of  which  Harry 
Esmond  brought  the  key,  and  they  opened  the  drawers  and 
the  cupboards,  and  tossed  overthe  papersand  clothes, but  found 
nothing  except  his  books  and  clothes,  and  the  vestments  in  a  box 
by  themselves,  with  which  the  dragoons  made  merry,  to  Harry 
Esmond's  horror.  And  to  the  questions  which  the  gentleman 
put  to  Harry,  he  replied  that  F^jther  Holt  was  a  very  kind  man 
to  him,  and  a  very  learned  man,  and  Harry  supposed  would  tell 
him  none  of  his  secrets  if  he  had  any.  He  was  about  eleven 
years  old  at  this  time,  and  looked  as  innocent  as  boys  of  his  age. 

The  family  were  away  more  than  six  months,  and  when  they 
returned  they  were  in  the  deepest  state  of  dejection,  for  King 
James  had  been  banished,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  on  the 
throne,  and  the  direst  persecutions  of  those  of  the  Catholic 
faith  were  apprehended  by  my  lady,  who  said  she  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  the  promises  of  tolera- 
tion that  Dutch  monster  made,  or  in  a  single  word  the  perjured 
wretch  said.  My  lord  and  lady  were  in  a  manner  prisoners 
in  their  own  house;  so  her  ladyship  gave  the  little  page  to 
know,  who  was  by  this  time  growing  of  an  age  to  understand 
what  was  passing  about  him,  and  something  of  the  characters 
of  the  people  he  lived  with. 

*We  are  prisoners,'  says  she;  *in  everything  but  chains,  we 
are  prisoners.  Let  them  come,  let  them  consign  me  to  dun- 
geons, or  strike  off  my  head  from  this  poor  little  throat'  (and 
she  clasped  it  in  her  long  fingers) .  *The  blood  of  the  Esmonds 
will  always  flow  freely  for  their  kings.  We  are  not  like  the 
Churchills — the  Judases  who  kiss  their  master  and  betray  him. 
We  know  how  to  suffer,  how  even  to  forgive  in  the  royal  cause' 
(no  doubt  it  was  to  that  fatal  business  of  losing  the  place  of 
groom  of  the  posset  to  which  her  ladyship  alluded,  as  she 
did  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  day).  'Let  the  tyrant  of  Orange 
bring  his  rack  and  his  odious  Dutch  tortures — the  beast!  the 
wretch !  I  spit  upon  him  and  defy  him.  Cheerfully  will  I 
lay  this  head  upon  the  block;  cheerfully  will  I  accompany  my 
lord  to  the  scaffold;  we  will  cry,  *'God  save  King  James!" 
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with  our  dying  breath, and  smilo  in  the  face  of  the  executioner.^ 
And  she  told  her  page,  a  hundred  times  at  least,  of  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  last  interview  which  she  had  with  his  Majesty. 

*I  flung  myself  before  my  liege's  feet,'  she  said,  'at  Salis- 
bury. I  devoted  myself — my  husband — my  house,  to  his  cause. 
Perhaps  he  remembered  old  times,  when  Isabella  Esmond  was 
young  and  fair;  perhaps  he  recalled  the  day  when  it  was  not 
J  that  knelt — at  least  he  spoke  to  me  with  a  voice  that  re- 
minded 7?2e  of  days  gone  by.  "Egad!"  said  his  Majesty,  *'you 
should  go  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  you  want  anything." 
**No,  sire,"  I  replied,  "I  would  not  kneel  to  a  usurper;  the 
Esmond  that  would  have  served  your  Majesty  will  never  be 
groom  to  a  traitor's  posset."  The  royal  exile  smiled  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  misfortune ;  he  deigned  to  raise  me  with  words 
of  consolation.  The  viscoui^,  my  husband,  himself,  could 
not  be  angry  at  the  august  salute  with  which  he  honored  me !' 

The  public  misfortune  had  the  effect  of  making  my  lord  and 
his  lady  better  friends  than  they  ever  had  been  since  their 
courtship.  My  Lord  Viscount  had  shown  both  loyalty  and 
spirit  when  these  were  rare  qualities  in  the  dispirited  party 
about  the  king;  and  the  praise  he  got  elevated  him  not  a 
little  in  his  wife's  good  opinion,  and  perhaps  in  his  own.  He 
wakened  up  from  the  listless  and  supine  life  which  he  had 
been  leading;  was  always  riding  to  and  fro  in  consultation 
with  this  friend  or  that  of  the  king's ;  the  page  of  course  know- 
ing little  of  his  doings,  but  remarking  only  his  greater  cheer- 
fulness and  altered  demeanor. 

Father  Holt  came  to  the  Hall  constantly,  but  officiated  no 
longer  openly  as  Chaplain ;  he  was  always  fetching  and  carrj^- 
ing;  strangers,  military  and  ecclesiastic  (Harry  knew  the 
latter,  though  they  came  in  all  sorts  of  disguises),  were  con- 
tinally  arriving  and  departing.  My  lord  made  long  absences 
and  sudden  reappearances,  using  sometimes  the  means  of  exit 
which  Father  Holt  had  employed,  though  how  often  the  little 
window  in  the  chaplain's  room  let  in  or  let  out  my  lord  and 
his  friends,  Harry  could  not  tell.  He  stoutly  kept  his  promise 
to  the  father  of  not  prying,  and  if  at  midnight  from  his  little 
room  he  heard  noises  of  persons  stirring  in  the  next  chamber, 
be  turned  round  to  the  wall,  and  hid  his  curiosity  under  his 
pillow  until  it  fell  asleep.  Of  course  he  could  not  help  re- 
marking that  the  priest's  journeys  were  constant,  and  under- 
standing by  a  hundred  signs  that  some  active  though  secret 
business  employed  him;  what  this  was  may  pretty  well  be 
guessed  by  what  soon  happened  to  my  lord. 
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No  garrison  or  watch  was  put  into  Castlewood  when  my 
iord  came  back,  but  a  guard  was  in  the  village;  and  one  or 
other  of  them  was  always  on  the  green  keeping  a  lookout  on 
our  great  gate,  and  those  who  went  out  and  in.  Lockwood  said 
that  at  night  especially  every  person  who  came  in  or  went  out 
was  watched  by  the  outlying  sentries.  'Twas  lucky  that  we 
had  a  gate  which  their  worships  knew  nothing  about.  My 
lord  and  Father  Holt  must  have  made  constant  journeys  at 
night;  once  or  twice  little  Harry  acted  as  their  messenger  and 
discreet  little  aid-de-camp.  He  remembers  he  was  bidden  to 
go  into  the  village  with  his  fishing-rod,  enter  certain  houses, 
ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  tell  the  goodman,  'There  would 
be  a  horse  market  at  Newbury  next  Thursday,'  and  so  carry 
the  same  message  on  to  the  next  house  on  his  list. 

He  did  not  know  what  the  message  meant  at  the  time,  nor 
what  was  happening;  which  may  as  well,  however,  for  clear- 
ness' sake,  be  explained  here.  The  Prince  of  Orange  being 
gone  to  Ireland,  where  the  king  was  ready  to  meet  him  with  a 
great  army,  it  was  determined  that  a  great  rising  of  his 
Majesty's  party  should  take  place  in  this  country;  and  my 
lord  was  to  head  the  force  in  our  county.  Of  late  be  had 
taken  a  greater  lead  in  affairs  than  before,  having  the  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  Holt  at  his  elbow,  and  my  Lady  Viscountess 
strongly  urging  him  on ;  and  my  Lord  Sark  being  in  the  Tower 
a  prisoner,  and  Sir  Wilmot  Crawley  of  Queen's  Crawley  hav- 
ing gone  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange's  side — my  lord  became 
the  most  considerable  person  in  our  part  of  the  county  for  the 
affairs  of  the  king. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  regiment  of  Scots  Greys  and  Dra- 
goons, then  quartered  at  Newbury,  should  declare  for  the 
king  on  a  certain  day,  when  likewise  the  gentry  affected  to 
his  Majesty's  cause  were  to  come  in  with  their  tenants  and  ad- 
herents to  Newbury,  march  upon  the  Dutch  troops  at  Reading 
under  Ginkel;  and,  these  overthrown,  and  their  indomitable 
little  master  away  in  Ireland,  'twas  thought  that  our  side 
might  move  on  London  itself,  and  a  confident  victory  was 
predicted  for  the  king. 

As  these  great  matters  were  in  agitation,  my  lord  lost  his 
listless  manner  and  seemed  to  gain  health;  my  lady  did  not 
scold  him,  Mr.  Holt  came  to  and  fro,  busy  always;  and  little 
Harry  longed  to  have  been  a  few  inches  taller,  that  he  might 
draw  a  sword  in  this  good  cause. 

One  day,  it  must  have  been  about  the  month  of  July,  1690, 
my  lord,  in  a  great  horseman's  coat,  under  which  Harry  could 
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see  the  shining  of  a  steel  breastplate  he  had  on,  called  little 
Harry  to  him,  put  the  hair  olf  the  child's  forehead,  and  kissed 
him  and  bade  God  bless  him  in  such  an  affectionate  way  as 
he  never  had  used  before.  Father  Holt  blessed  him  too,  and 
then  they  took  leave  of  my  Lady  Viscountess,  who  came  from 
her  apartment  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
her  gentlewoman  and  Mrs.  Tusher  supporting  her.  *  You  are 
going  to — to  ride,'  says  she.  *0h,  that  I  might  come  too !  but 
in  my  situation  I  am  forbidden  horse  exercise.' 

'We  kiss  my  Lady  Marchionesss'  hand,'  says  Mr.  Holt. 

*My  lord,  God  speed  you!'  she  said,  stepping  up  and  em- 
bracing my  lord  in  a  grand  manner.  *Mr.  Holt,  I  ask  your 
blessing;'  and  she  knelt  down  for  that,  while  Mrs.  Tusher 
tossed  her  head  up. 

Mr.  Holt  gave  the  same  benediction  to  the  little  page,  who 
went  down  and  held  my  lord's  stirrups  for  him  to  mount;  there 
were  two  servants  waiting  there  too,  and  they  rode  out  of 
Castlewood  gates. 

As  they  crossed  the  bridge  Harry  could  see  an  officer  in 
scarlet  ride  up,  touching  his  hat,  and  address  my  lord. 

The  party  stopped,  and  came  to  some  parley  or  discussion, 
which  presently  ended,  my  lord  putting  his  horse  into  a  canter 
after  taking  off  his  hat  and  making  a  bow  to  the  officer,  who 
rode  alongside  him  step  for  step;  the  trooper  accompanying 
him  falling  back,  and  riding  with  my  lord's  two  men.  They 
cantered  over  the  Green,  and  behind  the  elms  (my  lord  wav- 
ing his  hand,  Harry  thought),  and  so  they  disappeared.  That 
evening  we  had  a  great  panic,  the  cowboy  coming  at  milking 
time  riding  one  of  our  horses,  which  he  had  found  grazing 
at  the  outer  park  wall. 

All  night  my  Lady  Viscountess  was  in  a  very  quiet  an(^  sub- 
dued mood.  She  scarce  found  fault  with  anybody;  she  played 
at  cards  for  six  hours;  little  page  Esmond  went  to  sleep.  He 
prayed  for  my  lord  and  the  good  cause  before  closing  his  eyes. 

It  was  quite  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  when  the  porter's 
bell  rang,  and  old  Lockwood,  waking  up,  let  in  one  of  my 
lords'  servants,  who  had  gone  with  him  in  the  morning,  and 
who  returned  with  a  melancholy  story.  The  officer  who  rode  up 
to  my  lord  had,  it  appeared,  said  to  him  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  inform  his  lordship  that  he  was  not  under  arrest,  but  under 
surveillance,  and  to  request  him  not  to  ride  abroad  that  day. 

My  lord  replied  that  riding  was  good  for  his  health,  that  if 
the  captain  chose  to  accompany  him  he  was  welcon^^;  and  it 
was  then  that  he  made  a  bow,  and  they  cantered  away  together. 
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When  he  came  on  to  Wansey  Down,  my  lord  all  of  a  sudden 
pulled  up,  and  the  party  came  to  halt  at  the  cross-way. 

*Sir,'  says  he  to  the  officer,  "we  are  four  to  two;  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  take  that  road  and  leave  me  to  go  mine?* 

*Your  road  is  mine,  my  lord,'  says  the  officer. 

*Then '  says  my  lord ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for 

the  officer,  drawing  a  pistol,  snapped  it  at  his  lordship;  as  at 
the  same  moment  Father  Holt,  drawing  a  pistol,  shot  the  officer 
through  the  head.  It  was  done,  and  the  man  dead  in  an  in- 
stant of  time.  The  orderly,  gazing  at  the  officer,  looked  scared 
for  a  moment,  and  galloped  away  for  his  life. 

*Fire!  fire!'  cried  out  Father  Holt,  sending  another  shot 
after  the  trooper,  but  the  two  servants  were  too  much  sur- 
prised to  use  their  pieces,  and  my  lord  calling  to  them  to  hold 
their  hands,  the  fellow  got  away. 

*Mr.  Holt,  quipensait  d  tout^^  says  Blaise,  *gets  off  his  horse, 
examines  the  pockets  of  the  dead  officer  for  papers,  gives  his 
money  to  us  two,  and  says,  *'The  wine  is  drawn,  M.  le  Mar- 
quis"— why  did  he  say  Marquis  to  M.  le  Vicomte? — '^we  must 
drink  it." 

*The  poor  gentleman's  horse  was  a  better  one  than  that  I 
rode,'  Blaise  continues;  *Mr.  Holt  bid  me  get  on  him,  and 
so  I  gave  a  cut  to  Whitefoot,  and  she  trotted  home.  We  rode 
on  toward  Newbury;  we  heard  firing  toward  midday;  at 
two  o'clock  a  horseman  comes  up  to  us  as  we  were  giving  our 
cattle  water  at  an  inn,  and  says,  "All  is  done!  The  ficossais 
declared  an  hour  too  soon — General  Ginkel  was  down  upon 
them."     The  whole  thing  was  at  an  end. 

*  "And  we've  shot  an  officer  on  duty,  and  let  his  orderly 
escape,"  says  my  lord. 

'  "Blaise,"  says  Mr.  Holt,  writing  two  lines  on  his  table- 
book,  one  for  my  lady,  and  one  for  you.  Master  Harry;  "you 
mustgoback  toCastlewood,  and  deliverthese,"and  behold  me. ' 

And  he  gave  Harry  the  two  papers.  He  read  that  to  him- 
self, which  only  said,  *Burn  the  papers  in  the  cupboard,  burn 
this.  You  know  nothing  about  anything.'  Harry  read  this, 
ran  upstairs  to  his  mistress'  apartment,  where  her  gentle- 
woman slept  near  to  the  door,  made  her  bring  a  light  and 
wake  my  lady,  into  whose  hands  he  gave  the  paper.  She  was 
a  wonderful  object  to  look  at  in  her  night  attire,  nor  had  Harry 
ever  seen  the  like. 

As  soon  as  she  had  the  paper  in  her  hand,  Harry  stepped 
back  to  the  chaplain's  room,  opened  the  secret  cupboard  over 
the  fireplace,  burned  all  the  papers  in  it,  and  as  he  had  seen  the 
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priest  do  before,  took  down  one  of  liis  reverence's  manuscript 
sermons,  and  half  burned  that  in  the  brazier.  I^y  the  time  the 
papers  were  quite  destroyed  it  was  dayliglit.  Harry  ran  back 
to  his  mistress  again.  Her  gentlewoman  ushered  him  again 
into  her  ladyship's  chamber;  she  told  him  (from  l)ehind  her 
nuptial  curtains)  to  bid  the  coach  be  got  ready,  and  that  she 
would  ride  away  anon. 

But  the  mysteries  of  her  ladyship's  toilet  were  as  awfully 
long  on  this  day  as  on  any  other,  and,  long  after  the  coach 
was  ready,  my  lady  was  still  attiring  herself.  And  just  as 
the  viscountess  stepped  forth  from  her  room,  ready  for  de- 
parture, young  John  Lockwood  comes  running  up  from  the 
village  with  news  that  a  lawyer,  three  officers,  and  twenty  or 
four-and-twenty  soldiers,  were  marching  thence  upon  the 
house.  John  had  but  two  minutes  the  start  of  them,  and,  ere 
he  had  well  told  his  story,  the  troop  rode  into  our  courtyard. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    ISSUE      OF    THE    PLOTS THE     DEATH     OF    THOMAS,    THIRD 

VISCOUNT  OF  CASTLEWOOD;    and    THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  HIS 
VISCOUNTESS. 

At  first  my  lad}^  was  for  dying  like  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (to 
whom  she  fancied  she  bore  a  resemblance  in  beauty), and  strok- 
ing her  scraggy  neck,  said,  *They  will  find  Isabel  of  Castle- 
wood  is  equal  to  her  fate.'  Her  gentlewoman,  Victoire,  per- 
suaded her  that  her  prudent  course  was,  as  she  could  not  fly, 
to  receive  the  troops  as  though  she  suspected  nothing,  and 
that  her  chamber  was  the  best  place  wherein  to  await 
them.  So  her  black  japan  casket,  which  Harry  was  to  carry 
to  the  coach,  was  taken  back  to  her  ladyship's  chamber, 
whither  the  maid  and  mistress  retired.  Victoire  came  out 
presently,  bidding  the  page  to  say  her  ladyship  was  ill,  con- 
fined to  her  bed  with  the  rheumatism. 

By  this  time  the  soldiers  had  reached  Castlewood.  Harry 
Esmond  saw  them  from  the  window  of  the  tapestry  parlor;  a 
couple  of  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  gate,  a  half  dozen  more 
walked  toward  the  stables;  and  some  others,  preceded  by  their 
commander,  and  a  man  in  black,  a  lawyer  probably,  were  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  servants  to  the  stair  leading  up  to  th** 
part  of  the  house  which  my  lord  and  lady  inhabited. 

So  the  captain,  a  handsome  kind  man,  and  the  lawyer,  came 
through  the  anteroom  to  the  tapestry  parlor,  and  whera  now 
was  nobody  but  young  Harry  Esmond,  the  page. 
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*Tell  your  mistress,  little  man,'  says  the  captain  kindly, 
'that  we  must  speak  to  her.' 

'My  mistress  is  ill  abed,'  said  the  page. 

*  What  complaint  has  she?'  asked  the  captain. 

The  boy  said,  'The  rheumatism.' 

'Rheumatism?  that's  a  sad  complaint,'  continues  the  good- 
natured  captain ;  'and  the  coach  is  in  the  yard  to  fetch  the 
doctor,  I  suppose?' 

'I  don't  know,'  says  the  boy. 

'And  how  long  has  her  ladyship  been  ill?' 

'I  don't  know,'  says  the  boy. 

'When  did  my  lord  go  away?' 

'Yesterday  night.' 

'With  Father  Holt?' 

'With  Mr.  Holt.' 

'And  which  way  did  they  travel?'  asks  the  lawyer. 

'They  traveled  without  me,'  says  the  page. 

'We  must  see  Lady  Castlewood.' 

*I  have  orders  that  nobody  goes  in  to  her  ladyship — she  ia 
sick,'  says  the  page;  but  at  this  moment  Victoire  came  out. 
'Hush !'  says  she ;  and,  as  if  not  knowing  that  anyone  was  near, 
'What's  this  noise?'  says  she.    'Is  this  gentleman  the  doctor?' 

'Stuff!  we  must  see  Lady  Castlewood,'  says  the  lawyer, 
pushing  by. 

The  curtains  of  her  ladyship's  room  were  down  and  the 
chamber  dark,  and  she  was  in  bed  with  a  nightcap  on  her  head 
and  propped  up  by  her  pillows,  looking  none  the  less  ghastly 
because  of  the  red  which  was  still  on  her  cheeks,  and  which 
she  could  not  afford  to  forego. 

'Is  that  the  doctor?'  she  said. 

'There  is  no  use  in  this  deception,  madam,'  Captain  West- 
bury  said  (for  so  was  he  named).  'My  duty  is  to  arrest 
the  person  of  Thomas,  Viscount  Castlewood,  a  nonjuring  peer, 
of  Robert  Tusher,  vicar  of  Castlewood, and  Henry  Holt,known 
under  various  other  names  and  designations,  a  Jesuit  priest, 
who  officiated  as  chaplain  here  in  the  late  king's  time,  and  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  which  was  about  to  break 
out  in  this  country  against  the  authority  of  their  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary;  and  my  orders  are  to  search 
the  house  for  such  papers  or  traces  of  the  conspiracy  as  may 
be  found  here.  Your  ladyship  will  please  to  give  me  your 
keys,  and  it  will  be  as  well  for  yourself  that  you  should  help 
us,  in  every  way,  in  our  search.' 

'You  see,  sir,  that  I  have  the  rheumatism,  and  cannot  move,' 
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said  the  lady,  looking  uncominonly  ghastly  as  she  sat  up  in 
her  bed,  where,  however,  she  had  had  her  cheeks  painted,  and 
a  new  cap  put  on,  so  that  she  might  at  least  look  her  best  when 
the  officers  came. 

*I  shall  take  leave  to  place  a  sentinel  in  the  chamber,  so  that 
your  ladj^ship,  in  case  you  should  wish  to  rise,  may  have  an 
arm  to  lean  on,'  Captain  Westbury  said.  *Your  woman  will 
show  me  where  I  am  to  look;'  and  Mme.  Victoire,  chattering 
in  her  half  French  and  half  English  jargon,  opened  while  the 
captain  examined  one  drawer  after  another;  but,  as  Harry 
Esmond  thought,  rather  carelessly,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
as  if  he  was  only  conducting  the  examination  for  form's  sake. 

Before  one  of  the  cupboards  Victoire  flung  herself  down, 
stretching  out  her  arms,  and,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  cried, 
*Non,  jamais,  monsieur  I'officier!  Jamais!  I  will  rather  die 
than  let  you  see  this  wardrobe.' 

But  Captain  Westbury  would  open  it,  still  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  which, when  the  box  wasopened,turnedinto  afairburst  of 
laughter.  It  contained — not  papers  regarding  the  conspiracy 
— but  my  lady's  wigs,  washes,  and  rouge  pots,  and  Victoire 
said  men  were  monsters,  as  the  captain  w^ent  on  with  his  per- 
quisition. He  tapped  the  back  to  see  whether  or  no  it  was 
hollow,  and  as  he  thrust  his  hands  into  the  cupboard,  my  lady 
from  her  bed  called  out  with  a  voice  that  did  not  sound  like 
that  of  a  very  sick  woman,  'Is  it  your  commission  to  insult 
ladies  as  well  as  to  arrest  gentlemen,  captain?' 

*  These  articles  are  onlj^  dangerous  when  w^orn  by  your  lady- 
ship,' the  captain  said,  with  a  low  bow,  and  a  mock  grin  of 
politeness.  *I  have  found  nothing  which  concerns  the  gov- 
ernment as  yet — only  the  weapons  with  w^hich  beauty  is  au- 
thorized to  kill,'  said  he,  pointing  to  a  wig  with  his  sword-tip. 
*We  must  now  proceed  to  search  the  rest  of  the  house.' 

*You  are  not  going  to  leave  that  wretch  in  the  room  with 
me,'  cried  my  lady,  pointing  to  the  soldier. 

'What  can  I  do,  madam?  Somebody  you  must  have  to 
smooth  your  pillow  and  bring  your  medicine — permit  me ' 

'Sir!'  screamed  out  my  lady. 

'Madam,  if  you  are  too  ill  to  leave  the  bed,'  the  captain 
then  said,  rather  sternly,  'I  must  have  in  four  of  mj^  men  to 
lift  you  off  in  the  sheet.  I  must  examine  this  bed,  in  a  word ; 
papers  may  be  hidden  in  a  bed  as  elsewhere;  we  know  that 
very  well  and ' 

Here  it  was  her  ladyship's  turn  to  shriek,  for  the  captain, 
with  his  fist  shaking  the  pillows  and  bolsters,  at  last  came  to 
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*burn'  as  they  say  in  the  play  of  forfeits,  and  wrenching  away 
one  of  the  pillows,  said,  'Look!  did  not  I  tell  you  so?  Here 
is  a  pillow  stuffed  with  paper.' 

'Some  villain  has  betrayed  us,'  cried  out  my  lady,  sitting 
upinthe  bed,  showing  herself  full  dressed  under  her  night-rail. 

'And  now  your  ladyship  can  move,  I  am  sure;  permit  me  to 
give  you  m}^  hand  to  rise.  You  will  have  to  travel  for  some 
distance — as  far  as  Ilexton  Castle,  to-night.  Will  you  have 
your  coach?  Your  woman  shall  attend  you  if  you  like — and 
the  japan  box.' 

*Sir !  you  don't  strike  a  man  when  he  is  down,'  said  my  lady, 
with  some  dignity;  'can  you  not  spare  a  woman?' 

'  Yourladyship  must  please  to  rise,  and  let  me  search  the  bed,' 
said  the  captain;  '  there  isnomoretimetolosein  bandyingtalk.' 

And,  without  more  ado,  the  gaunt  old  woman  got  up.  Harry 
Esmond  recollected  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  figure,  with  the 
brocade  dress  and  the  white  night-rail,  and  the  gold-clocked 
red  stockings  and  white  red-heeled  shoes,  sitting  up  in  the 
bed,  and  stepping  from  it.  The  trunks  were  ready  packed 
for  departure  in  her  anteroom,  and  the  horses  ready  harnessed 
in  the  stable;  about  all  which  the  captain  seemed  to  know  by  in- 
formation got  from  some  quarter  or  other ;  and  whence  Esmond 
could  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  in  after  times,  when  Dr. 
Tusher  complained  that  King  William's  government  had 
basely  treated  him  for  services  done  in  that  cause. 

And  here  he  may  relate,  though  he  was  then  too  young  to 
know  all  that  was  happening,  what  the  papers  contained,  of 
which  Captain  Westbury  had  made  a  seizure,  and  which  papers 
had  been  transferred  from  the  japan  box  to  the  bed  when  the 
officers  arrived. 

There  was  a  list  of  gentlemen  of  the  county  in  Father  Holt's 
handwriting — Mr.  Freeman's  (King  James')  friends — a  similar 
paper  being  found  among  those  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  Mr. 
Coplestone,  who  suffered  death  for  this  conspiracy. 

There  was  a  patent  conferring  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Esmond 
on  my  Lord  Castlewood  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  his  ap- 
pointment as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  major  general.* 

There  were  various  letters  from  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
some  ardent  and  some  doubtful,  in  the  king's  service ;  and 
(very  luckily  for  him)  two  letters  concerning  Colonel  Francis 

*  To  have  this  rank  of  marquis  restored  in  the  family  had  always  been  my  Lady 
Viscount's  ambition;  and  her  old  maiden  aunt,  Barbara  Topham,  the  goldsmith's 
daughter,  dying  about  this  time,  and  leaving  all  her  property  to  Lady  Castlewood,  I  have 
heard  that  her  ladyship  sent  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  to  King  James,  a  proceed- 
ing which  so  irritated  my  Lord  Castlewood  that  he  actually  went  to  the  parish  church, 
and  was  only  appeased  by  the  marquis'  title  which  his  exiled  majesty  sent  to  him  ia 
retm-n  for  the  £15,000  his  subject  lent  him. 
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Esmond;  one  from  Father  Ilolt,  which  said,  *I  have  been  to 
see  this  colonel  at  his  house  at  Walcote,  near  to  Wells,  where 
he  resides  since  the  king's  departure,  and  pressed  him  very 
eagerly  in  Mr.  Freeman's  cause,  showing  him  the  great  ad- 
vantage he  would  have  by  trading  with  that  merchant,  offer- 
ing him  large  premiums  there  as  agreed  between  us.  13ut  he 
says  no;  he  considers  Mr.  Freeman  the  head  of  the  firm,  will 
never  trade  against  him  or  embark  with  any  other  trading 
company,  but  considers  his  duty  was  done  when  Mr.  Freeman 
left  England.  This  colonel  seems  to  care  more  for  his  wife 
and  his  beagles  than  for  affairs.  lie  asked  me  much  about 
young  H.  E.,  "that  bastard,"  as  he  called  him;  doubting  my 
lord's  intentions  respecting  him.  I  reassured  him  on  this  head, 
stating  what  I  knew  of  the  lad,  and  our  intentions  respecting 
him,  but  with  regard  to  Freeman  he  was  inflexible.' 

And  another  letter  was  from  Colonel  Esmond  to  his  kinsman, 
to  say  that  one  Captain  Holton  had  been  with  him  offering 
him  large  bribes  to  join  you  know  who^  and  saying  that  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Castlewood  was  deeply  engaged  in  that 
quarter.  But  for  his  part  he  had  broke  his  sword  when  the 
K.  left  the  country,  and  would  never  again  fight  in  that  quarrel. 
The  P.  of  O.  was  a  man,  at  least,  of  a  noble  courage; and  his 
duty,  and,  as  he  thought,  every  Englishman's,  was  to  keep  the 
country  quiet  and  the  French  out  of  it;  and,  in  fine,  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme. 

Of  the  existence  of  these  two  letters  and  the  contents  of  the 
pillow  Colonel  Frank  Esmond,  who  became  Viscount  Castle- 
wood, told  Henry  Esmond  afterward  when  the  letters  were 
shown  to  his  lordship,  who  congratulated  himself,  as  he  had 
good  reason,  that  he  had  not  joined  in  the  scheme  which  proved 
so  fatal  to  many  concerned  in  it.  But  naturally  the  lad  knew 
little  about  these  circumstances  when  they  happened  under  his 
eyes;  only  being  aware  that  his  patron  and  his  mistress  were 
in  some  trouble,  which  had  caused  the  flight  of  the  one  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  other  by  the  officers  of  King  William. 

The  seizure  of  the  papers  effected,  the  gentlemen  did  not 
pursue  their  further  search  through  Castlewood  House  very 
rigorously.  They  examined  Mr.  Holt's  room,  being  led  thither 
by  his  pupil,  who  showed,  as  the  father  had  bidden  him,  the 
place  where  the  key  of  his  chamber  lay,  opened  the  door  for 
the  gentlemen,  and  conducted  them  into  the  room. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  to  the  half-burned  papers  in  the 
brazier,  they  examined  them  eagerly  enough,  and  their  young 
guide  was  a  little  amused  at  their  perplexity. 
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*What  are  these?'  says  one. 

*  They 're  written  in  a  foreign  language,'  says  the  lawyer. 
*What  are  you  laughing  at,  little  whelp?'  adds  he,  turning 
round  as  he  saw  the  boy  smile. 

*Mr.  Holt  said  they  were  sermons,'  Harry  said,  *and  bade 
me  to  burn  them' — which  indeed  was  true  of  those  papers. 

*Sermons  indeed — it's  treason,  I  would  lay  a  wager,'  cries 
the  lawj^er. 

*Egad!  it's  Greek  to  me,'  says  Captain  Westbury.  *Can 
you  read  it,  little  boy?' 

*Yes,  sir,  a  little,'  Harry  said. 

*Then  read,  and  read  in  English,  sir,  on  your  peril,'  said 
the  lawyer.     And  Harry  began  to  translate : 

*Hath  not  one  of  your  own  writers  said,  "The  children  of 
Adam  are  now  laboring,  as  much  as  he  himself  ever  did,  about 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  shaking  the  boughs 
thereof,  and  seeking  the  fruit,  being  for  the  most  part  unmind- 
ful of  the  tree  of  life."  Oh,  blind  generation!  'tis  this  tree  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  serpent  has  led  you' — and  here  the 
boy  was  obliged  to  stop,  the  rest  of  the  page  being  charred 
by  the  fire;  and  asked  of  the  lawyer — 'Shall  I  go  on,  sir?' 

The  lawyer  said,  'This  boy  is  deeper  than  he  seems;  who 
knows  that  he  is  not  laughing  at  us?' 

'Let's  have  in  Dick  the  Scholar,'  cried  Captain  Westbury, 
laughing;  and  he  called  to  a  trooper  out  of  fhe  window,  'Ho, 
Dick,  come  in  here  and  construe.' 

A  thickset  soldier,  with  a  square  good-humored  face,  came 
in  at  the  summons,  saluting  his  officer. 

'Tell  us  what  is  this,  Dick,'  says  the  lawyer. 

*My  name  is  Steele,  sir,'  says  the  soldier.  *I  may  be  Dick 
for  my  friends, but  I  don't  name  gentlemen  of  your  cloth  among 
them.' 

'Well,  then,  Steele.' 

'Mr.  Steele,  sir,  if  youplease.  Whenyouaddress  a  gentleman 
of  his  Majesty's  Horse  Guards,  be  pleased  not  to  be  so  familiar.' 

*I  didn't  know,  sir,'  said  the  lawyer. 

'How  should  you?  I  take  it  you  are  not  accustomed  to  meet 
with  gentlemen,'  says  the  trooper. 

'Hold  thy  prate,  and  read  that  bit  of  paper,'  says  Westbury. 

"Tis  Latin,'  says  Dick,  glancing  at  it,  and  again  saluting 
his  officer,  'and  from  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Cudworth's,'  and  he 
translated  the  words  pretty  much  as  Henry  Esmond  had  ren- 
dered them. 

'  What  a  young  scholar  you  are, '  says  the  captain  to  the  boyc 
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'Depend  on  it,  he  knows  more  than  he  tells,'  says  the  lawyer 
*I  think  we  will  pack  him  off  in  the  coach  with  oldJezebel.' 

*For  construing  a  bit  of  Latin?'  said  the  captain  very  good- 
naturedly. 

*I  would  as  lief  go  there  as  anywhere,'  Harry  Esmond  said 
simply,  'for  there  is  nobody  to  care  for  me.' 

There  must  have  been  something  touching  in  the  child's 
voice  or  in  this  description  of  his  solitude,  for  the  captain 
looked  at  him  very  good-naturedly,  and  the  trooper  called 
Steele  put  his  hand  kindly  on  the  lad's  head,  and  said  some 
words  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

'What  does  he  say?'  says  the  lawyer. 

'Faith,  ask  Dick  himself,'  cried  Captain  Westbury. 

'I  said  I  was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune  myself,  and  had 
earned  to  succor  the  miserable,  and  that's  not  your  trade, Mr. 
Sheepskin,'  said  the  trooper. 

'You  had  better  leave  Dick  the  Scholar  alone,  Mr.  Corbet,' 
the  captain  said.  And  Harry  Esmond,  always  touched  by  a 
kind  face  and  kind  word,  felt  very  grateful  to  his  good- 
natured  champion. 

The  horses  were  by  this  time  harnessed  to  the  coach ;  and 
the  countess  and  Victoire  came  down  and  were  put  into  the 
vehicle.  This  woman,  who  quarreled  with  Harry  Esmond  all 
day,  was  melted  at  parting  with  him,  and  called  him  'dear 
angel,'  and  'poor  infant,'  and  a  hundred  other  names. 

The  viscountess,  giving  him  her  lean  hand  to  kiss,  bade 
him  always  be  faithful  to  the  house  of  Esmond.  '  If  evil  should 
happen  to  my  lord,'  says  she,  'his  successor,  I  trust,  will  be 
found,  and  give  you  protection.  Situated  as  I  am,  they  will 
not  dare  wreak  their  vengeance  on  me  now.'*  And  she  kissed 
a  medal  she  wore  with  great  fervor,  and  Henry  Esmond  knew 
not  in  the  least  what  her  meaning  was;  but  hath  since  learned 
that,  old  as  she  was,  she  was  forever  expecting,  by  the  good 
offices  of  saints  and  relics,  to  have  an  heir  to  the  title  of  Esmond. 

Harry  Esmond  was  too  young  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  secrets  of  politics  in  which  his  patrons  were  implicated ;  for 
they  put  but  few  questions  to  theboy  (who  was  little  of  stature, 
and  looked  much  younger  than  his  age),  and  such  questions  as 
they  put  he  answered  cautiously  enough,  and  professing  even 
more  ignorance  than  he  had,  for  which  his  examiners  willingly 
enough  gave  him  credit.  He  did  not  say  a  word  about  the 
window  or  the  cupboard  over  the  fireplace ;  and  these  secrets 
quite  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  searchers. 

So  then  my  lady  was  consigned  to  her  coach  and  sent  off 
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to  Hexton,  with  her  woman  and  the  man  of  law  to  bear  her 
company, a  couple  of  troopers  riding  on  either  side  of  the  coach. 
And  Harry  was  left  behind  at  the  Hall,  belonging  as  it  were 
to  nobody,  and  quite  alone  in  the  world.  The  captain  and  a 
guard  of  men  remained  in  possession  there;  and  the  soldiers, 
who  were  very  good-natured  and  kind,  ate  my  lord's  mutton 
and  drank  his  wine,  and  made  themselves  comfortable,  as  they 
well  might  do  in  such  pleasant  quarters. 

The  captains  had  their  dinner  served  in  my  lord's  tapestry 
parlor,  and  poor  little  Harry  thought  his  duty  was  to  wait 
upon  Captain  Westbury's  chair,  as  his  custom  had  been  to 
serve  his  lord  when  he  sat  there. 

After  the  departure  of  the  countess  Dick  the  Scholar  took 
Harry  Esmond  under  his  special  protection,  and  would  ex- 
amine him  in  his  humanities,  and  talk  to  him  both  of  French 
and  Latin,  in  which  tongues  the  lad  found,  and  his  new  friend 
was  willing  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  even  more  pro- 
ficient than  Scholar  Dick.  Hearing  that  he  had  learned  them 
from  a  Jesuit,  in  the  praise  of  whom  and  whose  goodness  Harry 
was  never  tired  of  speaking,  Dick,  rather  to  the  boy's  surprise, 
who  began  to  have  an  early  shrewdness  like  many  children 
bred  up  alone,  showed  a  great  deal  of  theological  science  and 
knowledge  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  Churches; 
so  that  he  and  Harry  would  have  hours  of  controversy  together, 
in  which  the  boy  was  certainly  worsted  by  the  arguments  of 
this  singular  trooper.  'I  am  no  common  soldier,'  Dick  would 
say,  and  indeed  it  was  easy  to  see  by  his  learning,  breeding, 
and  many  accomplishments  that  he  was  not.  'I  am  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  the  empire ;  I  have  had  my  educa- 
tion at  a  famous  school  and  a  famous  university;  I  learned 
my  first  rudiments  of  Latin  near  to  Smithfield  in  London,  where 
the  martyrs  were  roasted.' 

'You  hanged  as  many  of  ours,'  interposed  Harry;  *and,  for 
the  matter  of  persecution.  Father  Holt  told  me  that  a  young 
gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  eighteen  years  of  age,  student  at  the 
college  there,  was  hanged  for  heresy  only  last  year,  though  he 
recanted  and  solemnly  asked  pardon  for  his  errors.' 

*  Faith!  there  has  been  too  much  persecution  on  both  sides; 
but  'twas  you  taught  us.' 

*Nay,  'twas  the  pagans  began  it,'  cried  the  lad,  and  began 
to  instance  a  number  of  saints  of  the  Church,  from  the  proto- 
martyr  downward.  *This  one's  fire  went  out  under  him ;  that 
one's  oil  cooled  in  the  caldron ;  at  a  third  holy  head  the  execu- 
tioner chopped  three  times  and  it  would  not  come  off.     Show 
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US  martyrs  in  yo?ir  Church  for  whom  sucli  miracles  have  been 
done.' 

*Nay,'  says  the  trooper  gravely,  'the  miracles  of  the  first 
three  centuries  belong  to  my  Church  as  well  as  yours,  Master 
Papist,'  and  then  added,  with  something  of  a  smile  upon  his 
countenance,  and  a  queer  look  at  Harry.  'And  yet,  my  little 
catechizer,  I  have  sometimes  thought  about  those  miracles  that 
there  was  not  much  good  in  them,  since  the  victim's  head 
always  finished  by  coming  off  at  the  third  or  forth  chop,  and 
the  caldron,  if  it  did  not  boil  one  day,  boiled  the  next.  IIow- 
beit,  in  our  times,  the  Church  has  lost  that  questionable  ad- 
vantage of  respites.  There  never  was  a  shower  to  put  out 
Ridley's  fire,  nor  an  angel  to  turn  the  edge  of  Campion's  ax. 
The  rack  tore  the  limbs  of  Southwell  the  Jesuit  and  Sympson 
the  Protestant  alike.  For  faith,  everywhere  multitudes  die 
willingly  enough.  I  have  read  in  M.Rycaut's  "History  of  the 
Turks,"  of  thousands  of  Mohammed's  followers  rushing  upon 
death  in  battle  as  upon  certain  Paradise;  and  in  the  great 
Mogul's  dominions  people  fling  themselves  by  hundreds  under 
the  cars  of  the  idols  annually,  and  the  widows  burn  themselves 
on  their  husband's  bodies  as  'tis  well  known.  'Tis  not  the 
dying  for  a  faith  that's  so  hard.  Master  Harry — every  man  of 
every  nation  has  done  that;  'tis  the  living  up  to  it  that  is 
difficult,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,'  he  added  with  a  sigh.  'And 
Tah  !'  he  added,  'my  poor  lad,  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince thee  by  my  life,  though  to  die  for  my  religion  would 
give  me  the  greatest  of  joys,  but  I  had  a  dear  friend  in 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford;  I  wish  Joe  Addison  were  here  to 
convince  thee,  as  he  quickly  could,  for  I  think  he's  a  match 
for  the  whole  College  of  Jesuits;  and  what's  more,  in  his  life 
too.  In  that  very  sermon  of  Dr.  Cud  worth's  which  your 
priest  was  quoting  from,  and  which  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
brazier' — Dick  added  with  a  smile,  'I  had  a  thought  of  wear- 
ing the  black  coat  (but  was  ashamed  of  my  life,  you  see,  and 
took  to  this  sorry  red  one) ;  I  have  often  thought  of  Joe  Addi- 
son— Dr.  Cudworth  says,  "A  good  conscience  is  the  best  look- 
ing-glass of  heaven" — and  there's  a  serenity  in  my  friend's  face 
which  always  reflects  it.     I  wish  you  could  see  him,  Harry.' 

'Did  he  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good?'  asked  the  lad  simply. 

*He  might  have  done,'  said  the  other;  'at  least  he  taught 
me  to  see  and  approve  better  things.  'Tis  my  own  fault  de- 
teriora  sequi. ' 

*You  seem  very  good,'  the  boy  said. 

*I'm  not   what  I  seem,  alas!'  answered  the  trooper,  ^nd 
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indeed,  as  it  turned  out,  poor  Dick  told  the  truth,  for  that 
very  night,  at  supper  in  the  hall,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the 
troop  took  their  repasts,  and  passed  most  part  of  their  days 
dicing  and  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  singing  and  cursing  over 
the  Castlewood  ale,  Harry  Esmond  found  Dick  the  Scholar 
in  a  woful  state  of  drunkenness.  He  hiccoughed  out  a  sermon ; 
and  his  laughing  companions  bade  him  sing  a  hymn,  on  which 
Dick,  swearing  he  would  run  the  scoundrel  through  the  body 
who  insulted  his  religion,  made  for  his  sword,  which  was  hang- 
ing on  the  wall,  and  fell  down  flat  on  the  floor  under  it,  saying 
to  Harry,  who  ran  forward  to  help  him,  'Ah,  little  papist,  I 
wish  Joseph  Addison  was  here!' 

Though  the  troopers  of  the  king's  Life  Guards  were  all 
gentlemen,  yet  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  ignorant  and 
vulgar  boors  to  Harry  Esmond,  with  the  exception  of  this 
good-natured  Corporal  Steele  the  Scholar,  and  Captain  West- 
bury  and  Lieutenant  Trant,  who  were  always  kind  to  the  lad. 
They  remained  for  some  weeks  or  months  encamped  in  Castle- 
wood, and  Harry  learned  from  them,  from  time  to  time, how  the 
lady  at  Hex  ton  Castle  was  treated,  and  the  particulars  of  her 
confinement  there.  'Tis  known  that  King  William  was  dis- 
posed to  deal  very  leniently  with  the  gentry  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  oldking'scause ;  and  no  prince  usurping  a  crown, 
as  his  enemies  said  he  did  (righteously  taking  it,  as  I  think 
now),  ever  caused  less  blood  to  be  shed.  As  for  women  con- 
spirators, he  kept  spies  on  the  least  dangerous,  and  locked  up 
the  others.  Lady  Castlewood  had  the  best  rooms  in  Hexton 
Castle  and  the  jailer's  garden  to  walk  in ;  and  though  she  re- 
peatedly desired  to  be  led  out  to  execution,  like  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  there  never  was  any  thought  of  taking  her  painted  old 
head  off,  orany  desire  to  do  aught  butkeepherperson  in  security. 

And  it  appeared  she  found  that  some  were  friends  in  her  mis- 
fortune whom  she  had,  in  her  prosperity,  considered  as  her 
worst  enemies.  Colonel  Francis  Esmond,  my  lord's  cousin 
and  her  ladyship's,  who  had  married  the  Dean  of  Winchester's 
daughter,  and,  since  King  James'  departure  out  of  England, 
had  lived  not  very  far  away  from  Hexton  town,  hearing  of 
his  kinswoman's  strait,  and  being  friends  with  Colonel  Brice, 
commanding  for  King  William  in  Hexton,  and  with  the  church 
dignitaries  there,  came  to  visit  her  ladyship  in  prison,  offer- 
ing to  his  uncle's  daughter  any  friendly  services  which  lay  in 
his  power.  And  he  brought  his  lady  and  little  daughter  to 
see  the  prisoner,  to  the  latter  of  whom,  a  child  of  great  beauty 
and  many  winning  ways,  the  old  viscountess  took  not  a  little 
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liking,  although  between  her  ladyship  and  the  child's  mother 
there  was  little  more  love  than  formerly.  There  are  some  in- 
juries which  women  never  forgive  one  another;  and  Madam 
Francis  Esmond,  in  marrying  her  cousin,  had  done  one  of  those 
irretrievable  wrongs  to  Lady  Castlewood.  But  as  she  was  now 
humiliated,  and  in  misfortune.  Madam  Francis  could  allow 
a  truce  to  her  enmity,  and  could  be  kind  for  a  while,  at  least, 
to  her  husband's  discarded  mistress.  So  the  little  Beatrix, 
her  daughter,  was  permitted  often  to  go  and  visit  the  impris- 
oned viscountess,  who,  in  so  far  as  the  child  and  its  father  were 
concerned,  got  to  abate  in  her  anger  toward  that  branch  of  the 
Castlewood  family.  And  the  letters  of  Colonel  Esmond  com- 
ing to  light,  as  has  been  said,  and  his  conduct  being  known 
to  the  king's  council,  the  colonel  was  put  in  a  better  position 
with  the  existing  government  than  he  had  ever  before  been ; 
any  suspicions  regarding  his  loyalty  were  entirely  done  away; 
and  so  he  was  enabled  to  be  of  more  service  to  his  kinswoman 
than  he  could  otherwise  have  been. 

And  now  there  befell  an  event  by  which  this  lady  recovered 
her  liberty,  and  the  house  of  Castlewood  got  a  new  owner,  and 
fatherless  little  Harry  Esmond  a  new  and  most  kind  protector 
and  friend.  Whatever  that  secret  was  which  Harry  was  to 
hear  from  my  lord  the  boy  never  heard  it ;  for  that  night  when 
Father  Holt  arrived,  and  carried  my  lord  away  with  him,  was 
the  last  on  which  Harry  ever  saw  his  patron.  What  happened 
to  my  lord  may  be  briefly  told  here.  Having  found  the  horses 
at  the  place  where  they  were  lying,  my  lord  and  Father  Holt 
rode  together  to  Chatteris,  where  they  had  temporary  refuge 
with  one  of  the  father's  penitents  in  that  city;  but  the  pursuit 
being  hot  for  them  and  the  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
one  or  the  other  considerable,  it  wasdeemed  advisable  that  they 
should  separate;  and  the  priest  betook  himself  to  other  places 
of  retreat  known  tohim,  while  my  lord  passed  over  fromBristol 
into  Ireland,  in  which  kingdom  King  James  had  a  court  and 
an  army.  My  lord  was  but  a  small  addition  to  this;  bringing, 
indeed,  only  his  sword  and  the  few  pieces  in  his  pocket;  but 
the  king  received  him  with  some  kindness  and  distinction  in 
spite  of  his  poor  plight,  confirmed  him  in  his  new  title  of 
marquis,  gave  him  a  regiment,  and  promised  him  further  pro- 
motion. But  titles  or  promotion  were  not  to  benefit  him  now. 
My  lord  was  wounded  at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Boyne,  flying 
from  which  field  (long  after  his  master  had  set  him  an  example) 
he  lay  for  a  while  concealed  in  the  marshy  country  near  to  the 
town  of  Trim,  and  more  from  catarrh  and  fever  caught  in  the 
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bogs  than  from  the  steel  of  the  enemy  in  the  battle,  sank  and 
died.  May  the  earth  lie  light  upon  Thomas  of  Castlewood! 
He  who  writes  this  must  speak  in  charity,  though  this  lord 
did  him  and  his  two  grievous  wrongs;  for  one  of  these  he 
would  have  made  amends,  perhaps,  had  life  been  spared 
him;  but  the  other  lay  beyond  his  power  to  repair,  though 
'tis  to  be  hoped  that  a  greater  Power  than  a  priest  has  absolved 
him  of  it.  He  got  the  comfort  of  this  absolution,  too,  such 
as  it  was;  a  priest  of  Trim  writing  a  letter  to  my  lady  to  in- 
form her  of  this  calamity. 

But  in  those  day  letters  were  slow  of  traveling,  and  our 
priest's  took  two  months  or  more  on  its  journey  from  Ireland 
to  England ;  where,  when  it  did  arrive,  it  did  not  find  my  lady 
at  her  own  house ;  she  was  at  the  king's  house  of  Hexton 
Castle  when  the  letter  came  to  Castlewood,  but  it  was  opened 
for  all  that  by  the  officer  in  command  there. 

Harry  Esmond  well  remembered  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
which  Lockwood  brought  in  as  Captain  Westbury  and  Lieu- 
tenant Trant  were  on  the  green  playing  at  bowls,  young  Es- 
mond looking  on  at  the  sport  or  reading  his  book  in  the  arbor. 

'Here's  news  for  Frank  Esmond,'  says  Captain  Westbury; 
'Harry,  did  you  ever  see  Colonel  Esmond?'  And  Captain 
Westbury  looked  very  hard  at  the  boy  as  he  spoke. 

Harry  said  he  had  see  him  but  once  when  he  was  at  Hexton, 
at  the  ball  there. 

*And  did  he  say  anything?' 

*He  said  what  I  don't  care  to  repeat,'  Harry  answered. 
For  he  was  now  twelve  years  of  age ;  he  knew  what  his  birth 
was,  and  the  disgrace  of  it;  and  he  felt  no  love  toward  the  man 
who  had  most  likely  stained  his  mother's  honor  and  his  own. 

'Did  you  love  my  Lord  Castlewood?' 

'I  wait  until  I  know  my  mother,  sir,  to  say,'  the  boy  an- 
swered, his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

'Something  has  happened  to  Lord  Castlewood,'  Captain 
Westbury  said  in  a  very  grave  tone — 'something  which  must 
happen  to  us  all.  He  is  dead  of  a  wound  received  at  the 
Boyne,  fighting  for  King  James.' 

'I  am  glad  my  lord  fought  for  the  right  cause,'  the  boy  said. 

'It  was  better  to  meet  death  on  the  field  like  a  man  than 
face  it  on  Tower  Hill,  as  some  of  them  may,'  continued  Mr. 
Westbury.  'I  hope  he  has  made  some  testament,  or  provided 
for  thee  somehow.  This  letter  says  he  recommends  vnicum 
filium  suum  dilectissimum  to  his  lady.  I  hope  he  has  left  you 
more  than  that.' 
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Harry  did  not  know,  he  said.  He  was  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven  and  Fate;  but  more  lonely  now,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
than  he  had  been  all  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  that  night,  as  he 
lay  in  his  little  room  which  he  still  occupied,  the  boy  thought 
with  many  a  pang  of  shame  and  grief  of  his  strange  and  soli- 
tary condition:  how  he  had  a  father  and  no  father;  a  name- 
less mother  that  had  been  brought  to  ruin,  perhaps,  by  that 
very  father  whom  Harry  could  only  acknowledge  in  secret  and 
with  a  blush,  and  whom  he  could  neither  love  nor  revere.  And 
he  sickened  to  think  how  Father  Holt,  a  stranger,  and  two  or 
three  soldiers,  his  acquaintances  of  the  last  six  weeks,  were 
the  only  friends  he  had  in  the  great  wide  world,  where  he  was 
now  quite  alone.  The  soul  of  the  boy  was  full  of  love,  and 
he  longed  as  he  lay  in  the  darkness  there  for  someone  upon 
whom  he  could  bestow  it.  He  remembers,  and  must  to  his 
dying  day,  the  thoughts  and  tears  of  that  long  night,  the'hours 
tolling  through  it.  Who  was  he,  and  what?  Why  here  rather 
than  elsewhere?  I  have  a  mind,  he  thought,  to  go  to  that 
priest  at  Trim,  and  find  out  what  my  father  said  to  him  in 
his  deathbed  confession.  Is  there  any  child  in  the  whole 
world  so  unprotected  as  I  am?  Shall  I  get  up  and  quit  this 
place  and  run  to  Ireland?  With  these  thoughts  and  tears  the 
lad  passed  that  night  away  until  he  wept  himself  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard,  who  had  heard 
what  had  befallen  him,  were  more  than  usually  kind  to  the 
child,  especially  his  friend  Scholar  Dick,  who  told  him  about 
his  own  father's  death,  which  had  happened  when  Dick  was 
a  child  at  Dublin,  not  quite  five  years  of  age.  *That  was  the 
first  sensation  of  grief,'  Dick  said,  'I  ever  knew.  I  remember 
I  went  into  the  room  where  his  body  lay,  and  my  mother  sat 
weeping  beside  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my  hand  and  fell 
a-beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  "  Papa" ;  on  which  my  mother 
caught  me  in  her  arms,  and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears  papa 
could  not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no  more,  for  they 
were  going  to  put  him  under  ground,  whence  he  could  never 
come  to  us  again.  And  this,'  said  Dick  kindly,  'has  made 
me  pity  all  children  ever  since;  and  caused  me  to  love  thee, 
my  poor  fatherless,  motherless  lad.  And,  if  ever  thou  wantest 
a  friend,  thou  shalt  have  one  in  Richard  Steele.' 

Harry  Esmond  thanked  him,  and  was  grateful.  But  [what 
could  Corporal  Steele  do  for  him?  take  him  to  ride  a  spare 
horse,  and  be  servant  to  the  troop?  Though  there  might  be 
a  bar  in  Harry  Esmond's  shield,  it  was  a  noble  one.  The 
council  of  the  two  friends  was  that  little  Harry  should  stay 
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where  he  was  and  abide  his  fortune;  so  Esmond  stayed  on 
at  Castlewood,  awaiting  with  no  small  anxiety  the  fate,  what- 
ever it  was,  which  was  over  him. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

I    AM    LEFT    AT    CASTLEWOOD    AN    ORPHAN,    AND    FIND    MOST 
KIND    PROTECTORS    THERE. 

During  the  stay  of  the  soldiers  in  Castlewood  honest  Dick 
the  Scholar  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  lonely  little 
orphan  lad  Harry  Esmond ;  and  they  read  together,  and  they 
played  bowls  together,  and  when  the  other  troopers  or  their  offi- 
cers, who  were  free-spoken  over  their  cups  (as  was  the  way  of 
that  day,  when  neither  men  nor  women  were  over-nice),  talked 
unbecomingly  of  their  amours  and  gallantries  before  the  child, 
Dick,  who  very  likely  was  setting  the  whole  company  laughing, 
would  stop  their  jokeswitha  maxima  dehetur pueris  reverentia, 
andonce  offeredto  lug  out  against  another  trooper  called  Hulk- 
ing Tom,  who  wanted  to  ask  Harry  Esmond  a  ribald  question. 

Also,  Dick  seeing  that  the  child  had,  as  he  said,  a  sensibility 
above  his  years,  and  a  great  and  praiseworthy  discretion,  con- 
fided to  Harry  his  love  for  a  vintner's  daughter,  near  to  the 
Tollyard,  Westminster,  whom  Dick  addressed  as  Saccharissa 
in  many  verses  of  his  composition,  and  without  whom  he  said 
it  would  be  impossible  that  he  could  continue  to  live.  He 
vowed  this  a  thousand  times  in  a  day,  though  Harry  smiled 
to  see  the  lovelorn  swain  had  his  health  and  appetite  as  well 
as  the  most  heart-whole  trooper  in  the  regiment ;  and  he  swore 
Harry  to  secrecy  too,  which  vow  the  lad  religiously  kept  until 
he  found  that  officers  and  privates  were  all  taken  into  Dick's 
confidence  and  had  the  benefit  of  his  verses.  And  it  must  be 
owned  likewise  that,  while  Dick  was  sighing  after  Saccharissa 
in  London,  he  had  consolations  in  the  country ;  for  there  came 
a  wench  out  of  Castlewood  village  who  had  washed  his  linen 
and  who  cried  sadly  when  she  heard  he  was  gone,  and  without 
paying  her  bill  too,  which  Harry  Esmond  took  upon  himself  to 
discharge  by  giving  the  girl  a  silver  pocket  piece,  which 
Scholar  Dick  had  presented  to  him,  when,  with  many  embraces 
and  prayers  for  his  prosperity,  Dick  parted  from  him,  the 
garrison  of  Castlewood  being  ordered  away.  Dick  the  Scholar 
said  he  would  never  forget  his  young  friend,  nor  indeed  did 
he;  and  Harry  was  sorry  when  the  kind  soldiers  vacated 
Castlewood,  looking  forward  with  no  small  anxiety  (for  care 
and  solitude  had  made  him  thoughtful  beyond  his  years)  to 
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his  fate  when  the  new  lord  and  lady  of  the  house  came  to  live 
there.  He  had  lived  to  be  past  twelve  years  old  now ;  and  had 
never  had  a  friend,  save  this  wild  trooper  perhaps,  and  Father 
Holt;  and  had  a  fond  and  affectionate  heart,  tender  to  weak- 
ness, that  would  fain  attach  itself  tosomebody, and  did  notseem 
at  rest  until  it  had  found  a  friend  who  would  take  charge  of  it. 

The  instinct  which  led  Henry  Esmond  to  admire  and  love 
the  gracious  person,  the  fair  apparition  of  whose  beauty  and 
kindness  had  so  moved  him  when  he  first  beheld  her,  became 
soon  a  devoted  affection  and  passion  of  gratitude,  which  en- 
tirely filled  his  young  heart,  that  as  yet,  except  in  the  case  of 
dear  Father  Holt,  had  had  very  little  kindness  for  which  to  be 
thankful.  0  Dea  certe  thought  he,  remembering  the  lines  out 
of  the  ^neis  which  Mr.  Holt  had  taught  him.  There  seemed, 
as  the  boy  thought,  in  every  look  or  gesture  of  this  fair  crea- 
ture, an  angelical  softness  and  bright  pity ;  in  motion  or  repose 
she  seemed  gracious  alike;  the  tone  of  her  voice,  though  she 
uttered  words  ever  so  trivial,gave  him  a  pleasure  that  amounted 
almost  to  anguish.  It  cannot  be  called  love  that  a  lad  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  little  more  than  a  menial,  felt  for  an  ex- 
alted lady,  his  mistress;  but  it  was  worship.  To  catch  her 
glance,  to  divine  her  errand  and  run  on  it  before  she  had 
spoken  it;  to  watch,  follow,  adore  her;  became  the  business 
of  his  life.  Meanwhile,  as  is  the  way  often,  his  idol  had  idols 
of  her  own,  and  never  thought  of  or  suspected  the  admiration 
of  her  little  pygmy  adorer. 

M.y  lady  had  on  her  side  her  three  idols;  first  and  foremost, 
Jove  and  supreme  ruler,  was  her  lord,  Harry's  patron,  the 
good  Viscount  of  Castlewood.  All  wishes  of  his  were  laws 
with  her.  If  he  had  a  headache,  she  was  ill.  If  he  frowned, 
she  trembled.  If  he  joked,  she  smiled  and  was  charmed.  If  he 
went  a-hunting,  she  always  was  at  the  window  to  see  him  ride 
away,  her  little  son  crowing  on  her  arm,  or  on  the  watch  till 
his  return.  She  made  dishes  for  his  dinner;  spiced  his  wine 
for  him;  made  the  toast  for  his  tankard  at  breakfast;  hushed 
the  house  when  he  slept  in  his  chair,  and  watched  for  a  look 
when  he  woke.  If  my  lord  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  beauty, 
my  lady  adored  it.  She  clung  to  his  arm  as  he  paced  the 
terrace,  her  two  fair  little  hands  clasped  round  his  great  one; 
her  eyes  were  never  tired  of  looking  in  his  face  and  wondering 
at  its  perfection.  Her  little  son  was  his  son,  and  had  his 
father's  look  and  curly  brown  hair.  Her  daughter  Beatrix 
was  his  daughter,  and  had  his  eyes — were  there  ever  such  Neau- 
tiful  eyes  in  the  world?     All  the  house  was  arranged  sc  as  to 
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bring  him  ease  and  give  him  pleasure.  She  liked  the  small 
gentry  round  about  to  come  and  pay  him  court,  never  caring 
for  admiration  for  herself;  those  who  wanted  to  be  well  with 
the  lady  must  admire  him.  Not  regarding  her  dress,  she  would 
wear  a  gown*to  rags,  because  he  had  once  liked  it;  and,  if  he 
brought  her  a  brooch  or  a  ribbon,  would  prefer  it  to  all  tho 
most  costly  articles  of  her  wardrobe. 

My  lord  went  to  London  every  year  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
family  being  too  poor  to  appear  at  Court  with  any  figure,  he 
went  alone.  It  was  not  until  he  was  out  of  sight  that  her  face 
showed  any  sorrow ;  and  what  a  joy  when  he  came  back !  What 
preparation  before  his  return !  The  fond  creature  had  his  arm- 
chair at  the  chimney-side,  delighting  to  put  the  children  in  it, 
and  look  at  them  there.  Nobody  took  his  place  at  the  table; 
but  his  silver  tankard  stood  there  as  when  my  lord  was  present. 

A  pretty  sight  it  was  to  see,  during  my  lord's  absence,  or 
on  those  many  mornings  when  sleep  or  headache  kept  him  abed, 
this  fair  young  lady  of  Castle  wood,  her  little  daughter  at  her 
knee,  and  her  domestics  gathered  round  her,  reading  the  Morn- 
ing Prayer  of  the  English  Church.  Esmond  long  remembered 
how  she  looked  and  spoke, kneeling  reverently  before  the  sacred 
book,  the  sun  shining  upon  her  golden  hair  until  it  made  a 
halo  round  about  her.  A  dozen  of  the  servants  of  the  house 
kneeled  in  a  line  opposite  their  mistress;  for  a  while  Harry 
Esmond  kept  apart  from  these  mysteries,  but  Dr.  Tusher  show- 
ing him  that  the  prayers  read  were  those  of  the  Church  of  all 
ages,  and  the  boys' own  inclination  prompting  him  to  be  always 
as  near  ashemight  to  his  mistress,  and  to  think  allthingsshedid 
right,  from  listening  to  the  prayers  in  the  antechamber,  he 
came  presently  to  kneel  down  with  the  rest  of  the  household 
in  the  parlor;  and  before  a  couple  of  years  my  lady  had  made 
a  thorough  convert.  Indeed  the  boy  loved  his  catechizer  so 
much  that  he  would  have  subscribed  to  anything  she  bade  him, 
and  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  her  fond  discourse  and 
simple  comments  upon  the  book,  which  she  read  to  him  in  a 
voice  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  sweet  persuasion 
and  tender  appealing  kindness.  This  friendly  controversy, 
and  the  intimacy  which  it  occasioned,  bound  the  lad  more 
fondly  than  ever  to  his  mistress.  The  happiest  period  of  all 
his  life  was  this;  and  the  young  mother,  with  her  daughter 
and  son,  and  the  orphan  lad  whom  she  protected,  read  and 
worked  and  played  and  were  children  together.  If  the  lady 
looked  forward — as  what  fond  woman  does  not?  toward  the 
f"ture,  she  had  no  plans  from  which  Harry  Esmond  was  left 
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out;  andathousand  and  a  thousand  times,  in  liis  passionate  and 
impetuous  way,  he  vowed  that  no  power  should  separate  him 
from  his  mistress;  and  onlyasked  for  some  chance  tohappen  by 
which  he  might  show  his  fidelity  to  her.  Now,  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  as  he  sits  and  recalls  in  tranquillity  the  happy  and 
busy  scenes  of  it,  he  can  think,  not  ungratefully,  that  he  lias 
been  faithful  to  that  early  vow.  Such  a  life  is  so  simple  that 
years  may  be  chronicled  in  a  few  lines.  But  few  men's  life- 
voyages  are  destined  to  be  all  prosperous;  and  this  calm  of 
which  we  are  speaking  was  soon  to  come  to  an  end. 

As  Esmond  grew,  and  observed  for  himself,  he  found  of 
necessity  much  to  read  and  think  of  outside  that  fond  circle 
of  kinsfolk  who  had  admitted  him  to  join  hands  with  them.  He 
read  more  books  than  they  cared  to  study  with  him ;  was  alone 
in  themidst  of  themmanya  time, and  passed  nights  overlabors, 
futile  perhaps,  but  in  which  they  could  not  join  him.  His 
dear  mistress  divined  his  thoughts  with  her  usual  jealous 
watchfulness  of  affection;  began  to  forebode  a  time  when  he 
would  escape  from  his  home  nest;  and,  at  his  eager  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  would  only  sigh  and  shake  her  head. 
Before  those  fatal  decrees  in  life  are  executed,  there  are  always 
secret  previsions  and  warning  omens.  When  everything  yet 
seems  calm,  we  are  aware  that  the  storm  is  coming.  Ere  the 
happy  days  were  over,  two  at  least  of  that  home  party  felt 
that  they  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  were  uneasy  and  on 
the  lookout  for  the  cloud  which  was  to  obscure  their  calm. 

'Twas  easy  for  Harry  to  see,  however  much  his  lady  persisted 
in  obedience  and  admiration  for  her  husband, that  my  lord  tired 
of  his  quiet  life,  and  grew  weary,  and  then  testy,  at  those 
gentle  bonds  with  which  his  wife  would  have  held  him.  As 
they  say  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  is  very  much  fatigued  by 
his  character  of  divinity,  and  yawns  on  his  altar  as  his  bonzes 
kneel  and  worship  him,  many  a  home  god  grows  heartily  sick 
of  the  reverence  with  which  his  family-devotees  pursue  him, 
and  sighs  for  freedom  and  for  his  old  life,  and  to  be  off  the 
pedestal  on  which  his  dependents  would  have  him  sit  forever, 
while  they  adore  him,  and  ply  him  with  flowers,  and  hymns, 
and  incense,  and  flattery ;  so,  after  a  few  years  of  his  marriage 
my  honest  Lord  Castlewood  began  to  tire;  all  the  high-flown 
raptures  and  devotional  ceremonies  with  which  his  wife,  his 
chief  priestess,  treated  him,  first  sent  him  to  sleep,  and  then 
drove  him  out  of  doors;  for  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  my 
lord  was  a  jolly  gentleman,  with  very  little  of  the  august  or 
divine  in  his  nature,  though  his  fond  wife  persisted  in  rever- 
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jng  it — and,  besides,  Le  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  this  love, 
which  persons  of  his  disposition  seldom  like  to  defray;  and, 
in  a  word,  if  he  had  a  loving  wife,  had  a  very  jealous  and 
exacting  one.  Then  he  wearied  of  this  jealousy ;  then  he  broke 
away  from  it;  then  came,  no  doubt,  complaints  and  recrimina-= 
tions;  then  perhaps,  promises  of  amendment  not  fulfilled;  then 
upbraidings  not  the  more  pleasant  because  they  were  silent, 
and  only  sad  looks  and  tearful  eyes  conveyed  them.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  pair  reached  that  other  stage  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  married  life,  when  the  woman  perceives  that  the  god 
of  the  honeymoon  is  a  god  no  more ;  only  a  mortal  like  the 
rest  of  us — and  so  she  looks  into  her  heart,  and  lo !  vacum  sedes 
et  inania  arcana.  And  now,  supposing  our  lady  to  have  a  fine 
genius  and  a  brilliant  wit  of  her  own,  and  the  magic  spell  and 
infatuation  removed  from  her  which  had  led  her  to  worship  as 
a  god  a  very  ordinary  mortal — and  what  follow^s?  They  live 
together,  and  they  dine  together,  and  they  say  'my  dear'  and 
'my  love'  as  heretofore ;  but  the  man  is  himself ,  and  the  w^oman 
herself;  that  dream  of  love  is  over  as  everything  else  is  over 
in  life ;  as  flowers  and  fury,  and  griefs  and  pleasures,  are  over. 

Very  likely  the  Lady  Castlewood  had  ceased  to  adore  her 
husband  herself  long  before  she  got  off  her  knees,  or  would 
allow  her  household  to  discontinue  worshiping  him.  To  do 
him  justice,  my  lord  never  exacted  this  subservience;  he 
laughed  and  joked  and  drank  his  bottle  and  swore  when  he 
was  angrj^,  much  too  familiarly  for  anyone  pretending  to 
sublimity;  and  did  his  best  to  destroy  the  ceremonial  with 
which  his  wife  chose  to  surround  him.  And  it  required  no 
great  conceit  on  young  Esmond's  part  to  see  that  his  own 
brains  were  better  than  his  patron's,  who,  indeed,  never  as- 
sumed any  airs  of  superiority  over  the  lad,  or  over  any  depend- 
ent of  his,  save  when  he  was  displeased,  in  which  case  he 
would  express  his  mind  in  oaths  very  freely;  and  who,  on  the 
contrary,  perhaps,  spoiled  'Parson  Harry,'  as  he  called  young 
Esmond,  by  constantly  praising  his  parts  and  admiring  his 
boyish  stock  of  learning. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  in  one  who  has  received  a  hundred 
favors  from  his  patron  to  speak  in  any  but  a  reverential  manner 
of  his  elders ;  but  the  present  writer  has  had  descendants  of  his 
own  whom  he  has  brought  up  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
servility  at  present  exacted  by  parents  from  children  (under 
which  mask  of  duty  there  often  lurks  indifference,  contempt, 
or  rebellion) ;  and  as  he  would  have  his  grandsons  believe  or 
represent  him  to  be  not  an  inch  taller  than  Nature  has  made 
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him;  so,  with  regard  to  his  past  acquaintances,  he  would  speak 
without  anger,  but  wnth  truth,  as  far  as  he  knows  it,  neither 
extenuating  nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice. 

So  long,  then,  as  the  world  moved  according  to  Lord  Castle- 
wood's  wishes,  he  ^was  good-humored  enough;  of  a  temper 
naturally  sprightly  and  easy,  liking  to  joke,  especially  with  his 
inferiors,  and  charmed  to  receive  the  tribute  of  their  laughter. 
All  exercises  of  the  body  he  could  perform  to  perfection — 
shooting  at  a  mark  and  flying,  breaking  horses,  riding  at  the 
ring,  pitching  the  quoit,  playing  at  all  games  with  great  skill. 
And  not  only  did  he  do  these  things  well,  but  he  thought  he 
did  them  to  perfection ;  hence  he  was  often  tricked  about 
horses,  which  he  pretended  to  know  better  than  any  jockey; 
was  made  to  play  at  ball  and  billiards  by  sharpers  who  took  his 
money,  and  came  back  from  London  woefully  poorer  each  time 
than  he  went,  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  testified  when  the  sud- 
den accident  came  by  which  his  career  was  brought  to  an  end. 

He  was  fond  of  the  parade  of  dress,  and  passed  as  many 
hours  daily  at  his  toilet  as  an  elderly  coquette.  A  tenth  part 
of  his  day  was  spent  in  the  brushing  of  his  teeth  and  the  oiling 
of  his  hair,  which  was  curling  and  brown,  and  which  he  did 
not  like  to  conceal  under  a  periwig  such  as  almost  everybody 
of  that  time  wore.  ( We  have  the  liberty  of  our  hair  back  now, 
but  powder  and  pomatum  along  with  it.  When,  I  wonder, 
will  these  monstrous  poll-taxes  of  our  age  be  withdrawn,  and 
men  allowed  to  carry  their  colors,  black,  red,  or  gray,  as  Nature 
made  them?)  And  as  he  liked  her  to  be  well  dressed,  his  lady 
spared  no  pains  in  that  matter  to  please  him;  indeeel,  she 
would  dress  her  head  or  cut  it  off,  if  he  had  bidden  her. 

It  was  a  wonder  to  young  Esmond,  serving,  as  page  to  my 
lord  and  lady,  to  hear,  day  after  day,  to  such  company  as  came, 
the  same  boisterous  stories  told  by  my  lord,  at  which  his  lady 
never  failed  to  smile  or  hold  down  her  head,  and  Dr.  Tusher 
to  burst  out  laughing  at  the  proper  point,  or  cry,  *Fie,  my 
lord,  remember  my  cloth!'  but  with  such  a  faint  show  of  re- 
sistance that  it  only  provoked  my  lord  further.  Lord  Castle- 
wood's  stories  rose  by  degrees,  and  became  stronger  after  the 
ale  at  dinner  and  the  bottle  afterward ;  my  lady  always  taking 
flight  after  the  very  first  glass  to  Church  and  king,  and  leaving 
the  gentlemen  to  drink  the  rest  of  the  toasts  by  themselves. 

And  as  Harry  Esmond  was  her  page,  he  also  was  called  from 
duty  at  this  time.  *My  lord  has  lived  in  the  army  and  with  sol- 
diers,'she  would  say  to  the  lad,  'among  whom  great  license  is 
allowed.     You  have  had  a  different  nurture,  and  I  trust  these 
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things  will  change  asyoii  grow  older;  notthat  any  faultattaches 
to  my  lord,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  religious  men  in 
this  kingdom. '  And  very  likely  she  believed  so.  'Tis  strange 
what  a  man  may  do,  and  a  woman  yet  think  him  an  angel. 

And  as  Esmond  has  taken  truth  for  his  motto,  it  must  be 
owned,  even  with  regard  to  that  other  angel,  his  mistress, 
that  she  had  a  fault  of  character  which  flawed  her  perfections. 
With  the  other  sex  perfectly  tolerant  and  kindly,  of  her  own 
she  was  invariably  jealous;  and  a  proof  that  she  had  this  vice 
is  that  though  she  would  acknowledge  a  thousand  faults  that 
she  had  not,  to  this  which  she  had  she  could  never  be  got  to 
own.  But  if  there  came  a  woman  with  even  a  semblance  of 
beauty  to  Castlewood,  she  was  so  sure  to  find  out  some  wrong 
in  her  that  my  lord,  laughing  in  his  jolly  way,  would  often  joke 
with  her  concerning  her  foible.  Comely  servant-maids  might 
come  for  hire,  but  none  were  taken  at  Castlewood.  The 
housekeeper  was  old;  my  lady's  own  waiting-woman  squinted 
and  was  marked  with  the  smallpox;  the  housemaids  and  scul- 
lion were  ordinary  country  wenches  to  whom  Lady  Castlewood 
was  kind,  as  her  nature  made  her  to  everybody  almost;  but 
as  soon  as  ever  she  had  to  do  with  a  pretty  woman,  she  was 
cold,  retiring,  and  haughty.  The  country  ladies  found  this 
fault  in  her;  and  though  the  men  all  admired  her,  their  wives 
and  daughters  complained  of  her  coldness  and  airs,  and  said 
that  Castlewood  was  pleasanter  in  Lady  Jezebel's  time  (as  the 
dowager  was  called)  than  at  present.  Some  few  were  of  my 
mistress'  side.  Old  Lady  Blenkinsop  Jointure,  who  had  been 
at  Court  in  King  James  I.  's  time,  always  took  her  side ;  and  so 
did  old  Mistress  Crookshank  (Bishop  Crookshank's  daughter, 
of  Hexter),  who,  with  some  more  of  their  like,  pronounced 
my  lady  an  angel;  but  the  pretty  women  were  not  of  this 
mind;  and  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  that  my  lord  was 
tied  to  his  wife's  apron  strings  and  that  she  ruled  over  him. 

The  second  fight  which  Harry  Esmond  had  was  at  fourteen 
years  of  age  with  Bryan  Hawkshaw,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw's 
son,  of  Bramblebrook,  who,  advancing  this  opinion,  that  ray 
lady  was  jealous  and  henpecked  my  lord,  put  Harry  in  such  a 
fury  that  Harry  fell  on  him  and  with  such  rage  that  the  other 
boy,  who  was  two  years  older  and  by  far  bigger  than  he,  had 
by  far  the  worst  of  the  assault,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  Dr. 
Tusher  walking  out  of  the  dinner  room. 

Bryan  Hawkshaw  got  up  bleeding  at  the  nose,  having,  in- 
deed, been  surprised,  as  many  a  stronger  man  might  have  been, 
by  the  fury  of  the  assault  upon  him. 
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*You  little  bastard  beggar!'  he  said,  *1'11  murder  you  for 
this!' 

And  indeed  he  was  big  enough. 

*Bastard  or  not,'  said  the  other,  grinding  his  teeth,  *  I  have 
a  couple  of  swords,  and  if  you  like  to  meet  me,  as  a  man,  on 
the  terrace  to-night ' 

And  here,  the  doctor  coming  up,  the  colloquy  of  the  young 
champions  ended.  Very  likely,  big  as  he  was,  Hawkshaw  did 
not  care  to  continue  a  fight  with  such  a  ferocious  opponent  as 
this  had  been. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

AFTER  GOOD  FORTUNE  COMES  EVIL. 

Since  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  brought  home  the 
custom  of  inoculation  from  Turkey  (a  perilous  practice  many 
deem  it,  and  only  a  useless  rushing  into  tlie  jaws  of  danger), 
I  think  the  severity  of  the  smallpox,  that  dreadful  scourge  of 
the  world,  has  somewhat  been  abated  in  our  part  of  it;  and 
remember  in  my  time  hundreds  of  the  young  and  beautiful  who 
have  been  carried  to  the  grave,  or  have  only  risen  from  their 
pillowsfrightfelly scarred  and  disfigured  bythismalady.  Many 
a  sweet  face  hath  left  its  roses  on  the  bed  on  which  this  dread- 
ful and  withering  blight  has  laid  them.  In  my  early  days  this 
pestilence  would  enter  a  village  and  destroy  half  its  inhabitants; 
at  its  approach,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  not  only  the  beau- 
tiful but  the  strongest  were  alarmed,  and  those  fled  who  could. 
One  day  in  the  year  1694  (I  have  good  reason  to  remember  it) 
Dr.  Tusher  ran  into  Castlewood  House  with  a  face  of  con- 
sternation, saying  that  the  malady  had  made  its  appearance 
at  the  blacksmith's  house  in  the  village,  and  that  one  of  the 
maids  there  was  down  in  the  smallpox. 

The  blacksmith,  besides  his  forge  and  irons  for  horses,  had 
an  alehouse  for  men,  which  his  wife  kept,  and  his  company  sat 
on  benches  before  the  inn  door,  looking  at  the  smithy  while 
they  drank  their  beer.  Now,  there  was  a  pretty  girl  at  this 
inn,  the  landlord's  men  called  Nancy  Sieve wright,  a  bouncing, 
fresh-looking  lass,  whose  face  was  as  red  as  the  hollyhocks 
over  the  pales  of  the  garden  behind  the  inn.  At  this  time 
Harry  Esmond  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  somehow  in  his  walks 
and  rambles  it  often  happened  that  he  fell  in  with  Nancy  Sieve- 
wright's  bonny  face ;  if  he  did  not  want  something  done  at  the 
blacksmith's  he  would  go  and  drink  ale  at  the  Three  Castles 
or  find  some  pretext  for  seeing  this  poor  Nancy.  Poor  thing, 
Harry  meant  or  imagined  no  harm ;  and  she,  no  doubt,  as  little, 
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but  the  truth  is  they  were  always  meeting  in  the  lanes,  or  by 
the  brook,  or  at  the  garden  palings  or  about  Castlewood;  it 
was,  'Lord,  Mr.  Henry  !'  and  'How  do  you  do,  Nancy?'  many 
and  many  a  time  in  the  week.  'Tis  surprising  the  magnetic  at- 
traction which  draws  people  together  from  ever  so  far.  I  blush 
as  I  think  of  poor  Nancy  now,  in  a  red  bodice  and  buxom 
purple  cheeks,  and  a  canvas  petticoat;  and  that  I  devised 
schemes  and  set  traps  and  made  speeches  in  my  heart,  which 
I  seldom  had  courage  to  say  when  in  presence  of  that  humble 
enchantress,  who  knew  nothing  beyond  milking  a  cow  and 
opened  her  black  eyes  with  wonder  when  I  made  one  of  my 
fine  speeches  out  of  Waller  or  Ovid.  Poor  Nancy !  from  the 
midst  of  far-off  years  thine  honest  country  face  beams  out; 
and  I  remember  thy  kind  voice  as  if  1  had  heard  it  yesterday. 

When  Dr.  Tusher  brought  the  news  that  the  smallpox  was 
at  the  Three  Castles,  whither  d  tramper,  it  was  said,  had 
brought  the  malady, Henry  Esmond's  first  thought  was  of  alarm 
for  poor  Nancy,  and  then  of  shame  and  disquiet  for  the  Castle- 
wood family,  lest  he  might  have  brought  this  infection ;  for 
the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Harry  had  been  sitting  in  a  back  room 
for  an  hour  that  day,  where  Nancy  Sievewright  was  with  a  little 
brother  who  complained  of  headache,  and  was  lying  stupefied 
and  crying,  either  in  a  chair  by  the  corner  of  the  fire,  or  in 
Nancy's  lap,  or  on  mine. 

Little  Lady  Beatrix  screamed  out  at  Dr.  Tusher's  news; 
and  my  lord  cried  out,  'God  bless  me !'  He  was  a  brave  man, 
and  not  afraid  of  death  in  any  shape  but  this.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  pink  complexion  and  fair  hair, — but  the  idea  of 
death  by  smallpox  scared  him  beyond  all  other  ends.  *We 
will  take  the  children  and  ride  awa}^  to-morrow  to  Walcote;' 
this  was  my  lord's  small  house,  inherited  from  his  mother, 
near  to  Winchester. 

*^That  is  the  best  refuge  in  case  the  disease  spreads,'  said 
Dr.  Tusher.  "Tis  awful  to  think  of  it  beginning  at  the  ale- 
house; half  the  people  of  the  village  have  visited  that  to-day, 
or  the  blacksmith's,  which  is  the  same  thing.  My  clerk 
Nahum  lodges  with  them.  I  can  never  go  into  my  reading  desk, 
and  have  that  fellow  so  near  me.  IwonHhsiYe  thatmannearme.' 

*If  a  parishioner  dying  in  the  smallpox  sent  to  you,  would 
you  not  go?'  asked  my  lady,  looking  up  from  her  frame  of 
work,  with  her  calm  blue  eyes. 

'By  the  Lord  Z wouldn't,'  said  my  lord. 

'We  are  not  in  a  popish  country;  and  a  sick  man  doth  not 
absolutely  need  absolution  and  confession,'  said  the  doctor. 
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"Tis  true  they  are  a  comfort  and  a  help  to  him  when  attain- 
able and  to  be  administered  with  liope  of  good.  But  in  a  case 
where  the  life  of  a  parish  priest  in  the  midst  of  his  flock  is 
highly  valuable  to  them  he  is  not  called  upon  to  risk  it  (and 
therewith  the  lives,  future  prospects,  and  temporal,  even  spir- 
itual welfare  of  his  own  family)-  for  the  sake  of  a  single  person, 
who  is  not  very  likely  in  a  condition  even  to  understand  the 
religious  message  whereof  the  priest  is  the  bringer,  being  un- 
educated, and  likewise  stupefied  or  delirious  by  disease.  If 
your  ladyship  or  his  lordship,  my  excellent  good  friend  and 
patron,  were  to  take  it 

*God  forbid!'  cried  my  lord. 

*Amen!'  continued  Dr.  Tusher.  *  Amen  to  that  prayer,  my 
very  good  lord! — for  your  sake  I  would  lay  my  life  down' — 
and,  to  judge  from  the  alarmed  look  of  the  doctor's  purple 
face,  you  would  have  thought  that  that  sacrifice  was  about  to 
be  called  for  instantly. 

To  love  children  and  be  gentle  with  them  was  an  instinct 
rather  than  a  merit  in  Henry  Esmond ;  so  much  so  that  he 
thought  almost  with  a  sort  of  shame  of  his  liking  for  them, 
and  of  the  softness  into  which  it  betrayed  him;  and  on  this 
day  the  poor  fellow  had  not  only  had  his  young  friend,  the 
milkmaid's  brother,  on  his  knee,  but  had  been  drawing  pictures 
and  telling  stories  to  the  little  Frank  Castlewood,  who  had 
occupied  the  same  place  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  and  was 
never  tired  of  Henry's  tales  and  his  pictures  of  soldiers  and 
horses.  As  luck  would  have  it  Beatrix  had  not  on  that  even- 
ing taken  her  usual  place,  which  generally  she  was  glad  enough 
to  have,  upon  her  tutor's  lap.  For  Beatrix,  from  the  earliest 
time,  was  jealous  of  every  caress  which  was  given  to  her  little 
brother  Frank.  She  would  fling  away  even  from  the  maternal 
arms  if  she  saw  Frank  had  been  there  before  her;  insomuch 
that  Lady  Esmond  was  obliged  not  to  show  her  love  for  her  son 
in  the  presence  of  the  little  girl,  and  embrace  one  or  the  other 
alone.  She  would  turn  pale  and  red  with  rage  if  she  caught 
signs  of  intelligence  or  affectionbetween  Frank  andhismother; 
would  sit  apart,  and  not  speak  for  a  whole  night,  if  she  thought 
the  boy  had  a  better  fruit  or  a  larger  cake  than  hers;  would 
fling  away  a  ribbon  if  he  had  one;  and  from  the  earliest  age, 
sitting  up  in  her  little  chair  by  the  great  fireplace  opposite  to 
the  corner  where  Lady  Castlewood  commonly  sat  at  her  em- 
broidery, would  utter  infantinesarcasmsabout  the  favor  shown 
to  her  brother.  These,  if  spoken  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Castlewood,  tickled  and  amused  his  humor;  he  would  pretend 
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to  love  Frank  best,  and  dandle  and  kiss  bim,  and  roar  with 
laughter  at  Beatrix's  jealous}^  But  the  truth  is,  my  lord  did 
not  often  witness  these  scenes,  nor  very  much  trouble  the  quiet 
fireside  at  which  his  lady  passed  many  long  evenings.  My 
lord  was  hunting  all  day  when  the  season  admitted;  he  fre- 
quented all  the  cock  fights  and  fairs  in  the  country,  and  would 
ride  twenty  miles  to  see  a  main  fought  or  two  clowns  break 
their  heads  at  a  cudgeling  match;  and  he  liked  better  to  sit 
in  his  parlor  drinking  ale  and  punch  with  Jack  and  Tom  than 
in  his  wife's  drawing  room;  whither,  if  he  came,  he  brought 
only  too  often  bloodshot  eyes,  a  hiccoughing  voice,  and  a  reel- 
ing gait.  The  management  of  the  house  and  the  property,  the 
care  of  the  few  tenants  and  the  village  poor,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  estate,  were  in  the  hands  of  his  lady  and  her  young  sec- 
retary, Harry  Esmond.  My  lord  took  charge  of  the  stables, 
the  kennel,  and  the  cellar — and  he  filled  this  and  emptied  it  too. 

So  it  chanced  that  upon  this  very  day,  when  poor  Harry 
Esmond  had  had  the  blacksmith's  son,  and  the  peer's  son, 
alike  upon  his  knee,  little  Beatrix,  who  would  come  to  her 
tutor  willingly  enough  with  her  book  and  her  writing,  had 
refused  him,  seeing  the  place  occupied  by  her  brother,  and, 
luckily  for  her,  had  sat  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  away 
from  him,  playing  with  a  spaniel  dog  which  she  had  (and  for 
which,  by  fits  and  starts,  she  would  take  a  great  affection), 
and  talking  at  Harry  Esmond  over  her  shoulder,  as  she  pre- 
tended to  caress  the  dog,  saying  Fido  would  love  her,  and  she 
would  love  Fido,  and  nothing  but  Fido,  all  her  life. 

When,  then,  the  news  was  brought  that  the  little  boy  at  the 
Three  Castles  was  ill  with  the  smallpox,  poor  Harry  Esmond 
felt  a  shock  of  alarm,  not  so  much  for  himself,  as  for  his  mis- 
tress' son,  whom  he  might  have  brought  into  peril.  Beatrix, 
who  had  pouted  sufiiciently  (and  who,  whenever  a  stranger 
appeared,  began,  from  infancy  almost,  to  play  off  little  graces 
to  catch  his  attention),  her  brother  being  now  gone  to  bed,  was 
for  taking  her  place  upon  Esmond's  knee;  for,  though  the  doc- 
tor was  very  obsequious  to  her,  she  did  not  like  him,  because 
he  had  thick  boots  and  dirty  hands  (the  pert  j^oungmiss  said), 
and  because  she  hated  learning  the  catechism. 

But  as  she  advanced  toward  Esmond  from  the  corner  where 
she  had  been  sulking,  he  started  back  and  placed  the  great 
chair  on  which  he  was  sitting  between  him  and  her — saying 
in  the  French  language  to  Lady  Castlewood,  with  whom  the 
young  lad  had  read  much,  and  whom  he  had  perfected  in  this 
tongue,  *Madam,  the  child  must  not  approach  me.     I  must  tell 
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you  that  I  was  at  the  blacksmith's  to-day,  and  had  his  little 
boy  upon  my  lap.' 

*  Where  you  took  my  son  afterward,'  Lady  Castle  wood  said, 
very  angry,  and  turning  red.  'I  thank  you,  sir,  for  giving 
him  such  company.  Beatrix,'  she  said  in  English,  'I  forbid 
you  to  touch  Mr.  Esmond.  Come  away,  child;  come  to  your 
room.  Come  to  your  room;  I  wish  your  reverence  good-night 
— and  you,  sir,  had  you  not  better  go  back  to  your  friends  at 
the  alehouse?'  Her  eyes,  ordinarily  so  kind,  darted  flashes 
of  anger  as  she  spoke;  and  she  tossed  up  her  head  (which  bung 
down  commonly)  with  the  mien  of  a  princess. 

'Heyday!'  says  my  lord,  who  was  standing  by  the  fireplace 
— indeed  he  was  in  the  position  to  which  he  generally  came  by 
that  hour  of  the  evening — 'Heyday!  Rachel,  what  are  you 
in  a  passion  about?  Ladies  ought  never  to  be  in  a  passion. 
Ought  they.  Dr.  Tusher?  though  it  does  good  to  see  Rachel 
in  a  passion — damme.  Lady  Castlewood,  you  look  dev'lish 
handsome  in  a  passion.' 

'It  is,  my  lord,  because  Mr.  Henry  Esmond,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  his  time  here,  and  not  having  a  taste  for  our  com- 
pany, has  been  to  the  alehouse,  where  he  has  some  friends.'* 

My  lord  burst  out,  with  a  laugh  and  an  oath,  'You  young 

slyboots,  you've  been  at  Nancy  Sievewright.      D the 

young  hypocrite,  who'd  have  thought  it  in  him?  I  say, 
Tusher,  he's  been  after ' 

'Enough,  my  lord,'  said  my  lady,  'don't  insult  me  with  this 
talk.' 

'Upon  my  word,'  said  poor  Harry,  ready  to  cry  with  shame 
and  mortification,  'the  honor  of  that  young  person  is  perfectly 
unstained  for  me.' 

' Oh,  of  course,  of  course,'  says  my  lord, more  and  more  laugh- 
ing and  tipsy.     'Upon  his  honor ^  doctor — Nancy  Sieve ' 

'Take  Mistress  Beatrix  to  bed,'  my  lady  cried  at  this  mo- 
ment to  Mrs.  Tucker,  her  woman,  who  came  in  with  her  lady- 
ship's tea.  'Put  her  into  my  room,  no,  into  yours,'  she  added 
quickly.  'Go,  my  child;  go,  I  say;  not  a  word!'  And  Bea- 
trix, quite  surprised  at  so  sudden  a  tone  of  authority  from  one 
who  was  seldom  accustomed  to  raise  her  voice,  went  out  of 
the  room  with  a  scared  countenance,  and  waited  even  to  burst 
out  a-crying  until  she  got  to  the  door  with  Mrs.  Tucker. 

For  once  her  mother  took  little  heed  of  her  sobbing,  and 
continued  to  speak  eagerly.  'My  lord,'  she  said,  'this  young 
man,  your  dependent,  told  me  just  now  in  French — he  was 
ashamed  to  speak  in  his  own  language — that  he  had  been  at 
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the  alehouse  all  day,  where  he  has  had  that  little  wretch  who 
is  now  ill  of  the  smallpox  on  his  knee.  And  he  comes  home 
reeking  from  that  place — yes,  reeking  from  it — and  takes  my 
boy  into  his  lap  without  shame,  and  sits  down  by  me,  yes,  by 
me.  He  may  have  killed  Frank  for  what  I  know — killed  our 
child.  Why  was  he  brought  in  to  disgrace  our  house?  Why 
is  he  here?  Let  him  go;  let  him  go,  I  say,  to-night,  and  pol- 
lute the  place  no  more.' 

She  had  never  once  uttered  a  syllable  of  unkindness  to  Harry 
Esmond;  and  her  cruel  words  smote  the  poor  boy  so  that  he 
stood  for  some  moment  bewildered  with  grief  and  rage  at  the 
injustice  of  such  a  stab  from  such  a  hand.  He  turned  quite 
white  from  red,  which  he  had  been. 

'I  cannot  help  my  birth,  madam,'  he  said,  *nor  my  other 
misfortune.  And  as  for  your  boy,  if — if  my  coming  nigh  to 
him  pollutes  him  now,  it  was  not  so  always.  Good-night,  my 
lord.  Heaven  bless  you  and  yours  for  j^our  goodness  to  me. 
I  have  tired  her  ladyship's  kindness  out,  and  I  will  go;'  and, 
sinking  down  on  his  knee,  Harry  Esmond  took  the  rough  hand 
of  his  benefactor  and  kissed  it. 

*He  wants  to  go  to  the  alehouse,  let  him  go,'  cried  my  lady. 

*I'm  d — d  if  he  shall,'  said  my  lord.  'I  didn't  think  you 
could  be  so  d — d  ungrateful,  Rachel.' 

Her  reply  was  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  to  quit  the 
room  with  a  rapid  glance  at  Harry  Esmond,  as  vnj  lord,  not 
heeding  them,  and  still  in  great  good  humor,  raised  up  his 
young  client  from  his  kneeling  posture  (for  a  thousand  kind- 
nesses had  caused  the  lad  to  revere  my  lord  as  a  father),  and 
put  his  broad  hand  on  Harry  Esmond's  shoulder. 

*She  was  always  so,'  my  lord  said;  *the  very  notion  of  a 
woman  drives  her  mad.  I  took  to  liquor  On  that  very  account, 
by  Jove,  for  no  other  reason  than  that;  forshecan't  be  jealous 

of  a  beer  barrel  or  a  bottle  of  rum,  can  she,  doctor?     D 

it,  look  at  the  maids — just  look  at  the  maids  in  the  house.' 
(My  lord  pronounced  all  the  words  together — just-look-at-the- 
maze-in-the-house;  jever-see-such-maze?)  'You  wouldn't 
take  a  wife  out  of  Castlewood  now,  would  you,  doctor?'  and 
my  lord  burst  out  laughing. 

The  doctor,  who  had  been  looking  at  my  Lord  Castlewood 
from  under  his  eyelids,  said,  'But  joking  apart,  and,  mj^  lord, 
as  a  divine,  I  cannot  treat  the  subject  in  a  jocular  light,  nor, 
as  a  pastor  of  this  congregation,  look  with  anything  but  sorrow 
at  the  idea  of  so  very  young  a  sheep  going  astray.' 

'Sir,  'said  young  Esmond,  bursting  out  indignantly, '  she  told 
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me  that  you  yourself  were  a  horrid  old  man,  and  had  offered 
to  kiss  her  in  the  dairy.' 

*For  shame,  Henry,'  cried  Dr.  Tusher,  turning  as  red  as  a 
turkey  cock,  while  my  lord  continued  to  roar  with  laughter. 
'If  you  listen  to  the  falsehoods  of  an  abandoned  girl ' 

*She  is  as  honest  as  any  woman  in  England,  and  as  pure  for 
me,'  cried  out  Henry,  'and  as  kind,  and  as  good.  For  shame 
on  you  to  malign  her!' 

'Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  so,'  cried  the  doctor.  'Heaven 
grant  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  girl,  and  m  you,  sir,  who  have 
a  truly  precocious  genius;  but  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue  at 
present.  It  appears  that  the  smallpox  broke  out  in  the  little 
boy  at  the  Three  Castles;  that  it  was  on  him  when  you  visited 
the  alehouse  for  your  ow?i  reasons;  and  that  you  sat  with  the 
child  for  some  time,  and  immediately  afterward  with  mj^  young 
lord.'  The  doctor  raised  his  voice  as  he  spoke  and  looked 
toward  my  lady,  who  had  now  come  back,  looking  very  pale, 
with  a  handkerchief  in  her  hand. 

'This  is  all  very  true,  sir,'  said  Lady  Esmond,  looking  at  the 
young  man. 

"Tis  to  be  feared  that  he  may  have  brought  the  infection 
with  him.' 

'From  the  alehouse — yes,'  said  my  lady. 

*D it,  I  forgot  when  I  collared  you, boy,'  cried  my  lord, 

stepping  back.  'Keep  off,  Harry,  my  boy;  there's  no  good 
in  running  into  the  wolf's  jaws,  you  know.' 

My  lady  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  and  instantly 
advancing  to  Henry  Esmond,  took  his  hand.  'I  beg  your 
pardon,  Henry,'  she  said;  'I  spoke  very  unkindly.  I  have  no 
nght  to  interfere  with  you — with  your ' 

My  lord  broke  out  into  an  oath.  'Can't  you  leave  the  boy 
Alone,  my  lady?'  She  looked  a  little  red,  and  faintl}^  pressed 
the  lad's  hand  as  she  dropped  it. 

'There  is  no  use,  my  lord,'  she  said ;  'Frank  was  on  his  knee 
as  he  was  making  pictures,  and  was  running  constantly  from 
Henry  to  me.     The  evil  is  done,  if  any.' 

'Not withme, damme, 'criedmy lord.  'I'vebeensmoking,'and 
helightedhispipe  again  with  a  coal — 'audit  keepsoff'  infection ; 
and  as  the  disease  is  in  the  village — plague  take  it  — I  would 
have  you  leave  it.     We'll  go  to-morrow  to  Walcote,  my  lady.' 

'I  have  no  fear,'  said  my  lady;  'I  may  have  had  it  as  an  in- 
fant; it  broke  out  in  our  house  then;  and  when  four  of  my 
sisters  ha^  it  at  home,  two  years  before  our  marriage,  I  es- 
caped it  and  two  of  my  dear  sisters  died.' 
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*I  won't  run  the  risk,'  said  my  lord;  'I'm  as  bold  as  any 
man,  but  I'll  not  bear  that.' 

'Take  Beatrix  with  you  and  go,'  said  my  lady.  *For  us  the 
mischief  is  done;  and  Tucker  can  wait  upon  us,  who  has  had 
the  disease.' 

'You  take  care  to  choose  'em  ugly  enough,'  said  my  lord, 
at  which  her  ladyship  hung  down  her  head  and  looked  foolish ; 
and  my  lord,  calling  away  Tusher,  bade  him  come  to  the  oak 
parlor  and  have  a  pipe.  The  doctor  made  a  low  bow  to  her 
ladyship  (of  which  salaams  he  was  profuse),  and  walked  off  on 
his  creaking  square-toes  after  his  patron. 

When  the  lady  and  the  young  man  were  alone,  there  was  a 
silence  of  some  moments  during  which  he  stood  at  the  fire, 
looking  rather  vacantly  at  the  dying  embers,  while  her  ladyship 
busied  herself  with  the  tambour  frame  and  needles. 

'I  am  sorry,'  she  said,  after  a  pause,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice — 
'I  repeat  I  am  sorry  that  I  showed  myself  so  ungrateful  for 
the  safety  of  my  son.  It  was  not  at  all  my  wish  that  you 
should  leave  us,  I  am  sure,  unless  you  found  pleasure  elsewhere. 
But  you  must  perceive,  Mr.  Esmond,  that  at  your  age,  and 
with  your  tastes,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  continue  to  stay 
upon  the  intimate  footing  in  which  you  have  been  in  this 
family.  You  have  wished  to  go  to  the  university,  and  I  think 
'tis  quite  as  well  that  you  should  be  sent  thither.  I  did  not 
press  this  matter,  thinking  you  a  child,  as  you  are,  indeed,  in 
years — quite  a  child;  and  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
treating  you  otherwise  until — until  these  circumstances  came 
to  light.  And  I  shall  beg  my  lord  to  dispatch  you  as  quick  as 
possible;  and  will  go  on  with  Frank's  learning  as  well  as  I  can 
(I  owe  my  father  thanks  for  a  little  grounding,  and  you,  I'm 
sure,  for  much  that  you  have  taught  me) — and — ^and  I  wish 
you  a  good-night,  Mr.  Esmond.' 

And  with  this  she  dropped  a  stately  courtesy,  and,  taking 
her  candle,  went  away  through  the  tapestry  door,  which  led  to 
her  apartments.  Esmond  stood  by  the  fireplace,  blankly  star- 
ing after  her.  Indeed,  he  scarce  seemed  to  see  until  she  was 
gone;  and  then  her  image  was  impressed  upon  him,  and  re- 
mained forever  fixed  upon  his  memory.  He  saw  her  retreat- 
ing, the  taper  lighting  up  her  marble  face,  her  scarlet  lip 
quivering,  and  her  shining  golden  hair.  He  went  to  his  own 
room  and  to  bed,  where  he  tried  to  read,  as  his  custom  was; 
but  he  never  knew  what  he  was  reading  until  afterward  he  re- 
membered the  appearance  of  the  letters  of  the  book  (it  was  in 
Montaigne's  Essays),  and  the  events  of  the  day  passed  before 
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him — that  is,  of  the  last  hour  of  tlie  day ;  for  as  for  the  morn- 
ing,  and  the  poor  milkmaid  yonder,  he  never  so  much  as  once 
thought.  And  he  could  not  get  to  sleep  until  daylight,  and 
woke  with  a  violent  headache,  and  quite  unrefreshed. 

He  had  brought  the  contagion  with  him  from  the  Three 
Castles  sure  enough,  and  was  presently  laid  up  with  the  small- 
pox, which  spared  the  Hall  no  more  than  it  did  the  cottage. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I     HAVE     THE     SMALLPOX,    AND     PREPARE     TO     LEAVE    CASTLE- 

WOOD. 

When  Harry  Esmond  passed  through  the  crisis  of  that 
malady  and  returned  to  health  again,  he  found  that  little  Frank 
Esmond  had  also  suffered  and  rallied  after  the  disease,  and 
the  lady  his  mother  was  down  with  it,  with  a  couple  more  of 
the  household.  *It  was  a  providence,  for  which  we  all  ought 
to  be  thankful,'  Dr.  Tusher  said,  'that  my  lady  and  her  son 
were  spared,  while  Death  carried  off  the  poor  domestics  of 
the  house;'  and  rebuked  Harry  for  asking,  in  his  simple  way, 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful,  that  the  servants  were 
killed,  or  the  gentlefolks  were  saved?  Nor  could  young 
Esmond  agree  in  the  doctor's  vehement  protestations  to  my 
lady,  when  he  visited  her  during  her  convalescence,  that  the 
malady  had  not  in  the  least  impaired  her  charms,  and  had  not 
been  churl  enough  to  injure  the  fair  features  of  the  Viscount- 
ess of  Castlewood;  whereas,  in  spite  of  these  fine  speeches, 
Harry  thought  that  her  ladyship's  beauty  was  very  much  in- 
jured by  the  smallpox.  When  the  marks  of  the  disease  cleared 
away,  they  did  not,  it  is  true,  leave  furrows  or  scars  on  her 
face  (except  one,  perhaps,  on  her  forehead  over  her  left  eye- 
brow) ;  but  the  delicacy  of  her  rosy  color  and  complexion  was 
gone;  her  eyes  had  lost  their  brilliancy,  her  hair  fell,  and  her 
face  looked  older.  It  was  as  if  a  coarse  hand  had  rubbed  the 
delicate  tints  of  that  sweet  picture,  and  brought  it,  as  one  has 
seen  unskillful  painting-cleaners  do,  to  the  dead  color.  Also, 
it  must  be  owned,  that  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  malady,  her 
ladyship's  nose  was  swollen  and  redder. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  mention  these  trivialities  but 
that  they  actually  influenced  many  lives,  as  trifles  will  in  the 
world,  where  a  gnat  often  plays  a  greater  part  than  an  elephant, 
and  a  mole-hill,  as  we  know  in  King  William's  case,  can  upset 
an  empire.  When  Tusher  in  his  courtly  way  (at  which  Harry 
Esmond  always  chafed  and  spoke  scornfully)  vowed  and  pro* 
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tested  that  ray  lady's  face  was  none  the  worse, — the  lad  broke 
out  and  said,  'It  is  worse ;  and  my  mistress  is  not  near  so  hand- 
some as  she  was;'  on  which  poor  Lady  Castlewood  gave  a 
rueful'^mile,  and  a  look  into  a  little  Venice  glass  she  had, 
which  showed  her,  I  suppose,  that  what  the  stupid  boy  said 
was  only  too  true,  for  she  turned  away  from  the  glass,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

The  sight  of  these  in  Esmond's  heart  always  created  a  sort 
of  rage  of  pity,  and  seeing  them  on  the  face  of  the  lady  whom 
he  loved  best,  the  young  blunderer  sank  down  on  his  knees, 
and  besought  her  to  pardon  him,  saying  that  he  was  a  fool  and 
an  idiot,  that  he  was  a  brute  to  make  such  a  speech,  he  who  had 
caused  her  malady;  and  Dr.  Tusher  told  him  that  a  bear  he 
was  indeed,  and  a  bear  he  would  remain,  at  which  speech  poor 
youngEsmond  was  so  dumb-stricken  that  he  did  noteven  growl. 

*He  is  my  bear,  and  I  will  not  have  him  baited,  doctor,'  my 
lady  said,  patting  her  hand  kindly  on  the  boy's  head,  as  he 
was  still  kneeling  at  her  feet.  'How  your  hair  has  come  off! 
And  mine,  too,'  she  added  with  another  sigh. 

'It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  cared,'  my  lady  said  to  Harry, 
when  the  parson  had  taken  his  leave;  'but  am  I  very  much 
changed?     Alas!  I  fear  'tis  too  true.' 

'Madam,  you  have  the  dearest  and  kindest  and  sweetest 
face  in  the  world,  I  think,'  the  lad  said ;  and  indeed  he  thought 
and  thinks  so. 

'Will  my  lord  think  so  when  he  comes  back?'  the  lady  asked 
with  a  sigh,  and  another  look  at  her  Venice  glass.  'Suppose 
he  should  think  as  you  do,  sir,  that  I  am  hideous — yes,  you 
said  hideous — he  will  cease  to  care  for  me.  'Tis  all  men  care 
for  in  women,  our  little  beauty.  Why  did  he  select  me  from 
among  my  sisters?  'Twas  only  for  that.  We  reign  but  for  a 
day  or  two ;  and  be  sure  that  Vashti  knew  Esther  was  coming. ' 

'Madam,'  said  Mr. Esmond,' Ahasuerus  was  the  Grand  Turk, 
and  to  change  was  the  manner  of  his  country  and  according 
to  his  law.' 

'You  are  all  Grand  Turks  for  that  matter,'  said  my  lady,  'or 
would  be  if  you  could.  Come,  Frank, come, ray  child.  You  are 
well,  praised  be  Heaven.  Your  locks  are  not  thinned  by  this 
dreadful  smallpox;  nor  your  poorf  ace  scarred;  is  it,myangel?' 

Frank  began  to  shout  and  whiraper  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
misfortune.  From  the  very  earliest  time  the  young  lord  had 
been  taught  to  admire  his  beauty  by  his  mother;  and  esteemed 
it  as  highly  as  any  reigning  toast  valued  hers. 

One  day,  as  he  himself  was  recovering  from  his  fever  and 
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illness,  a  pang  of  something  like  shame  shot  across  young 
Esmond's  breast,  as  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  once 
during  his  illness  given  a  thought  to  the  poor  girl  at  the 
smithy,  whose  red  cheeks  but  a  month  ago  he  had  been  so 
eager  to  see.  Poor  Nancy !  her  cheeks  had  shared  the  fate  of 
roses,  and  were  withered  now.  She  had  taken  the  illness  on 
the  same  day  with  Esmond — she  and  her  brother  were  both 
dead  of  the  smallpox  and  buried  under  the  Castlewood  yew 
trees.  There  was  no  bright  face  looking  now  from  the  garden, 
or  to  cheer  the  old  smith  at  his  lonely  fireside.  Esmond  would 
have  liked  to  have  kissed  her  in  her  shroud  (like  the  lass  in 
Mr.  Prior's  pretty  poem) ;  but  she  rested  many  a  foot  below 
the  ground,  when  Esmond  after  his  malady  first  trod  on  it. 

Dr.  Tusher  brought  the  news  of  this  calamity,  about  which 
Harry  Esmond  longed  to  ask,  but  did  not  like.  He  said  almost 
the  whole  village  had  been  stricken  with  the  pestilence ;  seven- 
teen persons  were  dead  of  it,  among  them  mentioning  the  names 
of  poor  Nancy  and  her  little  brother.  He  did  not  fail  to  say 
how  thankful  we  survivors  ought  to  be.  It  being  this  man's 
business  to  flatter  and  make  sermons,  it  must  be  owned  he  was 
mostindustrious  in  it, and  was  doingthe  one  or  theother  all  day. 

And  so  Nancy  was  gone;  and  Harry  Esmond  blushed  that 
he  had  not  a  single  tear  for  her,  and  fell  to  composing  an 
elegy  in  Latin  verses  over  the  rustic  little  beauty.  He  bade 
the  dryads  mourn  and  the  river  n3'^mphs  deplore  her.  As  her 
father  followed  the  calling  of  Vulcan,  he  said  that  surely  she 
was  like  a  daughter  of  Venus,  though  Sievewright's  wife  was 
an  ugly  shrew,  as  he  remembered  to  have  heard  afterward. 
He  made  a  long  faee,  but,  in  truth,  felt  scarcely  more  sorrow- 
ful than  a  mute  at  a  funeral.  These  first  passions  of  men  and 
women  are  mostly  abortive ;  and  are  dead  almost  before  they 
are  born.  Esmond  could  repeat,  to  his  last  day,  some  of  the 
doggerel  lines  in  which  his  muse  bewailed  his  pretty  lass;  not 
without  shame  to  remember  how  bad  the  verses  were,  and 
how  good  he  thought  them;  how  false  the  grief,  and  yet  how 
he  was  rather  proud  of  it.  'Tis  an  error,  surely,  to  talk  of  the 
simplicity  of  youth.  I  think  no  persons  are  more  hypocritical, 
and  have  a  more  affected  behavior  to  one  another,  than  the 
young.  They  deceive  themselves  and  each  other  with  artifices 
that  do  not  impose  upon  men  of  the  world;  and  so  we  get  to 
understand  truth  better,  and  grow  simpler  as  we  grow  older. 

When  my  lady  heard  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  poor 
Nancy,  she  said  nothing  so  long  as  Tusher  was  by,  but  when 
he  was  gone  she  took  Harry  Esmond's  hand  and  said: 
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*  Harry,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  those  cruel  words  I  used  on 
the  night  you  were  taken  ill.  I  am  shocked  at  the  fate  of  the 
poor  creature,  and  am  sure  that  nothing  had  happened  of  that 
which,  in  my  anger,  I  charged  you.  And  the  very  first  day 
we  go  out,  you  must  take  me  to  the  blacksmith,  and  we  must 
see  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  console  the  poor  old  man. 
Poor  man !  to  lose  both  his  children !  What  should  I  do  with- 
out mine?' 

And  this  was,  indeed,  the  very  first  walk  which  my  lady 
took,  leaning  on  Esmond's  arm,  after  her  illness.  But  her 
visit  brought  noconsolation  to  the  old  father;  and  he  showed 
no  softness  or  desire  to  speak.  'The  Lord  gave  and  took  away,' 
he  said ;  and  he  knew  what  his  servant's  duty  was.  He  wanted 
for  nothing — less  now  than  ever  before,  as  there  were  fewer 
mouths  to  feed.  He  wished  her  ladyship  and  Master  Esmond 
good-morning;  he  had  grown  tall  in  his  illness  and  was  but 
very  little  marked ;  and  with  this  and  a  surly  bow,  he  went 
in  from  the  smithy  to  the  house,  leaving  my  lady,  somewhat 
silenced  and  shamefaced,  at  the  door.  He  had  a  handsome 
stone  put  up  for  his  two  children,  which  may  be  seen  in  Castle- 
wood  churchyard  to  this  very  day;  and  before  a  year  was  out 
his  own  name  was  upon  the  stone.  In  the  presence  of  Death, 
that  sovereign  ruler,  a  woman's  coquetry,  is  scared;  and  her 
jealousy  will  hardly  pass  the  boundaries  of  that  grim  kingdom. 
'Tis  entirely  of  the  earth  that  passion,  and  expires  in  the  cold 
blue  air  beyond  our  sphere. 

At  length,  when  the  danger  was  quite  over,  it  was  announced 
that  my  lord  and  his  daughter  would  return.  Esmond  well 
remembered  the  day.  The  lady  his  mistress  was  in  a  flurry 
of  fear;  before  my  lord  came,  she  went  into  her  room  and  re- 
turned from  it  with  reddened  cheeks.  Her  fate  was  about  to 
be  decided.  Her  beauty  was  gone — was  her  reign,  too,  over? 
A  minute  would  say.  My  lord  came  riding  over  the  bridge; 
he  could  be  seen  from  the  great  window,  clad  in  scarlet,  and 
mounted  on  his  gray  hackney ;  his  little  daughter  ambled  by 
him  in  a  bright  riding  dress  of  blue,  on  a  shining  chestnut 
horse.  My  lady  leaned  against  the  great  mantelpiece,  look- 
ing on,  with  one  hand  on  her  heart;  she  seemed  only  the  more 
pale  for  those  red  marks  on  either  cheek.  She  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  and  withdrew  it,  laughing  hysterically 
— the  cloth  was  quite  red  with  the  rouge  when  she  took  it 
away.  She  ran  to  her  room  again,  and  came  back  with  pale 
cheeks  and  red  eyes — her  son  in  her  hand — just  as  my  lord 
entered,  accompanied  by  young  Esmond,  who  had  gone  out 
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to  meet  his  protector,  and  to  hold  his  stirrup  as  he  descended 
from  horseback. 

*What,  Harry,  boy!'  my  lord  said  good-naturedly,  'you 
look  as  gaunt  as  a  greyhound.  The  smallpox  hasn't  improved 
your  beauty,  and  your  side  of  the  house  had  never  too  much 
of  it — ho,  ho!' 

And  he  laughed,  and  sprang  to  the  ground  with  no  small 
agility,  looking  handsome  and  red,  with  a  jolly  face  and  brown 
hair,  like  a  beef -eater;  Esmond  kneeling  again,  as  soon  as  his 
patron  had  descended,  performed' his  homage,  and  then  went 
to  greet  the  little  Beatrix  and  help  her  from  her  horse. 

*Fie!  how  yellow  you  look,'  she  said;  'and  there  are  one, 
two,  red  holes  in  your  face;'  which  indeed,  was  very  true; 
Harry  Esmond's  harsh  countenance  bearing,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  human  face,  the  marks  of  the  disease. 

My  lord  laughed  again  in  high  good  humor. 

*D it!'  said  he,  with  one  of  his  usual  oaths,  'the  little 

slut  sees  everything.  She  saw  the  dowager's  paint  t'other 
day,  and  asked  her  why  she  wore  that  red  stuff;  didn't  you, 
Trix?  and  the  Tower;  and  St.  James';  and  the  play;  and 
the  Prince  George,  and  the  Princess  Anne — didn't  you,  Trix?' 

'They  are  both  very  fat,  and  smelt  of  brandy,'  the  child  said. 
Papa  roared  with  laughing. 

'Brandy!'  he  said.     'And  how  do  you  know.  Miss  Pert?' 

'Because  your  lordship  smells  of  it  after  supper,  when  I  em- 
brace you  before  you  go  to  bed,'  said  the  young  lady,  who, 
indeed  was  as  pert  as  her  father  said,  and  looked  as  beautiful 
a  little  gypsy  as  eyes  ever  gazed  on. 

'And  now  for  my  lady,'  said  my  lord,  going  up  the  stairs, 
and  passing  under  the  tapestry  curtain  that  hung  before  the 
drawing  room  door.  Esmond  remembered  that  noble  figure, 
handsomely  arrayed  in  scarlet.  Within  the  last  few  months 
he  himself  had  grown  from  a  boy  to  be  a  man,  and  with  his  fig- 
ure his  thoughts  had  shot  up  and  grown  manly. 

My  lady's  countenance,  of  which  Harry  Esmond  was  accus- 
tomed to  watch  the  changes,  and  with  a  solicitous  affection  to 
note  and  interpret  the  signs  of  gladness  or  care,  wore  a  sad 
and  depressed  look  for  many  weeks  after  her  lord's  return; 
during  which  it  seemed  as  if  by  caresses  and  entreaties  she 
strove  to  win  him  back  from  some  ill  humor  he  had,  and  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  throw  off.  In  her  eagerness  to  please 
him  she  practiced  a  hundred  of  those  arts  which  had  formerly 
charmed  him,  but  which  seemed  now  to  have  lost  their 
potency.     Her  songs  did  not  amuse  him,  and  she  hushed  them 
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and  the  children  when  in  his  presence.  My  lord  sat  silent  at 
his  dinner,  drinking  greatly,  his  lady  opposite  to  him,  look- 
ing furtively  at  his  face,  though  also  speechless.  Her  silence 
annoyed  him  as  much  as  her  speech ;  and  he  would  peevishly, 
and  with  an  oath,  ask  her  why  she  held  her  tongue  and  looked 
so  glum;  or  he  would  roughly  check  her  when  speaking,  and 
bid  her  not  talk  nonsense.  It  seemed  as  if,  since  his  return, 
nothing  she  could  do  or  say  could  please  him. 

When  a  master  and  mistress  are  at  strife  in  a  house,  the 
subordinates  in  the  family  take  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Harry 
Esmond  stood  in  so  great  a  fear  of  ray  lord,  that  he  would  run 
a  league  barefoot  to  do  a  message  for  him;  but  his  attach- 
ment for  Lady  Esmond  was  such  a  passion  of  grateful  regard 
that,  to  spare  her  a  grief,  or  to  do  her  a  service,  he  would  have 
given  his  life  daily;  and  it  was  by  the  very  depth  and  inten- 
sity of  this  regard  that  he  began  to  divine  how  unhappy  his 
adored  lady's  life  was,  and  that  a  secret  care  (for  she  never 
spoke  of  her  anxieties)  was  weighing  upon  her. 

Can  anyone,  who  has  passed  through  the  world  and  watched 
the  nature  of  men  and  women  there,  doubt  what  had  befallen 
her?  I  have  seen,  to  be  sure,  some  people  carry  down  with 
them  into  old  age  the  actual  bloom  of  their  youthful  love,  and 
I  know  that  Mr.  Thomas  Parr  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  old.  But,  for  all  that,  threescore  and  ten  is  the  age  of 
men,  and  few  get  beyond  it;  and  'tis  certain  that  a  man  who 
marries  for  mere  beaux  yens  as  my  lord  did,  considers  his  part 
of  the  contract  at  an  end  when  the  woman  ceases  to  fulfill  hers, 
and  his  love  does  not  survive  her  beauty.  I  know  'tis  often 
otherwise,  I  say;  and  can  think  (as  most  men  in  their  own  ex- 
perience ma}')  of  many  a  house,  where,  lighted  in  early  years, 
the  sainted  lamp  of  love  hath  never  been  extinguished ;  but 
so  there  is  Mr.  Parr,  and  so  there  is  the  great  giant  at  the  fair 
that  is  eight  feet  high — exceptions  to  men — and  that  poor 
lamp  whereof  I  speak,  that  lights  at  first  the  nuptial  chamber, 
is  extinguished  by  a  hundred  winds  and  draughts  down  the 
chimney,  or  sjmtters  out  for  want  of  feeding.  And  then — 
and  then  it  is  Chloe  in  the  dark,  stark  awake,  and  Strephon 
snoring  unheeding;  or  vice  versa^  'tis  poor  Strephon  that  has 
married  a  heartless  jilt,  and  awoke  out  of  that  absurd  vision 
of  conjugal  felicity,  which  was  to  last  forever,  and  is  over 
like  any  other  dream.  One  and  other  has  made  his  bed,  and 
so  must  lie  in  it,  until  that  final  day  when  life  ends,  and  they 
sleep  separate. 

About  this  time  young  Esmond,  who  had  a  knack  of  string- 
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ing  verses,  turned  some  of  Ovid's  Epistles  into  rhymes,  and 
brought  them  to  his  lady  for  her  delectation.  Those  which 
treated  of  forsaken  women  touched  her  immensely,  Harry  re- 
marked; and  when  Q^^none  called  after  Paris,  and  Medea  bade 
Jason  come  back  again,  the  lady  of  Castle  wood  sighed,  and 
said  she  thought  that  part  of  the  verses  was  the  most  pleasing. 
Indeed,  she  would  have  chopped  up  the  dean,  her  old  father, 
in  order  to  bring  her  husband  back  again.  But  her  beautiful 
Jason  was  gone,  as  beautiful  Jasons  will  go,  and  the  poor 
<«nchantress  had  never  a  spell  to  keep  him. 

My  lord  was  only  sulky  as  long  as  his  wife's  anxious  face  or 
behavior  seemed  to  upbraid  him.  When  she  had  got  to  master 
these,  and  to  show  an  outwardly  cheerful  countenance  and  be- 
havior, her  husband's  good  humor  returned  partially,  and  he 
swore  and  stormed  no  longer  at  dinner,  but  laughed  sometimes, 
and  yawned  unrestrainedly;  absenting  himself  often  from 
home,  inviting  more  company  thither,  passing  the  greater  part 
of  his  days  in  the  hunting  field,  or  over  the  bottle  as  before; 
but  with  this  difference  that  the  poor  wife  could  no  longer  see 
now,  as  she  had  done  formerly,  the  light  of  love  kindled  in 
his  eyes.  He  was  with  her,  but  that  flame  was  out;  and  that 
once  welcome  beacon  no  more  shone  there. 

What  were  this  lady's  feelings  when  forced  to  admit  the 
truth  whereof  her  foreboding  glass  had  given  her  only  too  true 
warning,  that  with  her  beauty  her  reign  had  ended,  and  the 
days  of  her  love  were  over?  What  does  a  seaman  do  in  a 
storm  if  mast  and  rudder  are  carried  away?  He  ships  a  jury 
mast,  and  steers  as  he  best  can  with  an  oar.  What  happens 
if  your  roof  falls  in  a  tempest?  After  the  first  stun  of  the 
calamity  the  sufferer  starts  up,  gropes  around  to  see  that  the 
children  are  safe,  and  puts  them  under  a  shed  out  of  the  rain. 
If  the  palace  burns  down  you  take  shelter  in  the  barn.  What 
man's  life  is  not  overtaken  by  one  or  more  of  these  tornadoes, 
that  send  us  out  of  the  course  and  fling  us  on  rocks  to  shelter 
as  best  we  may? 

When  Lady  Castlewood  found  that  her  great  ship  had  gone 
down,  she  began  as  best  she  might,  after  she  had  rallied  from 
the  effects  of  the  loss,  to  put  out  small  ventures  of  happiness, 
and  hope  for  little  gains  and  returns,  as  a  merchant  on  'Change, 
indocilis pauperiem  pati,  having  lost  his  thousands,  embarks 
a  few  guineas  upon  the  next  ship.  She  laid  out  her  all  upon 
her  children,  indulging  them  beyond  all  measure,  as  was  in- 
evitable with  one  of  her  kindness  of  disposition ;  giving  all 
her  thoughts  to  their  welfare — learning,  that  she  might  teach 
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them ;  and  improving  her  own  many  natural  gifts  and  femi- 
nine accomplishments, that  she  might  impart  them  to  her  young 
ones.  To  be  doing  good  for  someone  else  is  the  life  of  most 
good  women.  They  are  exuberant  of  kindness,  as  it  were, 
and  must  impart  it  to  someone.  She  made  herself  a  good  scholar 
of  French,  Italian,  and  Latin,  having  been  grounded  in  these 
by  her  father  in  her  youth ;  hiding  these  gifts  from  her  husband 
out  of  fear,  perhaps,  that  they  should  offend  him,  for  my  lord 
was  no  bookman — pish'd  and  psha'd  at  the  notion  of  learned 
ladies,  and  would  have  been  angry  that  his  wife  could  construe 
out  of  a  Latin  book  of  which  he  could  scarce  understand  two 
words.  Young  Esmond  was  usher,  or  house  tutor,  under  her 
or  over  her  as  it  might  happen.  During  my  lord's  many  ab- 
sences these  schooldays  would  go  on  uninterruptedly;  the 
mother  and  daughter  learning  with  surprising  quickness;  the 
latter  by  fits  and  starts  only,  and  as  suited  her  wayward  humor. 
As  for  the  little  lord,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  took  after  his 
father  in  the  matter  of  learning — liked  marbles  and  play,  and 
the  great  horse  and  the  little  one,  which  his  father  brought  him, 
and  on  which  he  took  him  out  a-hunting,  a  great  deal  better 
than  Corderius  and  Lily;  marshaled  the  village  boys,  and  had 
a  little  court  of  them,  already  flogging  them,  and  domineer- 
ing over  them  with  a  fine  imperious  spirit,  that  made  his  father 
laugh  when  he  beheld  it,  and  his  mother  fondly  warn  him. 
The  cook  had  a  son,  the  woodman  had  two, the  big  lad  at  the 
porter's  lodge  took  his  cuffs  and  his  orders.  Dr.  Tusher  said 
he  was  a  young  nobleman  of  gallant  spirit ;  and  Harry  Esmond, 
who  was  his  tutor  and  eight  years  his  little  lordshij^'s  senior, 
had  hard  work  sometimes  to  keep  his  own  temper  and  hold  his 
authority  over  his  rebellious  little  chief  and  kinsman. 

In  a  couple  of  years  after  that  calamity  had  befallen  which 
had  robbed  Lady  Castlewood  of  a  little — a  very  little — of  her 
beauty,  and  her  careless  husband's  heart  (if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  my  lady  had  found  not  only  that  her  reign  was  over,  but 
that  her  successor  was  appointed,  a  princess  of  a  noble  house 
in  Drury  Lane  somewhere,  who  was  installed  and  visited  by 
my  lord  at  the  town  eight  miles  off — pudet  ha?c  opprohria 
dicere  nobis) — a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  her  mind, 
which,  by  struggles  only  known  to  herself,  at  least  never 
mentioned  to  anyone,  and  unsuspected  by  the  person  who 
caused  the  pain  she  endured — had  been  schooled  into  such  a 
condition  as  she  could  not  very  likely  have  imagined  possible 
a  score  of  months  since,  before  her  misfortunes  had  begun. 

She  had  oldened  in  that  time  as  people  do  who  suffer  silently 
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great  mental  pain,  and  learned  much  that  she  had  never  sus- 
pected before.  She  was  taught  by  that  bitter  teacher  Misfor- 
tune. A  child,  the  mother  of  other  children,  but  two  years 
back  her  lord  was  a  god  to  her;  his  words  her  law ;  his  smiles 
her  sunshine;  his  lazy  commonplaces  listened  to  eagerly,  as 
if  they  were  words  of  wisdom,  all  his  wishes  and  freaks 
obeyed  with  a  servile  devotion.  She  had  been  my  lord's  chief 
slave  and  blind  worshiper.  Some  women  bear  further  than 
this,  and  submit  not  only  to  neglect  but  to  unfaithfulness  too 
— but  here  this  lady's  allegiance  had  failed  her.  Iler  spirit 
rebelled  and  disowned  any  more  obedience.  First  she  had  to 
bear  in  secret  the  passion  of  losing  the  adored  object;  then  to 
get  a  further  initiation,  and  to  find  this  worshiped  being  was 
but  a  clumsy  idol ;  then  to  admit  the  silent  truth  that  it  was 
she  was  superior,  and  not  the  monarch  her  master ;  that  she  had 
thoughts  which  his  brain  could  never  master,and  was  the  better 
of  the  two ;  quite  separate  from  my  lord  although  tied  to  him, 
and  bound,  as  almost  all  people  (save  a  very  happy  few),  to 
work  all  her  life  alone.  My  lord  sat  in  his  chair,  laughing 
his  laugh,  cracking  his  joke,  his  face  flushing  with  wine, 
ray  lady  in  her  place  over  against  him;  he  never  suspecting 
that  his  superior  was  there,  in  the  calm  resigned  lady,  cold  of 
manner,  with  downcast  eyes.     When  he  was  merry  in  his  cups, 

he  would  make  jokes  about  her  coldness,  and,  *D it,  now 

my  lady  is  gone,  we  will  have  t'other  bottle,'  he  would  say. 
He  was  frank  enough  in  telling  his  thoughts,  such  as  they  were. 
There  was  little  mystery  about  my  lord's  words  or  actions. 
His  Fair  Rosamond  did  not  live  in  a  labyrinth,  like  the  lady 
of  Mr.  Addison's  opera,  but  paraded  with  painted  cheeks  and 
a  tipsy  retinue  in  the  country  town.  Had  she  a  mind  to  be 
revenged,  Lad}^  Castlewood  could  have  found  the  way  to  her 
rival's  house  easily  enough;  and,  if  she  had  come  with  bowl 
and  dagger,  would  have  been  routed  off  the  ground  by  the 
enemy  with  a  volley  of  Billingsgate,  which  the  fair  person  al- 
ways kept  by  her. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  said  that  for  Harry  Esmond  his 
benefactress'  sweet  face  had  lost  none  of  its  charms.  It  had 
always  the  kindest  of  looks  and  smiles  for  him — smiles,  not 
so  gay  and  artless  perhaps  as  those  which  Lady  Castlewood 
had  formerly  worn,  when,  a  child  herself  playing  with  her 
children,  her  husband's  pleasure  and  authority  were  all  she 
thought  of;  but  out  of  her  griefs  and  cares,  as  will  happen,  I 
think,  when  these  trials  fall  upon  a  kindly  heart,  and  are  not 
too  unbearable,  grew  up  a  number  of  thoughts  and  excellences 
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which  had  never  come  into  existence,  had  not  her  sorrow  and 
misfortunes  engendered  them.  Sure,  occasion  is  the  father  of 
most  that  is  good  in  us.  As  you  have  seen  the  awkward  fingers 
and  clumsy  tools  of  a  prisoner  cut  and  fashion  the  most  delicate 
little  pieces  of  carved  work,  or  achieve  the  most  prodigious 
underground  labors,  and  cut  through  walls  of  masonry  and 
saw  iron  bars  and  fetters;  'tis  misfortune  that  awakens  in- 
genuity, or  fortitude,  or  endurance,  in  hearts  where  these 
qualities  had  never  come  to  life  but  for  the  circumstance  which 
gave  them  a  being. 

'  'Twas  after  Jason  left  her,no  doubt, '  Lady  Castlewood  once 
said,  with  one  of  her  smiles,  to  young  Esmond  (who  was  read- 
ing to  her  a  version  of  certain  lines  out  of  Euripides),  'that 
Medea  became  a  learned  woman  and  a  great  enchantress.' 

*And  she  could  conjure  the  stars  out  of  heaven,'  the  young 
tutor  added,  'but  she  could  not  bring  Jason  back  again.' 

'What  do  you  mean?'  asked  my  lady,  very  angrily. 

'Indeed  I  mean  nothing,'  said  the  other,'  save  what  I  have 
read  in  books.  What  should  I  know  about  such  matters?  I 
have  seen  no  woman  save  you  and  little  Beatrix, and  the  parson's 
wife  and  my  late  mistress,  and  your  ladyship's  woman  here.' 

'The  men  who  wrote  your  books,'  says  my  lady,  'your 
Horaces  and  Ovids  and  Vergils,  as  far  as  I  know  of  them, 
all  thought  ill  of  us,  as  all  the  heroes  they  wrote  about  used 
us  basely.  We  were  bred  to  be  slaves  always;  and  even  of 
our  own  times,  as  you  are  still  the  only  lawgivers,  I  think  our 
sermons  seem  to  say  that  the  best  woman  is  she  who  bears  her 
master's  chains  most  gracefully.  'Tis  a  pity  there  are  no 
nunneries  permitted  by  our  Church.  Beatrix  and  I  would  fly 
to  one,  and  end  our  days  in  peace  there  away  from  you.' 

'And  is  there  no  slavery  in  a  convent?'  says  Esmond. 

'At  least  if  women  are  slaves  there,  no  one  sees  them,'  an- 
swered the  lady.  'They  don't  work  in  street  gangs  with  the 
public  to  jeer  them;  and  if  they  suffer,  suffer  in  private. 
Here  comes  my  lord  home  from  hunting.  Take  away  the  books. 
My  lord  does  not  love  to  see  them.  Lessons  are  over  for  to- 
day, Mr.  Tutor.'  And  with  a  courtesy  and  a  smile  she  would 
end  this  sort  of  colloquy. 

Indeed,  'Mr.  Tutor,'  as  my  lady  called  Esmond,  had  now 
business  enough  on  his  hands  in  Castlewood  House.  He  had 
three  pupils,  his  lady  and  her  two  children,  at  whose  lessons 
she  would  always  be  present ;  besides  writing  my  lord's  letters 
and  arranging  his  accounts  for  him — when  these  could  begot 
from  Esmond's  indolent  patron. 
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Of  the  pupils  the  two  young  people  were  but  lazy  scholars, 
and  as  my  lady  would  admit  uo  discipline  such  as  was  then  in 
use,  my  lord's  son  only  learned  what  he  liked,  which  was  but 
little,  and  never  to  his  life's  end  could  be  got  to  construe  more 
than  six  lines  of  Vergil.  Mistress  Beatrix  chattered  French 
prettily  from  a  very  early  age,  and  sang  sweetly,  but  this  was 
from  her  mother's  teaching — not  Harry  Esmond's,  who  could 
scarce  distinguish  between  'Green  Sleeves'  and  'Lillabullero'; 
although  he  had  no  greater  delight  in  life  than  to  hear  tlie 
ladies  sing.  He  sees  them  now  (will  he  ever  forget  them)  ?  as 
theyusedtosittogether  of  the  summer  evenings, the  twogolden 
heads  over  the  page,  the  child's  little  hand,  and  the  mother's 
beating  the  time,  with  their  voices  rising  and  falling  in  unison. 

But  if  the  children  were  careless,  'twas  a  wonder  how  eagerly 
the  mother  learned  from  her  young  tutor — and  taught  him  too. 
The  happiest  instinctive  faculty  was  this  lady's — a  faculty  for 
discerning  latent  beauties  and  hidden  graces  of  books,  es- 
pecially books  of  poetry,  as  in  a  walk  she  would  spy  out  field 
flowers  and  make  posies  of  them  such  as  no  other  hand  could. 
She  was  a  critic,  not  by  reason,  but  by  feeling;  the  sweetest 
commentator  of  those  books  they  read  together;  and  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  young  Esmond's  life,  perhaps,  were  those  passed 
in  the  company  of  his  kind  mistress  and  her  children. 

These  happy  days  were  to  end  soon,  however;  and  it  w^as 
by  the  Lady  Castlewood's  own  decree  that  they  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  It  happened  about  Christmas  time,  Harry 
Esmond  being  now  past  sixteen  years  of  age,  that  his  old  com- 
rade, adversary,  and  friend,  Tom  Tusher,  returned  from  his 
school  in  London,  a  fair,  well-grown,  and  sturdy  lad,  who 
was  about  to  enter  college,  with  an  exhibition  from  his  school, 
and  a  prospect  of  after  promotion  in  the  Church.  Tom  Tusher's 
talk  was  of  nothing  but  Cambridge  now^ ;  and  theboys,  who  were 
goodfriends,  examined  each  other  eagerly  about  their  progress 
in  books.  Tom  had  learned  some  Greek  and  Hebrew,  besides 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  pretty  well  skilled,  and  also  had  given 
himself  to  mathematical  studies  under  his  father's  guidance, 
who  was  a  proficient  in  thoee  sciences,  of  which  Esmond  knew 
nothing;  nor  could  he  write  Latin  so  well  as  Tom,  though  he 
could  talk  it  better,  having  been  taught  by  his  dear  friend  the 
Jesuit  father,  for  wdiose  memory  the  lad  ever  retained  the 
warmest  affection,  reading  his  books,  keeping  his  sw^ords  clean 
in  the  little  crypt  w^here  the  father  had  shown  them  to  Esmond 
on  the  night  of  his  visit;  and  often  of  a  night  sitting  in  the 
chaplain's  room,  which  he  inhabited,  over  his  books,  his  verses 
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and  rubbish,  with  which  the  lad  occupied  himself,  he  would 
look  up  at  the  wiudow,  thinking  he  wished  it  might  open  and 
let  in  the  good  father.  He  had  come  and  passed  away  like 
a  dream;  but  for  the  swords  and  books  Harry  might  almost 
think  the  father  was  an  imagination  of  his  mind — and  for  two 
letters  which  had  come  to  him,  one  from  abroad  full  of  advice 
and  affection,  another  soon  after  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hexton,  in  which  Father  Holt  deplored  his  falling 
away.  But  Harry  Esmond  felt  so  confident  now  of  his  being 
in  the  right,  and  of  his  own  powers  as  a  casuist,  that  he  thought 
he  was  able  to  face  the  father  himself  in  argument,  and  pos- 
sibly convert  him. 

To  work  upon  the  faith  of  her  young  pupil,  Esmond's  kind 
mistress  sent  to  the  library  of  her  father  the  dean,  who  had  been 
distinguished  in  the  disputes  of  the  late  king's  reign ;  and,  an 
old  soldier  now,  had  hung  up  his  weapons  of  controversy. 
These  he  took  down  from  his  shelves  willingly  for  young 
Esmond,  whom  he  benefited  by  his  own  personal  advice  and 
instruction.  It  did  not  require  much  persuasion  to  induce  the 
boy  to  worship  with  his  beloved  mistress.  And  the  good  old 
nonjuring  dean  flattered  himself  with  a  conversion,  which,  in 
truth,  was  owing  to  a  much  gentler  and  fairer  persuader. 

Under  her  ladyship's  kind  eyes  (my  lord's  being  sealed  in 
sleep  pretty  generally)  Esmond  read  many  volumes  of  the 
works  of  the  famous  British  divines  of  the  last  age,  and  was 
familiar  with  Wake  and  Sherlock,  with  Stillingfleet  and  Pat- 
rick. His  mistress  never  tired  to  listen  ortoread,to  pursue  the 
texts  with  fond  comments,  to  urge  those  points  which  her  fancy 
dwelt  on  most  or  her  reason  deemed  most  importantc  Since 
the  death  of  her  father,  the  dean,  this  lady  had  admitted  a 
certain  latitude  of  theological  reading  which  her  orthodox 
father  would  never  have  allowed;  his  favorite  writers  appeal- 
ing more  to  reason  and  antiquity  than  to  the  passions  or  im- 
aginations of  their  readers,  so  that  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor, 
nay,  those  of  Mr.  Bcxter  and  Mr.  Law,  have  in  reality  found 
more  favor  with  my  Lady  Castlewood  than  the  severer  volumes 
of  our  great  English  schoolmen. 

Li  later  life,  at  the  university,  Esmond  reopened  the  con- 
troversy, and  pursued  it  in  a  very  different  manner,  when  his 
patrons  had  determined  for  him  that  he  was  to  embrace  the 
ecclesiastical  life.  But  though  his  mistress'  heart  was  in 
this  calling,  his  own  never  was  much.  After  that  first  fervor 
of  simple  devotion,  which  his  beloved  Jesuit  priest  had  in- 
spired in  him, speculative  theology  took  but  little  hold  upon  the 
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young  man's  mind.  When  hisearly  credulity  was  disturbed, 
and  his  saints  and  virgins  taken  out  of  liis  worship  to  rank 
little  higher  than  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  his  belief  became 
acquiescence  rather  than  ardor;  and  he  made  his  mind  up  to 
assume  the  cassock  and  bands  as  another  man  does  to  wear  a 
breastplate  and  jack-boots,  or  to  mount  a  merchant's  desk  for 
a  livelihood, and  from  obedience  and  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice.  There  were  scores  of  such  men  in  Mr.  Esmond's  time 
at  the  universities,  who  were  going  to  the  Church  with  no 
better  calling  than  his. 

When  Thomas  Tusher  was  gone,  a  feeling  of  no  small  de- 
pression and  disquiet  fell  upon  young  Esmond,  of  which, 
though  he  did  not  complain,  his  kind  mistress  must  have 
divined  the  cause;  for  soon  after  she  showed  not  only  that 
she  understood  the  reason  of  Harry's  melancholy,  but  could 
provide  a  remedy  for  it.  Her  habit  was  thus  to  watch,  unob- 
servedly,  those  to  whom  duty  or  affection  bound  her,  and  to 
prevent  their  designs, or  to  fulfill  them, when  she  had  the  power. 
It  was  this  lady's  disposition  to  think  kindnesses,  and  devise 
silent  bounties,  and  to  scheme  benevolence, for  those  about  her. 
We  take  such  goodness,  for  the  most  part,  as  if  it  was  our  due ; 
the  Marys  who  bring  ointment  for  our  feet  get  but  little 
thanks.  Some  of  us  never  feel  this  devotion  at  all  or  are  moved 
by  it  to  gratitude  or  acknowledgment;  others  only  recall  it 
years  after,  when  the  days  are  past  in  which  those  sweet  kind- 
nesses were  spent  on  us,  and  we  offer  back  our  return  for  the 
debt  by  a  poor  tardy  payment  of  tears.  The  forgotten  tones 
of  love  recur  to  us,  and  kind  glances  shine  out  of  the  past — oh, 
so  bright  and  clear!  oh,  so  longed  after!  because  they  are 
out  of  reach — as  holiday  music  from  within-side  a  prison  wall, 
or  sunshine  seen  through  the  bars;  more  prized  because  unat- 
tainable— more  bright  because  of  the  contrast  of  present  dark- 
ness and  solitude,  whence  there  is  no  escape. 

All  the  notice,  then,  which  Lad}'  Castlewood  seemed  to  take 
of  Harry  Esmond's  melancholy,  upon  Tom  Tusher's  departure, 
was,  by  a  gayety  unusual  to  her,  to  attempt  to  dispel  his  gloom. 
She  made  his  three  scholars  (herself  being  the  chief  one)  more 
cheerful  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  and  more  docile,  too, 
all  of  them  learning  and  reading  much  more  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  do.  *For  who  knows,'  said  the  lady, 
*what  may  happen,  and  whether  we  may  be  able  to  keep  such 
a  learned  tutor  long?' 

Frank  Esmond  said  he  for  his  part  did  not  want  to  learn 
any  more,  and  Cousin  Harry  might  shut  up  his  book  whenever 
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he  liked,  if  he  would  come  out  a-fishing;  and  little  Beatrix  de- 
clared she  would  send  for  Tom  Tusher,  and  he  would  be  glad 
enough  to  come  to  Castlewood,  if  Harry  chose  to  go  away. 

At  last  comes  a  messenger  from  Winchester  one  day,  bearer 
of  a  letter  with  a  great  black  seal,  from  the  dean  there  to 
say  that  his  sister  was  dead,  and  had  left  her  fortune  of  £2000 
among  her  six  nieces,  the  dean's  daughters,  and  many  a  time 
since  has  Harry  Esmond  recalled  the  flushed  face  and  eager 
look  wherewith,  after  this  intelligence,  his  kind  lady  regarded 
him.  She  did  not  pretend  to  any  grief  about  the  deceased  rela- 
tive,from  whomshe  and  herfamilyhad  been  manyj^ears  parted. 

When  my  lord  heard  of  the  news,  he  also  did  not  make  any 
very  long  face.  *The  money  will  come  very  handy  to  furnish 
the  music-room  and  the  cellar,  which  is  getting  low,  and  buy 
your  ladyship  a  coach  and  a  couple  of  horses  that  will  do  in- 
different to  ride  or  for  the  coach.  And,  Beatrix,  you  shall 
have  a  spinet;  and,  Frank,  you  shall  have  a  little  horse  from 
Hexton  Fair;  and,  Harry,  you  shall  have  live  pounds  to  buy 
some  books,'  said  my  lord,  who  was  generous  with  his  own, 
and  indeed  with  other  folks'  money.  'I  wish  your  aunt  would 
die  once  a  year,  Rachel;  we  could  spend  your  money  and  all 
your  sisters',  too.' 

*I  have  but  one  aunt — and — and  I  have  another  use  for  the 
money,  my  lord,'  says  my  lady,  turning  very  red. 

*  Another  use,  my  dear;  and  what  do  you  know  about  money? 
cries  my  lord.  'And  what  the  devil  is  there  that  I  don't  give 
you,  which  you  want?' 

'I intend  to  give  this  money — can't  you  fancy  how,  my  lord  ?' 

My  lord  swore  one  of  his  large  oaths  that  he  did  not  know 
in  the  least  what  she  meant. 

'I  intend  it  for  Harry  Esmond  to  go  to  college.  Cousin 
Harry,'  says  my  lady,  'you  mustn't  stay  longer  in  this  dull 
place,  but  make  a  name  to  yourself,  and  for  us  too,  Harry.' 

'D — n  it,  Harry's  well  enough  here,'  says  my  lord,  for  a 
moment  looking  rather  sulky. 

'Is  Harry  going  away?  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  will  go 
away?'  cry  out  Frank  and  Beatrix  at  one  breath. 

'But  he  will  come  back;  and  this  will  alwaj^s  be  his  home,' 
cries  my  lady,  with  blue  eyes  looking  a  celestial  kindness; 
'and  his  scholars  will  always  love  him ;  won't  they?' 

'By  G — d,  Rachel,  you're  a  good  woman!'  says  my  lord, 
seizing  my  lady's  hand,  at  which  she  blushed  very  much,  and 
shrank  back,  putting  her  children  before  her.  I  wish  3^ou  joy, 
my  kinsman,'  he  continued, giving  Harry  Esmond  a  hearty  slap 
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on  the  shoulder.  'I  won't  balk  your  luck.  Go  to  Cambridge, 
boy;  and  when  Tusber  dies  you  shall  have  the  living  here,  if 
you  are  not  better  provided  by  that  time.  We'll  furnish  the 
dining  room  and  buy  the  horses  another  year.  I'll  give  thee  a 
nag  out  of  the  stable ;  take  any  one  except  my  hack  and  the  bay 
gelding  and  the  coach  horses;  and  God  speed  thee,  my  boy.' 

*Have  the  sorrel,  Harry;  'tis  a  good  one.  Father  says  'tis 
the  best  in  the  stable,'  says  little  Frank,  clapping  his  ^hands, 
and  jumping  up.  *  Let's  come  and  see  him  in  the  stable.' 
And  the  other,  in  his  delight  and  eagerness,  was  for  leaving 
the  room  that  instant  to  arrange  about  his  journey. 

The  Lady  Castlewood  looked  after  him  with  sad,  penetrat- 
ing glances.  'He  wishes  to  be  gone  already,  my  lord,'  said 
she  to  her  husband. 

The  young  man  hung  back  abashed.  'Indeed,  I  would  stay 
forever  if  your  ladyship  bade  me,'  he  said. 

'And  thou  wouldst  be  a  fool  for  thy  pains,  kinsman,'  said 
my  lord.  'Tut,  tut,  man.  Go  and  see  the  world.  Sow  thy 
wild  oats;  and  take  the  best  luck  that  Fate  sends  thee.  I  wish 
I  were  a  boy  again,  that  I  might  go  to  college,  and  taste  the 
Trumpington  ale.' 

'Ours,  indeed,  is  but  a  dull  home,' cries  my  lady,  with  a  little 
of  sadness  and,  maybe,  of  satire  in  her  voice;  'an  old  glum 
house,  half  ruined,  and  the  rest  only  half  furnished;  a  woman 
and  two  children  are  but  poor  company  for  men  that  are  ac- 
customed to  better.  We  are  only  fit  to  be  your  worships' 
handmaids,  aud  your  pleasures  must  of  necessity  lie  elsewhere 
than  at  home.' 

'  Curse  me,  Rachel,  if  I  know  now  whether  thou  art  in  earnest 
or  not,'  said  my  lord. 

'In  earnest,  my  lord!'  says  she,  still  clinging  by  one  of  her 
children.  'Is  there  much  subject  here  for  joke?'  And  she 
made  him  a  grand  courtesy,  and,  giving  a  stately  look  to  Harry 
Esmond,  which  seemed  to  say,  'Remember;  you  understand 
me,  though  he  does  not,'  she  left  the  room  with  her  children.' 

'Since  she  found  out  that  confounded  Hexton  business,'  my 
lord  said — 'and  be  hanged  to  them  that  told  her!  she  has  not 
been  the  same  woman.  She,  who  used  to  be  as  humble  as  a 
milkmaid,  is  as  proud  as  a  princess,'  says  my  lord.  'Take  my 
counsel,  Harry  Esmond,  and  keep  clear  of  w^omen.  Since  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  jades,  they  have  given  me 
nothing  but  disgust.  I  had  a  wife  at  Tangier,  with  whom, 
as  she  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  my  language,  you'd  have 
thought  I  might  lead  a  quiet  life.     But  she  tried  to  poison  me 
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because  she  was  jealous  of  a  Jew  girl.  There  was  your  aunt, 
for  aunt  she  is — Aunt  Jezebel;  a  pretty  life  your  father  led 
with  her!  and  here's  ray  lady.  When  I  saw  her  on  a  pillion 
riding  behind  the  dean,  her  father,  she  looked  and  was  such  a 
baby  that  a  sixpenny  doll  might  have  pleased  her.  And  now 
you  see  what  she  is — hands  off,  highty-tighty,  high  and 
mighty,  an  empress  couldn't  be  grander.  Pass  us  the  tankard, 
Harry,  ray  boy.  A  rang  of  beer  and  a  toast  at  raorn  says  ray 
host.  A  toast  and  mug  of  beer  at  noon,  says  my  dear.  D — n 
it,  Polly  loves  a  mug  of  ale,  too,  and  laced  with  brandy,  by 
Jove!'  Indeed,  I  suppose  they  drank  it  together,  for  my  lord 
was  often  thick  in  his  speech  at  midday  dinner;  and  at  night 
at  supper,  speechless  altogether. 

Harry  Esmond's  departure  resolved  upon,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Lady  Castlewood,  too,  rejoiced  to  lose  him;  for  more  than 
once,  when  the  lad,  ashamed  perhaps  2X  his  own  secret  eager- 
ness to  go  away  (at  any  rate  stricken  with  sadness  at  the  idea 
of  leaving  those  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many  proofs 
of  love  and  kindness  inestimable),  tried  to  express  to  his  mis- 
tress his  sense  of  gratitude  to  her,  and  his  sorrow  at  quitting 
those  who  had  so  sheltered  and  tended  a  nameless  and  house- 
less orphan.  Lady  Castlewood  cut  short  his  protests  of  love  and 
his  laraentations,  and  would  hear  of  no  griefs,  but  only  look 
forward  to  Harry's  fame  and  prospects  in  life.  *Our  little 
legacy  will  keep  you  for  four  years  like  a  gentleman.  Heaven's 
providence,  your  own  genius,  industry,  honor,  must  do  the 
rest  for  you.  Castlewood  will  always  be  a  horae  for  you; 
and  these  children,  whora  you  have  taught  and  loved,  will 
not  forget  to  love  you.  And,  Harry,'  said  she  (and  this  was 
the  only  tirae  when  she  spoke  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  or  a 
treraor  in  her  voice,)  *it  raay  happen  in  the  course  of  nature 
that  I  shall  be  called  away  frora  them ;  and  their  father — and 
— and  they  will  need  true  friends  and  protectors.  Promise 
me  that  you  will  be  true  to  them — as — as  I  think  I  have  been 
to  you — and  a  raother's  fond  prayer  and  blessing  go  with 
you.' 

'So  help  rae  God,  madam,  I  will,'  said  Harry  Esmond,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  his  dearest  mistress. 
*If  you  will  have  me  stay  now,  I  will.  What  matters  whether 
or  no  I  make  ray  way  in  life,  or  whether  a  poor  bastard  dies  as 
unknown  as  he  is  now?  'Tis  enough  that  I  have  your  love  and 
kindness  surely;  and  to  make  you  happy  is  duty  enough  forme.' 

*  Happy !'  says  she;  *but  indeed  I  ought  to  be,  with  my  chil- 
dren, and ' 
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*Not  happy !'  cried  Esmoud  (for  he  knew  what  her  life  was^ 
though  ho  and  his  mistress  never  spoke  a  word  concerning  it). 
*If  not  happiness,  it  may  be  ease.  Let  me  stay  and  work  for 
you — let  me  stay  and  be  your  servant.' 

^Indeed,  you  are  best  away,' said  my  lady,  laughing,  as  she 
put  her  hand  on  the  boy's  head  for  a  moment.  *  You  shall  stay 
in  no  such  dull  place.  You  shall  go  to  college  and  distinguish 
yourself  as  becomes  your  name.  That  is  how  you  shall  please 
me  best;  and — and  if  my  children  want  you,  or  I  want  you, 
you  shall  come  to  us;  and  I  know  we  may  count  on  you.' 

*May  Heaven  forsake  me  if  you  may  not!'  Harry  said,  get- 
ting up  from  his  knee. 

*  And  my  knight  longs  for  a  dragon  this  instant  that  he  may 
fight,'  says  my  lady,  laughing;  which  speech  made  Harry 
Esmond  start  and  turn  red;  for  indeed  the  very  thought  was 
in  his  mind  that  he  would  like  that  some  chance  should  im- 
mediately happen  whereby  he  might  show  his  devotion.  And 
it  pleased  him  to  think  that  his  lady  had  called  him  *her 
knight,'  and  often  and  often  he  recalled  this  to  his  mind,  and 
prayed  that  he  might  be  her  true  knight,  too. 

My  lady's  bedchamber  window  looked  out  over  the  country, 
and  you  could  see  from  it  the  purple  hills  beyond  Castlewood 
village,  the  green  common  betwixt  that  and  the  HaU,  and  the 
old  bridge  which  crossed  over  the  river.  When  Harry  Esmond 
went  away  for  Cambridge,  little  Frank  ran  alongside  his  horse 
as  far  as  the  bridge,  and  there  Harry  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  back  at  the  house  where  the  best  part  of  his  life 
had  been  passed.  It  lay  before  him  with  its  gray  familiar 
towers,  a  pinnacle  or  two  shining  in  the  sun,  the  buttresses 
and  terrace  walls  casting  great  blue  shades  on  the  grass.  And 
Harry  remembered,  all  his  life  after,  how  he  saw  his  mistress 
it  the  window  looking  out  on  him  in  a  white  robe,  the  little 
Beatrix's  chestnut  curls  resting  at  her  mother's  side.  Both 
waved  a  farewell  to  him,  and  little  Frank  sobbed  to  leave 
him.  Yes,  he  would  be  his  lady's  true  knight,  he  vowed  in 
his  heart;  he  waved  her  an  adieu  with  his  hat.  The  village 
people  had  good-by  to  say  to  him  too.  All  knew  that  Master 
Harry  was  going  to  college,  and  most  of  them  had  a  kind  word 
and  a  look  of  farewell.  I  do  not  stop  to  say  what  adventures 
he  began  to  imagine,  or  what  career  to  devise  for  himself  be- 
fore he  had  ridden  three  miles  from  home.  He  had  not  read 
M.  Galland's  ingenious  Arabian  tales  as  yet;  but  be  sure  that 
there  are  other  folks  who  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  have  fine 
hopes,  and  kick  them  down  too,  besides  honest  Alnaschar. 


Parting. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

I    GO    TO    CAMBRIDGE,    AND    DO    BUT    LITTLE    GOOD    THERE. 

My  lord,  who  said  he  should  like  to  revisit  the  old  haunts 
of  his  youth,  kindly  accompanied  Harry  Esmond  in  his  first 
journey  to  Cambridge.  Their  road  lay  through  London,  where 
my  Lord  Viscount  would  also  have  Harry  stay  a  few  days  to 
show  him  the  pleasures  of  the  town  before  he  entered  upon  his 
university  studies,  and  while  here  Harry's  patron  conducted 
the  young  man  to  my  Lady  Dowager's  house  at  Chelsey  near 
London ;  the  kind  lady  at  Castlewood  having  specially  ordered 
that  the  young  gentleman  and  the  old  should  pay  a  respectful 
visit  in  that  quarter. 

Her  ladyship  the  Viscountess  Dowager  occupied  a  handsome 
new  house  in  Chelsey,  with  a  garden  behind  it,  and  facing  the 
river,  always  a  bright  and  animated  sight  with  its  swarms  of 
sailors,  barges,  and  wherries.  Harry  laughed  at  recognizing 
in  the  parlor  the  well-reinembered  old  piece  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
wherein  his  father's  widow  was  represented  as  a  virgin  hunt- 
ress, armed  with  a  gilt  bow  and  arrow,  and  encumbered  only 
with  that  small  quantity  of  drapery  which  it  would  seem  the 
virgins  in  King  Charles'  day  were  accustomed  to  wear. 

My  Lady  Dowager  had  left  off  this  particular  habit  of  hunt- 
ress when  she  married.  But  though  she  was  now  considerably 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  I  believe  she  thought  that  airy  nymph 
of  the  picture  could  still  be  easily  recognized  in  the  venerable 
personage  who  gave  an  audience  to  Harry  and  his  patron. 

She  received  the  young  man  with  even  more  favor  than  she 
showed  to  the  elder,  for  she  chose  to  carry  on  the  conversa- 
tion in  French,  in  which  my  Lord  Castlewood  was  no  great 
proficient,  and  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  finding  that  Mr. 
Esmond  could  speak  fluently  in  that  language.  "Twas  the 
onl}^  one  fit  for  polite  conversation,'  she  condescended  to  say, 
'and  suitable  to  persons  of  high  breeding.' 

My  lord  laughed  afterward,  as  the  gentlemen  went  away^ 
at  his  kinswoman's  behavior.  He  said  he  remembered  the  time 
when  she  could  speak  English  fast  enough,  and  joked  in  his 
jolly  way  at  the  loss  he  had  had  of  such  a  lovely  wife  as  that. 

My  Lady  Viscountess  deigned  to  ask  his  lordship  news  of 
his  wife  and  children;  she  had  heard  that  Lady  Castlewood 
had  had  the  smallpox;  she  hoped  she  was  not  so  very  much 
disfigured  as  people  said. 

At  this  remark  about  his  wife's  malady,  my  Lord  Viscount 
winced  and  turned  red;  but  the  dowager,  in  speaking  of  the 
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disfigurement  of  the  young  lady,  turned  to  her  looking-glass, 
and  examined  her  old  wrinkled  countenance  in  it  with  such  a 
grin  of  satisfaction  that  it  was  all  her  guests  could  do  to  re- 
frain from  laughing  in  her  ancient  face. 

She  asked  Harry  what  his  profession  was  to  be;  and  my 
lord  saying  that  the  lad  was  to  take  orders,  and  have  the  liv- 
ing of  Castlewood  when  old  Dr.  Tusher  vacated  it,  she  did  • 
not  seem  to  show  any  particular  anger  at  the  notion  of  Harry's 
becoming  a  Church  of  England  clergyman;  nay,  was  rather 
glad  than  otherwise  that  the  youth  should  be  so  provided  for. 
She  bade  Mr.  Esmond  not  to  forget  to  pay  her  a  visit  when- 
ever he  passed  through  London,  and  carried  her  graciousness 
so  far  as  to  send  a  purse  with  twenty  guineas  for  him  to  the 
tavern  at  which  my  lord  put  up  (the  Greyhound,  in  Charing 
Cross) ;  and  along  with  this  welcome  gift  for  her  kinsman  she 
sent  a  little  doll  for  a  present  to  my  lord's  little  daughter  Bea- 
trix, who  was  growing  beyond  the  age  of  dolls  by  this  time, 
and  was  as  tall  almost  as  her  venerable  relative. 

After  seeing  the  town,  and  going  to  the  plays,  my  Lord 
Castlewood  and  Esmond  rode  together  to  Cambridge,  spend- 
ing two  pleasant  days  upon  the  journey.  Those  rapid  new 
coaches  were  not  established,  as  yet,  that  performed  the  whole 
journey  between  London  and  the  university  in  a  single  day; 
however,  the  road  was  pleasant  and  short  enough  to  Harry 
Esmond,  and  he  always  gratefully  remembered  that  happy 
holiday  which  his  kind  patron  gave  him. 

Mr.  Esmond  was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  to  which  famous  college  my  lord  had  also  in  his 
youth  belonged.  Dr.  Montague  was  master  at  this  time,  and 
received  my  Lord  Viscount  with  great  politeness;  so  did  Mr. 
Bridge,  who  was  appointed  to  be  Harry's  tutor.  Tom  Tusher, 
who  was  of  Emmanuel  College,  and  was  by  this  time  a  junior 
soph,  came  to  wait  upon  my  lord,  and  to  take  Harry  under  his 
protection ;  and  comfortable  rooms  being  provided  for  him  in 
the  great  court  close  by  the  gate,  and  near  to  the  famous  Mr. 
Newton'slodgings,  Harry 'spatron  took  leave  of  him  with  many 
kind  words  and  blessings,  and  an  admonition  to  him  to  behave 
better  at  the  university  than  my  lord  himself  had  ever  done. 

'Tis  needless  in  these  memoirs  to  go  at  any  length  into  the 
particulars  of  Harry  Esmond's  college  career.  It  was  like  that 
of  a  hundred  young  gentlemen  of  that  day.  But  he  had  the 
ill  fortune  to  be  older  by  a  couple  of  years  than  most  of  his 
fellow-students ;  and  by  his  previous  solitary  mode  of  bringing 
up,  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the  peculiar  thoughtful- 
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ness  and  melancholy  that  they  had  naturally  engendered, he  was 
in  a  great  measure  cut  off  from  the  society  of  comrades  who 
were  much  younger  and  higher-spirited  than  he.  His  tutor, 
who  had  bowed  down  to  the  ground,  as  he  walked  my  lord 
over  the  college  grass-plots,  changed  his  behavior  as  soon  as 
the  nobleman's  back  was  turned,  and  was — at  least  Harry 
thought  so — harsh  and  overbearing.  When  the  lads  used  to 
assemble  in  their  greges  in  hall,  Harry  found  himself  alone  in 
the  midst  of  that  little  flock  of  boys ;  they  raised  a  great  laugh 
at  him  when  he  was  set  on  to  read  Latin,  which  he  did  with  the 
foreign  pronunciation  taught  to  him  by  his  old  master,  the 
Jesuit,  than  which  he  knew  no  other.  Mr.  Bridge,  the  tutor, 
made  him  the  object  of  clumsy  jokes,  in  which  he  was  fond  of 
indulging.  The  young  man's  spirit  was  chafed,  and  his  vanity 
mortified ;  and  he  found  himself  for  some  time  as  lonely  in 
this  place  as  ever  he  had  been  at  Castlewood,  whither  he  longed 
to  return.  His  birth  was  a  source  of  shame  to  him,  and  he 
fancied  a  hundred  slights  and  sneers  from  young  and  old,  who, 
no  doubt,  had  treated  him  better  had  he  met  them  himself 
more  frankly.  And  as  he  looks  back  in  calmer  days  upon  this 
period  of  his  life  which  he  thought  so  unhappy,  he  can  see 
that  his  own  pride  and  vanity  caused  no  small  part  of  the  mor- 
tifications which  he  attributed  to  others'  ill  will.  The  world 
deals  good-naturedly  with  good-natured  people,  and  I  never 
knew  a  sulky  misanthropist  who  quarreled  with  it,  but  it  was 
he,  and  not  it,  that  was  in  the  wrong.  Tom  Tusher  gave 
Harry  plenty  of  good  advice  on  this  subject,  for  Tom  had  both 
good  sense  and  good  humor;  but  Mr.  Harry  chose  to  treat  his 
senior  with  agreat  deal  of  superfluous  disdain  andabsurd  scorn, 
and  would  by  no  means  part  from  his  darling  injuries,  in  which, 
very  likely,  no  man  believed  but  himself.  As  for  honest  Dr. 
Bridge,  the  tutor  found,  after  a  few  trials  of  wit  with  the 
pupil,  that  the  young  man  was  an  ugl}^  subject  for  wit,  and 
that  the  laugh  was  often  turned  against  him.  This  did  not 
make  tutor  and  pupil  any  better  friends;  but  had,  so  far,  an 
advantage  for  Esmond,  that  Mr.  Bridge  was  induced  to  leave 
him  alone;  and  so  long  as  he  kept  his  chapels,  and  did  the 
college  exercises  required  of  him.  Bridge  was  content  not  to 
see  Harry's  glum  face  in  his  class,  and  to  leave  him  to  read  and 
sulk  for  himself  in  his  own  chamber. 

A  poem  or  two  in  Latin  and  English,  which  were  pronounced 
to  have  some  merit,  and  a  Latin  oration  (for  Mr.  Esmond 
could  write  that  language  better  than  pronounce  it),  got  him 
a  little  reputation  both  with  the  authorities  of  the  university 
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and  among  the  young  men,  with  whom  he  began  to  pass  foi 
more  than  he  was  worth.  A  few  victories  over  their  common 
enemy,  Mr.  Bridge,  made  them  incline  toward  him,  and  look 
upon  him  as  the  champion  of  their  order  against  the  seniors. 
Such  of  the  lads  as  he  took  into  his  confidence  found  him  not 
so  gloomy  and  haughty  as  his  appearance  led  them  to  believe; 
and  Don  Dismallo,  as  he  was  called,  became  presently  a  person 
of  some  little  importance  in  his  college,  and  was,  as  he  believes, 
set  down  by  the  seniors  there  as  rather  a  dangerous  character. 

Don  Dismallo  was  a  stanch  young  Jacobite,  like  the  rest  of 
his  family;  gave  himself  many  absurd  airs  of  loyalty;  used 
to  invite  young  friends  to  burgundy,  and  give  the  king's 
health  on  King  James'  birthday ;  wore  black  on  the  day  of 
his  abdication;  fasted  on  the  anniversary  of  King  William's 
coronation ;  and  performed  a  thousand  absurd  antics,  of  which 
he  smiles  now  to  think. 

These  follies  caused  many  remonstrances  on  Tom  Tusher's 
part,  who  was  always  a  friend  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  Esmond 
was  always  in  opposition  to  them.  Tom  was  a  Whig,  while 
Esmond  was  a  Tory.  Tom  never  missed  a  lecture,  and  capped 
the  proctor  with  the  profoundest  of  bows.  No  wonder  he 
sighed  over  Harry's  insubordinate  courses,  and  was  angry 
when  the  others  laughed  at  him.  But  that  Harry  was  known 
to  have  my  Lord  Viscount's  protection,  Tom  no  doubt  would 
have  broken  with  him  altogether.  But  honest  Tom  never  gave 
up  a  comrade  as  long  as  he  was  the  friend  of  a  great  man.  This 
was  not  out  of  scheming  on  Tom's  part,  but  a  natural  inclina- 
tion toward  the  great.  'Twas  no  hypocrisy  in  him  to  flatter, 
but  the  bent  of  his  mind,  which  was  always  perfectly  good- 
humored,  obliging,  and  servile. 

Harry  had  very  liberal  allowances,  for  his  dear  mistress  of 
Castlewood  not  only  regularly  supplied  him,  but  the  Dowager 
of  Chelsey  made  her  donation  annual,  and  received  Esmond 
at  her  house  near  London  every  Christmas;  but,  in  spite  of 
these  benefactions,  Esmond  was  constantly  poor;  while  'twas 
a  wonder  with  how  small  a  stipend  from  his  father  Tom  Tusher 
contrived  to  make  a  good  figure.  'Tis  true  that  Harry  both 
spent,  gave,  and  lent  his  money  very  freely,  which  Thomas 
never  did.  I  think  he  was  like  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough in  this  instance  who,  getting  a  present  of  fifty  pieces, 
when  a  young  man,  from  some  foolish  woman  who  fell  in  love 
with  his  good  looks,  showed  the  money  to  Cadogan  in  a  drawer 
scores  of  years  after,  where  it  had  lain  ever  since  he  had  sold  his 
beardless  honor  to  procure  it.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Tom 
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ever  let  out  his  good  looks  so  profitably,  for  nature  had  not 
endowed  him  with  any  particular  charms  of  person,  and  he 
ever  was  a  pattern  of  moral  behavior,  losing  no  opportunity 
of  giving  the  very  best  advice  to  his  younger  comrade;  with 
which  article,  to  do  him  justice,  he  parted  very  freely.  Not 
but  that  he  was  a  merry  fellow,  too,  in  his  way;  he  loved  a 
joke,  if  by  good  fortune  he  understood  it,  and  took  his  share 
generously  of  a  bottle  if  another  paid  for  it,  and  especially  if 
there  was  a  young  lord  in  company  to  drink  it.  In  these  cases 
there  was  not  a  harder  drinker  in  the  university  than  Mr. 
Tusher  could  be;  and  it  was  edifying  to  behold  him,  fresh 
shaved  and  with  smug  face, singing  out  'Amen !'  at  early  chapel 
in  the  morning.  In  his  reading  poor  Harry  permitted  himself 
to  go  a-gadding  after  all  the  Nine  Muses,  and  so  very  likely 
had  but  little  favor  from  any  one  of  them;  whereas  Tom 
Tusher,  who  had  no  more  turn  for  poetry  than  a  plowboy, 
nevertheless,  by  a  dogged  perseverance  and  obsequiousness  in 
courting  the  divine  Calliope,  got  himself  a  prize,  and  some 
credit  in  the  university,  and  a  fellowship  at  his  college,  as  a 
reward  for  his  scholarship.  In  this  time  of  Mr.  Esmond's  life 
he  got  the  little  reading  which  he  ever  could  boast  of,  and 
passed  a  good  part  of  his  days  greedily  devouring  all  the  books 
on  which  he  could  lay  hand.  In  this  desultory  way  the  works 
of  most  of  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  poets  came  under 
his  eyes,  and  he  had  a  smattering  of  the  Spanish  tongue  like- 
wise, besides  the  ancient  languages,  of  which,  at  least  of  Latin, 
he  was  a  tolerable  master. 

Then,  about  midway  in  the  university  career,  he  fell  to 
reading  for  the  profession  to  which  worldly  prudence  rather 
than  inclination  called  him,  and  was  perfectly  bewildered  in 
theological  controversy.  In  the  course  of  his  reading  (which 
Avas  neither  pursued  with  that  seriousness  nor  that  devout  mind 
which  such  a  study  requires)  the  youth  found  himself  at  the 
end  of  one  month  a  Papist,  and  was  about  to  proclaim  his 
faith;  the  next  month  a  Protestant,  with  Chillingworth;  and 
the  third  a  skeptic  with  Hobbes  and  Bay le.  Whereas  honest 
Tom  Tusher  never  permitted  his  mind  to  stray  out  of  the  pre- 
scribed university  path,  accepted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
with  all  his  heart,  and  would  have  signed  and  sworn  to  other 
nine-and-thirty  with  entire  obedience.  Harry's  willfulness  in 
this  matter  and  disorderly  thoughts  and  conversation  so 
shocked  and  afflicted  his  senior  that  there  grew  up  a  coldness 
and  estrangement  between  them,  so  that  they  became  scarce 
more  than  mere  acquaintances,  from  having  been   intimate 
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friends  when  they  came  to  college  first.  Politics  ran  high, 
too,  at  the  university,  and  here,  also,  the  young  men  were  at 
variance.  Tom  professed  himself,  albeit  a  high  churchman, 
a  strong  King  William's  man;  whereas  Harry  brought  his 
family  Tory  politics  to  college  with  him,  to  which  he  must 
add  a  dangerous  admiration  for  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  side, 
or  King  James'  by  turns,  he  often  chose  to  take  in  the  dis- 
putes which  the  young  gentlemen  used  to  hold  in  each  other's 
rooms,  where  they  debated  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  crowned 
and  deposed  kings,  and  toasted  past  and  present  heroes  and 
beauties  in  flagons  of  college  ale. 

Thus,  either  from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  or  the 
natural  melancholy  of  his  disposition,  Esmond  came  to  live 
very  much  by  himself  during  his  stay  at  the  university,  hav- 
ing neither  ambition  enough  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  col- 
lege career,  nor  caring  to  mingle  with  the  mere  pleasures  and 
boyish  frolics  of  the  students,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  two 
or  three  years  younger  than  he.  He  fancied  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  common-room  of  his  college  slighted  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  birth,  and  hence  kept  aloof  from  their  society. 
Itmay  bethathe  made  theill  will,whichhe  imaginedcame  from 
them,  by  his  own  behavior,  which,  as  he  looksback  on  it  in  after 
life,  he  now  sees  was  morose  and  haughty.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
as  tenderly  grateful  for  kindness  as  he  was  susceptible  of  slight 
and  wrong;  and,  lonely  as  he  was  generally,  yet  had  one  or 
two  very  warm  friendships  for  his  companions  of  those  days. 

One  of  these  was  a  queer  gentleman  that  resided  in  the 
university,  though  he  was  no  member  of  it,  and  was  the  pro- 
fessor of  a  science  scarce  recognized  in  the  common  course  of 
college  education.  This  was  a  French  refugee  officer,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  his  native  country  at  the  time  of  the 
Protestant  persecutions  there,  and  who  came  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  taught  the  science  of  the  small-sword  and  set  up  a 
saloon-of-arms.  Though  he  declared  himself  a  Protestant, 
'twas  said  Mr.  Moreau  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise;  indeed  he 
brought  very  strong  recommendations  to  the  Tory  party, 
which  was  pretty  strong  in  that  university,  and  very  likely  was 
one  of  the  many  agents  whom  King  James  had  in  this  country. 
Esmond  found  this  gentleman's  conversation  very  much  more 
agreeable  and  to  his  taste  than  the  talk  of  the  college  divines 
in  the  common  room;  he  never  wearied  of  Moreau's  stories 
of  the  wars  of  Turenne  and  Conde,  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part;  and  being  familiar  with  the  French  tongue  from  his 
youth,  and  in  a  place  where  but  few  spoke  it,  his  company  be- 
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came  very  agreeable  to  the  brave  old  professor  of  arms,  whose 
favorite  pupil  he  was,  and  who  made  Mr.  Esmond  a  very  tolera- 
ble proficient  in  the  noble  science  of  escrime. 

At  the  next  term  Esmond  was  to  take  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  afterward,  in  proper  season,  to  assume  the  cassock 
and  bands  which  his  fond  mistress  would  have  him  wear.  Tom 
Tusher  himself  was  a  parson  and  a  fellow  of  his  college  by  this 
time;  and  Harry  felt  that  he  would  verj^  gladly  cede  his  right 
to  the  living  of  Castlewood  to  Tom,  and  that  his  own  calling 
was  in  no  way  the  pulpit.  But  as  he  was  bound,  before  all 
things  in  the  world,  to  his  dear  mistress  at  home,  and  knew 
that  a  refusal  on  his  part  would  grieve  her,  he  determined  to 
give  her  no  hint  of  his  unwillingness  to  the  clerical  office ;  and 
it  was  in  this  unsatisfactory  mood  of  mind  that  he  went  to 
spend  the  last  vacation  he  should  have  at  Castlewood  before 
he  took  orders. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

I   COME    HOME    FOR    A    HOLIDAY   TO    CASTLEWOOD,    AND   FIND   A 
SKELETON   IN   THE    HOUSE. 

At  his  third  Long  Vacation,  Esmond  came  as  usual  to  Castle- 
wood, always  feeling  an  eager  thrill  of  pleasure  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  house  where  he  had  passed  so  many 
years,  and  beheld  the  kind  familiar  eyes  of  his  mistress  look- 
ing upon  him.  She  and  her  children  (out  of  whose  company 
she  scarce  ever  saw  him)  came  to  greet  him.  Miss  Beatrix 
was  grown  so  tall  that  Harry  did  not  quite  know  whether  he 
might  kiss  her  or  no;  and  she  blushed  and  held  back  when  he 
offered  that  salutation,  though  she  took  it,  and  even  courted 
it,  when  they  were  alone.  The  young  lord  was  shooting  up  to 
be  like  his  gallant  father  in  look,  though  with  his  mother's 
kind  eyes;  the  lady  of  Castlewood  herself  seemed  grown,  too, 
since  Harry  saw  her — in  her  look  more  stately,  in  her  person 
fuller,  in  her  face,  still,  as  ever,  most  tender  and  friendly,  a 
greater  air  of  command  and  decision  than  had  appeared  in 
that  guileless  sweet  countenance  which  Harry  remembered  so 
gratefully.  The  tone  of  her  voice  was  so  much  deeper  and 
sadder  when  she  spoke  and  welcomed  him  that  it  quite  startled 
Esmond,  who  looked  up  at  her  surprised  as  she  spoke,  when 
she  withdrew  her  eyes  from  him;  nor  did  she  ever  look  at 
him  afterward  when  his  own  eyes  were  gazing  upon  her.  A 
something  hinting  at  grief  and  secret,  and  filling  his  mind 
with  alarm  undefinable,  seemed  to  speak  with  that  low  thrill- 
ing voice  of  hers,  and  look  out  of  those  clear  sad  eyes.     Her 
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greeting  to  Esmond  was  so  cold  tliat  it  almost  pained  the  lad 
(who  would  have  liked  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  kiss  the  skirt 
of  her  robe,  so  fond  and  ardent  was  his  respect  and  regard 
for  her),  and  he  faltered  in  answering  the  questions  which 
she,  hesitating  on  her  side,  began  to  put  to  him.  Was  he 
liappy  at  Cambridge?  Did  he  study  too  hard?  She  hoped 
not.     He  had  grown  very  tall,  and  looked  very  well. 

*He  has  got  a  mustache!'  cries  out  Master  Esmond. 

*Why  does  he  not  wear  a  peruke  like  my  Lord  Mohun?' 
asked  Miss  Beatrix.  *My  lord  says  that  nobody  wears  their 
own  hair.' 

*I  believe  you  will  have  to  occupy  your  old  chamber,'  says 
my  lady.     *I  hope  the  housekeeper  has  got  it  ready.' 

*Why,  mamma,  you  have  been  there  ten  times  these  three 
days  yourself!'  exclaims  Frank. 

*And  she  cut  some  flowers  which  you  planted  in  my  garden, 
— do  you  remember,  ever  so  many  years  ago? — when  I  was 
quite  a  little  girl,'  cries  out  Miss  Beatrix,  on  tiptoe.  *And 
mamma  put  them  in  your  window.' 

*I  remember  when  you  grew  well  after  you  were  ill  that  you 
used  to  like  roses,'  said  the  lady,  blushing  like  one  of  them. 
They  all  conducted  Harry  Esmond  to  his  chamber;  the  children 
running  before,  Harry  walking  by  his  mistress  hand-in-hand. 

The  old  room  had  been  ornamented  and  beautified  not  a  little 
to  receive  him.  The  flowers  were  in  the  window  in  a  china 
vase;  and  there  was  a  fine  new  counterpane  on  the  bed,  which 
chatterbox  Beatrix  said  mamma  had  made  too.  A  fire  was 
crackling  on  the  hearth,  although  it  was  June.  My  lady 
thought  the  room  wanted  warming;  everything  was  done  to 
make  him  happy  and  welcome.  'And  you  are  not  to  be  a  page 
any  longer,  but  a  gentleman  and  kinsman,  and  to  walk  with 
papa  and  mamma,'  said  the  children.  And  as  soon  as  his  dear 
mistress  and  children  had  left  him  to  himself,  it  was  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  love  and  gratefulness  that  he  flung 
himself  down  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  asked  a 
blessing  upon  those  who  were  so  kind  to  him. 

The  children,  who  are  alwaj^s  house  tell-tales,  soon  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  little  history  of  the  house  and  family. 
Papa  had  been  to  London  twice.  Papa  often  went  away  now. 
Papa  had  taken  Beatrix  to  Westlands,  where  she  was  taller 
than  Sir  George  Harper's  second  daughter,  though  she  was  two 
years  older.  Papa  had  taken  Beatrix  and  Frank  both  to  Bell- 
minster,  where  Frank  had  got  the  better  of  Lord  Beliminster's 
son  in  a  boxing  match — my  lord,  laughing,  told  Harry  after- 
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ward.  Many  gentlemen  came  to  stop  with  papa,  and  papa 
had  gotten  a  new  game  from  London,  a  French  game,  called 
a  billiard — that  the  French  king  played  it  very  well;  and  the 
Dowager  Lady  Castlewood  had  sent  Miss  Beatrix  a  present; 
and  papa  had  gotten  a  new  chaise,  with  two  little  horses, 
which  he  drove  himself,  beside  the  coach,  which  mamma  went 
in;  and  Dr.  Tusher  was  a  cross  old  plague,  and  they  did  not 
like  to  learn  from  him  at  all ;  and  papa  did  not  care  about  them 
learning,  and  laughed  when  they  were  at  their  books,  but 
mamma  liked  them  to  learn,  and  taught  them;  and  *I  don't 
think  papa  is  fond  of  mamma,'  said  Miss  Beatrix,  with  her 
great  eyes.  She  had  come  quite  close  up  to  Harry  Esmond 
by  the  time  this  prattle  took  place,  and  was  on  his  knee,  and 
had  examined  all  the  points  of  his  dress,  and  all  the  good  or 
bad  features  of  his  homely  face. 

*You  shouldn't  say  that  papa  is  not  fond  of  mamma,'  said 
the  boy,  at  this  confession.  *Mamma  never  said  so;  and 
mamma  forbade  you  to  say  it.  Miss  Beatrix.' 

'Twas  this,  no  doubt,  that  accounted  for  the  sadness  in 
Lady  Castlewood's  eyes,  and  the  plaintive  vibrations  of  her 
voice.  Who  does  not  know  of  eyes,  lighted  by  love  once, 
where  the  flame  shines  no  more? — of  lamps  extinguished,  once 
properly  trimmed  and  tended?  Everyman  has  such  in  his 
house.  Such  mementoes  make  our  splendidest  chambers  look 
blank  and  sad ;  such  faces  seen  in  a  day  cast  a  gloom  upon  our 
sunshine.  So  oaths  mutually  sworn,  and  invocations  of  heaven, 
and  priestly  ceremonies,  and  fond  belief,  and  love,  so  fond  and 
faithful  that  it  never  doubted  but  that  it  should  live  forever, 
are  all  of  no  avail  toward  making  love  eternal;  it  dies,  in  spite 
of  the  banns  and  the  priest;  and  I  have  often  thought  there 
should  be  a  visitation  of  the  sick  for  it,  and  a  funeral  service, 
and  an  extreme  unction,  and  an  abi  inpace.  It  has  its  course, 
like  all  mortal  things — its  beginning,  progress,  and  decay. 
It  buds  and  it  blooms  out  into  sunshine,  and  it  withers  and 
ends.  Strephon  and  Chloe  languish  apart;  join  in  a  rapture; 
and  presently  j^ou  hear  that  Chloe  is  crying,  and  Strephon  has 
broken  his  crook  across  her  back.  Can  you  mend  it  so  as  to 
show  no  marks  of  rupture?  Not  all  the  priests  of  Hymen, 
not  all  the  incantations  to  the  gods,  can  make  it  whole ! 

Waking  up  from  dreams, books,  and  visionsof  collegehonors, 
in  which  for  two  years  Harry  Esmond  had  bee^j  immersed, 
he  found  himself,  instantl}^  on  his  return  home,  in  the  midst 
of  this  actual  tragedy  of  life,  which  absorbed  and  interested 
him  more  than  all  his  tutor  had  taught  him.     The  persons 
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whom  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  and  to  whom  he  owed  most, 
were  living  unhappily  together.  The  gentlest  and  kindest 
of  women  was  suffering  ill  usage  and  shedding  tears  in  secret; 
the  man  who  made  her  wretched  by  neglect,  if  not  by  violence, 
was  Harry's  benefactor  and  patron.  In  houses  where,  in  place 
of  that  sacred,  inmost  flame  of  love,  there  is  discord  at  the 
center,  the  whole  household  becomes  hypocritical,  and  each 
lies  to  his  neighbor.  The  husband  (or  it  may  be  the  wife) 
lies  when  the  visitor  comes  in,  and  wears  a  grin  of  reconcilia- 
tion or  politeness  before  him.  The  wife  lies  (indeed,  her 
business  is  to  do  that,  and  to  smile,  however  much  she  is 
beaten),  swallows  her  tears,  and  lies  to  her  lord  and  master; 
lies  in  bidding  little  Jacky  respect  dear  papa;  lies  in  assuring 
grandpapa  that  she  is  perfectly  happy.  The  servants  lie, 
wearing  grave  faces  behind  their  master's  chair,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  unconscious  of  the  fighting;  and  so,  from  morning 
till  bedtime,  life  is  passed  in  falsehood.  And  wiseacres  call 
this  a  proper  regard  of  morals  and  point  out  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon as  examples  of  a  good  life. 

If  my  lady  did  not  speak  of  her  griefs  to  Harry  Esmond, 
my  lord  was  by  no  means  reserved  when  in  his  cups,  and  spoke 
his  mind  very  freely,  bidding  Harry  in  his  coarse  way,  and 
with  his  blunt  language,  beware  of  all  women  as  cheats,  jades, 
jilts,  and  using  other  unmistakable  monosyllables  in  speaking 
of  them.  Indeed  'twas  the  fashion  of  the  day,  as  I  must  own ; 
and  there's  not  a  writer  of  my  time  of  any  note,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  poor  Dick  Steele,  that  does  not  speak  of  a  woman 
as  of  a  slave,  and  scorn  and  use  her  as  such.  Mr.  Pope,  Mr. 
Congreve,  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Gay,  every  one  of  'em,  sing  in 
this  key,  each  according  to  his  nature  and  politeness,  and 
louder  and  fouler  than  all  in  abuse  is  Dr.  Swift,  who  spoke  o^ 
them,  as  he  treated  them,  worst  of  all. 

Much  of  the  quarrels  and  hatred  which  arise  between  mar- 
ried people  comes  in  my  mind  from  the  husband's  rage  and 
revolt  at  discovering  that  his  slave  and  bedfellow,  who  is  to 
minister  to  all  his  wishes,  and  is  church-sworn  to  honor  and 
obey  him — is  his  superior;  and  that  Ae,  and  not  she,  ought 
to  be  the  subordinate  of  the  twain ;  and  in  these  controversies, 
I  think,  lay  the  cause  of  my  lord's  anger  against  his  lady. 
When  he  left  her  she  began  to  think  for  herself,  and  her 
thoughts  were  not  in  his  favor.  After  the  illumination,  when 
the  love-lamp  is  put  out  that  anon  we  spoke  of,  and  by  the 
common  daylight  we  look  at  the  picture,  what  a  daub  it  looks! 
what  a  clumsy  effigy !     How  many  men  and  wives  come  to 
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this  knowledge,  think  you?  And  if  it  be  painful  to  a  woman 
to  find  herself  mated  for  life  to  a  boor,  and  ordered  to  love 
and  honor  a  dullard ;  it  is  worse  still  for  the  man  himself  per- 
haps, whenever  in  his  dim  comprehension  the  idea  dawns 
that  his  slave  and  drudge  yonder  is,  in  truth,  his  superior; 
that  the  woman  who  does  his  bidding,  and  submits  to  his 
humor,  should  be  his  lord ;  that  she  can  think  a  thousand 
things  beyond  the  power  of  his  muddled  brains;  and  that  in 
yonder  head,  on  the  pillow  opposite  to  him,  lie  a  thousand 
feelings,  mysteries  of  thought,  latent  scorns  and  rebellions, 
whereof  he  only  dimly  perceives  the  existence  as  they  look 
out  furtively  from  her  eyes ;  treasures  of  love  doomed  to  perish 
without  a  hand  to  gather  them;  sweet  fancies  and  images  of 
beauty  that  would  grow  and  unfold  themselves  into  flowers; 
bright  wit  that  would  shine  like  diamonds,  could  it  be  brought 
into  the  sun ;  and  the  tyrant  in  possession  crushes  the  out- 
break of  all  these,  drives  them  back  like  slaves  into  the  dun- 
geons and  darkness,  and  chafes  without  that  his  prisoner  is 
rebellious,  and  his  sworn  subject  undutiful  and  refractory.  So 
the  lamp  was  out  in  Castlewood  Hall,  and  the  lord  and  lady 
there  saw  each  other  as  they  were.  With  her  illness  and 
altered  beauty  my  lord's  fire  for  his  wife  disappeared;  with 
his  selfishness  and  faithlessness  her  foolish  fiction  of  love  and 
reverence  was  rent  away.  Love!  who  is  to  love  what  is  base 
and  unlovely?  Respect!  who  is  to  respect  what  is  gross  and 
sensual?  Not  all  the  marriage  oaths  sworn  before  all  the  par- 
sons, cardinals,  ministers,  muftis,  and  rabbins  in  the  world 
can  bind  to  that  monstrous  allegiance.  This  couple  was  liv- 
ing apart  then ;  the  woman  happy  to  be  allowed  to  love  and 
tend  her  children  (who  were  never  of  her  own  good  will  away 
from  her),  and  thankful  to  havesavedsuch  treasuresas  these  out 
of  the  wreck  in  which  the  better  part  of  her  heart  went  down. 
These  young  ones  had  had  no  instructors  save  their  mother, 
and  Dr.  Tusher  for  their  theology  occasionally,  and  had  made 
more  progress  than  might  have  been  expected  under  a  tutor  so 
indulgent  and  fond  as  Lady  Castlewood.  Beatrix  could  sing 
and  dance  like  a  nymph.  Her  voice  was  her  father's  delight 
after  dinner.  She  ruled  over  the  house  with  little  imperial 
ways,  which  her  parents  coaxed  and  laughed  at.  She  had  long 
learned  the  value  of  her  bright  eyes,  and  tried  experiments  in 
coquetry,  in  corpore  vili,  upon  rustics  and  country  squires, 
until  she  should  prepare  to  conquer  the  world  and  the  fashion. 
She  put  on  a  new  ribbon  to  welcome  Harry  Esmond,  made  eyes 
at  him,  and  directed  her  young  smiles  at  him,  not  a  little  to 
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the  amusement  of  the  young  man  and  the  joy  of  licr  father, 
who  laughed  his  great  laugh,  and  encouraged  her  in  her  thou- 
sand antics.  Lady  Castlewood  watched  the  child  gravely  and 
sadly;  the  little  one  was  pert  in  her  replies  to  her  mother,  yet 
eager  in  her  protestations  of  love  and  promises  of  amendment; 
and  as  ready  to  cry  (after  a  little  quarrel  brought  on  by  her  own 
giddiness)  until  she  had  won  back  her  mamma's  favor,  as  she 
was  to  risk  the  kind  lady's  displeasure  by  fresh  outbreaks  of 
restless  vanity.  From  her  mother's  sad  looks  she  fled  to  her 
father's  chair  and  boozy  laughter.  She  already  set  the  one 
against  the  other;  atid  the  little  rogue  delighted  in  the  mis- 
chief which  she  knew  how  to  make  so  early. 

The  young  heir  of  Castlewood  was  spoiled  by  father  and 
mother  both.  He  took  their  caresses  as  men  do,  and  as  if  they 
were  his  right.  He  had  his  hawks  and  his  spaniel  dog,  his 
little  horse  and  his  beagles.  He  had  learned  to  ride,  and  to 
drinkj  and  to  shoot  flying;  and  he  had  a  small  court,  the  sons 
of  the  huntsman  and  woodman,  as  became  the  heir  apparent, 
taking  after  the  example  of  my  lord  his  father.  If  he  had  a 
headache,  his  mother  was  as  much  frightened  as  if  the  plague 
were  in  the  house;  my  lord  laughed  and  jeered  in  his  abrupt 
way— (indeed,  'twas  on  the  day  after  New  Year's  Day  and 
an  excess  of  mince  pie) — and  said  with  some  of  his  usual  oaths, 
*D — n  it,  Harry  Esmond,  you  see  how  my  lady  takes  on 
about  Frank's  megrim.  She  used  to  be  sorry  about  me,  my 
boy  (pass  the  tankard,  Harry),  and  to  be  frightened  if  I  had 
a  headache  once.  She  don't  care  about  my  head  now. 
They're  like  that,  women  are;  all  the  same,  Harrj',  all  jilts 
in  their  hearts.  Stick  to  college;  stick  to  punch  and  buttery 
ale;  and  never  see  a  woman  that's  handsomer  than  an  old 
cinder-faced  bedmaker      That's  my  counsel.' 

It  was  my  lord's  custom  to  fling  out  many  jokes  of  this 
nature,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  at  meals — clumsy 
sarcasms  which  my  lady  turned  many  a  time,  or  which,  some- 
times, she  affected  not  to  hear,  or  which  now  and  again  would 
hit  their  mark  and  make  the  poor  victim  wince  (as  you  could  see 
by  her  flushing  face  and  eyes  filling  with  tears),  or  which  again 
worked  her  up  to  anger  and  retort,  when,  in  answer  to  one  of 
these  heavy  bolts,  she  would  flash  back  with  a  quivering  reply. 
The  pair  were  not  happy;  nor  indeed  was  it  happy  to  be  with 
them.  Alas  that  youthful  love  and  truth  should  end  in  bitter- 
ness and  bankruptcy!  To  see  a  young  couple  loving  each 
other  is  no  wonder;  but  to  see  an  old  couple  loving  each  other 
is  the  best  sight  of  all.     Harry  Esmond  became  the  confidant 
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of  one  and  the  other;  that  is,  ray  lord  told  the  lad  all  his  griefs 
and  wrongs  (which  were  indeed  of  Lord  Castlewood's  own 
making),  and  Harry  divined  my  lady's;  his  affection  leading 
him  easily  to  penetrate  the  hypocrisy  under  which  Lad 3^  Castle- 
wood  generally  chose  to  go  disguised,  and  see  her  heart  ach- 
ing while  her  face  wore  a  smile.  'Tis  a  hard  task  for  women 
in  life,  that  mask  which  the  world  bids  them  wear.  But  there 
is  no  greater  crime  than  for  a  woman  who  is  ill  used  and  un- 
happy to  show  that  she  is  so.  The  world  is  quite  relentless 
about  bidding  her  to  keep  a  cheerful  face ;  and  our  women, 
like  the  Malabar  wives,  are  forced  to  go  smiling  and  painted 
to  sacrifice  themselves  with  their  husbands ;  their  relations  be- 
ing the  most  eager  to  push  them  on  to  their  duty,  and,  under 
their  shoutsandapplauses, to  smother  and  hush  their  criesof  pain. 
So,  into  the  sad  secrot  of  his  patron's  household,  Harry 
Esmond  became  initiated,  he  scarce  knew  how.  It  had  passed 
under  his  eyes  two  years  before,  when  he  could  not  understand 
it;  but  reading,  and  thought,  and  experience  of  men,  had  old- 
ened him ;  and  one  of  the  deepest  sorrows  of  a  life  which  had 
never,  in  truth,  been  very  happy,  came  upon  him  now,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  understand  and  pity  a  grief  which  he  stood 
quite  powerless  to  relieve. 

It  hath  been  said  my  lord  would  never  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  nor  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
where,  indeed,  he  had  but  a  nominal  estate;  and  refused  an 
English  peerage  which  King  William's  government  offered 
him  as  a  bribe  to  secure  his  loyalty. 

He  might  have  accepted  this,  and  would  doubtless,  but  for 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  who  ruled  her  husband's 
opinions  better  than  she  could  govern  his  conduct,  and  who, 
being  a  simple-hearted  woman,  with  but  one  rule  of  faith  and 
right,  never  thought  of  swerving  from  her  fidelity  to  the  ex- 
iled family,  or  of  recognizing  any  other  sovereign  but  King 
James;  and  though  she  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  reigning  power,  no  temptation,  she  thought,  could 
induce  her  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  rightful 
monarch,  nor  to  let  her  lord  so  acknowledge  him.  So  my  Lord 
Castlewood  remained  a  nonjuror  all  his  life  nearly,  though  his 
self-denial  caused  him  many  a  pang,  and  left  him  sulky  and 
out  of  humor. 

The  year  after  the  Revolution,  and  all  through  King  Wil- 
liam's life,  'tis  known  there  were  constant  intrigues  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  family;  but  if  my  Lord  Castlewood 
took  any  share  of  these,  as  it  is  probable,  it  was  only  for  a 
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short  time,  and  when  Harry  Esmond  was  too  young  to  be  in- 
troduced into  such  important  secrets. 

But  in  the  year  1695,  when  that  conspiracy  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  Colonel  Lowick,  and  others,  was  set  on  foot,  for 
waylaying  King  William  as  he  came  from  Ilamptun  Court  to 
London,  and  a  secret  plot  was  formed,  in  which  a  vast  number 
of  the  nobility  and  people  of  honor  were  engaged.  Father  Holt 
appeared  at  Castlewood,  and  brought  a  young  friend  with  him, 
a  gentleman  whom  'twas  easy  to  see  that  both  my  lord  and  the 
father  treated  with  uncommon  deference.  Harry  Esmond  saw 
this  gentleman,  and  knew  and  recognized  him  in  after  life,  as 
shall  be  shown  in  its  place;  and  he  has  little  doubt  now  that 
my  Lord  Viscount  was  implicated  somewhat  in  the  transactions 
which  always  kept  Father  Holt  employed  and  traveling  hither 
and  thither  under  a  dozen  of  different  names  and  disguises. 
The  father's  companion  went  by  the  name  of  Captain  James; 
and  it  was  under  a  very  different  name  and  appearance  that 
Harry  Esmond  afterward  saw  him. 

It  was  the  next  year  that  the  Fenwick  conspiracy  blew  up, 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  history  now,  and  which  ended  in 
the  execution  of  Sir  John  and  many  more,  who  suffered  man- 
fully for  their  treason,  and  who  were  attended  to  Tyburn  by 
my  lady's  father  Dean  Armstrong,  Mr.  Collier,  and  other  stout 
nonjuring  clergymen,  who  absolved  them  at  the  gallows-foot. 

'Tis  known  that  when  Sir  John  was  apprehended,  discovery 
was  made  of  a  great  number  of  names  of  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy;  when,  with  a  noble  wisdom  and  clemency, 
the  Prince  burned  the  list  of  conspirators  furnished  to  him,  and 
said  he  would  know  no  more.  Now  it  was  after  this  that  Lord 
Castlewood  swore  his  great  oath  that  he  would  never,  so  help 
him  Heaven,  be  engaged  in  any  transaction  against  that  brave 
and  merciful  man ;  and  so  he  told  Holt  when  the  indefatigable 
priest  visited  him,  and  would  have  had  him  engage  in  a  fur- 
ther conspiracy.  After  this  my  lord  ever  spoke  of  King  Wil- 
liam as  he  was — as  one  of  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  and  the 
greatest  of  men.  My  Lady  Esmond  (for  her  part)  said  she 
could  never  pardon  the  king,  first,  for  ousting  his  father-in- 
law  from  his  throne,  and  secondly,  for  not  being  constant  to 
his  wife,  the  Princess  Mary.  Indeed,  I  think  if  Nero  were 
to  rise  again,  and  be  King  of  England,  and  a  good  family  man, 
the  ladies  would  pardon  him.  My  lord  laughed  at  his  wife's 
objections;  the  standard  of  virtue  did  not  fit  him  much. 

The  last  conference  which  Mr.  Holt  had  with  his  lordship 
took  place  when  Harry  was  come  home  for  his  first  vacation 
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from  college  (Harry  saw  his  old  tutor  but  for  a  half -hour,  and 
exchanged  no  private  words  with  him),  and  their  talk,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  left  my  Lord  Viscount  very  much  disturbed 
in  mind — so  much  so  that  his  wife,  and  his  young  kinsman, 
Henry  Esmond,  could  not  but  observe  his  disquiet.  After 
Holt  was  gone  my  lord  rebuked  Esmond,  and  again  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  deference;  he  shunned  his  wife's  ques- 
tions and  company,  and  looked  at  his  children  with  such  a  face 
of  gloom  and  anxiety,  muttering,  *Poor  children — poor  chil- 
dren !'  in  a  way  that  could  not  but  fill  those  whose  life  it  was 
to  watch  him  and  obey  him  with  great  alarm.  For  which 
gloom,  each  person  interested  in  the  Lord  Castlewood  framed 
in  his  or  her  own  mind  an  intrepretation. 

My  lady,  with  a  laugh  of  cruel  bitterness,  said,  'I  suppose 
the  person  at  Hexton  has  been  ill,  or  has  scolded  him'  (for  my 
lord's  infatuation  about  Mrs.  Marwood  was  known  only  too 
well).  Young  Esmond  feared  for  his  money  affairs,  into  the 
condition  of  which  he  had  been  initiated;  and  that  the  ex- 
penses, always  greater  than  his  revenue,  had  caused  Lord 
Castlewood  disquiet. 

One  of  the  causes  why  my  Lord  Viscount  had  taken  young 
Esmond  into  his  special  favor  was  a  trivial  one,  that  hath  not 
before  been  mentioned,  though  it  was  a  very  lucky  accident 
in  Henry  Esmond's  life.  A  very  few  months  after  my  lord's 
coming  to  Castlewood,  in  the  winter  time — the  little  boy,  be- 
ing a  child  in  a  petticoat,  trotting  about — it  happened  that 
little  Frank  was  with  his  father  after  dinner,  who  fell  asleep 
over  his  wine,  heedless  of  the  child,  who  crawled  to  the  fire; 
and  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  Esmond  was  sent  by  his 
mistress  for  the  boy  just  as  the  poor  little  screaming  urchin's 
coat  was  set  on  fire  by  a  log;  when  Esmond,  rushing  forward, 
tore  the  dress  off  the  infant,  so  that  his  own  hands  w^ere  burned 
more  than  the  child's,  who  was  frightened  rather  than  hurt 
by  this  accident.  But  certainly  'twas  providential  that  a 
resolute  person  should  have  come  in  at  that  instant,  or  the  child 
had  been  burned  to  death  probably,  my  lor^  sleeping  very 
heavily  after  drinking,  and  not  waking  so  cool  as  a  man  should 
who  had  a  danger  to  face. 

Ever  after  this  the  father,  loud  in  his  expressions  of  re- 
morse and  humility  for  being  a  tipsy  good-for-nothing,  and  of 
admiration  for  Harry  Esmond,  whom  his  lordship  would  style 
a  hero  for  doing  a  very  trifling  service,  had  the  tenderest  re- 
gard for  his  son's  preserver,  and  Harry  became  quite  as  one  of 
the  family.     His  burns  were  tended  with  the  greatest  care  by 
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his  kind  mistress,  who  said  tliat  Heaven  had  sent  him  to  be  the 
guardian  of  herchildren,  and  thatshewouhllovehim  all  her  life. 

And  it  was  after  this  and  from  the  very  great  love  and  ten- 
derness which  had  grown  up  in  this  little  household,  rather 
than  from  the  exhortations  of  Dean  Armstrong  (though  these 
had  no  small  weight  with  him),  that  Harry  came  to  be  quite 
of  the  religion  of  his  house  and  his  dear  mistress,  of  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  a  professing  member.  As  for  Dr. 
Tusher's  boasts  that  he  was  the  cause  of  this  conversion — even 
in  these  young  days  Mr.  Esmond  had  such  a  contempt  for  the 
doctor,  that  had  Tusher  bade  him  believe  anything  (which  he 
did  not,  never  meddling  at  all),  Harry  would  that  instant 
have  questioned  the  truth  on't. 

My  lady  seldom  drank  wine ;  but  on  certain  days  of  the  year, 
such  as  birthdays  (poor  Harry  had  never  a  one)  and  anniver- 
saries, she  took  a  little;  and  this  day,  the  29th  of  December, 
was  one.  Atthe  end,  then,  of  this  year,  '99,  it  might  have  been 
a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Holt's  last  visit,  Lord  Castlewood  being 
still  very  gloomy  in  mind,  and  sitting  at  table — my  lady  bid- 
ding a  servant  bring  her  a  glass  of  wine,  and  looking  at  her 
husband  with  one  of  her  sweet  smiles,  said : 

*My  lord,  will  you  not  fill  a  bumper  too,  and  let  me  call  a 
toast?' 

*  What  is  it,  Rachel?'  says  he,  holding  his  empty  glass  to 
be  filled. 

*'Tis  the  29th  of  December,'  says  my  lady,  with  her  fond 
look  of  gratitude;  *and  my  toast  is,  *' Harry — and  God  bless 
him,  who  saved  my  boy's  life!" 

My  lord  looked  at  Harry  hard  and  drank  the  glass,  but 
clapped  it  down  on  the  table  in  a  moment,  and,  with  a  sort  of 
groan,  rose  up,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  What  was  the 
matter?     We  all  knew  that  some  great  grief  was  over  him. 

Whether  my  lord's  prudence  had  made  him  richer,  or  leg- 
acies had  fallen  to  him,  which  enabled  him  to  support  a  greater 
establishment  than  that  frugal  one  which  had  been  too  much 
for  his  small  i^eans,  Harry  Esmond  knew  not;  but  the  house 
of  Castlewood  was  now  on  a  scale  much  more  costly  than  it 
had  been  during  the  first  years  of  his  lordship's  coming  to  the 
title.  There  were  more  horses  in  the  stable  and  more  servants 
in  the  hall,  and  many  more  guests  coming  and  going  now  than 
formerly,  when  it  was  found  difficult  enough  by  the  strictest 
economy  to  keep  the  house  as  befitted  one  of  his  lordsbip's 
rank,  and  the  estate  out  of  debt.  And  it  did  not  require  very 
much  penetration  to  find  that  many  of  the  new  acquaintances 
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at  Castlewood  were  not  agreeable  to  the  lady  there;  not  that 
she  ever  treated  them  or  any  mortal  with  anything  but  cour- 
tesy; but  they  were  persons  who  could  not  be  welcome  to  her; 
and  whose  society  a  lady  so  refined  and  reserved  could  scarce 
desire  for  her  children.  There  came  fuddling  squires  from 
the  country  round,  who  bawled  their  songs  under  her  windows 
and  drank  themselves  tipsy  with  my  lord's  punch  and  ale; 
there  came  officers  from  Hexton,  in  whose  company  our  little 
lord  was  made  to  hear  talk  and  to  drink,  and  swear,  too,  in  a 
way  that  made  the  delicate  lady  tremble  for  her  son.  Esmond 
tried  to  console  her  by  saying  what  he  knew  of  his  college 
experience;  that  with  this  sort  of  company  and  conversation 
a  man  must  fall  in  sooner  or  later  in  his  course  through  the 
world;  and  it  mattered  very  little  whether  he  heard  it  at 
twelve  years  old  or  twenty — the  youths  who  quitted  mother's 
apron  strings  the  latest  being  not  uncommonly  the  wildest 
rakes.  But  it  was  about  her  daughter  that  Lady  Castlewood 
was  the  most  anxious,  and  the  danger  which  she  thought 
menaced  the  little  Beatrix  from  the  indulgences  which  her 
father  gave  her  (it  must  be  owned  that  my  lord,  since  these 
unhappy  domestic  differences  especially,  was  at  once  violent  in 
his  language  to  the  children  whenangry  as  he  was  too  familiar, 
not  to  say  course,  when  he  was  in  a  good  humor),  and  from 
the  company  into  which  the  careless  lord  brought  the  child. 

Not  very  far  off  from  Castlewood  is  Sark  Castle,  where  the 
Marchioness  of  Sark  lived,  who  was  known  to  have  been  a 
mistress  of  the  late  King  Charles — and  to  this  house,  whither 
indeed  a  great  part  of  the  country  gentry  went,  my  lord  in- 
sisted upon  going,  not  only  himself,  but  on  taking  his  little 
daughter  and  son,  to  play  with  the  children  there.  The  chil- 
dren were  nothing  loath,  for  the  house  was  splendid,  and  the 
welcome  kind  enough.  But  my  lady,  justly,  no  doubt,  thought 
that  the  children  of  such  a  mother  as  that  noted  Lady  Sark  had 
been,  could  be  no  good  company  for  her  two;  and  spoke  her 
mind  to  her  lord.  His  own  language  when  he  was  thwarted 
was  not  indeed  of  the  gentlest;  to  be  brief,  there  was  a  family 
dispute  on  this,  as  there  had  been  on  many  other  points — and 
the  lady  was  not  only  forced  to  give  in,  for  the  other's  will 
was  law — nor  could  she,  on  account  of  their  tender  age,  tell 
her  children  what  was  the  nature  of  her  objection  to  their  visit 
of  pleasure,  or  indeed  mention  to  them  any  objection  at  all — 
but  she  had  the  additional  secret  mortification  to  find  them  re- 
turning delighted  with  their  new  friends,  loaded  with  presents 
from  them,  and  eager  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  a  place  of 
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such  delights  as  Sark  Castle.  Every  year  she  tliought  the  com- 
pany there  would  be  more  dangerous  to  her  daughter,  as  from 
a  child  Beatrix  grew  to  a  woman,  and  her  daily  increasing 
beauty,  and  many  faults  of  character  too,  expanded. 

It  was  Harry  Esmond's  lot  to  see  one  of  the  visits  which 
the  old  Lady  of  Sark  paid  to  the  lady  of  Castlewood  Hall; 
whither  she  came  in  state  with  six  chestnut  horses  and  blue 
ribbons,  a  page  on  each  carriage-step,  a  gentleman  of  the  horse, 
and  armed  servants  riding  before  and  behind  her.  And  but 
that  it  was  unpleasant  to  see  Lady  Castlewood's  face,  it  was 
amusing  to  watch  the  behavior  of  the  two  enemies;  the  frigid 
patience  of  the  younger  lady,  and  the  unconquerable  good 
humor  of  the  elder,  who  would  see  no  offense,  whatever  her 
rival  intended,  and  who  never  ceased  to  smile  and  to  laugh 
and  to  coax  the  children,  and  to  pay  compliments  to  every 
man,  woman,  child,  nay,  dog,  or  chair  and  table,  in  Castle- 
wood, so  bent  was  she  upon  admiring  everything  there.  She 
lauded  the  chlidren,  and  wished — as  indeed  she  well  might — 
that  her  own  family  had  been  brought  up  as  well  as  those 
cherubs.  She  had  never  seen  such  a  complexion  as  dear  Bea- 
trix's— though,  to  be  sure,  she  had  a  right  to  it  from  father 
and  mother — Lady  Castlewood's  was  indeed  a  wonder  of  fresh- 
ness, and  Lady  Sark  sighed  to  think  that  she  had  not  been  born 
a  fair  woman ;  and  remarking  Harry  Esmond,  with  a  fascinat- 
ing superanntiated  smile,  she  complimented  him  on  his  wit, 
which  she  said  she  could  see  from  his  eyes  and  forehead ;  and 
vowed  that  she  would  never  have  him  at  Sark  until  her 
daughters  were  out  of  the  way. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

MY   LORD   MOHU    COMES   AMONG   US   FOR   NO    GOOD. 

There  had  ridden  along  with  this  old  princess'  cavalcade 
two  gentlemen :  her  son,  my  Lord  Firebrace,  and  his  friend, 
my  Lord  Mohun,  who  both  were  greeted  with  a  great  deal  of 
cordiality  by  the  hospitable  lord  of  Castlewood.  My  Lord 
Firebrace  was  but  a  feeble-minded  and  weak-limbed  young 
nobleman,  small  in  stature  and  limited  in  understanding,  to 
judge  from  the  talk  young  Esmond  had  with  him;  but  the 
other  was  a  person  of  a  handsome  presence,  with  the  bel  air  and 
a  bright,  daring,  warlike  aspect,  which,  according  to  the 
chronicle  of  those  days,  had  alreadj^  achieved  for  him  the  con- 
quest of  several  beauties  and  toasts.  He  had  fought  and  con- 
quered in  France,  as  well  as  in  Flanders;  he  had  served  a 
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couple  of  campaigns  with  the  Prince  of  Baden  on  the  Danube, 
and  witnessed  the  rescue  of  Vienna  from  the  Turk.  And  he 
spokeofhismilitary  exploits  pleasantly  and  withthemanly  free- 
dom of  a  soldier,  so  as  to  delight  all  his  hearers  at  Castlewood, 
who  were  little  accustomed  to  meet  a  companion  so  agreeable. 

On  the  first  day  this  noble  company  came  my  lord  would 
not  hear  of  their  departure  before  dinner,  and  carried  away 
the  gentlemen  to  amuse  them,  while  his  wife  was  left  to  do 
the  honors  of  her  house  to  the  old  marchioness  and  her  daughter 
within.  They  looked  at  the  stables,  where  my  Lord  Mohun 
praised  the  horses,  though  there  was  but  a  poor  show  there; 
they  walked  over  the  old  house  and  gardens,  and  fought  the 
siege  of  Oliver's  time  overagain ;  they  played  a  game  of  rackets 
in  the  old  court,  where  my  Lord  Castlewood  beat  my  Lord 
Mohun,  who  said  he  loved  ball  of  all  things  and  would  quickly 
come  back  to  Castlewood  for  his  revenge.  After  dinner  they 
played  bowls,  and  drank  punch  in  the  green  alley ;  and  when 
they  parted  they  were  sworn  friends,  my  Lord  Castlewood  kiss- 
ing the  other  lord  before  he  mounted  on  horseback,  and  pro- 
nouncing him  the  best  companion  he  had  met  for  many  a  long 
day.  All  night  long,  over  his  tobacco-pipe,  Castlewood  did 
not  cease  to  talk  to  Harry  Esmond  in  praise  of  his  new  friend, 
and  in  fact  did  not  leave  off  speaking  of  him  until  his  lord- 
ship was  so  tipsy  that  he  could  not  speak  plainly  any  more. 

At  breakfast  next  day  it  was  the  same  talk  renewed ;  and 
when  my  lady  said  there  was  something  free  in  the  Lord  Mo- 
hun's  looks  and  manner  of  speech  which  caused  her  to  mistrust 
him,  her  lord  burst  out  with  one  of  his  laughs  and  oaths;  said 
that  he  never  liked  man,  woman,  or  beast,  but  what  she  was 
sure  to  be  jealous  of  it;  that  Mohun  was  the  prettiest  fellow 
in  England;  that  he  hoped  to  see  more  of  him  while  in  the 
country;  and  that  he  would  let  Mohun  know  what  my  Lady 
Prude  said  of  him. 

'Indeed,'  Lady  Castlewood  said,  'I  liked  his  conversation 
well  enough.  'Tis  more  amusing  than  that  of  most  people  I 
know.  I  thought  it,  I  own,  too  free,  not  from  what  he  said, 
as  rather  from  what  he  implied.' 

*Psha!  your  ladyship  does  not  know  the  world,'  said  her 
husband;  'and  you  have  always  been  as  squeamish  as  when 
you  were  a  miss  of  fifteen.' 

*You  found  no  fault  when  I  was  a  miss  of  fifteen.' 

'Begad,  madam,  you  are  grown  too  old  for  a  pinafore  now; 
and  I  hold  that  'tis  for  me  to  judge  what  company  my  wife 
shall  see,'  said  my  lord,  slapping  the  table. 
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*Indeed,  Francis,  I  never  thought  otherwise,'  answered  my 
lady,  rising  and  dropping  him  a  courtesy,  in  which  stately 
action,  if  there  was  obedience,  there  was  defiance  too;  and  in 
which  a  bystander,  deeply  interested  in  the  happiness  of  that 
pair,  as  Harry  Esmond  was,  might  see  how  hopelessly  sepa- 
rated they  were;  what  a  great  gulf  of  difference  and  discord 
had  run  between  them. 

'By  G — d!  Mohun  is  the  best  fellow  in  England;  and  I'll 
invite  him  here,  just  to  plague  that  woman.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  frigid  insolence  as  it  is,  Harry?  That's  the  way 
she  treats  me,'  he  broke  out,  storming,  and  his  face  growing 
red  as  he  clenched  his  fists  and  went  on.  *I'm  nobody  in  my  own 
house.  I'm  to  be  the  humble  servant  of  that  parson'sdaughter. 
By  Jove  I'd  rather  she  should  fling  the  dish  at  my  head  than 
sneer  at  me  as  she  does.  She  puts  me  to  shame  before  the  chil- 
dren with  her  d — d  airs;  and,  I'll  swear,  tells  Frank  and  Beaty 
that  papa's  a  reprobate,  and  that  they  ought  to  despise  me.' 

*  Indeed  and  indeed,  sir,  I  never  heard  her  say  a  word  but 
of  respect  regarding  you,'  Harry  Esmond  interposed. 

'No,  curse  it!  I  wish  she  would  speak.  But  she  never 
does.  She  scorns  me,  and  holds  her  tongue.  She  keeps  off 
from  me  as  if  I  was  a  pestilence.  By  George!  she  was  fond 
enough  of  her  pestilence  once.  And  when  I  came  a-courting 
you  would  see  miss  blush — blush  red,  by  George !  for  joy. 
Why,  what  do  you  think  she  said  to  me,  Hany?  She  said 
herself,  when  I  joked  with  her  about  her  d — d  smiling  red 
cheeks,  '"Tis  as  they  do  at  St.  James';  I  put  up  my  red  flag 
when  my  king  comes."  I  was  the  king,  you  see,  she  meant. 
But  now,  sir,  look  at  her!  I  believe  she  would  be  glad  if  I 
was  dead;  and  dead  I've  been  to  her  these  five  years — ever 
since  you  all  of  you  had  the  smallpox ;  and  she  never  forgave 
me  for  going  away. ' 

'Indeed  my  lord,  though  'twas  hard  to  forgive,  I  think  ray 
mistress  forgave  it,'  Harry  Esmond  said;  'and  remember  how 
eagerly  she  watched  your  lordship's  return,  and  how  sadly 
she  turned  away  when  she  saw  your  cold  looks.' 

'Damme !'  cries  out  my  lord ;  'would  you  have  had  me  wait 
and  catch  the  smallpox?  Where  the  deuce  had  been  the  good 
of  that?  I'll  bear  danger  with  any  man — but  not  useless 
danger — no,  no.  Thank  you  for  nothing.  And — you  nod 
your  head,  and  I  know  very  well,  Parson  Harry,  what  you 
mean.  There  was  the — the  other  affair  to  make  her  angry. 
But  is  a  woman  never  to  forgive  a  husband  who  goes  a-trip- 
ping?  Do  you  take  me  for  a  saint?' 
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^Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not,'  says  Harry,  with  a  smile. 

'Since  that  time  my  wife's  as  cold  as  the  statue  at  Charing 
Cross.  I  tell  thee  she  has  no  forgiveness  in  her,  Henry. 
Her  coldness  blights  my  whole  life,  and  sends  me  to  the  punch 
bowl  or  driving  about  the  country.  My  children  are  not  mine 
but  hers,  when  we  are  together.  'Tis  only  when  she  is  out  of 
sight  with  her  abominable  cold  glances,  that  run  through  me, 
that  they'll  come  to  me,  and  that  I  dare  to  give  them  so  much 
as  a  kiss;  and  that's  why  I  take  'em  and  love  'em  in  other 
people's  houses,  Harry.  1  am  killed  by  the  very  virtue  of 
that  proud  woman.  Virtue !  give  me  the  virtue  that  can  for- 
give; give  me  the  virtue  that  thinks  not  of  preserving  itself, 
but  of  making  other  folks  happy.  Damme,  what  matters  a 
scar  or  two  if  'tis  got  in  helping  a  friend  in  ill  fortune?' 

And  my  lord  again  slapped  the  table,  and  took  a  great 
draught  from  the  tankard.  Henry  Esmond  admired  as  he 
listened  to  him,  and  thought  how  the  poor  preacher  of  this 
self-sacrifice  had  fled  from  the  smallpox,  which  the  lady  had 
borne  so  cheerfully,  and  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
disunion  in  the  lives  of  all  in  this  house.  'How  well  men 
preach,'  thought  the  young  man,  *and  each  is  the  example  in 
bis  own  sermon.  How  each  has  a  story  in  a  dispute,  and  a  true 
one,  too,  and  both  are  right  or  wrong  as  you  will!'  Harry's 
heart  was  pained  within  him,  to  watch  the  struggles  and  pangs 
that  tore  the  breast  of  this  kind,  manly  friend  and  protector. 

^Indeed,  sir,'  said  he,  'I  wish  to  God  that  my  mistress  could 
hear  you  speak  as  I  have  heard  you ;  she  would  know  much 
that  would  make  her  life  the  happier,  could  she  hear  it. '  But 
my  lord  flung  away  with  one  of  his  oaths  and  a  jeer;  he  said 
that  Parson  Harry  was  a  good  fellow;  but  that  as  for  women, 
all  women  were  alike — all  jades  and  heartless.  So  a  man 
dashes  a  fine  vase  down,  and  despises  it  for  being  broken.  It 
may  be  worthless — true;  but  who  had  the  keeping  of  it,  and 
who  shattered  it? 

Harry,  who  would  have  given  his  life  to  make  his  benefac- 
tress and  her  husband  happy,  bethought  him,  now  that  he  saw 
what  my  lord's  state  of  mind  was,  and  that  he  really  had  a 
great  deal  of  that  love  left  in  his  heart,  and  ready  for  his  wife's 
acceptance  if  she  would  take  it,  whether  he  could  not  be  a 
means  of  reconciliation  between  these  two  persons,  whom  he 
revered  the  most  in  the  world.  And  he  cast  about  how  he 
should  break  a  part  of  his  mind  to  his  mistress,  and  warn  her 
that  in  his,  Harrj^'s  opinion,  at  least,  her  husband  was  still 
her  admirer,  and  even  her  lover. 
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But  he  found  the  subject  a  very  difficult  one  to  handle, 
when  he  ventured  to  remonstrate,  which  he  did  in  the  very 
gravest  tone  (for  long  confidence  and  reiterated  proofs  of  de- 
votion and  loyalty  had  given  him  a  sort  of  authority  in  the 
house,  which  he  resumed  as  soon  as  ever  he  returned  to  it), 
and  with  a  speech  that  should  have  some  effect,  as,  indeed,  it 
was  uttered  with  the  speaker's  own  heart,  he  ventured  most 
gently  to  hint  to  his  adored  mistress  that  she  was  doing  her 
husband  harm  by  her  ill  opinion  of  him,  and  that  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  family  depended  upon  setting  her  right. 

She,  who  was  ordinarily  calm  and  most  gentle,  and  full  of 
smiles  and  soft  attentions,  flushed  up  when  young  Esmond  so 
spoke  to  her,  and  rose  from  her  chair,  looking  at  him  with  a 
haughtiness  and  indignation  that  he  had  never  before  known 
her  to  display.  She  was  quite  an  altered  being  for  that  mo- 
ment; and  looked  an  angry  princess  insulted  by  a  vassal. 

'Have  you  ever  heard  me  utter  a  word  in  my  lord's  dispar- 
agement?' she  asked  hastily,  hissing  out  her  words,  and  stamp- 
ing her  foot. 

'Indeed,  no,'  Esmond  said,  looking  down. 

'Are  you  come  to  meas  hisambassador — yoiif  shecontinued. 

*I  would  sooner  see  peace  between  you  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,'  Harry  answered,  'and  would  go  of  any  embassy 
that  had  that  end. 

'So  you  Sire  my  lord's  go-between?'  she  went  on,  not  regard- 
ing this  speech.  'You  are  sent  to  bid  me  back  into  slavery 
again,  and  inform  me  thatmy  lord's  favor  is  graciously  restored 
to  his  handmaid?  He,  is  weary  of  Covent  Garden,  is  he,  that 
he  comes  home  and  would  have  the  fatted  calf  killed?' 

'There's  good  authority  for  it,  surely,'  said  Esmond. 

'For  a  son,  yes;  but  my  lord  is  not  my  son.  It  was  he  who 
cast  me  away  from  him.  It  was  he  who  broke  our  happiness 
down,  and  he  bids  me  to  repair  it.  It  was  he  who  showed  him- 
self to  me  at  last,  as  he  was,  not  as  I  had  thought  him.  It  is 
he  who  comes  before  my  children  stupid  and  senseless  with 
wine — who  leaves  our  company  for  that  of  frequenters  of 
taverns  and  bagnios — who  goes  from  his  home  to  the  city 
yonder  and  his  friends  there,  and  when  he  is  tired  of  them 
returns  hither,  and  expects  that  I  shall  kneel  and  welcome  him. 
And  he  sends  you  as  his  chamberlain !  What  a  proud  embassy ! 
Monsieur,  I  make  you  my  compliment  of  the  new  place.' 

'It  would  be  a  proud  embassy,  and  a  happy  embassy  too, 
could  I  bring  you  and  my  lord  together,'  Esmond  replied. 

'I  presume  you  have  fulfilled  your  mission  now,  sir.     It 
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was  a  pretty  one  for  you  to  undertake.  I  don't  know  whether 
'tis  your  Cambridge  philosophy,  or  time,  that  has  altered  your 
ways  of  thinking,'  Lady  Castlewood  continued,  still  in  a  sar- 
castic tone.  'Perhaps  you  too  have  learned  to  love  drink  and  to 
hiccough  over  your  wine  or  punch;  which  is  your  worship's 
favorite  liquor?  Perhaps  you  too  put  up  at  the  Rose  on  your 
way  to  London, and  have  your  acquaintances  in  CoventGarden. 
My  services  to  you,  sir,  to  principal  and  ambassador,  to  master 
and — and  lackey.' 

*  Great  Heavens!  madam,' cried  Harry.  *  What  have  I  done 
that  thus,  for  a  second  time,  you  insult  me?  Do  you  wish  me 
to  blush  for  what  I  used  to  be  proud  of,  that  I  lived  on  your 
bounty?  Next  to  doing  you  a  service  (which  my  life  would 
pay  for),  you  know  that  to  receive  one  from  you  is  my  highest 
pleasure.  What  wrong  have  I  done  you  that  you  should  wound 
me  so,  cruel  woman?' 

'What  wrong'?  she  said,  looking  at  Esmond  with  wild  eyes. 
'Well  none — none  that  you  know  of,  Harry,  or  could  help. 
Why  did  you  bring  back  the  smallpox,'  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  'from  Castlewood  village?  You  could  not  help  it, 
could  you?  Which  of  us  knows  whither  fate  leads  us?  But 
we  were  all  happy,  Henry,  till  then.'  And  Harry  went  away 
from  this  colloquy,  thinking  still  that  the  estrangement  be- 
tween his  patron  and  his  beloved  mistress  were  remediable, 
and  that  each  had  at  heart  a  strong  attachment  to  the  other. 

The  intimacy  between  the  Lords  Mohun  and  Castlewood  ap- 
peared to  increase  as  long  as  the  former  remained  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  my  lord  of  Castlewood  especially  seemed  never  to 
be  happy  out  of  his  new  comrade's  sight.  They  sported  to- 
gether, they  drank,  they  played  bowls  and  tennis;  my  Lord 
Castlewood  would  go  for  three  days  to  Sark,  and  bring  back 
my  Lord  Mohun  to  Castlewood;  where  indeed  his  lordship 
made  himself  very  welcome  to  all  persons,  having  a  joke  or  a 
new  game  at  romps  for  the  children,  all  the  talk  of  the  town  for 
ray  lord,  and  music  and  gallantry  and  plenty  of  the  heau  Ian- 
gage  for  my  lady,  and  for  Harry  Esmond,  who  was  never  tired 
of  hearing  histories  of  his  campaigns  and  his  life  at  Vienna, 
Venice,  Paris,  and  the  famous  cities  of  Europe  which  he  had 
visited  both  in  peace  and  war.  And  he  sang  at  my  lady's 
harpsichord,  and  played  cards  or  backgammon,  or  his  new 
game  of  billiards  with  my  lord  (of  whom  he  invariably  got  the 
better) ;  always  having  a  consummate  good  humor  and  bear- 
ing himself  with  a  certain  manly  grace,  that  might  exhibit 
somewhat  of  the  camp  and  Alsatia  perhaps,  but  that  had  its 
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charm  and  stamped  him  a  gentleman;  and  his  manner  to  Lady 
Castle  wood  was  so  devoted  and  respectful  that  she  soon  re- 
covered from  the  first  feelings  of  dislike  which  she  had  con- 
ceived against  him — nay,  before  long,  began  to  be  interested 
in  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  hopeful  of  his  conversion,  lending 
him  books  of  piety,  which  he  promised  dutifully  to  study. 
With  her  my  lord  talked  of  reform,  of  settling  into  quiet  life, 
quitting  the  court  and  town,  and  buying  some  land  in  the 
neighborhood — though  it  must  be  owned  that,  when  the  two 
lords  were  together  over  their  burgundy  after  dinner,  their 
talk  was  very  different,  and  there  was  very  little  question  of 
conversion  on  my  Lord  Mohun's  part.  When  they  got  to  their 
second  bottle  Harry  Esmond  used  commonly  to  leave  these 
two  noble  topers,  who,  though  they  talked  freely  enough. 
Heaven  knows,  in  his  presence  (Good  Lord,  what  a  set  of  stories 
of  Alsatia  and  Spring  Garden,  of  the  taverns  and  gaming 
houses,  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  mesdames  of  the  theaters, 
he  can  recall  out  of  their  godly  conversation) — although,  1 
say,  they  talked  before  Esmond  freely,  yet  they  seemed  pleased 
when  he  went  away,  and  then  they  had  another  bottle,  and 
then  they  fell  to  cards,  and  then  my  Lord  Mohun  came  to  her 
ladyship's  drawing  room,  leaving  his  boon  companion  to  sleep 
off  his  wine. 

'Twas  a  point  of  honor  with  the  fine  gentlemen  of  those 
days  to  lose  or  win  magnificently  at  their  horse  matches  or 
games  of  cards  and  dice,  and  you  could  never  tell,  from  the 
demeanor  of  these  two  lords  afterward,  which,  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  which  the  loser  at  their  games.  And  when  my 
lady  hinted  to  my  lord  that  he  played  more  than  she  liked,  he 
dismissed  her  with  a  'pish,'  and  swore  that  nothing  was  more 
equal  than  play  betwixt  gentlemen,  if  they  did  but  keep  it  up 
long  enough.  And  these  kept  it  up  long  enough,  you  may 
be  sure.  A  man  of  fashion  of  that  time  often  passed  a  quarter 
of  his  day  at  cards,  and  another  quarter  at  drink;  I  have 
known  many  a  pretty  fellow,  who  was  a  wit  too,  ready  of 
repartee  and  possessed  of  a  thousand  graces,  who  would  be 
puzzled  if  he  had  to  write  more  than  his  name. 

There  is  scarce  any  thoughtful  man  or  woman,  1  suppose,  but 
can  look  back  upon  his  course  of  past  life,  and  remember  some 
point,  trifling  as  it  may  have  seemed  at  the  time  of  occurrence, 
which  has  nevertheless  turned  and  altered  his  whole  career. 
'Tis  with  almost  all  of  us,  as  in  M.  Massillon's  magnificent 
image  regarding  King  William,  a  grain  de  saft/e  that  perverts 
or  perhaps  overthrows  us;  and  so  it  was  but  a  light  word 
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flung  in  the  air,  a  mere  freak  of  a  perverse  child's  temper,  that 
brought  down  a  whole  heap  of  crushing  woes  upon  that  family 
whereof  Harry  Esmond  formed  a  part. 

Coming  home  to  his  dear  Castlewood  in  the  third  year  of 
his  academical  course  (wherein  he  had  now  obtained  some  dis^ 
tinction,his  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  theDukeof  Gloucester, 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark's  son,  having  gained  him  a  medal, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  society  of  the  university  wits), 
Esmond  found  his  little  friend  and  pupil  Beatrix  grown  to  be 
taller  than  her  mother, a  slim  and  lovely  young  girl,  with  cheeks 
mantling  with  health  and  roses;  with  eyes  like  stars  shining 
out  of  azure,  with  waving  bronze  hair  clustered  about  the  fair- 
est young  forehead  ever  seen;  and  a  mien  and  shape  haughty 
and  beautiful,  such  as  that  of  the  famous  antique  statue  of  the 
huntress  Diana — at  one  time  haughty,  rapid,  imperious,  with 
eyes  and  arrows  that  dart  and  kill.  Harry  watched  and  won- 
dered at  this  young  creature,  and  likened  her  in  his  mind  to 
Artemis  with  the  ringing  bow  and  shafts  flashing  death  upon 
the  children  of  Niobe;  at  another  time  she  was  coy  and  melt- 
ing as  Luna  shining  tenderly  upon  Endymion.  This  fair 
creature,  this  lustrous  Phoebe,  was  only  young  as  yet,  nor  had 
nearly  reached  her  full  splendor,  but  crescent  and  brilliant,  our 
young  gentleman  of  the  university,  his  head  full  of  poetical 
fancies,  his  heart  perhaps  throbbing  with  desires  undefined, 
admired  this  rising  young  divinity;  and  gazed  at  her  (though 
only  as  at  'some  bright  particular  star,'  far  above  his  earth) 
with  endless  delight  and  wonder.  She  had  been  a  coquette 
from  the  earliest  times  almost,  trying  her  freaks  and  jealous- 
ies, her  wayward  frolics  and  winning  caresses,  upon  all  that 
came  within  her  reach ;  she  set  her  women  quarreling  in  the 
nursery,  and  practiced  her  eyes  on  the  groom  as  she  rode  be- 
hind him  on  the  pillion. 

She  was  the  darling  and  torment  of  father  and  mother. 
She  intrigued  with  each  secretly;  and  bestowed  her  fondness 
and  withdrew  it,  plied  them  with  tears,  smiles,  kisses,  cajole- 
ments— when  the  mother  was  angry,  as  happened  often,  flew 
to  the  father,  and  sheltering  behind  him  pursued  her  victim; 
when  both  were  displeased,  transferred  her  caresses  to  the 
domestics,  or  watched  until  she  could  win  back  her  parents' 
good  graces,  either  by  surprising  them  into  laughter  and 
good  humor,  or  appeasing  them  by  submission  and  artful 
humility.  She  was  scevo  Iceta  negotio^  like  that  fickle  god- 
dess Horace  describes,  and  of  whose 'malicious  joy'  a  great 
poet  of   our  own  has  written  so   nobly;  who,  famous  and 
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heroic  as  he  was,  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  torture 
of  women. 

It  was  but  three  years  before  that  the  child,  then  but  ten 
years  old,  had  nearly  managed  to  make  a  quarrel  between 
Harry  Esmond  and  his  comrade,  good-natured,  phlegmatic 
Thomas  Tusher,  who  never  of  his  own  seeking  quarreled  with 
anybody,  by  quoting  to  the  latter  some  silly  joke  which  Harry 
had  made  regarding  him — (it  was  the  merest  idlest  jest,  though 
it  near  drove  two  old  friends  to  blows,  and  I  think  such  a  bat- 
tle would  have  pleased  her), — and  from  that  day  Tom  kept  at 
a  distai^e  from  her;  and  she  respected  him,  and  coaxed  him 
sedulously  whenever  they  met.  But  Harry  was  much  more 
easily  appeased,  because  he  was  fonder  of  the  child ;  and  when 
she  made  mischief,  used  cutting  speeches,  or  caused  her  friends 
pain,  she  excused  herself  for  her  fault,  not  by  admitting  and 
deploring  it  but  by  pleading  not  guilty,  and  asserting  inno- 
cence so  constantly,  and  with  such  seeming  artlessness,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  question  her  plea.  In  her  childhood,  they 
were  but  mischiefs  then  which  she  did;  but  her  power  became 
more  fatal  as  she  grew  older — as  a  kitten  first  plays  with  a 
ball,  and  then  pounces  on  a  bird  and  kills  it.  'Tis  not  to  be 
imagined  that  Harry  Esmond  had  all  his  experience  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  life,  whereof  he  is  now  writing  the  history, 
— many  things  here  noted  were  but  known  to  him  in  later  days. 
Almost  everything  Beatrix  did  or  undid  seemed  good,  or  at 
least  pardonable,  to  him  then,  and  years  afterward. 

It  happened,  then,  that  Harry  Esmond  came  home  to  Castle* 
wood  for  his  last  vacation  with  good  hopes  of  a  fellowship  at 
his  college,  and  a  contented  resolve  to  advance  his  fortune  that 
way.  'Twasin  the  first  year  of  the  present  century, Mr.  Esmond 
(as  far  as  he  knew  the  period  of  his  birth)  being  then  twenty- 
two  years  old.  He  found  his  quondam  pupil  shot  up  into  this 
beauty  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  promising  yet  more ;  her 
brother,  my  lord's  son,  a  handsome,  high-spirited,  brave  lad, 
generous  and  frank,  and  kind  to  everybody,  save  perhaps  his 
sister,  with  whom  Frank  was  at  war  (and  not  from  his  but  her 
fault) — adoring  his  mother,  whose  joy  he  was;  and  taking 
her  side  in  the  unhappy  matrimonial  differences  which  were 
now  permanent,  while  of  course  Mistress  Beatrix  ranged  with 
her  father.  When  heads  of  families  fall  out  it  must  naturally 
be  that  their  dependents  wear  the  one  or  the  other  party's 
color;  and  even  in  the  parliaments  in  the  servants'  hall  or  the 
stables,  Harry,  who  had  an  early  observant  turn,  could  see 
which  were  my  lord's  adherents  and  which  my  lady's,  and 
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conjecture  pretty  shrewdly  how  their  unlucky  quarrel  was  de- 
bated. Our  lackeys  sit  in  judgment  on  us.  My  lord's  in- 
trigues may  be  ever  sostealthily  conducted, but  his  valet  knows 
them;  and  my  lady's  woman  carries  her  mistress'  private 
history  to  the  servants'  scandal  market,  and  exchanges  it 
against  the  secrets  of  other  abigails. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

MY   LORD   LEAVES    US    AND    HIS    EVIL    BEHIND    HIM. 

My  Lord  Mohun  (of  whose  exploits  and  fame  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  university  had  brought  down  but  ugly  re- 
ports) was  once  more  a  guest  at  Castlewood,  and  seemingly 
more  intimately  allied  with  my  lord  even  than  before.  Once 
in  the  spring  these  two  noblemen  had  ridden  to  Cambridge 
from  Newmarket,  whither  they  had  gone  for  the  horse  racing, 
and  had  honored  Harry  Esmond  with  a  visit  at  his  rooms; 
after  which  Dr.  Montague,  the  master  of  the  College,  who  had 
treated  Harry  somewhat  haughtily,  seeing  his  familiarity  with 
these  great  folks,  and  that  my  Lord  Castlewood  laughed  and 
walked  with  his  hand  on  Harry's  shoulder,  relented  to  Mr. 
Esmond,  and  condescended  to  be  very  civil  to  him;  and  some 
days  after  his  arrival,  Harry,  laughing,  told  this  story  to  Lady 
Esmond,  remarking  how  strange  it  was  that  men  famous  for 
learning  and  renowned  over  Europe,  should,  nevertheless,  so 
bow  down  to  a  title,  and  cringe  to  a  nobleman,  ever  so  poor. 
At  this  Miss  Beatrix  flung  up  her  head,  and  said  it  became 
those  of  low  origin  to  respect  their  betters;  that  the  parsons 
made  themselves  a  great  deal  too  proud,  she  thought ;  and  that 
she  liked  the  way  at  Lady  Sark's  best,  where  the  chaplain, 
though  he  loved  pudding,  as  all  parsons  do,  always  went  away 
before  the  custard. 

'And  when  I  am  a  parson,'  says  Mr.  Esmond,  *will  you  give 
me  no  custard,  Beatrix?' 

*You — you  are  different,'  Beatrix  answered.  You  are  of 
our  blood.' 

*My  father  was  a  parson,  as  you  call  him,'  said  my  lady. 

*Butmine  isapeer  of  Ireland,'  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  tossing 
her  head.  *Let  people  know  their  places.  I  suppose  you  will 
have  me  go  down  on  my  knees  and  ask  a  blessing  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Tusher,  that  has  just  been  made  a  curate,  and  whose 
mother  was  a  waiting-maid.' 

And  she  tossed  out  of  the  room,  being  in  one  of  her  flighty 
humors  then. 
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When  she  was  gone,  my  lady  looked  so  sad  and  grave  that 
Harry  asked  the  cause  of  her  disquietude.  She  said  it  was 
not  merely  what  he  said  of  Newmarket,  but  what  she  had  re- 
marked, with  great  anxiety  and  terror,  that  my  lord,  ever  since 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Mohun  especially,  had  recurred 
to  his  fondness  for  play,  which  he  had  renounced  since  his 
marriage. 

*But  men  promise  more  than  they  are  able  to  perform,  in 
marriage,'  said  my  lady,  with  a  sigh.  *I  fear  he  has  lost  large 
sums ;  and  our  property,  always  small,  is  dwindling  away  under 
this  reckless  dissipation.  I  heard  of  him  in  London  with  very 
wild  company.  Since  his  return  letters  and  lawyers  are  con- 
stantly coming  and  going;  he  seems  to  me  to  have  a  constant 
anxiety,  though  he  hides  it  under  boisterousness  and  laughter. 
I  looked  through — through  the  door  last  night,  and — and  be- 
fore' said  my  lady,  'and  saw  them  at  cards  after  midnight; 
no  estate  will  bear  that  extravagance,  much  less  ours,  which 
will  be  so  diminished  that  my  son  will  have  nothing  at  all,  and 
my  poor  Beatrix  no  portion!' 

*I  wish  I  could  help  you,  madam,'  said  Harry  Esmond, 
sighing,  and  wishing  that  unavailingly,  and  for  the  thousandth 
time  in  his  life. 

'Who  can?  Only  God,'  said  Lady  Esmond — 'only  God,  in 
whose  hands  we  are.'  And  so  it  is,  and  for  his  rule  over  his 
family,  and  for  his  conduct  to  wife  and  children — subjects 
over  whom  his  power  is  monarchical — anyone  who  watches 
the  world  must  think  with  trembling  sometimes  of  the  account 
which  many  a  man  will  have  to  render.  For  in  our  society 
there's  no  law  to  control  the  King  of  the  Fireside.  He  is 
master  of  property,  happiness — life,  almost.  He  is  free  to 
punish,  to  make  happy  or  unhappy — to  ruin  or  to  torture. 
He  may  kill  a  wife  gradually,  and  be  no  more  questioned 
than  the  Grand  Seignor  who  drowns  a  slave  at  midnight.  He 
may  make  slaves  and  hypocrites  of  his  children,  or  friends 
and  freemen,  or  drive  them  into  revolt  and  enmity  against  the 
natural  law  of  love.  I  have  heard  politicians  and  coffee- 
house wiseacres  talking  over  the  newspaper,  and  railing  at 
the  tyranny  of  the  French  king  and  the  Emperor,  and  won- 
dered how  these  (who  aremonarchs,  too,  in  their  wa}^)  govern 
their  own  dominions  at  home,  where  each  man  rules  absolute? 
When  the  annals  of  each  little  reign  are  shown  to  the  Supreme 
Master,  under  whom  we  hold  sovereignty,  histories  will  be 
laid  bare  of  household  tyrants  as  cruel  as  Amurath,  and  aa 
savage  as  Nero,  and  as  reckless  and  dissolute  as  Charles. 
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If  Harry  Esmond's  patron  erred,  'twas  in  the  latter  way, from 
a  disposition  rather  self-indulgent  than  cruel;  and  he  might 
have  been  brought  back  to  much  better  feelings,  had  time 
been  given  to  him  to  bring  his  repentance  to  a  lasting  reform. 

As  my  lord  and  his  friend  Lord  Mohun  were  such  close  com- 
panions. Mistress  Beatrix  chose  to  be  jealous  of  the  latter ;  and 
the  two  gentlemen  often  entertained  each  other  by  laughing, 
in  their  rude,  boisterous  way,  at  the  child's  freaks  of  anger 
and  show  of  dislike.  'When  thou  art  old  enough,  thou  shalt 
marry  Lord  Mohun,'  Beatrix's  father  would  say ;  on  which  the 
girl  would  pout  and  say,  'I  would  rather  marry  Tom  Tusher.' 
And  because  the  Lord  Mohun  always  showed  an  extreme  gal- 
lantry to  my  Lady  Castle  wood,  whom  he  professed  to  admire 
devotedly,  one  day,  in  answer  to  this  old  joke  of  her  father's, 
Beatrix  said,  'I  think  my  lord  would  rather  marry  mamma 
than  marry  me;  and  is  waiting  till  you  die  to  ask  her.' 

The  words  were  said  lightly  and  pertly  by  the  girl  one  night 
before  supper  as  the  family  party  were  assembled  near  the 
great  lire.  The  two  lords,  who  were  at  cards,  both  gave  a 
start;  my  lady  turned  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  bade  Mistress  Bea- 
trix go  to  her  own  chamber;  whereupon  the  girl,  putting  on, 
as  her  wont  was,  the  most  innocent  air,  said,  'I  am  sure  I  meant 
no  wrong ;  I  am  sure  mamma  talks  a  great  deal  more  to  Harrj' 
Esmond  than  she  does  to  papa, — and  she  cried  when  Harry 
went  away,  and  she  never  does  when  papa  goes  away !  and  last 
night  she  talked  to  Lord  Mohun  for  ever  so  long,  and  sent  us 
out  of  the  room,  and  cried  when  we  came  back,  and ' 

'D n!'  cried  out  my  Lord  Castlewood,  out  of  all  pa- 
tience. 'Go  out  of  the  room,  you  little  viper!'  and  he  started 
up  and  flung  down  his  cards. 

'Ask  Lord  Mohun  what  I  said  to  him,  Francis,'  her  lady- 
ship said,  rising  up  with  a  scared  face,  but  yet  with  a  great 
and  touching  dignity  and  candor  in  her  look  and  voice.  'Come 
away  with  me,  Beatrix.'  Beatrix  sprung  up  too;  she  was  in 
tears  now. 

'Dearest  mamma,  what  have  I  done?'  she  asked.  'Sure  I 
meant  no  harm.'  And  she  clung  to  her  mother,  and  the  pair 
went  out  sobbing  together. 

'I  will  tell  you  what  your  wife  said  to  me,  Frank,'  my  Lord 
Mohun  cried.  'Parson  Harry  may  hear  it;  and,  as  I  hope  for 
Heaven,  every  word  I  say  is  true.  Last  night,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  your  wife  implored  me  to  play  no  more  with  you  at 
dice  or  at  cards,  and  you  know  best  whether  what  she  asked 
was  not  for  your  good.' 
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*0f  course,  it  was,  Mohun,'  says  my  lord,  in  a  dry,  hard 
voice.  *0f  course  you  are  a  model  of  a  man;  and  the  world 
knows  what  a  saint  you  are.' 

M}'  Lord  Mohun  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  had  had 
many  affairs  of  honor;  of  which  women  as  usual  had  been  the 
cause. 

*  I  am  no  saint,  though  your  wife  is;  and  I  can  answer  for 
my  actions  as  other  people  must  for  their  words,'  said  my 
Lord  Mohun. 

•*By  G ,  my  lord,  you  shall,'  cried  the  other,  starting  up. 

*  We  have  another  little  account  to  settle  first,  my  lord,'  says 
Lord  Mohun.  Whereupon  Harrj'^  Esmond,  filled  with  alarm 
for  the  consequences  to  which  this  disastrous  dispute  might 
lead,  broke  out  into  the  most  vehement  expostulations  with 
his  patron  and  his  adversary.  ^Gracious  Heavens!'  he  said, 
*my  lord,  are  you  going  to  draw  a  sword  upon  your  friend  in 
your  own  house?  Can  you  doubt  the  honor  of  a  lady  who  is 
as  pure  as  Heaven,  and  would  die  a  thousand  times  rather  than 
do  you  a  wrong?  Are  the  idle  words  of  a  jealous  child  to  set 
friends  at  variance?  Has  not  my  mistress,  as  much  as  she 
dared  to,  besought  your  lordship,  as  the  truth  must  be  told,  to 
break  your  intimacy  with  my  Lord  Mohun ;  and  to  give  up 
the  habit  which  may  bring  ruin  on  your  family?  But  for  my 
Lord  Mohun's  illness,  had  he  not  left  you?' 

*  Faith,  Frank,  a  man  with  a  gouty  toe  can't  run  after  other 
men's  wives,'  broke  out  my  Lord  Mohun,  who  indeed  was  in 
that  way,  and  with  a  laugh  and  a  look  at  his  swathed  limb  so 
frank  and  comical  that  the  other,  dashing  his  fist  across  his 
forehead,  was  caught  by  that  infectious  good  humor,  and  said 
with  his  oath,  * it,  Harry,  I  believe  thee,'  and  so  this  quar- 
rel was  over,  and  the  two  gentlemen,  at  swords  drawn  but  just 
now,  dropped  their  points,  and  shook  hands. 

JBeati  pacijici.  *Go,  bring  my  lady  back,'  said  Harry's 
patron.  Esmond  went  away,  only  too  glad  to  be  bearer  of  such 
good  news.  He  found  her  at  the  door;  she  had  been  listening 
there,  but  went  back  as  he  came.  She  took  both  his  hands, 
hers  were  marble  cold.  She  seemed  as  if  she  would  fall  on 
his  shoulder.  *Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear  brother 
Harry,'  she  said.  She  kissed  his  hand,  Esmond  felt  her  tears 
upon  it;  and  leading  her  into  the  room,  and  up  to  my  lord,  the 
Lord  Castle  wood,  with  an  outbreakof  feelingand  affection  such 
as  he  had  not  exhibited  for  many  a  long  day,  took  his  wife  to 
his  heart,  and  bent  over  and  kissed  her,  and  asked  her  jmrdon. 

*'Tis  time  for  me  to  go  to  roost.    I  will  have  my  gruel  abed,' 
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said  my  Lord  Mohun;  and  limped  off  comically  on  Harry 
Esmond's  arm.  'By  George,  that  woman  is  a  pearl!'  he  said, 
'and  'tis  only  a  pig  that  wouldn't  value  her.  Have  you  seen 
the  vulgar  trapesing  orange-girl  whom  Esmond' — but  here 
Mr.  Esmond  interrupted  him,  saying  that  these  were  not 
affairs  for  him  to  know. 

My  lord's  gentleman  came  in  to  wait  upon  his  master,  who 
was  no  sooner  in  his  nightcap  and  dressing  gown  than  he  had 
another  visitor  whom  his  host  insisted  on  sending  to  him;  and 
this  was  no  other  than  the  Lady  Castlewood  herself,  with  the 
toast  and  gruel,  which  her  husband  bade  her  make  and  carry 
with  her  own  hands  in  to  her  guest. 

Lord  Castlewood  stood  looking  after  his  wife  as  she  went 
on  this  errand,  and  as  he  looked  Harry  Esmond  could  not  but 
gaze  on  him,  and  remarked  in  his  patron's  face  an  expression 
of  love,  and  grief,  and  care,  which  very  much  moved  and 
touched  the  young  man.  Lord  Castlewood's  hands  fell  down 
at  his  sides  and  his  head  on  his  breast,and  presently  he  said: 

'You  heard  what  Mohun  said,  parson?' 

'That  my  lady  was  a  saint?' 

'That  there  are  two  accounts  to  settle.  I  have  been  going 
wrong  these  five  years,  Harry  Esmond.  Ever  since  you 
brought  that  damned  smallpox  into  the  house,  there  has  been 
a  fate  pursuing  me,  and  I  had  best  have  died  of  it,  and  not 
run  away  from  it  like  a  coward.  I  left  Beatrix  with  her  re- 
lations, and  went  to  London ;  and  I  fell  among  thieves,  Harry, 
and  I  got  back  to  confounded  cards  and  dice,  which  I  hadn't 
touched  since  my  marriage — no,  not  since  I  was  in  the  duke's 
guard,  with  those  wild  Mohocks.  And  I  have  been  playing 
worse  and  worse,  and  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  it;  and  I 
owe  Mohun  two  thousand  pounds  now;  and  when  it's  paid  I 
am  little  better  than  a  beggar.  I  don't  like  to  look  my  boy 
in  the  face;  he  hates  me,  I  know  he  does.  And  I  have  spent 
Beaty's  little  portion ;  and  the  Lord  knows  what  will  come  if 
I  live ;  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  die,  and  release  what  por- 
tion of  the  estate  is  redeemable  for  the  boy.' 

Mohun  was  as  much  master  at  Castlewood  as  the  owner  of 
the  Hall  itself;  and  his  equipages  filled  the  stables,  where, 
indeed,  there  was  room  in  plenty  for  many  more  horses  than 
Harry  Esmond's  impoverished  patron  could  afford  to  keep. 
He  had  arrived  on  horseback  with  his  people;  but  when  his 
gout  broke  out  my  Lord  Mohun  sent  to  London  for  a  light 
chaise  he  had,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  small  horses,  and  running 
as  swift,  wherever  roads  were  good,  as  a  Laplander's  sledge. 
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Wlien  this  carriage  came  his  loidship  was  eager  to  drive  the 
Lady  Castlewood  abroad  in  it,  and  did  so  many  times,  and  at 
a  rapid  pace,  greatly  to  his  companion's  enjoyment,  who  loved 
the  swift  motion  and  the  liealthy  breezes  over  the  downs  which 
lie  hard  upon  Castlewood,  and  stretch  thence  toward  the  sea. 
As  this  amusement  was  very  pleasant  to  her,  and  lior  lord,  far 
from  showing  any  mistrust  of  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Mohun, 
encouraged  her  to  be  his  companion — as  if  willing  by  his 
present  extreme  confidence  to  make  up  for  any  past  mistrust 
which  his  jealousy  had  shown — the  Lady  Castlewood  enjoyed 
herself  freely  in  this  harmless  diversion,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  her  guest  was  very  eager  to  give  her;  and  it  seemed 
that  she  grew  the  more  free  with  Lord  Mohun,  and  pleased 
with  his  company,  because  of  some  sacrifice  which  his  gal- 
lantry was  pleased  to  make  in  her  favor. 

Seeing  the  two  gentlemen  constantly  at  cards  still  of  even- 
ings, Harry  Esmond  one  day  deplored  to  his  mistress  that  this 
fatal  infatuation  of  her  lord  should  continue;  and  now  they 
seemed  reconciled  together,  begged  his  lady  to  hint  to  her  hus- 
band that  he  should  play  no  more. 

But  Lady  Castlewood,  smiling  archly  and  gayly,  said  she 
would  speak  to  him  presently,  and  that,  for  a  few  nights  more 
at  least,  he  might  be  let  to  hav£  his  amusement. 

^Indeed,  madam,'  said  Harry,  'you  know  not  what  it  costs 
you;  and  'tis  easy  for  any  observer  who  knows  the  game,  to 
see  that  Lord  Mohun  is  by  far  the  stronger  of  the  two.' 

*I  know  he  is,'  says  my  lady,  still  with  exceeding  good 
humor;  *he  is  not  only  the  best  player,  but  the  kindest  player 
in  the  world.' 

'Madam,  madam !'  Esmond  cried,  transported  and  provoked^ 
'Debts  of  honor  must  be  paid  some  time  or  other;  and  my 
master  will  be  ruined  if  he  goes  on.' 

'Harry,  shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?'  my  lady  replied,  with 
kindness  and  pleasure  still  in  her  eyes.  'Francis  will  not  be 
ruined  if  he  goes  on;  he  will  be  rescued  if  he  goes  on,  I  re- 
pent of  having  spoken  and  thought  unkindly  of  the  Lord  Mohun 
when  he  was  here  in  the  past  year.  He  is  full  of  much  kind- 
ness and  good;  and  'tis  my  belief  that  we  shall  bring  him  to 
better  things.  I  have  lent  him  "  Tillotson"  and  your  favorite 
"Bishop  Taylor,"  and  he  is  much  touched,  he  says;  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  repentance — (and  herein  lies  my  secret) — what 
do  you  think  he  is  doing  with  Francis?  He  is  letting  poor 
Frank  win  his  money  back  again.  He  hath  won  already  at 
the  last  four  nights;  and  my  Lord  Mohun  says  that  he  will 
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not  be  the  means  of  injuring  poor  Frank  and  my  dear 
children.' 

'And  in  God's  name,  what  do  you  return  him  for  the  sacri- 
fice?' asked  Esmond,  aghast;  who  knew  enough  of  men,  and 
of  tills  one  in  particular,  to  be  aware  that  such  a  finished  rake 
gave  nothing  for  nothing.  'How,  in  Heaven's  name,  are  you 
to  pay  him?' 

*Pay  him !  With  a  mother's  blessing  and  a  wife's  prayers !' 
cries  my  lady,  clasping  her  hands  together.  Harry  Esmond 
did  not  know  whether  to  laugh,  to  be  angry,  or  to  love  his 
dear  mistress  more  than  ever  for  the  obstinate  innocency  with 
which  she  chose  to  regard  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
whose  designs  he  knew  better  how  to  interpret.  He  told  the 
lady,  guardedly,  but  so  as  to  make  his  meaning  quite  clear  to 
her,  what  he  knew  in  respect  of  the  former  life  and  conduct  of 
this  nobleman ;  of  other  women  against  whom  he  had  plotted, 
and  whom  he  had  overcome;  of  the  conversation  which  he, 
Harry  himself,  had  had  with  Lord  Mohun,  wherein  the  lord 
made  a  boast  of  his  libertinism,  and  frequently  vowed  that  he 
held  all  women  to  be  fair  game  (as  his  lordship  styled  this 
pretty  sport),  and  that  they  were  all,  without  exception,  to 
be  won.  And  the  return  Harry  had  for  his  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances was  a  fit  of  anger  on  Lady  Castlewood's  part, 
who  would  not  listen  to  his  accusations;  she  said  and  retorted 
that  he  himself  must  be  very  wicked  and  perverted  to  suppose 
evil  designs  where  she  was  sure  none  were  meant.  'And  this 
is  the  good  meddlersget  of  interfering,'  Harry  thought  to  him- 
self with  much  bitterness;  and  his  perplexity  and  annoj'ance 
were  only  the  greater  because  he  could  not  speak  to  my  Lord 
Castle  wood  himself  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  or  venture  to 
advise  or  warn  him  regarding  a  matter  so  very  sacred  as  his 
own  honor,  of  which  my  lord  was  naturally  the  best  guardian. 

But  though  Lady  Castle  wood  would  listen  to  no  advice  from 
her  young  dependent,  and  appeared  indignantly  to  refuse  it 
when  offered,  Harry  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  she 
adopted  the  counsel  which  she  professed  to  reject;  for  the 
next  day  she  pleaded  a  headache  when  my  Lord  Mohun  would 
have  had  her  drive  out,  and  the  next  day  the  headache  con- 
tinued ;  and  the  next  day,  in  a  laughing  gay  way,  she  proposed 
that  the  children  should  take  her  place  in  his  lordship's  car,  for 
they  would  be  charmed  with  a  ride  of  all  things;  and  she  must 
not  have  all  the  pleasure  for  herself.  My  lord  gave  them  a 
drive  with  a  very  good  grace,  though,  I  dare  say,  with  rage  and 
disappointment  inwardly — not  that  his  heart  was  very  seri- 
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ously  engaged  in  his  designs  upon  this  simple  lady;  but  the 
life  of  such  men  is  often  one  of  intrigue,  and  they  can  no  more 
go  through  a  day  without  a  woman  to  pursue  than  a  fox-hunter 
without  his  sport  after  breakfast. 

Under  an  affected  carelessness  of  demeanor,  and  though 
there  was  no  outward  demonstration  of  doubt  upon  his  patron's 
part  since  the  quarrel  between  the  two  lords,  Harry  yet  saw 
that  Lord  Castlewood  was  watching  his  guest  very  narrowly, 
and  caught  sight  of  distrust  and  smothered  rage  (as  Harry 
thought)  which  foreboded  no  good.  On  the  point  of  honor 
Esmond  knew  how  touchy  his  patron  was;  and  watched  him 
almost  as  a  physician  watches  a  patient,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  this  one  was  slow  to  take  the  disease,  though  he  could 
not  throw  off  the  poison  when  once  it  had  mingled  with  his 
blood.  We  read  in  Shakspere  (whom  the  writer  for  his  part 
considers  to  be  far  beyond  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Dryden,  or  any 
of  the  wits  of  the  present  period)  that  when  jealousy  is  once 
declared,  nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora,nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups 
of  the  East,  will  ever  soothe  it  or  medicine  it  away. 

In  fine  the  symptoms  seemed  to  be  so  alarming  to  this  young 
physician  (who,  indeed,  young  as  he  was,  had  felt  the  kind 
pulses  of  all  those  dear  kinsmen)  that  Harry  thought  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  warn  my  Lord  Mohun,  and  let  him  know  that 
his  designs  were  suspected  and  watched.  So  one  day,  when 
in  rather  a  pettish  humor,  his  lordship  had  sent  to  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood, who  had  promised  to  drive  with  him  and  now  refused 
to  come,  Harry  said,  *My  lord,  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  a 
place  by  your  side,  I  will  thank  you ;  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you  and  would  like  to  speak  to  you  alone.' 

*You  honor  me  by  giving  me  your  confidence,  Mr.  Henry 
Esmond,'  says  the  other,  with  a  very  grand  bow.  My  lord 
was  always  a  fine  gentleman,  and,  young  as  he  was,  there  was 
that  in  Esmond's  manner  which  showed  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man too,  and  that  none  might  take  a  liberty  with  him;  so 
the  pair  went  out  and  mounted  the  carriage,  which  was  in 
waiting  for  them  in  the  court,  with  its  two  little  cream-colored 
Hanoverian  horses  covered  with  splendid  furniture  and  champ- 
ing at  the  bit. 

*My  lord,'  says  Harry  Esmond,  after  they  were  got  into  the 
country  and  pointing  to  my  Lord  Mohun 's  foot,  which  was 
swathed  in  flannel,  and  put  up  rather  ostentatiously  on  a 
cushion — 'my  lord,  I  studied  medicine  at  Cambridge.' 

'Indeed,  Parson  Harry,'  says  he ;  *and  are  you  going  to  take 
out  a  diploma,  and  cure  your  fellow-students  of  the ' 
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*0f  the  gout,'  says  Harry  interrupting  him,  and  looking  him 
hard  in  the  face;  'I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  gout.' 

*I  hope  you  may  never  have  it.  'Tis  an  infernal  disease,' 
says  my  lord,  'and  its  twinges  are  diabolical.  Ah!'  and  he 
made  a  dreadful  wry  face,  as  if  he  just  felt  a  twinge. 

*  Your  lordship  would  be  much  better  if  you  took  off  all  that 
flannel,  it  only  serves  to  inflame  the  toe,'  Harry  continued, 
looking  his  man  full  in  the  face. 

*0h!  it  only  serves  to  inflame  the  toe,  does  it?'  says  the 
other,  with  an  innocent  air. 

*If  you  took  off  that  flannel,  and  flung  that  absurd  slipper 
away,  and  wore  a  boot '  continues  Harry. 

*You  recommend  me  boots,  Mr.  Esmond?'  asks  my  lord. 

*Yes,  boots  and  spurs.  I  saw  your  lordship  three  days  ago 
run  down  the  gallery  fast  enough,'  Harry  goes  on.  *I  am  sure 
that  taking  gruel  at  night  is  not  so  pleasant  as  claret  to  your 
lordship;  and  besides  it  keeps  your  lordship's  head  cool  for 
play,  while  my  patron's  is  hot  and  flustered  with  drink.' 

*'Sdeath,  sir,  you  dare  not  say  that  I  don't  play  fair?'  cries 
my  lord,  whipping  his  horses,  which  went  away  at  a  gallop. 

'You  are  cool  when  my  lord  is  drunk,'  Harry  continued; 
*you  lordship  gets  the  better  of  my  patron.  I  have  watched 
you  as  I  looked  up  from  my  books.' 

'You  young  Argus!'  says  Lord  Mohun,  who  liked  Harry 
Esmond — and  for  whose  company  and  wit,  and  a  certain  dar- 
ing manner,  Harry  had  a  great  liking,  too — 'you  young  Ar- 
gus !  you  may  look  with  all  your  hundred  eyes  and  see  we  play 
fair.  I've  played  away  an  estate  of  a  night,  and  I've  played 
my  shirt  off  my  back;  and  I've  played  away  my  periwig  and 
gone  home  in  a  nightcap.  But  no  man  can  say  I  ever  took 
an  advantage  of  him  beyond  the  advantage  of  the  game.  I 
played  a  dice  cogging  scoundrel  in  Alsatia  for  his  ears  and  won 
'em,  and  have  one  of  'em  in  my  lodging  in  Bow  Street  in  a 
bottle  of  spirits.  Harry  Mohun  will  play  any  man  for  any- 
thing— always  would.' 

'You  are  playing  awful  stakes,  my  lord,  in  my  patron'a 
house,'  Harry  said,  'and  more  games  than  are  on  the  cards.' 

'What  do  you  mean,  sir?'  cries  my  lord,  turning  round, 
with  a  flush  on  his  face. 

'I  mean,'  answers  Harry,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  *that  your 
gout  is  well;  if  ever  you  had  it.' 

*Sir!'  cried  my  lord,  getting  hot. 

'And  to  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  your  lordship  has  no  more 
gout  than  I  have.     At  any  rate,  chancre  of  air  will  do  von 
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good,  my  Lord  Mohun.  And  I  mean  fairly  that  you  had  better 
go  from  Castlewood.' 

*Aiul  were  you  appointed  to  give  me  this  message?'  cries 
the  Lord  Mohun.     'Did  Frank  Esmond  commission  yon?' 

*No  one  did.  'Twas  the  honor  of  my  family  that  commis- 
sioned me.' 

*  And  you  are  prepared  to  answer  this?'  cries  the  other,  furi- 
ously lashing  his  horses. 

*Quite,  my  lord;  your  lordship  will  upset  the  carriage  if 
you  whip  so  hotly.' 

*By  George,  you  have  a  brave  spirit!'  my  lord  cried  out, 
bursting  into  a  laugh.  *I  suppose  'tis  that  infernal  botte  de 
Jesuite  that  makes  you  so  bold,'  he  added. 

*'Tis  the  peace  of  the  family  1  love  best  in  the  world,'  Harry 
Esmond  said  warmly;  *'tis  the  honor  of  a  noble  benefactor; 
the  happiness  of  my  dear  mistress  and  her  children.  I  owe 
them  everything  in  life,  my  lord ;  and  would  lay  it  down  for 
any  one  of  them.  What  brings  you  here  to  disturb  this  quiet 
household?  What  keeps  you  lingering  month  after  month  in 
the  country?  What  makes  you  feign  illness  and  invent  pre- 
texts for  delay?  Is  it  to  win  my  poor  patron's  money?  Be 
generous,  my  lord,  and  spare  his  weakness  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife  and  children.  Is  it  to  practice  upon  the  simple  heart  of 
a  virtuous  lady?  You  might  as  well  storm  the  Tower  single- 
handed.  But  you  may  blemish  her  name  by  light  comments 
on  it,  or  by  lawless  pursuits,  and  I  don't  deny  that  'tis  in 
your  power  to  make  her  unhappy.  Spare  these  innocent  peo- 
ple, and  leave  them.' 

*By  the  Lord,  I  believe  thou  hast  an  eye  to  the  pretty  Puri- 
tan thyself,  Master  Harry,'  says  my  lord,  with  his  reckless, 
good-humored  laugh,  and  as  if  he  had  been  listening  with  in- 
terest to  the  passionate  appeal  of  the  j^oung  man.  *  Whisper, 
Harry.  Art  thou  in  love  with  her  thyself?  Hath  tipsy  Frank 
Esmond  come  by  the  way  of  all  flesh? 

*My  lord,  my  lord,'  cried  Harry,  his  face  flushing  and  his 
eyes  filling  as  he  spoke,  *I  never  had  a  mother,  but  I  love 
this  lady  as  one.  I  worship  her  as  a  devotee  worships  a  saint. 
To  hear  her  name  spoken  lightly  seems  blasphemy  to  me. 
Would  3^ou  dare  think  of  your  own  mother  so,  or  suffer  any- 
one so  to  speak  of  her?  It  is  a  horror  to  me  to  fancy  that  any 
man  should  think  of  her  impurely.  I  implore  you,  I  beseech 
you,  to  leave  her.     Danger  will  come  out  of  it.' 

*Danger,  psha!'  says  my  lord,  giving  a  cut  to  the  horses, 
which  at  this  minute,  for  we  were  got  on  to  the  Downs, 
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fairly  ran  off  into  a  gallop  that  no  pulling  could  stop.  The 
rein  broke  in  Lord  Mohun's  hands,  and  the  furious  beasts 
scampered  madly  forward,  the  carriage  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and  the  persons  within  it  holding  on  to  the  sides  as  best  they 
might,  until  seeing  a  great  ravine  before  them,  where  an  upset 
was  inevitable,  the  two  gentlemen  leaped  for  their  lives,  each 
out  of  his  side  of  the  chaise.  Harry  Esmond  was  quit  for  a 
fall  on  the  grass,  which  was  so  severe  that  it  stunned  him  for 
a  minute;  but  he  got  up  presently  very  sick,  and  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  but  with  no  other  hurt.  The  Lord  Mohun  was  not 
so  fortunate;  he  fell  on  his  head  against  a  stone,  and  lay  on 
che  ground,  dead  to  all  appearance. 

This  misadventure  happened  as  the  gentlemen  were  on  their 
return  homeward;  and  my  Lord  Castlewood,  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  who  were  going  out  for  a  ride,  met  the  ponies  as 
they  were  galloping  with  the  car  behind,  the  broken  traces 
entangling  their  heels,  and  my  lord's  people  turned  and  stopped 
them.  It  was  young  Frank  who  spied  out  Lord  Mohun 's  scar- 
let coat  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  party  made  up  to  that 
unfortunate  gentleman  and  Esmond,  who  was  now  standing 
over  him.  His  large  periwig  and  feathered  hat  had  fallen  off, 
and  he  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound  on  the  forehead, 
and  looking,  and  being,  indeed,  a  corpse. 

*Great  God, he's  dead!'  saysmylord.  *  Ride,  someone;  fetch 
a  doctor — stay.  I'll  go  home  and  bring  back  Tusher ;  heknows 
surgery,'  and  my  lord,  with  his  son  after  him,  galloped  away. 

They  were  scarce  gone  when  Harry  Esmond,  who  was  in- 
deed but  just  come  to  himself,  bethought  him  of  a  similar  ac- 
cident which  he  had  seen  on  a  ride  from  Newmarket  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  taking  off  a  sleeve  of  my  lord's  coat,  Harry  with 
a  penknife  opened  a  vein  in  his  arm,  and  was  greatly  relieved, 
after  a  moment,  to  see  the  blood  flow.  He  was  near  half  an 
hour  before  he  came  to  himself,  by  which  time  Dr.  Tusher 
and  little  Frank  arrived,  and  found  my  lord  not  a  corpse  in- 
deed, but  as  pale  as  one. 

After  a  time,  when  he  was  able  to  bear  motion,  they  put 
my  lord  upon  a  groom's  horse,  and  gave  the  other  to  Esmond, 
the  men  walking  on  each  side  of  my  lord,  to  support  him,  if 
need  were,  and  worthy  Dr.  Tusher  with  them.  Little  Frank 
and  Harry  rode  together  at  a  foot  pace. 

When  we  rode  together  home,  the  boy  said,  'We  met 
mamma,  who  was  walking  on  the  terrace  with  the  doctor,  and 
papa  frightened  her,  and  told  her  you  were  dead ' 

*That  I  was  dead'?  asks  Harry- 
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*Yes.  Papa  says;  ^'Here's  poor  Harry  killed,  my  dear;'* 
on  which  mamma  gives  a  great  scream ;  and  O  Harry !  she 
drops  down ;  and  I  thought  she  was  dead,  too.  And  you  never 
saw  such  a  way  as  papa  was  in ;  he  swore  one  of  his  great 
oaths;  and  he  turned  quite  pale;  and  then  he  began  to  laugh 
somehow,  and  he  told  the  doctor  to  take  his  horse,  and  me  to 
follow  him;  and  we  left  him.  And  I  looked  back,  and  saw 
him  dashing  water  out  of  the  fountain  on  to  mamma.  Oh, 
she  was  so  frightened!' 

Musing  upon  this  curious  history — for  ray  Lord  Mohun's 
name  was  Henry  too,  and  they  called  each  other  Frank  and 
Harry  often — and  not  a  little  disturbed  and  anxious,  Esmond 
rode  home.  His  dear  lady  was  on  the  terrace  still,  one  of  her 
women  with  her,  and  my  lord  no  longer  there.  There  are  steps 
and  a  little  door  thence  down  into  the  road.  My  lord  passed, 
looking  very  ghastly,  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  head,  and 
without  his  hat  and  periwig,  which  a  groom  carried,  but  his  po- 
liteness did  not  desert  him,  and  he  made  a  bowto  the  lady  above. 

*Thank  Heaven  you  are  safe,'  she  said. 

*And  so  is  Harry  too,  mamma,'  says  little  Frank — *huzzay !' 

^  Harry  Esmond  got  off  the  horse  to  run  to  his  mistress,  as  did 

little  Frank,  and  one  of  the  grooms  took  charge  of  the  two 

beasts,  while  the  other,  hat  and  periwig  in  hand,  walked  by 

my  lord's  bridle  to  the  front  gate,  which  lay  half  a  mile  away. 

*0h,  my  boy!  what  a  fright  you  have  given  me!'  Lady 
Castlewood  said,  when  Harry  Esmond  came  up,  greeting  him 
with  one  of  her  shining  looks,  and  a  voice  of  tender  welcome; 
and  she  was  so  kind  as  to  kiss  the  young  man  ('twas  the  second 
time  she  had  so  honored  him),  and  she  walked  into  the  house 
between  him  and  her  son,  holding  a  hand  of  each. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

WE   RIDE   AFTER   HIM   TO   LONDON, 

After  a  repose  of  a  couple  of  days,  the  Lord  Mohun  was 
00  far  recovered  of  his  hurt  as  to  be  able  to  announce  his 
departnre  for  the  next  morning;  when,  accordingly,  he  took 
leave  of  Castlewood,  proposing  to  ride  to  London  by  easy 
stages  and  lie  two  nights  upon  the  road.  His  host  treated 
him  with  a  studied  and  ceremonious  courtesy,  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  my  lord's  usual  frank  and  careless  demeanor;  but 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  lords  parted  other- 
wise than  good  friends,  though  Harry  Esmond  remarked  that 
my  Lord  Viscount  only  saw  his  guest  in  company  with  other 
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persons,  and  seemed  to  avoid  being  alone  with  him.  Nor  did 
he  ride  any  distance  with  Lord  Mohun,  as  his  custom  was  with 
mostof  hisfriends,  whomhe  was  always  eager  to  welcome  and 
unwilling  to  lose;  but  contented  himself,  when  his  lordship's 
horses  were  announced,  and  their  owner  appeared,  booted  for 
his  journey,  to  take  a  courteous  leave  of  the  ladies  of  Castle- 
wood,  by  following  the  Lord  Mohun  downstairs  to  his  horses, 
andby  bowing  and  wishing  him  a  good-day,  in  the  court-yard. 
*I  shall  see  you  in  London  before  very  long,  Mohun,'  my  lord 
said,  with  a  smile;  *when  wewill  settle  our  accounts  together.' 

*Do  not  let  them  trouble  you,  Frank,'  said  the  other  good- 
naturedly,  and  holding  out  his  hand  looked  rather  surprised  at 
the  grim  and  stately  manner  in  which  his  host  received  his  part- 
ing salutation;  and  so,  followed  by  his  people,  he  rode  away. 

Harry  Esmond  was  witness  of  the  departure.  It  was  very 
different  to  my  lord's  coming,  for  which  great  preparation  had 
been  made  (the  old  house  putting  on  its  best  appearance  to 
welcome  its  guest),  and  there  was  a  sadness  and  constraint 
about  all  persons  that  day  which  filled  Mr.  Esmond  with 
gloomy  forebodings  and  sad,  indefinite  apprehensions.  Lord 
Castlewood  stood  at  the  door  watching  his  guest  and  his  peo- 
ple as  they  went  out  under  the  arch  of  the  outer  gate.  When 
he  was  there.  Lord  Mohun  turned  once  more,  my  Lord  Vis- 
count slowly  raised  his  beaver  and  bowed.  His  face  wore  a 
peculiar  livid  look,  Harry  thought.  He  cursed  and  kicked 
away  his  dogs,  which  came  jumping  about  him;  then  he 
walked  up  to  the  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  court,  and  leaned 
againt  a  pillar  and  looked  into  the  basin.  As  Esmond  crossed 
over  to  his  own  room,  late  the  chaplain's,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  court,  and  turned  to  enter  in  at  the  low  door,  he  saw 
Lady  Castlewood  looking  through  the  curtains  of  the  great 
window  of  the  drawing  room  overhead  at  my  lord  as  he  stood 
regarding  the  fountain.  There  was  in  the  court  a  peculiar 
silence  somehow;  and  the  scene  remained  long  in  Esmond's 
memory:  the  sky  bright  overhead;  the  buttresses  of  the 
building  and  the  sun-dial  casting  shadow  over  the  gilt  me- 
mento mori  inscribed  underneath ;  the  two  dogs,  a  black  grey- 
hound and  a  spaniel  nearly  white,  the  one  with  his  face  up  to 
the  sun,  and  the  other  snuffing  among  the  grass  and  stones, 
and  my  lord  leaning  over  the  fountain,  which  was  bubbling 
audibly.  'Tis  strange  how  that  scene,  and  the  sound  of  that 
fountain,  remain  fixed  on  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  be- 
held a  hundred  sights  of  splendor  and  danger  too,  of  which 
he  has  kept  no  account. 
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It  was  Lady  Castlewood — she  had  been  laughing  all  the 
morning,  and  especiallj^  gay  and  lively  before  her  husband 
and  his  guest — who,  as  soon  as  the  two  gentlemen  went  to- 
gether from  her  room,  ran  to  Harry,  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  quite  changed  now,  and  with  a  face  and  eyes  full 
of  care,  and  said,  *  Follow  them,  Harry,  I  am  sure  something 
has  gone  wrong.'  And  so  it  was  that  Esmond  was  made  an 
eavesdropper  at  this  lady's  orders;  and  retired  to  his  own 
chamber,  to  give  himself  time,  in  truth,  to  try  and  compose  a 
story  which  would  soothe  his  mistress,  for  he  could  not  but 
have  his  own  apprehension  that  some  serious  quarrel  was 
pending  between  the  two  gentlemen. 

And  now  for  several  days  the  little  company  at  Castlewood 
sat  at  table  as  of  evenings;  this  care,  though  unnamed  and 
invisible,  being  nevertheless  present  alway,  in  the  minds  of 
at  least  three  persons  there.  My  lord  was  exceeding  gentle 
and  kind.  Whenever  he  quitted  the  room,  his  wife's  eyes 
followed  him.  He  behaved  to  her  with  a  kind  of  mournful 
courtesy  and  kindness  remarkable  in  one  of  his  blunt  ways 
and  ordinary  rough'manner.  He  called  her  by  her  Christian 
name  often  and  fondly,  was  very  soft  and  gentle  with  the 
children,  especially  with  the  boy,  whom  he  did  not  love,  and 
being  lax  about  church  generally,  he  went  thither  and  per- 
formed all  the  offices  (down  even  to  listening  to  Dr.  Tusher's 
sermon)  with  great  devotion. 

'He  paces  his  room  all  night;  what  is  it?  Henry,  find  out 
what  it  is,' Lady  Castlewood  said  constantly  to  her  young 
dependent.  *He  has  sent  three  letters  to  London,'  she  said, 
another  day. 

*  Indeed,  madam,  they  were  to  a  lawyer,'  Harry  answered, 
who  knew  of  these  letters,  and  had  seen  a  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence, which  related  to  a  new  loan  my  lord  was  raising; 
and  when  the  young  man  remonstrated  with  his  patrpn,  my 
lord  said,  *He  was  only  raising  money  to  pay  off  an  old  debt 
on  the  property,  which  must  be  discharged.' 

Regarding  the  money,  Lady  Castlewood  was  not  in  the 
least  anxious.  Few  fond  women  feel  money-distressed;  in- 
deed you  can  hardly  give  a  woman  a  greater  pleasure  than  to 
bid  her  pawn  her  diamonds  for  the  man  she  loves;  and  I  re- 
member hearing  Mr.  Congreve  say  of  my  Lord  Marlborough, 
that  the  reason  why  my  lord  was  so  successful  with  women  as 
a  young  man  was  because  he  took  money  of  them.  'There 
are  few  men  who  will  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  them,'  says 
Mr.  Congreve,  who  knew  a  part  of  the  sex  pretty  well. 
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Harry  Esmond's  vacation  was  just  over,  and,  as  hath  been 
Baid,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  university  for  his 
last  term  before  taking  his  degree  and  entering  into  the  Church. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  for  this  office,  not  indeed  with  that 
reverence  which  becomes  a  man  about  to  enter  upon  a  duty  so 
holy,  but  with  a  worldly  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  prudence 
of  adopting  that  profession  for  his  calling.  But  his  reasoning 
was  that  he  owed  all  to  the  family  of  Castlewood,  and  loved 
better  to  be  near  them  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  that 
he  might  be  useful  to  his  benefactors,  who  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  him  and  affection  for  him  in  return ;  that  he  might 
aid  in  bringing  up  the  young  heir  of  the  house  and  acting  as 
his  governor;  that  he  might  continue  to  be  his  dear  patron's 
and  mistress'  friend  and  adviser,  who  both  were  pleased  to 
say  that  they  should  ever  look  upon  him  as  such ;  and  so,  by 
making  himself  useful  to  those  he  loved  best,  he  proposed  to 
console  himself  for  giving  up  of  any  schemes'of  ambition  which 
he  might  have  had  in  his  own  bosom.  Indeed,  his  mistress  had 
told  him  that  she  would  not  have  him  leave  her;  and  what- 
ever she  commanded  was  will  to  him. 

The  Lady  Castlewood's  mind  was  greatly  relieved  in  the  last 
few  days  of  this  well-remembered  holiday  time  by  my  lord's 
announcing  one  morning,  after  the  post  had  brought  him  letters 
from  London,  in  a  careless  tone,  that  the  Lord  Mohun  was 
gone  to  Paris  and  was  about  to  make  a  great  journey  in  Europe ; 
and  though  Lord  Castlewood's  own  gloom  did  not  wear  off 
or  his  behavior  alter,  yet  this  cause  of  anxiety  being  removed 
from  his  lady's  mind,  she  began  to  be  more  hopeful  and  easy 
in  her  spirits,  striving,  too,  with  all  her  heart,  and  by  all  the 
means  of  soothing  in  her  power,  to  call  back  my  lord's  cheer- 
fulness and  dissipate  his  moody  humor. 

He  accounted  for  it  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  out  of 
health;  that  he  wanted  to  see  his  physician,  that  he  would  go 
to  London,  and  consult  Dr.  Cheyne.  It  was  agreed  that  his 
lordship  and  Harry  Esmond  should  make  the  journey  as  far 
as  London  together;  and  of  a  Monday  morning  the  11th  of 
October,  in  the  year  1700,  they  set  forward  toward  London 
on  horseback.  The  day  before  being  Sunday,  and  the  rain 
pouring  down,  the  family  did  not  visit  church;  and  at  night 
my  lord  read  the  service  to  his  family  very  finely,  and  with 
a  peculiar  sweetness  and  gravity — speaking  the  parting  bene- 
diction, Harry  thought,  as  solemn  as  ever  he  heard  it.  And  he 
kissed  and  embraced  his  wife  and  children  before  they  went  to 
their  own  chambers  with  more  fondness  than  he  was  ordinarily 
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wont  to  show,  and  with  a  solemnity  and  feeling  of  which  they 
thought  in  after  days  with  no  small  comfort. 

They  took  horse  the  next  morning  (after  adieus  from  the 
family  as  tender  as  on  the  night  previous),  lay  that  night  on 
the  road,  and  entered  London  at  nightfall;  my  lord  going  to 
the  Trumpet,  in  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  a  house  used  by 
the  military  in  his  time  as  a  young  man  and  accustonaed  by 
his  lordship  ever  since. 

An  hour  after  my  lord's  arrival  (which  showed  that  his  visit 
had  been  arranged  beforehand),  my  lord's  man  of  business  ar- 
rived from  Gray's  Inn;  and  thinking  that  his  patron  might 
wish  to  be  private  with  the  lawyer  Esmond  was  for  leaving 
them;  but  my  lord  said  his  business  was  short;  introduced 
Mr.  Esmond  particularly  to  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  engaged 
for  the  family  in  the  old  lord's  time;  who  said  that  he  had 
paid  the  money,  as  desired  that  day,  to  my  Lord  Mohun  him- 
self, at  his  lodgings  in  Bow  Street;  that  his  lordship  had  ex- 
pressed some  surprise,  as  it  was  not  customary  to  employ 
lawyers,  he  said,  in  such  transactions  between  men  of  honor; 
but  nevertheless,  he  had  returned  my  Lord  Viscount's  note  of 
hand,  which  he  held  at  his  client's  disposition. 

*I  thought  the  Lord  Mohun  had  been  in  Paris!'  cried  Mr. 
Esmond,  in  great  alarm  and  astonishment. 

*He  is  come  back  at  my  invitation,'  said  my  Lord  Viscount. 
*We  have  accounts  to  settle  together.' 

*I  pray  Heaven  they  are  over,  sir,'  says  Esmond. 

*0h,  quite,'  replied  the  other,  looking  hard  at  the  young 
man.  'He  was  rather  troublesome  about  that  money  which  I 
told  you  I  had  lost  to  him  at  play.  And  now  'tis  paid,  and 
we  are  quits  on  that  score  and  we  shall  meet  good  f  riends again. ' 

'My  lord,'  cried  out  Esmond,  'I  amsure  you  aredeceiving  me, 
and  that  there  is  a  quarrel  between  the  Lord  Mohun  and  you.' 

'Quarrel — pish !  We  shall  sup  together  this  very  night  and 
lirink  a  bottle.  Every  man  is  ill-humored  who  loses  such  a 
sura  as  I  have  lost.  But  now  'tis  paid,  and  my  anger  has  gone 
with  it.' 

'Where  shall  we  sup,  sir?'  says  Harry. 

'  Wet  Let  some  gentlemen  wait  till  they  are  asked,'  says 
my  Lord  Viscount,  with  a  laugh.  'You  go  to  Duke  Street, 
and  see  Mr.  Betterton.  You  love  the  play,  I  know.  Leave 
me  to  follow  my  own  devices ;  and  in  the  morning  we'll  break- 
fast together,  with  what  appetite  we  may,  as  the  play  says. ' 

'By  G !  my  lord,  I  will  not  leave  you  this  night,'  says 

Harry  Esmond.     *I  think  I  know  the  cause  of  your  dispute. 
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I  swear  to  you  'tis  nothing.  On  the  very  day  the  accident 
befell  Lord  Mohun,  I  was  speaking  to  him  about  it.  I  know 
that  ncfthing  has  passed  but  idle  gallantry  on  his  part.' 

*You  know  that  nothing  has  passed  but  idle  gallantry  be- 
tween Lord  Mohun  and  my  wife,'  says  my  lord,  in  a  thunder- 
ing voice;  'you  knew  of  this  and  did  not  tell  me!' 

*I  knew  more  of  it  than  my  dear  mistress  did  herself,  sir 
— a  thousand  times  more.  How  was  she,  who  was  as  inno- 
cent as  a  child,  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  covert 
addresses  of  a  villain?' 

*A  villain  he  is,  you  allow,  and  would  have  taken  my  wife 
away  from  me.' 

*Sir,  she  is  as  pure  as  an  angel,'  cried  young  Esmond. 

*Have  I  said  a  word  against  her?'  shrieks  out  my  lord.  *Did 
I  ever  doubt  that  she  was  pure?  It  would  have  been  the  last 
day  of  her  life  when  I  did.  Do  you  fancy  I  think  that  she 
would  go  astray?  No,  she  hasn't  passion  enough  for  that. 
She  neither  sins  nor  forgives.  I  know  her  temper,  and  now 
I've  lost  her,  by  Heaven  I  love  her  ten  thousand  times  more 
than  ever  I  did — yes,  when  she  was  young  and  as  beautiful  as 
an  angel ;  when  she  smiled  at  me  in  her  old  father's  house,  and 
used  to  lie  in  wait  for  me  there  as  I  came  from  hunting ;  when 
I  used  to  fling  my  head  down  on  her  little  knees  and  cry  like  a 
child  on  her  lap,  and  swear  I  would  reform,  and  drink  no 
more,  and  play  no  more,  and  follow  women  no  more;  when  all 
the  men  of  the  Court  used  to  be  following  her — when  she  used 
to  look  with  her  child  more  beautiful,  by  George,  than  the 
Madonna  in  the  Queen's  Chapel.  I  am  not  good  like  her,  I 
know  it.  Who  is — by  Heaven,  who  is?  I  tired  and  wearied 
her,  I  know  that  very  well.  I  could  not  talk  to  her.  You 
men  of  wit  and  books  could  do  that,  and  I  couldn't;  I  felt  I 
couldn't.  Why,  when  you  was  but  a  boy  of  fifteen  I  could 
hear  you  two  together  talking  your  poetry  and  your  books  till 
I  was  in  such  a  rage  that  I  was  fit  to  strangle  you.  But  you 
were  always  a  good  lad,  Harry,  and  I  loved  you;  you  know  I 
did.  And  I  felt  she  didn't  belong  to  me;  and  the  children 
don't.  And  I  besotted  myself,  and  gambled  and  drank,  and 
took  to  all  sorts  of  devilries  out  of  despair  and  fury.  And  now 
comes  this  Mohun,  and  she  likes  him;  I  know  she  likes  him.' 

*  Indeed,  and  on  my  soul,  you  are  wrong,  sir,'  Esmond  cried. 

'She  takes  letters  from  him,'  cries  my  lord.  'Look  here, 
Harry,'  and  he  pulled  out  a  paper  with  a  brown  stain  of  blood 
upon  it.  'It  fell  from  him  that  day  he  wasn't  killed.  One  of 
the  grooms  picked  it  up  from  the  ground  and  gave  it  me. 
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Here  it  IS  in  their  d — d  comedy  jargon.  *'Divine  Gloriana, 
why  look  so  coldly  on  your  slave  who  adores  you?  Have 
you  no  compassion  on  the  tortures  you  have  seen  me  suffering? 
Do  you  vouchsafe  no  repl}^  to  billets  that  are  written  with  the 
blood  of  my  heart?"     She  had  more  letters  from  him.' 

'But  she  answered  none!'  cried  Esmond. 

'That's  not  Mohun's  fault,'  says  my  lord,  *and  I  will  be 
revenged  on  him;  as  God's  in  Heaven,  I  will.' 

*For  a  light  word  or  two,  will  you  risk  your  lady's  honor 
and  your  family's  happiness,  my  lord?'  Esmond  interposed 
beseechingly. 

*Psha!  there  shall  be  no  question  of  my  wife's  honor,' 
said  my  lord;  *we  can  quarrel  on  plenty  of  grounds  beside. 
*If  I  live,  that  villain  will  be  punished;  if  I  fall,  my  family 
will  be  only  the  better;  there  will  only  be  a  spendthrift  the 
less  to  keep  in  the  world  ;  and  Frank  has  better  teaching  than 
his  father.  My  mind  is  made  up,  Harry  Esmond,  and  what- 
ever the  event  is  I  am  easy  about  it.  I  leave  my  wife  and 
you  as  guardians  to  the  children.' 

Seeing  that  my  lord  was  bent  upon  pursuing  this  quarrel, 
and  that  no  entreaties  would  draw  them  from  it,  Harry  Esmond 
(then  of  a  hotter  and  more  impetuous  nature  than  now,  when 
care  and  reflection  and  gray  hairs  have  calmed  him)  thought  it 
was  hisduty  to  stand  byhiskind, generous  patron, and  said,  'My 
lord,  if  you  are  determined  upon  war,  you  must  not  go  into  it 
alone.  'Tis  the  duty  of  our  house  to  stand  by  its  chief;  and 
I  should  neither  forgive  myself  nor  you  if  you  did  not  call  me, 
or  I  should  be  absent  from  you  at  a  moment  of  danger. ' 

'Why,  Harry,  my  poor  boy,  you  are  bred  for  a  parson,'  says 
my  lord,  taking  Esmond  by  the  hand  very  kindly;  'and  it 
were  a  great  pity  that  you  should  meddle  in  the  matter.' 

'Your  lordship  thought  of  being  a  churchman  once,'  Harry 
answered,  'and  your  father's  orders  did  not  prevent  him  fight- 
ing at  Castlewood  against  the  Roundheads.  Your  enemies  are 
mine,  sir;  I  can  use  the  foils,  as  you  have  seen,  indifferently 
well,  and  don't  think  I  shall  be  afraid  when  the  buttons  are 
taken  off  'em.'  And  then  Harry  explained,  with  some  blushes 
and  hesitations  (for  the  matter  was  delicate,  and  he  feared 
lest,  by  having  put  himself  forward  in  the  quarrel,  he  might 
have  offended  his  patron),  how  he  had  himself  expostulated 
with  the  Lord  Mohun,  and  proposed  to  measure  swords  with 
him  if  need  were  and  he  could  not  be  got  to  withdraw  peace- 
ably in  this  dispute.  'And  I  should  have  beat  him,  sir,'  says 
Harry,  laughing.     'He  never  could  parry  that  hotte  I  brought 
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from  Cambridge.  Let  us  have  half  an  hour  of  it,  and  rehearse, 
lean  teach  it  your  lordship;  'tis  the  most  delicate  point  in  the 
world,and,if  you  miss, youradversary's  sword  isthrough  you.' 

'By  George,  Harry,  you  ought  to  be  the  head  of  the  house,' 
says  my  lord  gloomily.  'You  had  been  a  better  Lord  Castle- 
wood  than  a  lazy  sot  like  me,'  he  added,  drawing  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  surveying  his  kinsman  with  very  kind  and 
affectionate  glances. 

'Let  us  take  our  coats  off  and  have  half  hour's  practice  be- 
fore nightfall,'  says  Harry,  after  thankfully  grasping  his  pa- 
tron's manly  hand. 

'You  are  but  a  little  bit  of  a  lad,'  says  my  lord  good- 
humoredly ;  'but,  in  faith,  I  believe  you  could  do  for  that 
fellow.  No,  my  boy,'  he  continued,  'I'll  have  none  of  your 
feints  and  tricks  of  stabbing.  I  can  use  my  sword  pretty  well, 
too,  and  will  fight  my  own  quarrel  my  own  way.' 

'But  I  shall  be  by  to  see  fair  play?'  cries  Harry. 

'Yes,  God  bless  you;  you  shall  be  by.' 

'When  is  it,  sir,?'  says  Harry,  for  he  saw  that  the  matter 
had  been  arranged  privately  and  beforehand  by  my  lord. 

"Tis arranged  thus;  I  sent  oft'  a  courier  to  Jack  Westbury, 
to  say  that  I  wanted  him  specially.  He  knows  for  what,  and 
will  be  here  presently,  and  drink  part  of  that  bottle  of  sack. 
Then  we  shall  go  to  the  theater  in  Duke  Street,  where  we  shall 
meet  Mohun ;  and  then  we  shall  all  go  sup  at  the  Rose  or 
the  Greyhound.  Then  we  shall  call  for  cards,  and  there  will 
be  probably  a  difference  over  the  cards — and  then,  God  help 
us! — either  a  wicked  villain  and  traitor  shall  go  out  of  the 
world,  or  a  poor  worthless  devil  that  doesn't  care  to  remain 
in  it.  I  am  better  away,  Hal ;  my  wife  will  be  all  the  happier 
when  I  am  gone,'  says  my  lord,  with  a  groan  that  tore  the 
heart  of  Harry  Esmond  so  that  he  fairly  broke  into  a  sob  over 
his  patron's  kind  hand. 

'The  business  was  talked  over  with  Mohun  before  he  left 
home — Castlewood,Imean,'  my  lord  went  on.  'I  took  the  letter 
in  to  him,  which  I  had  read,  and  I  charged  him  with  his  vil- 
lainy, and  he  could  make  no  denial  of  it,  only  he  said  that  my 
wife  was  innocent.' 

'And  so  she  is;  before  Heaven,  my  lord,  she  is !'  cries  Harry. 

'No  doubt,  no  doubt.  They  always  are,'  says  my  lord.  'No 
doubt,  when  she  heard  he  was  killed,  she  fainted  fromaccident.' 

'But  my  lord,  my  name  is  Harry,'  cried  out  Esmond,  burn- 
ing red.     'You  told  my  lady  "Harry  was  killed!"  ' 

'Damnation!  shall  I  fight  you  too?'  shouts  my  lord,  in  d 
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fury.  *Are  you,  you  little  serpent,  warmed  by  my  fire,  go- 
ing to  sting — you?  No,  my  boy,  you're  an  honest  boy;  you 
are  a  good  boy.'  (And  here  he  broke  from  rage  into  tears 
even  more  cruel  to  see).  *You  are  an  honest  boy,  and  I  love 
you ;  and,  by  Heavens,  I  am  so  wretched  that  I  don't  care  what 
sword  it  is  that  ends  me.  Stop,  here's  Jack  Westbury.  Well, 
Jack!  Welcome,  oldboy!  Thisis  my  kinsman,  Harry  Esmond.' 

*  Who  brought  your  bowls  for  you  at  Castlewood,  sir,'  says 
Harry,  bowing;  and  the  three  gentlemen  sat  down  and  drank 
of  that  bottle  of  sack  which  was  prepared  for  them. 

*  Harry  is  number  three,'  says  my  lord.  *You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  him.  Jack.'  And  the  colonel  gave  a  look,  as  much 
as  to  say,  *  Indeed,  he  don't  look  as  if  I  need.'  And  then  my 
lord  explained  what  he  had  only  told  by  hints  before.  When 
he  quarreled  with  Lord  Mohun  he  was  indebted  to  his  lordship 
in  a  sum  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  for  which  Lord  Mohun 
said  he  proposed  to  wait  until  my  Lord  Viscount  should  pay 
him.  My  lord  had  raised  the  sixteen  hundred  pounds  and 
sent  them  to  Lord  Mohun  that  morning,  and  before  quitting 
home  had  put  his  affairs  into  order,  and  was  now  quite  ready 
to  abide  the  issue  of  the  quarrel. 

When  we  had  drunk  a  couple  of  bottles  of  sack,  a  coach  was 
called,  and  the  three  gentlemen  went  to  the  Duke's  Playhouse, 
as  agreed.  The  play  was  one  of  Mr.  Wycherley's — 'Love  in 
a  Wood.' 

Harry  Fsraond  has  thought  of  that  play  ever  since  with  a 
kind  of  terror,  and  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress  who  per- 
formed the  girl's  part  in  the  comedy.  She  was  disguised  as 
a  page,  and  came  and  stood  before  the  gentlemen  as  they  sat 
on  the  stage,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  with  a  pair  of  arch 
black  eyes,  and  laughed  at  my  lord,  and  asked  what  ailed  the 
gentleman  from  the  country,  and  had  he  had  bad  news  from 
Bullock  fair? 

Between  the  acts  of  the  play  the  gentlemen  crossed  over  and 
conversed  freely.  There  were  two  of  Lord  Mohun's  party, 
Captain  Macartney,  in  a  military  habit,  and  a  gentleman  in  a 
suit  of  blue  velvet  and  silver,  in  a  fair  periwig,  with  a  rich  fall 
of  point  of  Venice  lace — my  lord  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
Holland.  My  lord  had  a  paper  of  oranges,  which  he  ate  and 
offered  to  the  actresses,  joking  with  them.  And  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  when  my  Lord  Mohun  said  something  rude,  turned  on 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  did  there,  and  whether  he  and 
his  friends  had  come  to  stab  anybody  else,  as  they  did  poor 
Will  Mountford?    My  lord's  dark  face  grew  darker  at  this 
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taunt,  and  wore  a  mischievous,  fatal  look.  They  tha"  saw  it 
remembered  it,  and  said  so  afterward. 

When  the  play  was  ended  the  two  parties  joined  company; 
and  my  Lord  Castlewood  then  proposed  that  they  should  go 
to  a  tavern  and  sup.  Lockit's,  the  Greyhound,  in  Charing 
Cross,  was  the  house  selected.  All  six  marched  together  that 
way;  the  three  lords  going  ahead,  Lord  Mohun's captain,  and 
Colonel  Westbury,  and  Harry  Esmond,  walking  behind  them. 
As  they  walked,  Westbury  told  Harry  Esmond  about  his  old 
friend  Dick  the  Scholar,  who  had  got  promotion,  and  was 
Cornet  of  the  Guards,  and  had  wrote  a  book  called  the  'Chris- 
tian Hero,'  and  had  all  the  Guards  to  laugh  at  him  for  his 
pains,  for  the  Christian  Hero  was  breaking  the  commandments 
constantly,  Westbury  said,  and  had  fought  one  or  two  duels 
already.  And,  in  a  lower  tone,  Westbury  besought  young 
Mr.  Esmond  to  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel.  *  There  was  no  need 
for  more  seconds  than  one,'  said  the  colonel,  *and  the  captain 
or  Lord  Warwick  might  easily  withdraw.'  But  Harry  said 
no ;  he  was  bent  on  going  through  with  the  business.  Indeed, 
he  had  a  plan  in  his  head,  which,  he  thought,  might  prevent 
my  Lord  Viscount  from  engaging. 

They  went  in  at  the  bar  of  the  tavern,  and  desired  a  private 
room  and  wine  and  cards,  and  when  the  drawer  had  brought 
these,  they  began  to  drink  and  call  healths,  and  as  long  as  the 
servants  were  in  the  room  appeared  very  friendly. 

Harry  Esmond's  plan  was  no  other  than  to  engage  in  talk  with 
Lord  Mohun,  to  insult  him,  and  so  get  the  first  of  the  quarrel. 
So  when  cards  were  proposed  he  offered  to  play.  *Psha !'  says 
my  Lord  Mohun  (whether  wishing  to  save  Harry,  or  not  choos- 
ing to  try  the  hotte  de  Jesuite^  it  is  not  to  be  known) — *  Young 
gentlemen  from  college  sjiould  not  play  these  stakes.  You  are 
too  young.' 

*Who  dares  say  I  am  too  young?'  broke  out  Harry.  *I8 
your  lordship  afraid?' 

*  Afraid!'  cries  out  Mohun. 

But  my  good  Lord  Viscount  saw  the  move.  *I'll  play  you 
for  ten  moidores,  Mohun,'  says  he.  *You  silly  boy,  we  don't 
play  for  groats  here  as  you  do  at  Cambridge.'  And  Harry, 
who  had  no  such  sum  in  his  pocket  (for  his  half-year's  salary 
was  always  pretty  well  spent  before  it  was  due),  fell  back  with 
rage  and  vexation  in  his  heart  that  he  had  not  money  enough 
to  stake. 

*1'11  stake  the  young  gentleman  a  crown,'  says  the  Lord 
Mohun's  captain. 
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*I  thought  crowns  were  rather  scarce  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  army,'  says  Harry. 

*Do  they  birch  at  college?'  says  the  captain. 

*They  birch  fools,'  says  Harry,  *and  they  cane  bullies,  and 
they  fling  puppies  into  the  water.' 

*  Faith,  then,  there's  some  escapes  drowning,'  says  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  an  Irishman;  and  all  the  gentlemen  began  to 
laugh,  and  made  poor  Harry  only  more  angry. 

My  Lord  Mohun  presently  snuffed  a  candle.  It  was  when 
the  drawers  brought  in  fresh  bottles  and  glasses  and  were  in 
the  room — on  which  my  Lord  Viscount  said,  'The  deuce 
take  you,  Mohun,  how  damned  awkward  you  are!  Light  the 
candle,  you  drawer.' 

*Damned  awkward  is  a  damned  awkward  expression,  my 
lord,'  says  the  other.  *Town  gentlemen  don't  use  such  words, 
or  ask  pardon  if  they  do.' 

*I'm  a  country  gentleman,'  says  my  Lord  Viscount. 

*I  see  it  by  your  manner,'  says  my  Lord  Mohun.  *No  man 
shall  say  damned  awkward  to  me.' 

*I  fling  the  words  in  your  face,  ray  lord,'  says  the  other; 
*  shall  I  send  the  cards,  too?' 

'Gentlemen,  gentlemen!  before  the  servants!'  cry  out 
Colonel  Westbury  and  my  Lord  Warwick  in  a  breath.  The 
drawers  go  out  of  the  room  hastily.  They  tell  the  people 
below  of  the  quarrel  upstairs. 

'Enough  has  been  said,'  says  Colonel  Westbury.  'Will 
your  lordships  meet  to-morrow  morning?' 

'Will  my  Lord  Castlewood  withdraw  his  words?'  asks  the 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

'My  Lord  Castlewood  will  be first,'  says  Colonel  West- 
bury.                           .... 

'Then  we  have  nothing  for  it.  Take  notice,  gentlemen,  there 
have  been  outrageous  words — reparation  asked  and  refused.' 

'And  refused,'  says  my  Lord  Castlewood,  putting  on  his  hat. 
'Where  shall  the  meeting  be?  and  when?' 

'Since  my  lord  refuses  me  satisfaction,  which  I  deeply  re- 
gret, there  is  no  time  so  good  as  now,'  says  my  Lord  Mohun. 
'Let  us  have  chairs  and  go  to  Leicester  Field.' 

'Are  your  lordship  and  I  to  have  the  honor  of  exchanging 
a  pass  or  two?'  says  Colonel  Westbury,  with  a  low  bow  to 
my  lord  of  Warwick  and  Holland. 

'It  is  an  honor  for  me,'  says  my  lord,  with  a  profound  cow- 
gee^  'to  be  matched  with  a  gentleman  who  has  been  at  Mons 
and  Namur.' 
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'  Will  your  reverence  permit  me  to  give  you  a  lesson?  '  says 
the  captain. 

*  Nay,  na3%  gentlemen,  two  on  a  side  are  plenty, '  says 
Harry's  patron.  *  Spare  the  boy.  Captain  Macartney,'  and  he 
shook  Harry's  hand,  for  the  last  time,  save  one,  in  his  life. 

At  the  bar  of  the  tavern  all  the  gentlemen  stopped,  and  my 
Lord  Viscount  said,  laughing,  to  the  bar-woman,  that  those 
cards  set  people  sadly  a-quarreling;  but  that  the  dispute  was 
over  now,  and  the  parties  were  all  going  away  to  my  Lord 
Mohun's  bouse  in  Bow  Street,  to  drink  a  bottle  more  before 
going  to  bed. 

A  half-dozen  of  chairs  were  now  called,  and  the  six  gentle- 
men stepping  into  them,  the  word  was  privately  given  to  the 
chairmen  to  go  to  Leicester  Field,  where  the  gentlemen  were 
set  down  opposite  the  Standard  Tavern.  It  was  midnight, 
and  the  town  was  abed  by  this  time,  and  only  a  few  lights  in 
the  windows  of  the  houses;  but  the  night  was  bright  enough 
for  the  unhappy  purpose  which  the  disputants  came  about; 
and  so  all  six  entered  into  that  fatal  square,  the  chairmen 
standing  without  the  railing  and  keeping  the  gate,  lest  any 
persons  should  disturb  the  meeting. 

All  that  happened  there  hath  been  matter  of  public  notori- 
ety, and  is  recorded,  for  warning  to  lawless  men,  in  the  annals 
of  our  country.  After  being  engaged  for  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  minutes,  as  Harry  Esmond  thought  (though  being 
occupied  at  the  time  with  his  own  adversary's  point,  which 
was  active,  he  may  not  have  taken  a  good  note  of  time),  a  cry 
from  the  chairmen  without,  who  were  smoking  their  pipes, 
and  leaning  over  the  railings  of  the  field  as  they  watched  the 
dim  combat  within,  announced  that  some  catastrophe  had 
happened,  which  caused  Esmond  to  drop  his  sword  and  look 
round,  at  which  moment  his  enemy  wounded  him  in  the  right 
hand.  But  the  young  man  did  not  heed  this  hurt  much,  and 
ran  up  to  the  place  where  he  saw  his  dear  master  was  down. 

My  Lord  Mohun  was  standing  over  him. 

*Are  you  much  hurt,  Frank?'  he  asked  in  a  hollow  voice. 

*I  believe  I  am  a  dead  man,'  my  lord  said  from  the  ground. 

*No,  no,  not  so,'  says  the  other;  *and  I  call  God  to  witness, 
Frank  Esmond,  that  I  would  have  asked  your  pardon,  had  you 
but  given  me  a  chance.  In — in  the  first  cause  of  ourfalling  out, 
Iswearthatnoonewastoblamebutme,and — andthatmylady — ' 

*Hush!'  said  my  poor  Lord  Viscount,  lifting  himself  on  his 
elbow  and  speaking  faintly.  *'Twas  a  dispute  about  the 
cards,  tbe  cursed  cards.     Harry  my  boy,  are  you  wounded  too? 
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God  help  thee !  I  loved  thee,  Harry,  and  thou  must  watch  ovei 
my  little  Frank,  and — and  carry  this  little  heart  to  my  wife.' 

And  here  my  dear  lord  felt  in  his  breast  for  a  locket  he  wore 
there,  and,  in  the  act,  fell  back  fainting. 

We  were  all  at  this  terrified,  thinking  him  dead ;  but  Esmond 
and  Colonel  Westbury  bade  the  chairmen  come  into  the  field ; 
and  so  my  lord  was  carried  to  one  Mr.  Aimes,  a  surgeon,  in 
Long  Acre,  who  kept  a  bath,  and  there  the  house  was  wakened 
up,  and  the  victim  of  this  quarrel  carried  in. 

My  Lord  Viscount  was  put  to  bed,  and  his  wound  looked 
to  by  the  surgeon,  who  seemed  both  kind  and  skillful.  When 
he  had  looked  to  my  lord,  he  bandaged  up  Harry  Esmond's 
hand  (who  from  loss  of  blood,  had  fainted  too,  in  the  house, 
and  may  have  been  some  time  unconscious) ;  and  when  the 
young  man  came  to  himself,  you  may  be  sure  he  eagerly  asked 
what  news  there  were  of  his  dear  patron;  on  which  the  sur- 
geon carried  him  to  the  room  where  the  Lord  Castlewood  lay ; 
who  had  already  sent  for  a  priest;  and  desired  earnestly,  they 
said,  to  speak  with  his  kinsman.  He  was  lying  on  a  bed,  very 
pale  and  ghastly,  with  that  fixed,  fatal  look  in  his  eyes  which 
betokens  death;  and  faintly  beckoning  all  the  other  persons 
away  from  him  with  his  hand,  and  crying  out  *Only  Harry 
Esmond,'  the  hand  fell  powerless  down  on  the  coverlet,  as 
Harry  came  forward,  and  knelt  down  and  kissed  it. 

*Thou  art  all  but  a  priest,  Harry,'  my  Lord  Viscount  gasped 
out,  with  a  faint  smile  and  pressure  of  his  cold  hand.  *  Are  they 
all  gone?     Let  me  make  thee  a  deathbed  confession.' 

And  with  sacred  Death  waiting,  as  it  were,  at  the  bed-foot, 
as  an  awful  witness  of  his  words,  the  poor  dying  soul  gasped 
out  his  last  wishes  in  respect  of  his  family,  his  humble  profes- 
sion of  contrition  for  his  faults,  and  his  charity  toward  the 
world  he  was  leaving.  Some  things  he  said  concerned  Harry 
Esmond  as  much  as  they  astonished  him.  And  my  Lord  Vis- 
count, sinking  visibly,  was  in  the  midst  of  these  strange  con- 
fessions, when  the  ecclesiastic  for  whom  my  lord  had  sent, 
Mr.  Atterbury,  arrived. 

This  gentleman  had  reached  to  no  great  church  dignitj^  as 
yet,  but  was  only  preacher  at  St.  Bride's,  drawing  all  the  town 
thither  by  his  eloquent  sermons.  He  was  godson  to  my  lord, 
who  had  been  pupil  to  his  father;  had  paid  a  visit  to  Castle- 
wood from  Oxford  more  than  once;  and  it  was  by  his  advice, 
I  think,  that  Harry  Esmond  was  sent  to  Cambridge  rather 
than  to  Oxford,  of  which  place  Mr.  Atterbury,  though  a  dis- 
tinguished member,  spoke  but  ill. 
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Our  messenger  found  the  good  priest  already  at  his  books 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  followed  the  man  eagerly 
to  the  house  where  my  poor  Lord  Viscount  lay — Esmond 
watching  him,  and  taking  his  dying  words  from  his  mouth. 

My  lord,  hearing  of  Mr.  Atterbury's  arrival,  and  squeezing 
Esmond's  hand,  asked  to  be  alone  with  the  priest;  and  Es- 
mond left  them  there  for  this  solemn  interview.  You  may 
be  sure  that  his  own  prayers  and  grief  accompanied  that  dying 
benefactor.  My  lord  had  said  to  him  that  which  had  con- 
founded the  young  man — informed  him  of  a  secret  which 
greatly  concerned  him.  Indeed,  after  hearing  it,  he  had  had 
good  cause  for  doubt  and  dismay;  for  mental  anguish  as  well 
as  resolution.  While  the  colloquy  between  Mr.  Atterbury  and 
his  dying  penitent  took  place  within,  an  immense  contest  of 
perplexity  wasagitating  Lord  Castlewood's  young  companion. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour — it  may  be  more — Mr.  Atterbury 
came  out  of  the  room,  looking  very  hard  at  Esmond,  and  hold- 
ing a  paper. 

*He  is  on  the  brink  of  God's  awful  judgment,'  the  priest 
whispered.  *He  has  made  his  breast  clean  tome.  He  forgives 
and  believes,  and  makes  restitution.  Shall  it  be  in  public? 
Shall  we  call  a  witness  to  sign  it?' 

'God  knows,'  sobbed  out  the  young  man,  *my  dearest  lord 
has  only  done  me  kindness  all  his  life.' 

The  priest  put  the  paper  into  Esmond's  hand.  He  looked 
at  it.     It  swam  before  his  eyes. 

*'Tis  a  confession,'  he  said. 

"Tis  as  you  please,'  said  Mr.  Atterbury. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  room,  where  the  cloths  were  drying 
for  the  baths,  and  there  lay  a  heap  in  a  corner,  saturated  with 
the  blood  of  my  dear  lord's  body.  Esmond  went  to  the  fire, 
and  threw  the  paper  into  it.  'Twas  a  great  chimney  with 
glazed  Dutch  tiles.  How  we  remember  such  trifles  in  such 
awful  moments ! — the  scrap  of  the  book  that  we  have  read  in 
a  great  grief,  the  taste  of  that  last  dish  that  we  have  eaten 
before  a  duel,  or  some  such  supreme  meeting  or  parting.  On 
the  Dutch  tiles  at  the  Bagnio  was  a  rude  picture  representing 
Jacob  in  hairy  gloves,  cheating  Isaac  of  Esau's  birthright. 
The  burning  paper  lighted  it  up. 

*  'Tis  only  a  confession,  Mr.  Atterbury,'  said  the  young  man. 
He  leaned  his  head  against  the  mantelpiece;  a  burst  of  tears 
came  to  his  eyes.  They  were  the  first  he  had  shed  as  he  sat 
by  his  lord,  scared  by  this  calamity,  and  more  yet  by  what 
the  poor  dying  gentleman  had  told  him,  and  shocked  to  think 
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that  he  should  be  the  agent  of  bringing  this  double  misfortune 
on  those  he  loved  best. 

*Let  us  go  to  him,'  said  Mr.  Esmond.  And  accordingly 
they  went  into  the  next  chamber,  where  by  this  time  the  dawn 
had  broke,  which  showed  my  lord's  poor  pale  face  and  wild 
appealing  eyes,  that  wore  that  awful,  fatal  look  of  coming  dis- 
solution. The  surgeon  was  with  him.  He  went  into  the 
chamber  as  Atterbury  came  out  thence.  My  Lord  Viscount 
turncil  round  his  sick  eyes  toward  Esmond.  It  choked  the 
other  to  hear  that  rattle  in  his  throat. 

*My  Lord  Viscount,'  says  Mr.  Atterbury,  *Mr.  Esmond 
wants  no  witnesses,  and  hath  burned  the  paper.' 

'My  dearest  master !'  Esmond  said,  kneeling  down,  and  tak- 
ing his  hand  and  kissing  it. 

My  Lord  Viscount  sprang  up  in  his  bed,  and  flung  his  arms 
round  Esmond.  'God  bl-bless — '  was  all  he  said.  The  blood 
rushed  from  his  mouth,  deluging  the  young  man.  My  dearest 
lord  was  no  more.  He  was  gone  with  a  blessing  on  his  lips, 
and  love  and  repentance  and  kindness  in  his  manly  heart. 

^ Benedicti^  benedicentes^^  says  Mr.  Atterbury,  and  the  young 
man,  kneeling  at  the  bedside,  groaned  out  an  'Amen.' 

'Who  shall  take  the  news  to  her?'  was  Mr.  Esmond's  next 
thought.  And  on  this  he  besought  Mr.  Atterbury  to  bear  the 
tidings  to  Castlewood.  He  could  not  face  his  mistress  him- 
self with  those  dreadful  news.  Mr.  Atterbury  complying 
kindly,  Esmond  writ  a  hasty  note  on  his  tablebook  to  my 
lord's  man,  bidding  him  get  the  horses  for  Mr.  Atterbury  and 
ride  with  him,  and  send  Esmond's  own  valise  to  the  Gatehouse 
prison,  whither  he  resolved  to  go  and  give  himself  up. 


BOOK  II. 

CONTAINS  MR.   ESMOND'S  MILITARY  LIFE  AND  OTHER   MATTERS 
APPERTAINING  TO  THE  ESMOND  FAMILY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I   AM   IN   PRISON    AND   VISITED,    BUT   NOT   CONSOLED   THERE. 

Those  may  imagine,  who  have  seen  death  untimely  strike 
down  persons  revered  and  beloved,  and  know  how  unavailing 
consolation  is,  what  was  Harry  Esmond's  anguish  after  being 
an  actor  in  that  ghastly  midnight  scene  of  blood  and  homi- 
cide.    He  could  not,  he  felt,  have  faced  his  dear  mistress, 
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and  told  her  that  story.  He  was  thankful  that  kind  Atterbury 
consented  to  break  the  sad  news  to  her;  but,  besides  his  grief, 
which  he  took  into  prison  with  him,  he  had  that  in  his  heart 
which  secretly  cheered  and  consoled  him. 

A  great  secret  had  been  told  to  Esmond  by  his  unhappy, 
stricken  kinsman,  lying  on  his  deathbed.  Were  he  to  disclose 
it,  as  in  equity  and  honor  he  might  do,  the  discovery  would  but 
bring  greater  grief  upon  those  whom  he  loved  best  in  the  world, 
and  who  were  sad  enough  already.  Should  he  bring  down 
shame  and  perplexity  upon  all  those  beings  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  so  many  tender  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude? 
degrade  his  father's  widow?  impeach  and  sully  his  father's 
and  kinsman's  honor?  and  for  what?  for  a  barren  title,  to  be 
worn  at  the  expense  of  an  innocent  boy,  the  son  of  his  dearest 
benefactress.  He  had  debated  this  matter  in  his  conscience, 
while  his  poor  lord  was  making  his  dying  confession.  On  one 
side  were  ambition, temptation,  justice  even ;  but  love,gratitude, 
and  fidelity  pleaded  on  the  other.  And  when  the  struggle  was 
over  in  Harry's  mind,  a  glow  of  righteous  happiness  filled  it, 
and  it  was  with  grateful  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  that  decision  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  make. 

*When  I  was  denied  by  my  own  blood,'  thought  he,  *these 
dearest  friends  received  and  cherished  me.  When  I  was  a 
nameless  orphan  myself,  and  needed  a  protector,  I  found  one 
in  yonder  kind  soul,  who  has  gone  to  his  account  repenting  of 
the  innocent  wrong  he  has  done.' 

And  with  this  consoling  thought  he  went  away  to  give  him- 
self up  at  the  prison, after  kissingthe  cold lipsofhisbenef actor. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  he  had  come  to  the  Gatehouse 
prison  (where  he  lay  in  no  small  pain  from  his  wound,  which 
inflamed  and  ached  severely),  and  with  those  thoughts  and 
resolutions  that  have  been  just  spoke  of,  to  depress,  and  yet 
to  console  him,  that  H.  Esmond's  keeper  came  and  told  him 
that  a  visitor  was  asking  for  him,  and  though  he  could  not  see 
her  face,  which  was  enveloped  in  a  black  hood,  her  whole  fig- 
ure, too,  being  veiled  and  covered  with  the  deepest  mourning, 
Esmond  knew  at  once  that  his  visitor  was  his  dear  mistress. 

He  got  up  from  his  bed,  where  he  was  lying,  being  very 
weak ;  and  advancing  toward  her  as  the  retiring  keeper  shut 
the  door  upon  him  and  his  guest  in  that  sad  place,  he  put  for- 
ward his  left  hand  (for  the  right  was  wounded  and  bandaged), 
and  he  would  have  taken  that  kind  one  of  his  mistress,  which 
had  done  so  many  offices  of  friendship  for  him  for  so  many  years. 

But  the  Lady  Castlewood  went  back  from  him,  putting 
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back  her  hood,  and  leaning  against  the  great  stanchioned  door 
which  the  jailer  had  just  closed  upon  them.  Her  face  was 
ghastly  white,  as  Esmond  saw  it,  looking  from  the  hood;  and 
her  eyes,  ordinarily  so  sweet  and  tender,  were  fixed  on  him 
with  such  a  tragic  glance  of  woe  and  anger  as  caused  the 
young  man,  unaccustomed  to  unkindness  from  that  person,  to 
avert  his  own  glances  from  her  face. 

*And  this,  Mr.  Esmond,'  she  said,  *is  where  I  see  you;  and 
'tis  to  this  you  have  brought  me!' 

*You  have  come  to  console  me  in  my  calamity,  madam,' 
said  he  (though,  in  truth,  he  scarce  knew  how  to  address  her, 
his  emotions  at  beholding  her  so  overpowered  him). 

She  advanced  a  little,  but  stood  silent  and  trembling,  look- 
ing out  at  him  from  her  black  draperies,  with  her  small  white 
hands  clasped  together,  and  quivering  lips  and  hollow  eyes. 

*Not  to  reproach  me,'  he  continued  after  a  pause.  *My 
grief  is  sufficient  as  it  is.' 

*Take  back  your  hand — do  not  touch  me  with  it !'  she  cried. 
*Look!  there's  blood  on  it!' 

*I  wish  they  had  taken  it  all,'  said  Esmond;  *if  you  are 
unkind  to  me.' 

*  Where  is  my  husband?'  she  broke  out.  *Give  me  back  ray 
husband,  Henry!  Why  did  you  stand  by  at  midnight  and 
see  him  murdered?  Why  did  the  traitor  escape  who  did  it? 
You,  the  champion  of  your  house,  who  offered  to  die  for  us! 
You  that  he  loved  and  trusted,  and  to  whom  I  confided  him; 
you  that  vowed  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  I  believed  you ; 
yes,  I  believed  you — why  are  you  here,  and  my  noble  Francis 
gone?  Why  did  you  come  among  us?  You  have  only 
brought  us  grief  and  sorrow  and  repentance — bitter,  bitter 
repentance — as  a  return  for  our  love  and  kindness.  Did  I  ever 
do  you  a  wrong,  Henry?  You  were  but  an  orphan  child  when 
I  first  saw  you — when  he  first  saw  you,  who  was  so  good  and 
noble  and  trusting.  He  would  have  had  you  sent  away,  but, 
like  a  foolish  woman,  I  besought  him  to  let  you  stay.  And 
you  pretended  to  love  us,  and  we  believed  you ;  and  you  made 
our  house  wretched,  and  my  husband's  heart  went  from  me; 
and  I  lost  him  through  you — I  lost  him — the  husband  of  my 
youth,  I  say.  I  worshiped  him;  you  know  I  worshiped 
him — and  he  was  changed  to  me.  He  was  no  more  mj^  Francis 
of  old — my  dear,  dear  soldier.  He  loved  me  before  he  saw 
you;  and  I  loved  him.  Oh,  God  is  my  witness  how  I  loved 
him !  Why  did  he  not  send  you  from  among  us?  'Twas  only 
his  kindness,  that  could  refuse  me  nothing  then.     And  young 
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as  you  were — yes,  and  weak  and  alone — there  was  evil — I 
knew  there  was  evil  in  keeping  you.  I  read  it  in  your  face 
and  eyes.  I  saw  that  they  boded  harm  to  us;  and  it  came, 
I  knew  it  would.  Why  did  you  not  die  when  you  had  the 
smallpox,  and  I  came  myself  and  watched  you,  and  you 
didn't  know  me  in  your  delirium,  and  you  called  out  for  me, 
though  I  was  there  at  your  side?  All  that  has  happened  since 
was  a  just  judgment  on  my  wicked  heart — my  wicked,  jealous 
heart.  Oh,  I  am  punished — awfully  punished !  My  husband 
lies  in  his  blood;  murdered  for  defending  me,  my  kind,  kind, 
generous  lord ;  and  you  were  by,  and  you  let  him  die,  Henry !' 

These  words,  uttered  in  the  wildness  of  her  grief,  by  one 
who  was  ordinarily  quiet,  and  spoke  seldom  except  with  a 
gentle  smile  and  a  soothing  tone,  rung  in  Esmond's  ear;  and 
'tis  said  that  he  repeated  many  of  them  in  the  fever  into  which 
he  now  fell  from  his  wound, # and  perhaps  from  the  emotion 
which  such  passionate,  undeserved  upbraid ings  caused  him.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  very  sacrifices  and  love  for  this  lady  and  her 
family  were  to  turn  to  evil  and  reproach ;  as  if  his  presence 
among  them  was  indeed  a  cause  of  grief,  and  the  continuance 
of  his  life  but  woe  and  bitterness  to  theirs.  As  the  Lady 
Castlewood  spoke  bitterly,  rapidly,  without  a  tear,  he  never 
offered  a  word  of  appeal  or  remonstrance;  but  sat  at  the  foot 
of  his  prison-bed,  stricken  only  with  the  more  pain  at  think- 
ing it  was  that  soft  and  beloved  hand  which  should  stab  him 
so  cruelly,  and  powerless  against  her  fatal  sorrow.  Her  words 
as  she  spoke  struck  the  chords  of  all  his  memory,  and  the  whole 
of  his  boyhood  and  youth  passed  within  him;  while  this  lady, 
so  fond  and  gentle  but  yesterday — this  good  angel  whom  he 
had  loved  and  worshiped — stood  before  him,  pursuing  hira 
with  keen  words  and  aspect  malign. 

*I  wish  I  were  in  my  lord's  place,' he  groaned  out.  *It 
was  not  my  fault  that  I  was  not  there,  madam.  But  Fate  is 
stronger  than  all  of  us,  and  willed  what  has  come  to  pass.  It 
had  been  better  for  me  to  have  died  when  I  had  the  illness.' 

*Yes,  Henry,'  said  she — and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  at  him 
witTi  a  glance  that  was  at  once  so  fond,  so  sad,  that  the  young 
man,  tossing  up  his  arms,  wildly  fell  back,  hiding  his  head  in 
the  coverlet  of  the  bed.  As  he  turned  he  struck  against  the 
wall  with  his  wounded  hand,  displacing  the  ligature;  and  he 
felt  the  blood  rushing  again  from  the  wound.  He  remembered 
feeling  a  secret  pleasure  at  the  accident,  and  thinking,  *  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  end  now,  who  would  grieve  for  me?' 

This  hemorrhage,  or  the  grief  and  despair  in  which  the  luck- 
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less  young  man  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  must  have 
brought  on  a  delirium  presently ;  for  he  had  scarce  any  recol- 
lection afterward,  save  of  someone,  his  mistress  probably, 
seizing  his  hand — and  then  of  the  buzzing  noise  in  his  ears  as 
he  awoke,  with  two  or  three  persons  of  the  prison  around  his 
bed,  whereon  he  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood  from  his  arm. 

It  was  now  bandaged  up  again  by  the  prison  surgeon,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  place ;  and  the  governor's  wife  and  serv- 
ant, kind  people  both,  were  with  the  patient.  Esmond  saw 
his  mistress  still  in  the  room  when  he  awoke  from  his  trance, 
but  she  went  away  without  a  word:  though  the  governor's 
wife  told  him  that  she  sat  in  her  room  for  some  time  after- 
ward, and  did  not  leave  the  prison  until  3he  heard  that 
Esmond  was  likely  to  do  well. 

Days  afterward,  when  Esmond  was  brought  out  of  a  fever 
which  he  had,  and  which  attacked  him  that  night  pretty 
sharply,  the  honest  keeper's  wife  brought  her  patient  a  hand- 
kerchief fresh  washed  and  ironed,  and  at  the  corner  of  which 
he  recognized  his  mistress'  well-known  cipher  and  viscountess' 
crown.  *The  lady  had  bound  it  round  his  arm  when  he  fainted, 
and  before  she  called  for  help,'  the  keeper's  wife  said.  *Poor 
lady!  she  took  on  sadly  about  her  husband.  He  has  been 
buried  to-day,  and  many  of  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  went 
with  him — my  Lord  Marlborough's  and  my  Lord  Sunderland's, 
and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Guards,  in  which  he  served 
in  the  old  king's  time;  and  my  Jady  has  been  with  her  two 
children  to  the  king  at  Kensington,  and  asked  for  justice 
against  my  Lord  Mohun,  who  is  in  hiding,  and  my  lord  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  who  is  ready  to  give  himself 
up  and  take  his  trial.' 

Such  were  the  news,  coupled  with  assertions  about  her  own 
honesty  and  that  of  Molly,  her  maid,  who  would  never  have 
stolen  a  certain  trumpery  gold  sleeve  button  of  Mr.  Esmond's, 
that  was  missing  after  his  fainting  fit,  that  the  keeper's  wife 
brought  to  her  lodger.  His  thoughts  followed  to  that  un- 
timely grave  the  brave  heart,  the  kind  friend,  the  gallant 
gentleman,  honest  of  word  and  generous  of  thought  (if  feeble 
of  purpose,but  are  his  betters  much  stronger  than  he?), who  had 
given  him  bread  and  shelter  when  he  had  none ;  home  and  love 
when  he  needed  them ;  and  who,  if  he  had  kept  one  vital  se- 
cret from  him,  had  done  that  of  which  he  repented  ere  dying 
— a  wrong  indeed,  but  one  followed  by  remorse,  and  occa- 
sioned by  almost  irresistible  temptation. 

Esmond  took  his  handkerchief  when  his  nurse  left  him,  and 
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very  likely  kissed  it,  and  looked  at  the  bauble  embroidered  in 
the  corner.  'It  has  cost  thee  grief  enough,'  he  thought,  'dear 
lady,  so  loving  and  so  tender.  Shall  I  take  it  from  thee  and  thy 
children?  No,  never!  Keep  it, and  wear  it, my  little  Frank, my 
pretty  boy.  If  I  cannot  make  a  name  for  myself,  I  can  die  with- 
out one.  Some  day,  when  my  dear  mistress  sees  my  heart,  I 
shall  be  righted ;  or  if  not  here  or  now,  why,  elsewhere ;  where 
Honor  doth  not  follow  us,  but  where  Love  reigns  perpetual. ' 

'Tis  needless  to  relate  here,  as  the  reports  of  the  lawyers 
already  have  chronicled  them,  the  particulars  or  issue  of  that 
trial  which  ensued  upon  my  Lord  Castlewood's  melancholy 
homicide.  Of  the  two  lords  engaged  in  that  sad  matter,  the 
second,  my  lord  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  who  had 
been  engaged  with  Colonel  Westbury,  and  wounded  by  him, 
was  found  not  guilty  by  his  peers,  before  whom  he  was  tried 
(under  the  presidence  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Lord  Somers) ;  and 
the  principal,  the  Lord  Mohun,  being  found  guilty  of  the  man- 
slaughter (which,  indeed,  was  forced  upon  him,  and  of  which 
he  repented  most  sincerely,)  pleaded  his  clergy,  and  so  was 
discharged  without  any  penalty.  The  widow  of  the  slain 
nobleman,  as  it  was  told  us  in  prison,  showed  an  extraordinary 
spirit;  and,  though  she  had  to  wait  for  ten  years  before  her 
son  was  old  enough  to  compass  it,  declared  she  would  have 
revenge  of  her  husband's  murderer.  So  much  and  suddenly 
had  grief,  anger,  and  misfortune  appeared  to  change  her.  But 
fortune,  good  or  ill,  as  I  take  it,  does  not  change  men  and 
women.  It  but  develops  their  characters.  As  there  are  a 
thousand  thoughts  lying  within  a  man  that  he  does  not  know 
till  he  takes  up  the  pen  to  write,  so  the  heart  is  a  secret  even 
to  him  (or  her)  who  has  it  in  his  own  breast.  Who  hath  not 
found  himself  surprised  into  revenge,  or  action,  or  passion,  for 
good  or  evil,  whereof  the  seeds  lay  within  him,  latent  and  un- 
suspected, until  the  occasion  called  them  forth?  With  the 
death  of  her  lord  a  change  seemed  to  come  over  the  whole 
conduct  and  mind  of  Lady  Castlewood;  but  of  this  we  shall 
speak  in  the  right  season  and  anon. 

The  lords  being  tried  then  before  their  peers  at  Westmin- 
ster, according  to  their  privilege,  being  brought  from  the  Tower 
with  state  processions  and  barges,  and  accompanied  by  lieu- 
tenants and  ax-men,  the  commoners  engaged  in  that  melan- 
choly fray  took  their  trial  at  Newgate,  as  became  them;  and, 
being  all  found  guilty,  pleaded  likewise  their  benefit  of  clergy. 
The  sentence,  as  we  all  know,  in  these  cases,  is  that  the  cul- 
prit lies  a  year  in  prison  or  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
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is  burned  in  the  hand  or  only  stamped  with  a  cold  iron;  or 
this  part  of  the  punishment  is  altogether  remitted  at  the  grace 
of  the  sovereign.  So  Harry  Esmond  found  himself  a  criminal 
and  a  prisoner  at  two-and-twenty  years  old ;  as  for  the  two 
colonels,  his  comrades,  the}'  took  the  matter  very  lightly. 
Dueling  was  a  part  of  their  business,  and  they  could  not  in 
honor  refuse  any  invitations  of  that  sort. 

But  the  case  was  different  with  Mr.  Esmond.  His  life  was 
changed  by  that  stroke  of  the  sword  which  destroyed  his  kind 
patron's.  As  he  lay  in  prison  old  Dr.  Tusher  fell  ill  and  died ; 
and  Lady  Castlewood  appointed  Thomas  Tusher  to  the  vacant 
living,  about  the  filling  of  which  she  had  a  thousand  times 
fondly  talked  to  Harry  Esmond;  how  they  never  should  part; 
how  he  should  educate  her  boy ;  how  to  be  a  country  clergy- 
man, like  saintly  George  Herbert  or  pious  Dr.  Ken,  was  the 
happiest  and  greatest  lot  in  life;  how  (if  he  were  obstinately 
bent  on  it,  though,  for  her  part,  she  owned  rather  to  holding 
Queen  Bess'  opinion  that  a  bishop  should  have  no  wife,  and 
if  not  a  bishop  why  a  clergyman?)  she  would  find  a  good  wife 
for  Harry  Esmond;  and  so  on,  with  a  hundred  pretty  pros- 
pects told  by  fireside  evenings,  in  fond  prattle,  as  the  children 
played  about  the  hall.  All  these  plans  were  overthrown  now. 
Thomas  Tusher  wrote  to  Esmond  as  he  lay  in  prison,  announc- 
ing that  his  patroness  had  conferred  upon  him  the  living  his 
reverend  father  had  held  for  many  years ;  that  she  never,  after 
the  tragical  events  which  had  occurred  (whereof  Tom  spoke 
with  a  very  edifying  horror),  could  see  in  the  revered  Tusher's 
pulpit,  or  at  her  son's  table,  the  man  who  was  answerable  for 
the  father's  life;  that  her  ladyship  bade  him  to  say  that  she 
prayed  for  her  kinsman's  repentance  and  his  worldly  happi- 
ness; that  he  was  free  to  command  her  aid  for  any  scheme  of 
life  which  he  might  propose  to  himself;  but  that  on  this  side 
of  the  grave  she  would  see  him  no  more.  And  Tusher,  for  his 
own  part,  added  that  Harry  should  have  his  prayers  as  a  friend 
of  his  youth,  and  commended  him  while  he  was  in  prison  to 
read  certain  works  of  theology,  which  his  reverence  pronounced 
to  be  very  wholesome  for  sinners  in  his  lamentable  condition. 

And  this  was  the  return  for  a  life  of  devotion — this  the  end 
of  years  of  affectionate  intercourse  and  passionate  fidelity! 
Harry  would  have  died  for  his  patron,  and  was  held  as  little 
better  than  his  murderer;  he  had  sacrificed  she  did  not  know 
how  much  for  his  mistress,  and  she  threw  him  aside;  he  had 
endowed  her  family  with  all  they  had,  and  she  talked  about 
giving  him  alms  as  to  a  menial  1     The  grief  for  his  patron's 
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loss,  the  pains  of  his  own  present  position  and  doubts  as  to 
the  future,  all  these  were  forgotten  under  the  sense  of  the  con- 
summate outrage  which  he  had  to  endure,  and  overpowered 
by  the  superior  pang  of  that  torture. 

He  writ  back  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tusher  from  his  prison,  con- 
gratulating his  reverence  upon  his  appointment  to  the  living 
of  Castlewood;  sarcastically  bidding  him  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  admirable  father,  whos0  gown  had  descended 
upon  him;  thanking  her  ladyship  for  her  offer  of  alms,  which 
he  said  he  should  trust  not  to  need;  and  beseeching  her  to  re- 
member that,  if  ever  her  determination  should  change  toward 
him,  he  would  be  ready  to  give  her  proofs  of  a  fidelity  which 
had  never  wavered,  and  which  ought  never  to  have  been  ques- 
tioned by  that  house.  *And  if  we  meet  no  more,  or  only 
strangers  in  this  world,'  Mr.  Esmond  concluded,  *a  sentence 
against  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  which  I  disdain  to  appeal, 
hereafter  she  will  know  who  was  faithful  to  her,  and  whether 
she  had  any  cause  to  suspect  the  love  and  devotion  of  her 
kinsman  and  servant.' 

After  the  sending  of  this  letter,  the  poor  young  fellow's 
mind  was  more  at  ease  than  it  had  been  previously.  The  blow 
had  been  struck,  and  he  had  borne  it.  His  cruel  goddess  had 
shaken  her  wings  and  fled,  and  left  him  alone  and  friendless, 
but  virtute  sua.  And  he  had  to  bear  him  up,  at  once  the  sense 
of  his  right  and  the  feeling  of  his  wrongs,  his  honor  and  his 
misfortune.  As  I  have  seen  men  waking  and  running  to  arms 
at  a  sudden  trumpet,  before  emergency  a  manly  heart  leaps 
up  resolute;  meets  the  threatening  danger  with  undaunted 
countenance;  and,  whether  conquered  or  conquering,  faces  it 
always.  Ah!  no  man  knows  his  strength  or  his  weakness, 
till  occasion  proves  them.  If  there  be  some  thoughts  and 
actions  of  his  life  from  the  memory  of  which  a  man  shrinks 
with  shame,  sure  there  are  some  which  he  may  be  proud  to 
own  and  remember;  forgiven  injuries,  conquered  temptations 
(now  and  then),  and  difficulties  vanquished  by  endurance. 

It  was  these  thoughts  regarding  the  living,  far  more  than 
any  great  poignancy  of  grief  respecting  the  dead,  which  af- 
fected Harry  Esmond  while  in  prison  after  his  trial;  but  it 
may  be  imagined  that  he  could  take  no  comrade  of  misfortune 
into  the  confidence  of  his  feelings,  and  they  thought  it  was 
remorse  and  sorrow  for  his  patron's  loss  which  affected  the 
young  man,  in  error  of  which  opinion  he  chose  to  leave  them. 
As  a  companion  he  was  so  moody  and  silent  that  the  two 
ofiicers,  his  fellow-sufferers,  left  him  to  himself  mostly,  liked 
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little  very  likely  what  they  knew  of  him,  consoled  themselves 
with  dice,  cards,  and  the  bottle,  and  whiled  away  their  own 
captivity  in  their  own  way.  It  seemed  to  Esmond  as  if  he  lived 
years  in  that  prison,  and  was  changed  and  aged  when  he  came 
out  of  it.  At  certain  periods  of  life  we  live  years  of  emotion 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  look  back  on  those  times,  as  on  great 
gaps  between  the  old  life  and  the  new.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  you  suffer^n  those  critical  maladies  of  the  heart, 
until  the  disease  is  over  and  you  look  back  on  it  afterward. 
During  the  time  the  suffering  is  at  least  sufferable.  The  day 
passes  in  more  or  less  of  pain,  and  the  night  wears  away  some- 
how. 'Tis  only  in  after  days  that  we  see  what  the  danger  has 
been — as  a  man  out  a  hunting  or  riding  for  his  life  looks  at  a 
leap,  and  wonders  how  he  should  have  survived  the  taking  of  it. 
Oh,  dark  months  of  grief  and  rage !  of  wrong  and  cruel  endur- 
ance! He  is  old  now  who  recalls  you.  Long  ago  he  has  for- 
givenand  blessed  the  soft  hand  thatwounded  him ;  but  themark 
is  there,  and  the  wound  is  cicatrized  only — no  time,  tears, 
caresses,  or  repentance  can  obliterate  the  scar.  We  are  in- 
docil©  to  put  up  w ith  grief,  however.  Reficimus  rates  f/uassas; 
we  tempt  the  ocean  again  and  again,  and  try  upon  new  ven- 
tures. Esmond  thought  of  his  early  time  as  a  novitiate,  and 
of  this  past  trial  as  an  initiation  before  entering  into  life, 
as  our  young  Indians  undergo  tortures  silently  before  they 
pass  to  the  rank  of  warriors  in  the  tribe. 

The  officers,  meanwhile,  who  were  not  let  into  the  secret  of 
the  grief  which  was  gnawing  at  the  side  of  their  silent  young 
friend,  and  being  accustomed  to  such  transactions,  in  which 
one  comrade  or  another  was  dail}^  paying  the  forfeit  of  the 
sword,  did  not,  of  course,  bemoan  themselves  very  inconsol- 
ably  about  the  fate  of  their  late  companion  in  arms.  This  one 
told  stories  of  former  adventures  of  love,  or  war,  or  pleasure, 
in  which  poor  Frank  Esmond  had  been  engaged;  t'other  rec- 
ollected how  a  constable  had  been  bilked,  or  a  tavern  bully 
beaten;  while  my  lord's  poor  widow  was  sitting  at  his  tomb 
worshiping  him  as  an  actual  saint  and  spotless  hero — so  the 
visitors  said  who  had  news  of  Lady  Castlewood,  and  West- 
bury  and  Macartney  had  pretty  nearly  had  all  the  town  to 
come  and  see  them. 

The  duel,  its  fatal  termination,  the  trial  of  the  two  peers 
and  the  three  commoners  concerned,  had  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  in  the  town.  The  prints  and  News  Letters  were 
full  of  them.  The  three  gentlemen  in  Newgate  were  almost 
as  much  crowded  as  the  bishops  in  the  Tower,  or  a  highway- 
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man  before  execution.  We  were  allowed  to  live  in  the  gov- 
ernor's house,  as  hath  been  said,  both  before  trial  and  after 
condemnation,  waiting  the  king's  pleasure;  nor  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  fatal  quarrel  known,  so  closely  had  *my  lord  and 
the  two  other  persons  who  knew  it  kept  the  secret,  but  every- 
one imagined  that  the  origin  of  the  meeting  was  a  gambling 
dispute.  Except  fresh  air,  the  prisoners  had,  upon  payment, 
most  things  they  could  iesire.  Interest  was  made  that  they 
should  not  mix  with  the  vulgar  convicts,  whose  ribald  choruses 
and  loud  laughter  and  curses  could  be  heard  from  their  own 
part  of  the  prison,  where  they  and  themiserabledebtorswerecon- 
fined  pell-mell. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  COME  TO  THE  END  OF  MY  CAPTIVITY,  BUT  NOT  OF  MY 
TROUBLE. 

Among  the  company  which  came  to  visit  the  two  officers 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Harry  Esmond  ;  that  gentleman 
of  the  Guards,  namely,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Harry  when 
Captain  Westbury's  troop  had  been  quartered  at  Castlewood 
more  than  seven  years  before.  Dick  the  Scholar  was  no  longer 
Dick  the  Trooper  now,  but  Captain  Steele  of  Lucas' Fusileers, 
and  secretary  to  my  Lord  Cutts,  that  famous  officer  of  King 
William's,  the  bravest  and  most  beloved  man  of  the  English 
army.  The  two  jolly  prisoners  had  been  drinking  with  a 
party  of  friends  (for  our  cellar  and  that  of  the  keepers  of  New- 
gate, too,  were  supplied  with  endless  hampers  of  burgundy 
and  champagne  that  the  friends  of  the  colonel  sent  in)  ; 
and  Harry,  having  no  wish  for  their  drink  or  their  conversa- 
tion, being  too  feeble  in  health  for  the  one  and  too  sad  in  spirits 
for  the  other,  was  sitting  apart  in  his  little  room,  reading  such 
books  as  he  had,  one  evening,  when  honest  Colonel  Westbury, 
flushed  with  liquor,  and  always  good-humored  in  and  out  of  his 
cups,  came  laughing  into  Harry's  closet  and  said,  *  Ho,  young 
Killjoy  !  here's  a  friend  come  to  see  thee  ;  he'll  pray  with  thee 
or  he'll  drink  with  thee  ;  or  he'll  drink  and  pray  turn  about. 
Dick,  my  Christian  hero, here's  the  little  scholar  of  Castlewood.' 

Dick  came  up  and  kissed  Esmond  on  both  cheeks,  impart- 
ing a  strong  perfume  of  burnt  sack,  along  with  his  caress,  to 
the  young  man. 

*  What !  is  this  the  little  man  that  used  to  talk  Latin  and  fetch 
our  bowls  ?  How  tall  thou  art  grown  !  I  protest  I  should 
have  known  thee  anywhere.  And  so  jon  have  turned  ruffian 
and  fighter  ;  and  wanted  to  measure  swords  with  Mohun,  did 
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you?  I  protest  that  Mohun  said  at  tlie  Guard  dinner  yester- 
day,  where  there  was  a  pretty  company  of  us,  that  the  young 
fellow  wanted  to  fight  him,  and  was  tlie  better  man  of  the  two.' 

*  I  wish  we  could  have  tried  and  proved  it,  Mr.  Steele,'  said 
Esmond,  thinking  of  his  dead  benefactor,  and  his  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

With  the  exception  of  that  one  cruel  letter  which  he  had 
from  his  mistress  Mr.  Esmond  heard  nothing  from  her,  and 
she  seemed  determined  to  execute  her  resolve  of  parting  from 
him  and  disowning  him.  But  he  had  news  of  her,  such  as 
it  was,  which  Mr.  Steele  assiduously  brought  liim  from  the 
Prince's  and  Princesses'  Court,  where  our  honest  captain  had 
been  advanced  to  the  post  of  gentleman  waiter.  When  off 
duty  there,  Captain  Dick  often  came  to  console  his  friends  in 
captivity ;  a  good  nature  and  a  friendly  disposition  toward  all 
who  were  in  ill  fortune  no  doubt  prompting  him  to  make  his 
visits,  and  good  fellowship  and  good  wine  to  prolong  them 

*  Faith,'  says  Westbury,  *  the  little  scholar  was  the  first  to 
begin  the  quarrel — I  mind  me  of  it  now — at  Lockit's.  I  always 
hated  that  fellowMohun.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  thequarrel 
betwixt  him  and  poor  Frank  ?    I  would  wager  'twas  a  woman.' 

*  'Twas  a  quarrel  about plaj^ — on  my  word, about  play,' Harry 
said.  *  My  poor  lord  lost  great  sums  to  his  guest  at  Castle  wood. 
Angry  words  passed  between  them  ;  and  though  Lord  Castle- 
wood  was  the  kindest  and  most  pliable  soul  alive,  his  spirit  was 
very  high  ;  and  hence  that  meeting  which  has  brought  us  all 
here,'  says  Mr.  Esmond,  resolved  never  to  acknowledge  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  other  cause  but  cards  for  the  duel. 

*  I  do  not  like  to  use  bad  words  of  a  nobleman,'  says  West- 
bury  ;  '  but  if  my  Lord  Mohun  were  a  commoner,  I  would 
say  'twas  a  pity  he  was  not  hanged.  He  was  familiar  with 
dice  and  women  at  a  time  other  boys  are  at  school  being 
birched  ;  he  was  as  wicked  as  the  oldest  rake  years  ere  he  had 
done  growing,  and  handled  a  sword  and  a  foil,  and  a  bloody 
one,  too,  before  he  ever  used  a  razor.  He  held  poor  Will 
Mountford  in  talk  that  night  when  bloody  Dick  Hall  ran  him 
through.  He  will  come  to  a  bad  end,  will  that  young  lord,  and 
no  end  is  bad  enough  for  him,'  says  honest  Mr,  Westbury  ; 
whose  prophecy  was  fulfilled  twelve  years  after,  upon  that  fatal 
day  when  Mohun  fell,  dragging  down  one  of  the  bravest  and 
greatest  gentlemen  in  England  in  his  fall. 

From  Mr.  Steele,  then,  who  brought  the  public  rumor,  as 
well  as  his  own  private  intelligence,  Esmond  learned  the  move- 
ments of  his  unfortunate  mistress.    Steele's  heart  was  of  very 
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inflammable  composition  ;  and  the  gentleman  usher  spoke  in 
terms  of  boundless  admiration  both  of  the  widow  (that  most 
beautiful  woman,  as  he  said)  and  of  her  daughter,  who,  in  the 
captain's  eyes,  was  a  still  greater  paragon.  If  the  pale  widow 
whom  Captain  Richard,  in  his  poetic  rapture,  compared  to  a 
Niobe  in  tears — to  a  Sigismunda — to  a  weeping  Belvidera,  was 
an  object  the  most  lovely  and  pathetic  which  his  eyes  had  ever 
beheld,  or  for  which  his  he*rt  had  melted,  even  her  ripened 
perfections  and  beauty  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  prom- 
ise of  that  extreme  loveliness  which  the  good  captain  saw  in 
her  daughter.  It  was  matre  pulcra  JUia  pulcrior.  Steele 
composed  sonnets  while  he  was  on  duty  in  his  prince's  ante- 
chamber, to  the  maternal  and  filial  charms.  He  would  speak 
for  hours  about  them  to  Harry  Esmond,  and,  indeed,  he  could 
have  chosen  few  subjects  more  likely  to  interest  the  unhappy 
young  man,  whose  heart  was  now  as  always  devoted  to  these 
ladies,  and  who  was  thankful  to  all  who  loved  them,  or  praised 
them,  or  wished  them  well.  » 

Not  that  his  fidelity  was  recompensed  by  any  answering 
kindness,  or  show  of  relenting  even,  on  the  part  of  a  mistress 
obdurate  now  after  ten  years  of  love  and  benefactions.  The 
poor  young  man  getting  no  answer,  save  Tusher's,  to  that  letter 
which  he  had  written,  and  being  too  proud  to  write  more, 
opened  a  part  of  his  heart  to  Steele,  than  whom  no  man,  when 
unhappy,  could  find  a  kinder  hearer  or  more  friendly  emissary  ; 
described  (in  words  which  were  no  doubt  pathetic, for  they  came 
imo  pectore,  and  caused  honest  Dick  to  weep  plentifully)  his 
youth,  his  constancy,  his  fond  devotion  to  that  household  which 
had  reared  him  ;  his  affection,  how  earned,  and  how  tenderly 
requited  until  but  yesterday,  and  (as  far  as  he  might)  the 
circumstances  and  causes  for  which  that  sad  quarrel  had  made 
of  Esmond  a  prisoner  under  sentence,  a  widow  and  orphans  of 
those  whom  in  life  he  held  dearest.  In  terms  that  might  well 
move  a  harder-hearted  man  than  young  Esmond's  confidant — 
for,  indeed,  the  speaker's  own  heart  was  half  broke  as  he  uttered 
them — he  described  a  part  of  what  had  taken  place  in  that  only 
sad  interview  which  his  mistress  had  granted  him;  how  she  had 
left  him  with  anger  and  almost  imprecation,  whose  words  and 
thoughts  until  then  had  been  only  blessing  and  kindness  ;  how 
she  had  accused  him  of  the  guilt  of  that  blood,  in  exchange  for 
which  he  would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed  his  own  (indeed,  in 
this  the  Lord  Mohun,  the  Lord  Warwick,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
engaged,  as  well  as  the  common  rumor  out  of  doors—  Steele 
told  him — bore  out  the  luckless  young  man)  ;  and  with  all  his 
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heart  and  tears  lie  besouglit  Mr.  Steele  to  inform  bis  mistreps 
of  her  kinsman's  unhappiness,  and  to  deprecate  that  cruel 
anger  she  showed  him.  Half  frantic  with  grief  at  the  injustice 
done  him,  and  contrasting  it  with  a  thousand  soft  recollections 
of  love  and  confidence  gone  by,  that  made  his  present  misery 
inexpressibly  more  bitter,  the  poor  wretch  passed  many  a  lonely 
day  and  wakeful  night  in  a  kind  of  powerless  despair  and  rage 
against  his  iniquitous  fortune.  Jt  was  the  softest  hand  that 
struck  him,  the  gentlest  and  most  compassionate  nature  that 
persecuted  him.  *  I  would  as  lief,'  he  said, '  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  murder,  and  have  suffered  for  it  like  any  other  felon,  as 
have  to  endure  the  torture  to  which  my  mistress  subjects  me.' 

Although  the  recital  of  Esmond's  story,  and  his  passionate 
appeals  and  remonstances,  drew  so  many  tears  from  Dick  who 
heard  them,  they  had  no  effect  upon  the  person  whom  they 
were  designed  to  move.  Esmond's  ambassador  came  back  from 
the  mission  with  which  the  poor  young  gentleman  had  charged 
him,  with  a  sad  blank  face  and  a  shake  of  the  head  which  told 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  prisoner  ;  and  scarce  a  wretched 
culprit  in  that  prison  of  Newgate  ordered  for  execution,  and 
trembling  for  a  reprieve,  felt  more  cast  down  than  Mr.  Esmond, 
innocent  and  condemned. 

As  had  been  arranged  between  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel 
in  their  consultations,  Mr.  Steele  had  gone  to  the  dowager's 
house  in  Chelsey,  where  it  has  been  said  the  widow  and  her 
orphans  were,  had  seen  my  Lady  Viscountess,  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  her  unfortunate  kinsman.  *  And  I  think  I  spoke  well, 
my  poor  boy,'  says  Mr.  Steele  ;  *  for  who  would  not  speak 
well  in  such  a  cause,  and  before  so  beautiful  a  judge  ?  I  did 
not  see  the  lovely  Beatrix  (sure  her  famous  namesake  of 
Florence  was  never  half  so  beautiful),  only  the  young  viscount 
was  in  the  room  with  the  Lord  Churchill,  my  Lord  of  Marlbor- 
ough's eldest  son.  But  these  young  gentlemen  went  off  to  the 
garden  ;  I  could  see  them  from  the  window  tilting  at  each  other 
with  poles  in  a  mimic  tournament  (grief  touches  the  young  but 
lightly,  and  I  remember  that  I  beat  a  drum  at  the  coffin  of  my 
own  father).  My  Lady  Viscountess  looked  out  at  the  two  boys 
at  their  game  and  said — "  You  see,  sir,  children  are  taught  to 
use  weapons  of  death  as  toys,  and  to  make  a  sport  of  murder  ;  " 
and  as  she  spoke  she  looked  so  lovely,  and  stood  there  in  her- 
self so  sad  and  beautiful,  an  instance  of  that  doctrine  whereof 
I  am  a  humble  preacher,  that  had  I  not  dedicated  my  little 
volume  of  the  "  Christian  Hero  " — (I  perceive,  Harry, thou  hast 
not  cut  the  leaves  of  it.  The  sermon  is  good,  believe  me, though 
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the  preacher's  life  may  not  answer  it) — I  say,  hadn't  I  dedicated 
the  volume  to  Lord  Cutts,  I  would  have  asked  permission  to 
place  her  ladyship's  name  on  the  first  page.  I  think  I  never  saw 
such  a  beautiful  violet  as  that  of  her  eyes,  Harry.  Her  com- 
plexion is  of  the  pink  of  the  blush  rose,  she  hath  an  exquisite 
turned  wrist  and  dimpled  band,  and  I  make  no  doubt ' 

*  Did  you  come  to  tell  me  about  the  dimples  on  my  lady'? 
hand?'  broke  out  Mr.  Esmond  sadly. 

*  A  lovely  creature  in  affliction  seems  always  doubly  beauti- 
ful to  me,'  says  the  poor  captain,  who  indeed  was  but  too 
often  in  a  state  to  see  double,  and  so,  checked,  he  resumed  the 
interrupted  thread  of  his  story.  *  As  I  spoke  my  business,' 
Mr.  Steele  said, '  and  narrated  to  your  mistress  what  all  the 
world  knows,  and  the  other  side  hath  been  eager  to  acknowl- 
edge— that  you  had  tried  to  put  yourself  between  the  two  lords, 
and  to  take  your  patron's  quarrel  on  your  own  point  ;  I  re- 
counted the  general  praises  of  your  gallantry,  besides  my  Lord 
Mohun's  particular  testimony  to  it ;  I  thought  the  widow  lis- 
tened with  some  interest,  and  her  eyes — I  have  never  seen 
such  a  violet,  Harry — looked  up  at  mine  once  or  twice.  But 
after  I  had  spoken  on  this  theme  for  a  while  she  suddenly 
broke  away  with  a  cry  of  grief.  "  I  would  to  God,  sir,"  she 
said,  "  I  never  had  heard  that  word  gallantry  which  you  use,  or 
known  the  meaning  of  it.  My  lord  might  have  been  here  bu* 
for  that,  my  home  might  be  happy,  ray  poor  boy  have  a  father. 
It  was  what  you  gentlemen  call  gallantry  came  into  my  home, 
and  drove  my  husband  on  to  the  cruel  sword  that  killed  him. 
You  should  not  speak  the  word  to  a  Christian  woman,  sir  ;  a 
poor  widowed  mother  of  orphans,  whose  home  was  happy  until 
the  world  came  into  it — the  wicked  godless  world,  that  takes 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  lets  the  guilty  go  free." 

*  As  the  afflicted  lady  spoke  in  this  strain,  sir,'  Mr.  Steele 
continued,  *  it  seemed  as  if  indignation  moved  her  even  more 
than  grief.  "  Compensation  !  "  she  went  on  passion atel}'',  her 
cheeks  and  eyes  kindling  ;  "  what  compensation  does  your  world 
give  the  widow  for  her  husband,  and  the  children  for  the  mur- 
derer of  their  father  ?  The  wretch  who  did  the  deed  has  not 
even  a  punishment.  Conscience  !  what  conscience  has  he  who 
can  enter  the  house  of  a  friend,  whisper  falsehood  and  insult 
to  a  woman  that  never  harmed  him,  and  stab  the  kind  heart 
that  trusted  him  ?  My  Lord — my  Lord  Wretch's,  my  Lord  Vil- 
lain's, my  Lord  Murderer's  peers  meet  to  try  him,  and  they 
dismiss  him  with  a  word  or  two  of  reproof,  and  send  him  into 
the  world  again,  to  pursue  women  with  lust  and  falseliood,  and 
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to  murder  unsuspecting  guests  that  harbor  him.  That  day  my 
Lord — my  Lord  Murderer — (I  will  never  name  him) — was  let 
loose,  a  woman  was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  stealing  in  a  shop. 
But  a  man  may  rob  another  of  his  life,  or  a  lady  of  her  honor, 
and  shall  pay  no  penalty  !  I  take  my  child,  run  to  the  throne, 
and  on  my  knees  ask  for  justice,  and  the  king  refuses  me. 
The  king  !  he  is  no  king  of  mine — he  never  shall  be.  He, 
too,  robbed  the  throne  from  the  king  his  father — the  true  king 
— and  he  has  gone  unpunished,  as  the  great  do." 

*  I  then  thought  to  speak  for  you,'  Mr.  Steele  continued, 

*  and  I  interposed  by  saying,  "  There  was  one,  madam,  who,  at 
least,  would  have  put  his  own  breast  between  your  husband's 
and  my  Lord  Mohun's  sword.  Your  poor  young  kinsman, 
Harry  Esmond,  hath  told  me  that  he  tried  to  draw  the  quar- 
rel on  himself." 

*  "Are  you  come  from  him?  "  asked  the  lady, — so  Mr.  Steele 
went  on, — *  rising  up  with  a  great  severity  and  stateliness.  "  I 
thought  you  had  come  from  the  princess.  I  saw  Mr,  Esmond 
in  his  prison,  and  bade  him  farewell.  He  brought  misery  into 
my  house.     He  never  should  have  entered  it." 

*  "  Madam,  madam,  he  is  not  to  blame,"  I  interposed,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Steele. 

*  "  Do  I  blame  him  to  you,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  widow.  "  If  'tis 
he  who  sent  j^ou,  say  that  I  have  taken  counsel,  where  " — she 
spoke  with  a  very  pallid  cheek  now,  and  a  break  in  her  voice — 
**  where  all  who  ask  may  have  it ;  and  that  it  bids  me  to  part 
from  him,  and  to  see  him  no  more.  We  met  in  the  prison  for 
the  last  time — at  least  for  years  to  come.  It  may  be,  in  years 
hence,  when — when  our  knees  and  our  tears  and  our  contrition 
have  changed  our  sinful  hearts,  sir,  and  wrought  our  pardon, 
we  may  meet  again — but  not  now.  After  what  has  passed,  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  him.  I  wish  him  well,  sir;  but  I  wish  him 
farewell,  too;  and  if  he  has  that — that  regard  toward  us  which 
he  speaks  of,  I  beseech  him  to  prove  it  by  obeying  me  in  this.' 

*"I  shall  break  the  young  man's  heart,  madam,  by  this 
hard  sentence," '  Mr.  Steele  said. 

*  The  lady  shook    her  head,'  continued  my  kind  scholar. 

*  "The  hearts  of  young  men,  Mr.  Steele,  are  not  so  made,"  she 
said.  "  Mr.  Esmond  will  find  other — other  friends  !  The  mis- 
tress of  this  house  has  relented  very  much  toward  the  late 
lord's  son,"  she  added,  with  a  blush,  "  and  has  promised  me, 
that  is,  has  promised  that  she  will  care  for  his  fortune.  While 
I  live  in  it,  after  the  horrid,  horrid  deed  which  has  passed, 
Castlewood  must  never  be  a  home  to  him — never.    Nor  would 
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I  have  him  write  to  me — except — no — I  would  have  him  never 
write  to  me.  nor  see  him  more.  Give  him,  if  you  will,  my  part- 
ing— hush  I  not  a  word  of  this  before  my  daughter." 

*  Here  the  fair  Beatrix  entered  from  the  river,  with  her 
cheeks  flushing  with  health,  and  looking  only  the  more  lovely 
and  |fresh  for  the  mourning  habiliments  which  she  wore. 
And  my  Lady  Viscountess  said  : 

* "  Beatrix,  this  is  Mr.  Steele,  gentleman  usher  of  the  prince's 
highness.  VVhen  does  your  new  comedy  appear,  Mr.  Steele  ?" 
I  hope  thou  wilt  be  out  of  prison  for  the  first  night,  Harry.' 

The  sentimental   captain  concluded  his  sad  tale,    saying, 

*  Faith,  the  beauty  of  Mlia  pulcrior  drove  pulcram  matrem 
out  of  my  head  %  and  yet  as  I  came  down  the  river,  and 
though  r.bout  the  pair,  the  pallid  dignity  and  exquisite  grace 
of  the  matron  had  the  uppermost,  and  I  thought  her  even 
more  noble  than  the  virgin  ! ' 

The  party  of  prisoners  lived  very  well  in  Newgate,  and  with 
comforts  very  different  to  those  which  were  awarded  to  the 
poor  wretches  there  (his  insensibility  to  their  misery,  their 
gayety  still  more  frightful,  their  curses  and  blasphemy,  hath 
struck  with  a  kind  of  shame  since — as  proving  how  selfish, 
during  his  imprisonment,  his  own  particular  grief  was,  and 
how  entirely  the  thoughts  of  it  absorbed  him)  ;  if  the  three 
gentlemen  lived  well  under  the  care  of  the  Warden  of  New- 
gate, it  was  because  they  paid  well  ;  and  indeed  the  cost  at 
the  dearest  ordinary  or  the  grandest  tavern  in  London  could 
not  have  furnished  a  longer  reckoning,  than  our  host  of  the 

*  Handcuff  Inn  ' — as  Colonel  Westbury  called  it.  Our  rooms 
were  the  three  in  the  gate  over  Newgate — on  the  second  story 
looking  up  Newgate  Street  toward  Cheapside  and  Paul's 
Church.  And  we  had  leave  to  walk  on  the  roof,  and  could  see 
thence  Smithfield  and  the  Bluecoat  Boys'  School,  Gardens, 
and  the  Chartreux,  where,  as  Harry  Esmond  remembered,  Dick 
the  Scholar,  and  his  friend  Tom  Tusher,  had  had  their  schooling. 

Harry  could  never  have  paid  his  share  of  that  prodigious 
heavy  reckoning  which  my  landlord  brought  to  his  guests 
once  a  week  ;  for  he  had  but  three  pieces  in  his  pockets  that 
fatal  night  before  the  duel,  when  the  gentlemen  were  at  cards 
and  offered  to  play  five.  But  while  he  was  yet  ill  at  the 
Gatehouse,  after  Lady  Castle  wood  had  visited  him  there,  and 
before  his  trial,  there  came  one  in  an  orange-tawny  coat  and 
blue  lace,  the  livery  which  the  Esmonds  always  wore,  and 
brought  a  sealed  packet  for  Mr.  Esmond,  which  contained 
twenty  guineas  and  a  note  saying  that  a  counsel  had  been 
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appointed  for  liira,  and  that  more  money  would  be  forthcom- 
ing whenever  he  needed  it. 

'Twas  a  queer  letter  from  the  scholar  as  she  was,  or  as  she 
called  herself,  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Castlewood  ;  written 
in  the  strange  barbarous  French  which  she  and  many  other 
fine  ladies  of  that  time — witness  her  Grace  of  Portsmouth — 
employed.  Indeed,  spelling  was  not  an  article  of  general 
commodity  in  the  world  then,  and  my  Lord  Marlborough's 
letters  can  show  that  he,  for  one,  had  but  a  little  share  of  this 
part  of  grammar : 

Mono  Coussw  [my  Lady  Viscountess  Dowager  wrotej,  je  scay  que  vous  vous  eteg 
bravement  batew  et  grievement  bl^ssay— du  coste  de  feu  M .  le  Vicomte.  M .  Le  Compte 
de  Varique  ne  ae  playt  qua  parlay  de  vous  ;  M.de  Moon  au9y.  II  di  que  voue  avay 
Toulevv  vous  baatre  avecque  luy— que  vous  estes  plus  fort  que  luy  fur  rayscrimme— 
quil'y  a  surtout  certaine  Botte  que  vous  scavay  quil  n'a  januaay  eceu  pariay  :  et  que 
e'en  eut^te  fay  de  luy  si  vouseluy  vous  vous  fussiay  battews  ansamb.  Aincy  ce  pauv 
Vicompte  est  mort.  Mort  et  peutayt— Mon  coussin,  mon  coassin  !  jay  dans  la  tayste 
que  vous  n'estes  quung  pety  Monst— angcy  que  les  Esmonds  ong  touejours  este.  La 
veuve  est  chay  moy.  j'ay  recuilly  cet'  pauve  famme.  Elle  est  furieuse  coat  vous, 
allans  tous  les  jours  chercner  ley  Roy  (d'icy)  demandant  a  gran  cri  revanche  pour  son 
Mary.  Elle  ne  veux  voyre  ni  entende  parlay  de  vous  ;  pouriantelle  ne  fay  qu'en  parlay 
milfoy  par  jour.  Quand  vous  seray  hor  prison  venay  me  voyre.  J'auray  eoing  de 
vous.  Si  cette  petite  Prude  vent  se  d6faire  de  song  pety  Monste  (Helas  je  craing  qtiil 
ne  soy  Lrotar  1)  je  m'en  chargeray.  J'ay  encor  quelqu  interay  et  quelques  escus  de 
costay. 

La  Veuve  ee  raccommode  vec  Miladi  Marlboro  qui  est  tout  pui9ante  avecque  la 
Reine  Anne.  Cet  dam  senterayseut  pour  la  petite  prude ;  qui  pourctant  a  un  fl  da 
mesme  asge  que  vous  savay. 

En  sortant  de  prisong  venez  icy.  Je  ne  puy  vous  recevoir  chaymoy  k  cause  des 
mgchansetef  lu  monde,  may  pre  da  moy  vous  aurez  logement. 

ISABELLB  ViCOMTESSB  D'EsMOND. 

Marchioness  of  Esmond  this  lady  sometimes  called  herself, 
in  virtue  of  tliat  patent  which  had  been  given  by  the  late  King 
James  to  Harry  Esmond's  father  ;  and  in  this  state  she  haa 
her  train  carried  by  a  knight's  wife,  a  cup  and  cover  of  assay 
to  drink  from,  and  fringed  cloth. 

He  who  was  of  the  same  age  as  little  Francis,  whom  we 
shall  henceforth  call  Viscount  Castlewood  here,  was  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  born  in  the  same  year  and  month  with 
Frank,  and  just  proclaimed  at  Saint  Germains,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland. 

CHAPTER  m. 

I   TAKE    THE    QUEEN's    PAY    IN    QUIn's    REGIMENT. 

The  fellow  in  the  orange-tawny  livery  with  blue  lac(  and 
facings  was  in  waiting  when  Esmond  came  out  of  prison,  and, 
taking  the  young  gentleman's  slender  baggage,  led  the  way 
out  of  that  odious  Newgate,  and  by  Fleet  Conduit,  down  to 
the  Thames,  where  a  pair  of  oars  was  called,  and  they  went 
up  the  river  to  Chelsey.     Esmond  thought  the  sun  had  never 
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shone  so  bright,  nor  the  air  felt  so  fresh  and  exhilarating. 
Temple  Garden,  as  they  rowed  by,  looked  like  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  him,  and  the  aspect  of  the  quays,  wharves,  and  build- 
ings by  the  river,  Somerset  House,  and  Westminster  (where 
the  splendid  new  bridge  was  just  beginning),  Lambeth  tower 
and  palace,  and  that  busy  shining  scene  of  the  Thames  swarm- 
ing with  boats  and  barges,  filled  his  heart  with  pleasure  and 
cheerfulness — as  well  such  a  beautiful  scene  might  one  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  so  long,  and  with  so  many  dark  thoughts  deepeiv- 
ing  the  gloom  of  his  captivity.  They  rowed  up  at  length  to 
the  pretty  village  of  Chelsey,  where  the  nobilitj^  have  many 
handsome  country  houses;  and  so  came  to  my  Lady  Viscountess' 
house,  a  cheerful  new  house  in  the  row  facing  the  river,  with  a 
handsome  garden  behind  it,  and  a  pleasant  lookout  both  to- 
ward Surrey  and  Kensington,  where  stands  the  noble  ancient 
palace  of  the  Lord  Warwick,  Harry's  reconciled  adversary. 

Here  in  her  ladyship's  saloon  the  young  man  saw  again 
some  of  those  pictures  which  had  been  at  Castlewood,  and 
which  she  had  removed  thence  on  the  death  of  her  lord,  Harry's 
father.  Specially,  and  in  the  place  of  honor,  was  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  picture  of  the  Honorable  Mistress  Isabella  Esmond  as 
Diana,  in  yellow  satin,  with  a  bow  in  her  hand  and  a  crescent 
in  her  forehead,  and  dogs  frisking  about  her.  'Twas  painted 
about  the  time  when  royal  Endymions  were  said  to  find  favor 
with  this  virgin  huntress  ;  and,  as  goddesses  have  youth  per- 
petual, this  one  believed  to  the  day  of  her  death  that  she  never 
grew  older,  and  always  persisted  in  supposing  the  picture  was 
still  like  her. 

After  he  had  been  shown  to  her  room  by  the  groom  of 
the  chamber,  who  filled  many  offices  besides  in  her  lady- 
ship's modest  household,  and  after  a  proper  interval,  his  elderly 
goddess  Diana  vouchsafed  to  appear  to  the  young  man.  A 
blackamoor  in  a  Turkish  habit,  with  red  boots  and  a  silver  col 
lar,  on  which  the  viscountess'  arms  were  engraven,  preceded 
her  and  bore  her  cushion  ;  then  came  her  gentlewoman  ;  a  little 
pack  of  spaniels  barking  and  frisking  about  preceded  the  aus- 
tere huntress — then,  behold,  the  viscountess  herself  drop- 
ping odors.'  Esmond  recollected  from  his  childhood  that  rich 
aroma  of  musk  which  his  mother-in-law  (for  she  may  be  called 
so)  exhaled.  As  the  sjjy  grows  redder  and  redder  toward  sun- 
set, so,  in  the  decline  of  her  years,  the  cheeks  of  my  Lady 
Dowager  blushed  more  deeply.  Her  face  was  illuminated  with 
vermilion,  which  appeared  the  brighter  from  the  white  paint 
employed  to  set  it  Qff.     She  wore  the  ringlets  which  had  been 
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in  fashion  in  King  Charles'  time  ;  whereas  the  ladies  of  King; 
William's  had  headdresses  like  the  towers  of  Cybele.  Her 
eyes  gleamed  out  from  the  midst  of  this  queer  structure  of 
paint,  dyes,  and  pomatums.  Such  was  my  Lady  Viscountess, 
Mr.  Esmond's  father's  widow. 

He  made  her  such  a  profound  bow  as  her  dignity  and 
relationship  merited,  and  advanced  with  the  greatest  gravity, 
and  once  more  kissed  that  hand,  upon  the  trembling  knuckles 
of  wliich  glittered  a  score  of  rings — remembering  old  times 
when  that  trembling  hand  made  him  tremble.  *  Marchioness,' 
says  he,  bowing,  and  on  one  knee,  '  is  it  only  the  hand  I  may 
have  the  honor  of  saluting  ?  '  For,  accompanying  that  inward 
laughter,  which  the  sight  of  such  an  astonishing  old  figure  might 
well  produce  in  the  young  man,  there  was  good  will  too,  and 
the  kindness  of  consanguinity.  She  had  been  his  father's  wife, 
and  was  his  grandfather's  daughter.  She  had  suffered  him  in 
old  days,  and  was  kind  to  him  now  after  her  fashion.  And 
now  that  bar  sinister  was  removed  from  Esmond's  thought,  and 
that  secret  opprobrium  no  longer  cast  upon  his  mind,  he  was 
pleased  to  feel  family  ties  and  own  them — perhaps  secretly 
vain  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made,  and  to  think  that  he,  Esmond, 
was  really  the  chief  of  his  house,  and  only  prevented  by  his 
own  magnanimity  from  advancing  his  claim. 

At  least,  ever  since  he  had  learned  that  secret  from  his  poor 
patron  on  his  dying  bed,  actually  as  he  was  standing  beside  it, 
he  had  felt  an  independency  which  he  had  never  known  be- 
fore, and  which  since  did  not  desert  him.  So  he  called  his  old 
aunt  Marchioness,  but  with  an  air  as  if  he  was  the  Marquis  of 
Esmond  who  so  addressed  her. 

Did  she  read  in  the  young  gentleman's  eyes,  which  had  now 
no  fear  of  hers  or  their  superannuated  authority,  that  he  knew 
or  suspected  the  truth  about  his  birth  ?  She  gave  a  start  of 
surprise  at  his  altered  manner  :  indeed  it  was  quite  a  different 
bearing  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  student  who  had  paid  her  a 
visit  two  years  since,  and  whom  she  had  dismissed  with  five 
pieces  sent  by  the  groom  of  the  chamber.  She  eyed  him,  then 
trembled  a  little  more  than  was  her  wont,  perhaps,  and  said, 

*  Welcome,  cousin,'  in  a  frightened  voice. 

His  resolution,  as  has  been  said  before,  had  been  quite 
different,  namely,  so  to  bear  himself  through  life  as  if  the  secret 
of  his  birth  was  not  known  to  him  ;  but  he  suddenly  and  rightly 
determined  on  a  different  course.  He  asked  that  her  ladyship's 
attendants  should  be  dismissed,  and  when  they  were  private — 

*  Welcome,  nephew,  at  least,  madam,  it  should  be,'  he  said. 
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^A  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  me  and  to  you,  and  to  my 
poor  mother,  who  is  no  more.' 

'  I  declare  before  Heaven  that  I  was  guiltless  of  it,'  she  cried 
out,  giving  up  her  cause  at  once.  *  It  was  your  wicked  father 
who ' 

*  Who  brought  this  dishonor  on  our  family,'  says  Mr. 
Esmond.  *  I  know  it  full  well.  I  want  to  disturb  no  ore. 
Those  who  are  in  present  possession  have  been  my  dearest 
benefactors,  and  are  quite  innocent  of  intentional  wrong  to  me. 
The  late  lord,  my  dear  patron,  knew  not  the  truth  until  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  when  Father  Holt  brought  the  news 
to  him.' 

*  The  wretch  !  he  had  it  in  confession  !  he  had  it  in  confes- 
sion ! '  cried  out  the  Dowager  lady. 

*  Not  so.  He  learned  it  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  confession,' 
Mr.  Esmond  answered.  *  My  father,  when  wounded  at  the 
Boyne,  told  the  truth  to  a  French  priest,  who  was  in  hiding 
after  the  battle,  as  well  as  to  the  priest  there,  at  whose  house 
he  died.  This  gentleman  did  not  think  fit  to  divulge  the  story 
till  he  met  with  Mr.  Holt  at  St.  Omer's.  And  the  latter 
kept  it  back  for  his  own  purpose,  and  until  he  had  learned 
whether  my  mother  was  alive  or  no.  She  is  dead  years  since, 
my  poor  patron  told  me  with  his  dying  breath,  and  I  doubt  him 
not.  I  do  not  know  even  whether  I  could  prove  a  marriage. 
I  would  not  if  I  could.  I  do  not  care  to  bring  shame  on  our 
name,  or  grief  upon  those  whom  I  love,  however  hardly  they 
may  use  me.  My  father's  son,  madam,  won't  aggravate  the 
wrong  my  father  did  you.  Continue  to  be  his  widow,  and 
give  me  your  kindness.  'Tis  all  I  ask  from  you  ;  and  I  shall 
never  speak  of  this  matter  again.' 

*  Mais  vous  etes  un  noble  jeune  homme  ! '  breaks  out  my 
lady,  speaking,  as  usual  with  her  when  she  was  agitated,  in 
the  French  language. 

*  Noblesse  oblige,'  says  Mr.  Esmond,  making  her  a  low  bow. 
*  There  are  those  alive  to  whom,  in  return  for  their  love  to 
me,  I  often  fondly  said  I  would  give  my  life  away.  Shall  I 
be  their  enemy  now,  and  quarrel  about  a  title  ?  What  mat- 
ters who  has  it  ?     'Tis  with  the  family  still.' 

*  What  can  there  be  in  that  little  prude  of  a  woman  that 
makes  men  so  raffoler  about  her?  '  cries  out  my  Lady  Dowager. 
*She  was  here  for  a  month  petitioning  the  king.  She  is  pretty 
and  well  conserved  ;  but  she  has  not  the  bel  air.  In  his  late 
Majesty's  Court  all  the  men  pretended  to  admire  her,  and  she 
was  no  better  than  a  little  wax  doll.     She  is  better  now,  and 
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looks  the  sister  of  her  daughter  ;  but  what  mean  you  all  by 
bepraisiiig  her  ?  Mr.  Steele,  who  was  in  waiting  on  Prince 
George,  seeing  her  with  her  two  children  going  to  Kensington, 
writ  a  poem  about  her,  and  says  he  shall  wear  her  colors  and 
dress  in  black  for  the  future.  Mr.  Congreve  says  he  will  write 
a  "Mourning  Widow,"  that  shall  be  better  than  his  "  Mourning 
Bride."  Though  their  husbands  quarreled  and  fought  when 
that  wretch  Churchhilldeserted  the  king  (for  which  he  deserved 
to  be  hung).  Lady  Marlborough  has  again  gone  wild  about  the 
little  widow  ;  insulted  me  in  my  own  drawing  room  by  saying 
that  'twas  not  the  old  widow,  but  the  young  viscountess,  she 
had  come  to  see.  Little  Castlewood  and  little  Lord  Churchill 
are  to  be  sworn  friends,  and  have  boxed  each  other  twice  or 
thrice  like  brothers  already.  'Twas  that  wicked  young  Mohun 
who,  coming  back  from  the  provinces,  lastj^ear,  where  he  had 
disinterred  her,  raved  about  her  all  the  winter,  and  said  she  was 
a  pearl  set  before  swine,  and  killed  poor  stupid  Frank.  The 
quarrel  was  all  about  his  wife.  I  know  'twas  all  about  her. 
Was  there  anything  between  her  and  Mohun,  nephew  ?  Tell 
me  now — was  there  anything?  About  yourself,  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  answer  questions.' 

Mr.  Esmond  blushed  up.  *  My  lady's  virtue  is  like  that  of 
a  saint  in  heaven,  madam,'  he  cried  out. 

*  Eh,  mon  neveu  !  Many  saints  get  to  heaven  after  having 
a  deal  to  repent  of.  I  believe  you  are  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
fools  and  madly  in  love  with  her.' 

*  Indeed,  I  loved  and  honored  her  before  all  the  world,' 
Esmond  answered.     *  I  take  no  shame  in  that.' 

*And  she  has  shut  her  door  on  you — given  the  living  to 
that  horrid  young  cub,  son  of  that  horrid  old  bear  Tusher,  and 
says  she  will  never  see  you  more.  Monsieur  mon  neveu — we 
are  all  like  that.  When  I  was  a  young  woman,  I'm  positive 
that  a  thousand  duels  were  fought  about  me.  And  when  poor 
M.  de  Souchy  drowned  himself  in  the  canal  at  Bruges  because 
I  danced  with  Count  Springbock,  I  couldn't  squeeze  out  a 
single  tear,  but  danced  till  five  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
'Twas  the  count — no,  'twas  my  Lord  Ormond  that  played  the 
fiddles,  and  his  Majesty  did  me  the  honor  of  dancing  all  night 
with  me.  How  you  are  grown  !  You  have  got  the  hel  air.  You 
are  a  black  man.  Our  Esmonds  are  all  black.  The  little 
prude's  son  is  fair  ;  so  w^as  his  father — fair  and  stupid.  You 
were  an  ugly  little  wretch  w^hen  you  came  to  Castlewood — you 
were  all  eyes  like  a  young  crow.  We  intended  you  should  be 
a  priest.     That  awful  Father  Holt — how  he  used  to  frighten 
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me  when  I  was  ill !  I  have  a  comfortable  director  now — the 
Abbe  Douillette — a  dear  man.  We  make  meager  on  Fridays 
always.  My  cook  is  a  devout,  pious  man.  You,  of  course,  are 
of  the  right  way  of  thinking.  They  say  the  Prince  of  Orange 
is  very  ill  indeed.' 

In  this  way  the  old  dowager  rattled  on  remorselessly  to  Mr. 
Esmond,  who  was  quite  astounded  with  her  present  vohibility, 
contrasting  it  with  her  former  haughty  behavior  to  him.  But 
she  had  taken  him  into  favor  for  the  moment,  and  chose  not 
only  to  like  him,  as  far  as  her  nature  permitted,  but  to  be  afraid 
of  him  ;  and  he  found  himself  to  be  as  familiar  with  her  now  as 
a  young  man,  as,  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  timorous  and  silent. 
She  was  as  good  as  her  word  respecting  him.  She  introduced 
him  to  lier  company,  of  which  she  entertained  a  good  deal — of 
the  adherents  of  King  James  of  course — and  a  great  deal  of 
loud  intriguing  took  place  over  her  card  tables.  She  presented 
Mr.  Esmond  as  her  kinsman  to  many  persons  of  honor  ;  she 
supplied  him  not  illiberally  with  money,  which  he  had  no  scruple 
in  accepting  from  her,  considering  the  relationship  which  he 
bore  to  her,  and  the  sacrifices  which  he  himself  was  making  in 
behalf  of  the  family.  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  con- 
tinue at  no  woman's  apron-strings  longer  ;  and  perhaps  had 
cast  about  how  he  should  distinguish  ]iimself,'and  make  himself 
a  name,  which  his  singular  fortune  had  denied  him.  A  discon- 
tent with  his  former  bookish  life  and  quietude — a  bitter  feeling 
of  revolt  at  that  slavery  in  which  he  had  chosen  to  confine  him- 
self for  the  sake  of  those  whose  hardness  toward  him  made  his 
heart  bleed — a  restless  wish  to  see  men  and  the  world — led 
him  to  think  of  the  military  profession;  at  any  rate,  to  desire 
to  see  a  few  campaigns,  and  accordingly  he  pressed  his  new 
patroness  to  get  him  a  pair  of  colors  ;  and  one  day  had  the 
honor  of  finding  himself  appointed  an  ensign  in  Colonel  Quin's 
regiment  of  Fusileers  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

Mr.  Esmond's  commission  was  scarce  three  weeks  old  when 
that  accident  befell  King  William  which  ended  the  life  of  the 
greatest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest,  and  most  clement  sovereign 
whom  England  ever  knew.  'Twas  the  fashion  of  the  hostile 
party  to  assail  this  great  prince's  reputation  during  his  life, 
but  the  joy  which  they  and  all  his  enemies  in  Europe  showed 
at  his  death  is  a  proof  of  the  terror  in  which  they  held  him. 
Young  as  Esmond  was,  he  was  wise  enough  (and  generous 
enough  too,  let  it  be^id)  to  scorn  that  indecency  of  gratula- 
tion  which  broke  out  among  the  followers  of  King  James  in 
London  upon  the  death  of  this  illustrious  prince,  this  invincible 
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warrior,  this  wise  and  moderate  statesman.  Loyalty  to  the 
exiled  king's  family  was  traditional,  as  has  been  said,  in  that 
house  to  which  Mr.  Esmond  belonged.  His  father's  widow 
had  all  her  hopes,  sympathies,  recollections,  prejudices,  en- 
gaged on  King  James'  side,  and  was  certainly  as  noisy  a  con- 
spirator as  ever  asserted  the  king's  rights  or  abused  his 
opponents  over  a  quadrille  table  or  a  dish  of  bohea.  Her 
ladyship's  house  swarmed  with  ecclesiastics  in  disguise  and 
out,  with  tale-bearers  from  St.  Germains,  and  quidnuncs  that 
knew  the  last  news  from  Versailles,  nay,  the  exact  force  and 
number  of  the  next  expedition  which  the  French  king  was  to 
send  from  Dunkirk,  and  which  was  to  swallow  up  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  his  army,  and  his  Court.  She  had  received  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  when  he  landed  here  in  '96.  She  kept  the 
glass  he  drank  from,  vowing  she  never  would  use  it  till  she 
drank  King  James  III.'s  health  in  it  on  his  Majesty's 
return  ;  she  had  tokens  from  the  queen,  and  relics  of  the  saint 
who,  if  the  story  was  true,  had  not  always  been  a  saint  as  far 
as  she  and  many  others  were  concerned.  She  believed  in  the 
miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  had  a  hundred  authentic 
stories  of  wondrous  cures  effected  by  the  blessed  king's  rosa- 
ries, the  medals  which  he  wore,  the  locks  of  his  hair,  or  what 
not.  Esmond  remembered  a  score  of  marvelous  tales  which 
the  credulous  old  woman  told  him.  There  was  the  bishop  of 
Autun  that  was  healed  of  a  malady  he  liad  for  forty  years, 
and  which  left  him  after  he  said  mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
king's  soul.  There  was  M.  Marais,  a  surgeon  in  Auvergne, 
who  had  a  palsy  in  both  his  legs,  which  was  cured  through 
the  king's  intercession.  There  was  Philip  Pitet,  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, who  had  a  suffocating  cough  which  well-nigh  killed 
him,  but  he  besought  relief  of  Heaven  through  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  the  blessed  king,  and  he  straightway  felt  a 
profuse  sweat  breaking  out  all  over  him  and  was  recovered 
perfectly.  And  there  was  the  wife  of  M.  Lepervier,  dancing 
master  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  who  was  entirely  eased  of 
a  rheumatism  by  the  king's  intercession,  of  which  miracle 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  her  surgeon  and  his  apprentice 
had  given  their  testimony  under  oath  that  they  did  not  in  any 
way  contribute  to  the  cure.  Of  these  tales,  and  a  thousand 
like  them,  Mr.  Esmond  believed  as  much  as  he  chose.  His 
kinswoman's  greater  faith  had  swallow  for  them  all. 

The  English  High  Church  party  did  not  adopt  these  legends. 
But  truth  and  honor,  as  they  thought,  bound  them  to  the 
exiled  king's  side,  nor  had  the  banished  family  any  warmer 
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supporter  than  that  kind  lady  of  Castlewood  in  whose  house 
Esmond  was  brought  up.  She  influenced  her  husband  very 
much  more  perhaps  tlian  my  lord  knew^,  who  admired  his  wife 
prodigiously  though  he  might  be  inconstant  to  her,  and  who, 
adverse  to  the  trouble  of  tliinking  himself,  gladly  enough 
adopted  the  opinions  which  she  chose  for  him.  To  one  of  her 
fjmple  and  faithful  heart  allegiance  to  any  sovereign  but  the 
one  was  impossible.  To  serve  King  William  for  interest's 
sake  would  have  been  a  monstrous  hypocrisy  and  treason. 
Her  pure  conscience  could  no  more  have  consented  to  it  than 
to  a  theft,  a  forgery,  or  any  other  base  action.  Lord  Castle- 
wood might  have  been  won  over,  no  doubt,  but  his  wife  never 
could,  and  he  submitted  his  conscience  to  hers  in  this  case,  as 
he  did  in  most  others  when  he  was  not  tempted  too  sorely. 
And  it  was  from  his  affection  and  gratitude  most  likely,  and 
from  that  eager  devotion  for  his  mistress  which  characterized 
all  Esmond's  youth,  that  the  young  man  subscribed  to  this 
and  other  articles  of  faith  which  his  fond  benefactress  set 
him.  Had  she  been  a  Whig,  he  had  been  one  ;  had  she  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Fox  and  turned  Quaker,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
abjured  ruffles  and  a  periwig,  and  have  forsworn  swords,  lace 
coats,  and  clocked  stockings.  In  the  scholars'  boyish  disputes 
at  the  university,  where  parties  ran  very  high,  Esmond  was 
noted  as  a  Jacobite,  and  very  likely  from  vanity  as  much  as 
affection  took  the  side  of  his  family. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  the  country  and  more 
than  a  half  of  the  nation  were  on  his  side.  Ours  is  the  most 
loyal  people  in  the  world  surely  ;  we  admire  our  kings  and  are 
faithful  to  them  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  true  to  us. 
'Tis  a  wonder  to  anyone  who  looks  back  at  the  history  of  the 
Stuart  family  to  think  how  they  kicked  their  crowns  away 
from  them  ;  how  they  flung  away  chances  after  chances  ;  what 
treasures  of  loyalty  they  dissipated,  and  how  fatall}'^  they  were 
bent  on  consummating  their  own  ruin.  If  ever  men  had  fidelity 
'twas  they  ;  if  ever  men  squandered  opportunity 'twas  they  ;  and 
of  all  the  enemies  they  had,  they  themselves  were  themost  fatal.* 

When  the  Princess  Anne  succeeded  the  weary  nation  was 
glad  enough  to  cry  a  truce  from  all  these  wars,  controversies, 
and  conspiracies,  and  to  accept  in  the  person  of  a  princess  of 
the  blood  royal  a  compromise  between  the  parties  into  which 
the  country  was  divided.  The  Tories  could  serve  under  her 
with  easy  consciences  ;  though  a  Tory  herself,  she  represented 

♦  O  nonoi,   olov  Sri  vv   fleoC?   /Sporol   airiooJVTai, 
ef  r^fieoiv  yap  (jtatrl  KaK   efxfifvai,  oi  6e  Kal  avToi 
<r<f>it<riy  iraaOa^iriaLV  vnip  (xopov  aX.yi  i\oviriV' 
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the  triumph  of  the  Whig  opinion.  The  people  of  England, 
always  liking  that  their  princes  should  be  attached  to  their 
own  families,  were  pleased  to  think  the  princess  was  faithful 
to  hers  ;  and  up  to  the  very  last  day  and  hour  of  her  reign, 
and  but  for  that  fatality  which  he  inherited  from  his  fathers 
along  with  their  claims  to  the  English  crown,  King  James 
III.  might  have  worn  it.  But  he  neither  knew  how  to  wait 
an  opportunity  nor  to  use  it  when  he  had  it ;  but  he  was  ven- 
turesome when  he  ought  to  have  been  cautious,  and  cautious 
when  he  ought  to  have  dared  everything.  'Tis  with  a  sort  of 
rage  at  his  inaptitude  that  one  thinks  of  his  melancholy  story. 
Do  the  Fates  deal  more  specially  with  kings  than  with  com- 
mon men?  One  is  apt  to  imagine  so,  in  considering  the  history 
of  that  royal  race,  in  whose  behalf  so  much  fidelity,  so  much 
valor,so  much  blood,  were  desperately  and  bootlessly  expended. 

The  king  dead  then,  the  Princess  Anne  (ugly  Anne  Hyde's 
daughter,  our  dowager  at  Chelsey  called  her)  was  proclaimed 
by  trumpeting  heralds  all  over  the  town  from  Westminster  to 
Ludgate  Hill,  amid  immense  jubilations  of  the  people. 

Next  week  my  Lord  Marlborough  was  promoted  to  the  Gar- 
ter, and  to  be  captain  general  of  her  Majesty's  forces  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  appointment  only  inflamed  the  dowager's 
rage,  or,  as  she  thought  it,  her  fidelity  to  her  rightful  sovereign. 
*  The  princess  is  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  that  fury  of  a 
woman,  who  comes  into  my  drawing  room  and  insults  me  to 
my  face.  What  can  come  to  a  country  that  is  given  over  to 
such  a  woman?'  says  the  dowager.  *As  for  that  double-faced 
traitor,  my  Lord  Marlborough,  he  has  betrayed  every  man  and 
every  woman  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal,  except  his  horrid 
wife,  who  makes  him  tremble.  'Tis  all  over  with  the  country 
when  it  has  got  into  the  clutches  of  such  wretches  as  these.' 

Esmond's  old  kinswoman  saluted  the  new  powers  in  this 
way  ;  but  some  good  fortune  at  last  occurred  to  a  family  which 
Stood  in  great  need  of  it,  by  the  advancement  of  these  famous 
personages,  who  benefited  humbler  people  that  had  the  luck  of 
being  in  their  favor.  Before  Mr.  Esmond  left  England  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  being  then  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  had 
joined  his  regiment,  and  was  busy  at  drill,  learning  the  practice 
^nd  mysteries  of  the  musket  and  pike,  he  heard  that  a  pension 
in  the  stamp  office  had  been  got  for  his  late  beloved  mistress, 
and  that  the  young  Mistress  Beatrix  was  also  to  be  taken  into 
Court.  So  much  good,  at  least,  had  come  of  the  poor  widow's 
visit  to  London,  not  revenge  upon  her  husband's  enemies,  but 
reconcilement  to  old  friends  who  pitied  and  seemed  inclined 
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to  serve  her.  As  for  the  comrades  in  prison  and  the  late  mis- 
fortune, Colonel  Westbury  was  with  the  captain  general  gone 
to  Holland  ;  Captain  Macartney  was  now  at  Portsmouth  with 
his  regiment  of  Fusileers,  and  the  force  under  command  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  bound  for  Spain  it  was  said  ;  my 
Lord  Warwick  was  returned  home  ;  and  Lord  Mohun,  so  far 
from  being  punished  for  the  homicide  which  had  brought  so 
much  grief  and  change  into  the  Esmond  family,  was  gone  in 
company  of  my  Lord  Macclesfield's  splendid  embassy  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  carrying  the  Garter  to  his  Highness,  and 
a  complimentary  letter  from  the  queen. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

RECAPITULATIONS. 

From  such  fitful  lights  as  could  be  cast  upon  his  dark  his- 
tory by  the  broken  narrative  of  his  poor  patron,  torn  by  re- 
morse and  struggling  in  the  last  pangs  of  dissolution,  Mr. 
Esmond  had  been  made  to  understand  so  far  that  his  mother 
was  long  since  dead  ;  and  so  there  could  be  no  question  as  re- 
garded her  or  her  honor,  tarnished  by  her  husband's  desertion 
and  injury,  to  influence  her  son  in  any  steps  which  he  might 
take  either  for  prosecuting  or  relinquishing  his  own  just  claims. 
It  appeared  from  my  poor  lord's  hurried  confession  that  he 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case  only 
two  years  since,  when  Mr.  Holt  visited  him,  and  would  have 
implicated  him  in  one  of  those  many  conspiracies  by  which  the 
secret  leaders  of  King  James'  party  in  this  country  were  ever 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  Prince  of  Orange's  life  or  power — 
conspiracies  so  like  murder,  so  cowardly  in  the  means  used,  so 
wicked  in  the  end,  that  our  nation  has  sure  done  well  in  throw- 
ing off  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  unhappy  family  that 
could  not  vindicate  its  right  except  by  such  treachery — by  such 
dark  intrigue  and  base  agents.  There  were  designs  against 
King  William  that  were  no  more  honorable  than  the  ambushes 
of  cut-throats  and  footpads.  'Tis  humiliating  to  think  that  a 
great  prince,  possessor  of  a  great  and  sacred  right,  and  up- 
holder of  a  great  cause,  should  have  stooped  to  such  baseness 
of  assassination  and  treasons  as  are  proved  by  the  unfortunate 
King  James'  own  warrant  and  sign  manual  given  to  his  sup- 
porters in  this  countrj^  What  he  and  they  called  lev3^ing  war 
was,  in  truth,  no  better  than  instigating  murder.  The  noble 
Prince  of  Orange  burst  magnanim(^isly  through  these  feeble 
meshes  of  conspiracy  in  which  his  enemies  tried  to  envelop 
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him  ;  it  seemed  as  if  their  cowardly  daggers  broke  upon  the 
breast  of  his  undaunted  resolution.  After  King  James'  death, 
the  queen  and  her  people  at  St.  Germains — priests  and  women 
for  the  most  part — continued  their  intrigues  in  behalf  of  the 
young  prince,  James  III.,  as  he  was  called  in  France  and 
by  his  party  here  (this  prince,  or  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  was 
born  in  the  same  year  with  Esmond's  young  pupil  Frank,  my 
Lord  Viscount's  son)  ;  and  the  prince's  affairs  being  in  the 
hands  of  priests  and  women,  were  conducted  as  priests  and 
women  will  conduct  them,  artfully,  cruelly,  feebly,  and  to  a 
certain  bad  issue.  The  moral  of  the  Jesuit's  story  I  think  as 
wholesome  a  one  as  ever  was  writ :  the  artf ulest,  the  wisest, 
the  most  toilsome  and  dexterous  plot-builders  in  the  world — 
there  always  comes  a  day  when  the  roused  public  indignation 
kicks  their  flimsy  edifice  down,  and  sends  its  cowardly  enemies 
a-flying.  Mr.  Swift  hath  finely  described  that  passion  for  in- 
trigue, that  love  of  secrecy,  slander,  and  lying,  which  belongs 
to  weak  people,  hangers-on  of  weak  Courts.  'Tis  the  nature  of 
such  to  hate  and  envy  the  strong  and  conspire  their  ruin  ;  and 
the  conspiracy  succeeds  very  well,  and  everything  presages 
the  satisfactory  overthrow  of  the  great  victim,  until  one 
day  Gulliver  rouses  himself,  shakes  off  the  little  vermin  of 
an  enemy,  and  walks  away  unmolested.  Ah  !  the  Irish  soldiers 
might  well  say  after  the  Boyne:  *  Change  kings  with  us,  and 
we  will  fight  it  over  again.'  Indeed  the  fight  was  not  fair 
between  the  two.  'Twas  a  weak,  priest-ridden,  woman-ridden 
man,  with  such  puny  allies  and  weapons  as  his  own  poor  nature 
led  him  to  choose,  contending  against  the  schemes,  the  general- 
ship, the  wisdom,  and  the  heart  of  a  hero. 

On  one  of  these  many  coward's  errands  then  (for,  as  I  view 
them  now,  I  can  call  them  no  less),  Mr.  Holt  had  come  to  my 
lord  at  Castlewood,  proposing  some  infallible  plan  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  destruction,  in  which  my  Lord  Viscount, 
loyalist  as  he  was,  had  indignantly  refused  to  join.  As  far  as 
Mr.  Esmond  could  gather  from  his  dying  words.  Holt  came  to 
my  lord  with  a  plan  of  insurrection  and  offer  of  the  renewal, 
in  his  person,  of  that  marquis'  title  which  King  James  had 
conferred  on  the  preceding  viscount ;  and  on  refusal  of  this 
bribe  a  threat  was  made,  on  Holt's  part,  to  upset  my  Lord  Vis- 
count's claim  to  his  estate  and  title  of  Castlewood  altogether. 
To  back  this  astounding  piece  of  intelligence,  of  which  Henry 
Esmond's  patron  now  had  the  first  light.  Holt  came  armed 
with  the  late  lord's  dyin^  declaration,  after  the  affair  of  the 
Boyne,  at  Trim,  in  Ireland,  made  both  to  the  Irish  nriest  and 
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a  French  ecclesiastic  of  Holt's  order  that  was  with  King  James' 
array.  Holt  showed,  or  pretended  to  show,  the  marriage  cer- 
tificate of  thelate  ViscountEsmond  with  my  mother,  in  the  city 
of  Brussels,  in  the  year  1677,  when  the  viscount,  then  Thomas 
Esmond,  was  serving  with  the  English  army  in  Flanders  ;  he 
could  show,  he  said,  that  this  Gertrude,  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band long  since,  was  alive  and  a  professed  nun  in  the  year 
1685,  at  Brussels,  in  which  year  Thomas  Esmond  married  his 
uncle's  daughter  Isabella,  now  called  Viscountess  Dowager  of 
Castlewood  ;  and  leaving  him  for  twelve  hours  to  consider 
this  astounding  news,  so  the  poor  dying  lord  said,  disappeared 
with  the  papers  in  the  mysterious  way  in  which  he  came. 
Esmond  knew  how,  well  enough ;  by  that  window  from 
which  he  had  seen  the  father  issue  ;  but  there  was  no  need  to 
explain  to  my  poor  lord  ;  only  to  gather  from  his  parting  lips 
the  words  which  he  would  soon  be  able  to  utter  no  more. 

Ere  the  twelve  hours  were  over  Holt  himself  was  a  prisoner, 
implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's  conspiracy,  and  locked  up  at 
Hexton  first,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Tower,  leaving 
the  poor  Lord  Viscount,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  others  being 
taken,  in  daily  apprehension  of  his  return,  when  (as  my  Lord 
Castlewood  declared,  calling  God  to  witness  and  with  tears  in 
his  dying  eyes)  it  had  been  his  intention  at  once  to  give  up 
his  estate  and  his  title  to  their  proper  owner,  and  to  retire  to 
his  own  house  at  Walcote  with  his  family.  *And  would  to 
God  I  had  done  it,'  the  poor  lord  said.  *  I  would  not  be  here 
now,  wounded  to  death,  a  miserable,  stricken  man  ! ' 

My  lord  waited  day  after  day,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
no  messenger  came  ;  but  at  a  month's  end  Holt  got  means  to 
convey  to  him  a  message  out  of  the  Tower  which  was  to  this 
effect :  that  he  should  consider  all  unsaid  that  had  been  said, 
and  that  things  were  as  they  were. 

*  I  had  a  sore  temptation,'  said  my  poor  lord.  *  Since  I  had 
come  into  this  cursed  title  of  Castlewood,  which  hath  never 
prospered  with  me,  I  have  spent  far  more  than  the  income  of 
that  estate,  and  my  paternal  one,  too.  I  calculated  all  my 
means  down  to  the  last  shilling,  and  found  I  never  could  pay 
you  back,  my  poor  Harry,  whose  fortune  I  had  had  for  twelve 
years.  My  wife  and  children  must  have  gone  out  of  the  house 
dishonored,  and  beggars.  God  knows,  it  hath  been  a  misera- 
ble one  for  me  and  mine.  Like  a  coward,  I  clung  to  that  respite 
which  Holt  gave  me.  I  kept  the  truth  from  Rachel  and  you. 
I  tried  to  win  money  of  Mohun,  and  only  plunged  deeper  into 
debt ;  I  scarce  dared  look  thee  in  the  face  when  I  saw  thee. 
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This  sword  liath  been  lianging  over  my  head  these  two  years. 
I  swear  I  felt  liappy  when  Mohun's  blade  entered  my  side.' 

After  lying  ten  months  in  the  Tower,  Holt,  against  whom 
nothingcouldbe  found  except  tliat  lie  wasa  Jesuit  priest,known 
to  be  in  King  James'  interest,  was  put  on  shipboard  by  the  in- 
corrigible forgiveness  of  King  William,  who  promised  him, 
however,  a  hanging  if  ever  he  should  again  set  foot  on  English 
shore.  More  than  once,  while  he  was  in  prison  himself, Esmond 
had  thought  where  those  papers  could  be,  which  the  Jesuit  had 
shown  to  his  patron,  and  which  had  such  an  interest  for  him- 
self. They  were  not  found  on  Mr.  Holt's  person  when  that 
father  was  apprehended,  for  had  such  been  the  case  my  lords 
of  the  council  had  seen  them,  and  this  family  history  had  long 
since  been  made  public.  However,  Esmond  cared  not  to  seek 
the  papers.  His  resolution  being  taken,  his  poor  mother  dead, 
what  matter  to  him  that  documents  existed  proving  his  right 
to  a  title  which  he  was  determined  not  to  claim,  and  of  which 
he  vowed  never  to  deprive  that  family  which  he  loved  best  in 
the  world  ?  Perhaps  he  took  agreater  pride  out  of  his  sacrifice 
than  he  would  have  had  in  tiiose  honors  which  he  was  resolved 
to  forego.  Again,  as  long  as  these  titles  were  not  forthcoming, 
Esmond's  kinsman,  dear  young  Francis,  was  the  honorable  and 
undisputed  owner  of  the  Castlewood  estate  and  title.  The 
mere  word  of  a  Jesuit  could  not  overset  Frank's  right  of 
occupancy,  and  so  Esmond's  mind  felt  actually  at  ease  to  think 
the  papers  were  missing,  and  in  their  absence  his  dear  mistress 
and  her  son  the  lawful  lady  and  lord  of  Castlewood. 

Very  soon  after  his  liberation  Mr.  Esmond  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  ride  to  that  village  of  Ealing  where  he  had  passed  his 
earliest  years  in  this  country,  and  to  see  if  his  old  guardians 
were  still  alive  and  inhabitants  of  that  place.  But  the  only 
relic  which  he  found  of  old  M.  Pastoureau  was  a  stone  in  the 
churchyard,  which  told  that  Athanasius  Pastoureau,  a  native 
of  Flanders,  lay  there  buried,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  The  old 
man's  cottage,  which  Esmond  perfectly  recollected,  and  the 
garden  (where  in  his  childhood  he  had  passed  many  hours  of 
play  and  reverie,  and  had  many  a  beating  from  his  termagant 
of  a  foster  mother),  were  now  in  the  occupation  of  quite  a 
different  family  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  learn 
in  the  village  what  had  become  of  Pastoureau's  widow  and 
children.  The  clerk  of  the  parish  recollected  her — tlie  old 
man  was  scarce  altered  in  the  fourteen  years  that  had  passed 
since  last  Esmond  set  e^'^es  on  him.  It  appeared  she  had  pretty 
soon  consoled  herself  after  the  death  of  her  old  husband,  whom 
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she  ruled  over,  by  taking  a  new  one  younger  than  herself,  who 
spent  lier  money  and  ill-treated  her  and  her  children.  The 
girl  died ;  one  of  the  boys  'listed ;  the  other  had  gone  apprentice. 
Old  Mr.  Rogers,  the  clerk,  said  he  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Pas- 
toureau  was  dead  too.  She  and  her  husband  had  left  Ealing 
this  seven  year  ;  and  so  Mr.  Esmond's  hopes  of  gaining  any 
information  regarding  his  parentage  from  this  family  were 
brought  to  an  end.  He  gave  the  old  clerk  a  crown  piece  for 
his  news,  smiling  to  think  of  the  time  when  he  and  his  little 
playfellows  had  slunk  out  of  the  churchyard,  or  hidden  behind 
the  gravestones,  at  the  approach  of  this  awful  authority. 

Who  was  his  mother  ?  What  had  her  name  been  ?  When 
did  she  die  ?  Esmond  longed  to  find  someone  who  could 
answer  these  questions  to  him,  and  tliought  even  of  putting 
them  to  his  aunt  the  viscountess,  who  had  innocently  taken 
the  name  which  belonged  of  right  to  Harry's  mother.  But 
she  knew  nothing,  or  chose  to  know  nothing  on  this  subject, 
nor,  indeed,  could  Mr.  Esmond  press  her  to  speak  much  on  it. 
Father  Holt  was  the  only  man  who  could  enlighten  him,  and 
Esmond  felt  he  must  wait  until  some  fresh  chance  or  new  in- 
trigue might  put  him  face  to  face  with  his  old  friend,  or  bring 
that  restless,  indefatigable  spirit  back  to  England  again. 

The  appointment  to  his  ensigncy,  and  the  preparations 
necessary  for  the  campaign,presently  gave  the  young  gentleman 
other  matters  to  think  of.  His  new  patroness  treated  him  very 
kindly  and  liberally  ;  she  promised  to  make  interest,  and  pay 
money,  too,  to  get  him  a  company  speedily ;  she  bade  him  pro- 
cure a  handsome  outfit,  both  of  clothes  and  of  arms,  and  was 
pleased  to  admire  him  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
his  laced  scarlet  coat,  and  to  permit  him  to  salute  her  on  the 
occasion  of  this  interesting  investure.  *  Red,'  says  she,  toss- 
ing up  her  old  head,  *  hath  always  been  the  color  worn  by  the 
Esmonds.'  And  so  her  ladyship  wore  it  on  her  own  cheeks 
very  faithfully  to  the  last.  She  would  have  him  be  dressed, 
she  said,  as  became  his  father's  son,  and  paid  cheerfully  for  his 
five-pound  beaver,  his  black  buckled  periwig,  and  his  fine 
holland  shirts,  and  his  swords,  and  his  pistols,  mounted  with 
silver.  Since  the  day  he  was  born  poor  Harry  had  never 
looked  such  a  fine  gentleman  :  his  liberal  stepmother  filled 
his  purse  with  guineas,  too,  some  of  which  Captain  Steele  and 
a  few  choice  spirits  helped  Harry  to  spend  in  an  enter- 
tainment which  Dick  ordered  (and,  indeed,  would  have 
paid  for,  but  that  he  had  no  money  when  the  reckoning  was 
called  for,  nor  would  the  landlord  give  him  any  more  credit) 
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at   the   Garter,  over  against  the  gate  of  the  palace,  in  Pall 
Mall. 

The  old  viscountess,  indeed,  if  she  had  done  Esmond  any 
wrong  formerly,  seemed  inclined  to  repair  it  by  the  present 
kindness  of  her  behavior  ;  she  embraced  him  copiously  at  part- 
ing, wept  plentifully,  bade  him  write  by  every  packet,  and  gave 
him  an  inestimable  relic,  which  she  besought  him  to  wear  round 
his  neck — a  medal,  blessed  by  I  know  not  wliat  Pope,  and 
worn  by  his  late  sacred  Majesty  King  James.  So  Esmond 
arrived  at  his  regiment  with  a  better  equipage  than  most  young 
officers  could  afford.  He  was  older  than  most  of  his  seniors, 
and  had  a  further  advantage  which  belonged  but  to  very  few  of 
the  army  gentlemen  of  his  day — many  of  whom  could  do  little 
more  than  write  their  names — that  he  had  read  much,  both  at 
home  and  at  the  university,  was  master  of  two  or  three  lan- 
guages, and  had  that  further  education  which  neither  books  nor 
years  will  give,  but  which  some  men  get  from  the  silent  teach- 
ing of  adversity.  She  is  a  great  schoolmistress,  as  many  a  poor 
fellow  knows  that  hath  held  his  hand  out  to  her  ferrule  and 
whimpered  over  his  lesson  before  her  awful  chair, 

CHAPTER  V. 

1  GO    ON   THE   VIGO   BAY   EXPEDITION,    TASTE   SALT  WATER, 
AND   SMELL   POWDER. 

The  first  expedition  in  which  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  honor 
to  be  engaged  rather  resembled  one  of  the  invasions  projected 
by  the  redoubted  Captain  Avery  or  Captain  Kid  than  a  war 
between  crowned  heads,  carried  on  by  generals  of  rank  and 
honor.  On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1602,  a  great  fleet  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  sail  set  sail  from  Spithead,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Shovell,  having  on  board  twelve  thousand  troops, 
with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond  as  the  captain  general  of 
the  expedition.  One  of  these  twelve  thousand  heroes  having 
never  been  to  sea  before,  or,  at  least,  only  once  in  his  infancy, 
when  he  made  the  voyage  to  England  from  that  unknown 
country  where  he  was  born — one  of  these  twelve  thousand — 
the  junior  ensign  of  Colonel  Quin's  regiment  of  Fusileers 
— was  in  a  quite  unheroic  state  of  corporal  prostration  a  few 
hours  after  sailing,  and  an  enemy,  had  he  boarded  the  ship, 
would  have  had  easy  work  of  him.  From  Portsmouth  we 
put  into  Plymouth,  and  took  in  fresh  re-enforcements.  We 
were  off  Finisterre  on  the  31st  of  July,  so  Esmond's  table- 
book  informs  him ;  and  on  the  8th  of  August  made  the  rock 
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of  Lisbon.  By  this  time  the  ensign  was  grown  as  bold  as  an 
admiral,  and  a  week  afterward  had  the  fortune  to  be  under 
fire  for  the  first  time — and  under  water  too — his  boat  being 
swamped  in  the  surf  in  Toros  Bay,  where  the  troops  landed. 
The  ducking  of  his  new  coat  was  all  the  harm  the  young  soldier 
got  in  this  expedition,  for,  indeed,  the  Spaniards  made  no  stand 
before  our  troops,  and  were  not  in  strength  to  do  so. 

But  the  campaign,  if  not  very  glorious,  was  very  pleasant. 
New  sights  of  nature,  by  sea  and  land — a  life  of  action  begin- 
ning now  for  the  first  time — occupied  and  excited  the  young 
man.  The  many  accidents  and  the  routine  of  shipboard — the 
military  duty — the  new  acquaintances,  both  of  his  comrades  in 
arms  and  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet — served  to  cheer  and 
occupy  his  mind,  and  waken  it  out  of  that  selfish  depression 
into  which  his  late  unhappy  fortunes  had  plunged  him.  He  felt 
as  if  the  ocean  separated  him  from  his  past  care,  and  welcomed 
the  new  era  of  life  which  was  dawning  for  him.  Wounds  heal 
rapidly  in  a  heart  of  two-and-twenty  ;  hopes  revive  daily,  and 
courage  rallies  in  spite  of  a  man.  Perhaps,  as  Esmond  thought 
of  his  late  despondency  and  melancholy,  and  how  irremediable 
it  had  seemed  to  him,  as  he  lay  in  his  prison  a  few  months 
back,  he  was  almost  mortified  in  his  secret  mind  at  finding 
himself  so  cheerful. 

To  see  with  one's  own  eyes  men  and  countries  is  better 
than  reading  all  the  books  of  travel  in  the  world  ;  and  it  was 
with  extreme  delight  and  exultation  that  the  young  man  found 
himself  actually  on  his  grand  tour  and  in  the  view  of  people 
and  cities  which  he  had  read  about  as  a  boy.  He  beheld  war 
for  the  first  time — the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  it,  at 
least,  if  not  much  of  the  danger.  He  saw  actually  and  with  his 
own  eyes  those  Spanish  cavaliers  and  ladies  whom  he  had  be- 
held in  imagination  in  that  immortal  story  of  Cervantes,  which 
had  been  the  delight  of  his  youthful  leisure.  'Tis  forty  years 
since  Mr.  Esmond  visited  those  scenes,  but  they  remain  as 
fresh  in  his  memory  as  on  the  day  when  first  he  saw  them  as  a 
young  man.  A  cloud  as  of  grief  that  had  lowered  over  him  and 
had  wrapped  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  gloom,  seemed  to  clear 
away  from  Esmond  during  this  fortunate  voyage  and  campaign. 
His  energies  seemed  to  awaken  and  to  expand  under  a  cheer- 
ful sense  of  freedom.  Was  his  heart  secretly  glad  to  have 
escaped  from  that  fond  but  ignoble  bondage  at  home  ?  Was  it 
that  the  inferiority  to  which  the  idea  of  his  base  birth  had  com- 
pelled him  vanished  with  the  knowledge  of  that  secret  which, 
though  perforce  kept  to  himself,  was  yet  enough  to  cheer  and 
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console  liira  ?  At  any  rate,  young  Esmond  of  the  army  waa 
quite  a  different  being  to  the  sad  little  dependent  of  the  kind 
Castlewood  household  and  the  melancholy  student  of  Trinity 
Walks,  discontented  with  his  fate  and  with  the  vocation  into 
which  that  drove  him,  and  thinking  with  a  secret  indignation 
that  the  cassock  and  bands  and  the  very  sacred  office  with 
which  he  had  once  proposed  to  invest  himself  were,  in  fact,  but 
marks  of  a  servitude  which  was  to  continue  all  his  life  long. 
For  disguise  it  as  lie  might  to  himself,  he  had  all  along  felt 
that  to  be  Castlewood's  chaplain  was  to  be  Castle  wood's  inferior 
still,  and  that  his  life  was  but  to  be  a  long,  hopeless  servitude. 
So,  indeed,  he  was  far  from  grudging  his  old  friend  Tom 
Tusher's  good  fortune  (as  Tom  no  doubt  thought  it).  Had  it 
been  a  miter  and  Lambeth  which  his  friends  offered  him,  and 
not  a  small  living  and  a  country  parsonage,  he  would  have 
felt  as  much  a  slave  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  was  quite 
happy  and  thankful  to  be  free. 

The  bravest  man  I  ever  knew  in  the  army,  and  who  had  been 
present  in  King  William's  actions  as  well  as  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  could  never  be  got  to  tell 
us  of  any  achievement  of  his,  except  that  once  Prince  Eugene 
ordered  him  up  a  tree  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy,  which  feat  he 
could  not  achieve  on  account  of  the  horseman's  boots  he  wore  ; 
and  on  another  day  that  he  was  very  nearly  taken  prisoner 
because  of  these  jack-boots,  which  prevented  him  from  running 
away.  The  present  narrator  shall  imitate  this  laudable  reserve, 
and  doth  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  his  military  exploits,  which 
were  in  truth  not  very  different  from  those  of  a  thousand  other 
gentlemen.  This  first  campaign  of  Mr.  Esmond's  lasted  but  a 
few  days;  and  as  a  score  of  books  have  been  written  concern- 
ing it,  it  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly  here. 

When  our  fleet  came  within  view  of  Cadiz,  our  commander 
sent  a  boat  with  a  white  flag  and  a  couple  of  officers  to  the 
Governor  of  Cadiz,  Don  Scipio  de  Brancaccio,  with  a  letter 
from  his  Grace,  in  which  he  hoped  that  as  Don  Scipio  had 
formerly  served  with  the  Austrians  against  the  French,  'twas  to 
be  hoped  that  his  Excellency  would  now  declare  himself  against 
the  French  king,  and  for  the  Austrian  in  the  war  between  King 
Philip  and  King  Charles.  But  his  Excellency,  Don  Scipio,  pre- 
pared a  reply  in  which  he  announced  that,  having  served  his 
former  king  with  honor  and  fidelity,  he  hoped  to  exhibit  the 
same  loyalty  and  devotion  toward  his  present  sovereign.  King 
Philip  v.;  and  by  the  time  this  letter  was  read,  the  two  officers 
had  been  taken  to  see  the  town,  and  the  alameda,  and  the 
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theater,  where  bullfights  are  fouglit,  and  the  convents,  where 
the  admirable  works  of  Don  Bartholomew  Murillo  inspired  one 
of  them  with  a  great  wonder  and  delight  such  as  he  had  never 
felt  before  concerning  this  divine  art  of  painting  ;  and  these 
sights  over,  and  a  handsome  refection  and  chocolate  being 
served  to  the  English  gentlemen,  they  were  accompanied  back 
to  their  shallop  with  every  courtesy, and  were  the  only  two  offi- 
cers of  the  English  army  that  saw  at  that  time  that  famous  city. 

The  general  tried  the  power  of  another  proclamation  on  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  he  announced  that  we  only  came  in  the 
interest  of  Spain  and  King  Charles,  and  for  ourselves  wanted 
to  make  no  conquest  nor  settlement  in  Spain  at  all.  But  all 
this  eloquence  was  lost  upon  the  Spaniards,  it  would  seem  ;  the 
Captain  General  of  Andalusia  would  no  more  listen  to  us  than 
the  Governor  of  Cadiz  ;  and  in  reply  to  his  Grace's  proclama- 
tion, the  Marquis  of  Villadarias  fired  off  another,  which  those 
who  knew  the  Spanish  thought  rather  the  best  of  the  two  ;  and 
of  this  number  was  Harry  Esmond,  whose  kind  Jesuit  in  old 
days  had  instructed  him,  and  now  had  the  honor  of  translating 
for  his  Grace  these  harmless  documents  of  war.  There  was  a 
hard  touch  for  his  Grace,  and  indeed  for  other  generals  in 
her  Majesty's  service,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  don, 
*  That  he  and  his  council  had  the  generous  example  of  their 
ancestors  to  follow,  who  had  never  yet  sought  their  elevation 
in  the  blood  or  in  the  flight  of  their  kings.  "  Mori  pro patria^^ 
was  his  device,  which  the  duke  might  communicate  to  the 
princess  who  governed  England.' 

Whether  the  troops  were  angry  at  this  repartee  or  no,  'tis 
certain  something  put  them  in  a  fury  ;  for,  not  being  able  to 
get  possession  of  Cadiz,  our  people  seized  upon  Port  St. 
Mary's  and  sacked  it,  burning  down  the  merchants'  store- 
houses, getting  drunk  with  the  famous  wines  there,  pillaging 
and  robbing  quiet  houses  and  convents,  murdering  and  doing 
worse.  And  the  only  blood  which  Mr.  Esmond  drew  in  this 
shameful  campaign  was  the  knocking  down  an  English  senti- 
nel with  a  half  pike,  who  was  offering  insult  to  a  poor  trem- 
bling nun.  Is  she  going  to  turn  out  a  beauty  ?  or  a  princess  ? 
or  perhaps  Esmond's  mother  that  he  had  lost  and  never  seen? 
Alas  no,  it  was  but  a  poor  wheezy  old  dropsical  woman,  with  a 
wart  upon  her  nose.  But  having  been  early  taught  a  part  of 
the  Roman  religion,  he  never  had  the  horror  of  it  that  some 
Protestants  have  shown,  and  seem  to  think  to  be  a  part  of  ours. 

After  the  pillage  and  plunder  of  St.  Mary's,  and  an  assault 
upon  a  for'y  or  two,  the  troops  all  took  shipping,  and  finished 
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their  expedition,  at  any  rate,  more  brilliantly  than  it  had  begun. 
Hearing  that  the  French  fleet  with  a  great  treasure  was  in  Vigo 
Bay,  our  admirals,  Rooke  and  Hopson,  pursued  the  enemy 
thither  ;  the  troops  landed  and  carried  the  forts  that  protected 
the  bay,  Hopson  passing  the  boom  first  on  board  his  ship  the 
Torbayy  and  the  rest  of  the  ships,  English  and  Dutch,  follow- 
ing liim.  Twenty  ships  were  burned  or  taken  in  the  Port  of 
Redondilla,  and  a  vast  deal  more  plunder  than  was  ever  ac- 
counted for  ;  but  poor  men  before  that  expedition  were  rich 
afterward  ;  and  so  often  was  it  found  and  remarked  that  the 
Vigo  officers  came  home  with  pockets  full  of  money  that  the 
notorious  Jack  Shafto,  who  made  such  a  figure  at  the  coffee- 
houses and  gaming  tables  in  London,  and  gave  out  that  he  had 
been  a  soldier  at  Vigo,  owned,  when  he  was  about  to  be  hanged, 
that  Bagshot  Heath  had  been  his  Vigo,  and  that  he  only  spoke 
of  La  Redondilla  to  turn  away  people's  eyes  from  the  real 
place  where  the  booty  lay.  Indeed,  Hounslow  or  Vigo — which 
matters  much  !  The  latter  was  a  bad  business,  though  Mr. 
Addison  did  sing  its  praises  in  Latin.  That  honest  gentleman's 
muse  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  she 
saw  much  inspiration  in  the  losing  side. 

But  though  Esmond,  for  his  part,  got  no  share  of  this  fabu- 
lous booty,  one  great  prize  which  he  had  out  of  the  campaign 
was  that  excitement  of  action  and  change  of  scene,  which 
shook  off  a  great  deal  of  his  previous  melancholy.  He  learnt 
at  any  rate  to  bear  his  fate  cheerfully.  He  brought  back  a 
browned  face,  a  heart  resolute  enough,  and  a  little  pleasant 
store  of  knowledge  and  observation,  from  that  expedition, 
which  was  over  with  the  autumn,  when  the  troops  were  back  in 
England  again  ;  and  Esmond,  giving  up  his  post  of  secretary 
to  General  Lumley,  whose  command  was  over,  and  parting 
with  that  oflScer  with  many  kind  expressions  of  good  will  on 
the  general's  side,  had  leave  to  go  to  London,  to  see  if  he  could 
push  his  fortunes  in  any  way  further,  and  found  himself  once 
more  in  his  dowager  aunt's  comfortable  quarters  at  Chelsey, 
and  in  greater  favor  than  ever  with  the  old  lady.  He  propiti- 
ated her  with  a  present  of  a  comb,  a  fan,  and  a  black  mantle, 
such  as  the  ladies  of  Cadiz  wear,  and  which  my  Lady  Vis- 
countess pronounced  became  her  style  of  beauty  mightily. 
And  she  was  greatly  edified  at  hearing  of  that  story  of  his 
rescue  of  the  nun,  and  felt  very  little  doubt  but  that  her  King 
James'  relic,  which  he  had  always  dutifully  worn  in  his  desk, 
had  kept  him  out  of  danger,  and  averted  the  shot  of  the 
enemy.     My   lady   made   feasts  for  him,  introduced  him  to 
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more  company,  and  pushed  his  fortunes  with  such  enthusiasm 
and  success  that  she  got  a  promise  of  a  company  for  him 
through  the  Lady  Marlborough's  interest,  who  was  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  of  a  diamond  worth  a  couple  of  hundred 
guineas,  which  Mr.  Esmond  was  enabled  to  present  to  her 
ladyship  through  his  aunt's  bounty,  and  who  promised  that 
she  would  take  charge  of  Esmond's  fortune.  He  had  the 
honor  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  queen's  drawing  room 
occasionally,  and  to  frequent  my  Lord  Marlborough's  levees. 
That  great  man  received  the  young  one  with  very  special 
favor,  so  Esmond's  comrades  said,  and  deigned  to  say  that  he 
had  received  the  best  reports  of  Mr.  Esmond,  both  for  courage 
and  ability,  whereon  you  may  be  sure  the  young  gentleman 
made  a  profound  bow,  and  expressed  himself  eager  to  serve 
under  the  most  distinguished  captain  in  the  world. 

While  his  business  was  going  on  thus  prosperously,  Esmond 
had  his  share  of  pleasure  too,  and  made  his  appearance  along 
with  other  young  gentlemen  at  the  coffeehouses,  the  theaters, 
and  the  Mall.  He  longed  to  hear  of  his  dear  mistress  and  her 
family  ;  many  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  gayeties  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  town,  his  heart  fondly  reverted  to  them  ;  and  often 
as  the  young  fellows  of  his  society  w^ere  making  merry  at  the 
tavern,  and  calling  toasts  (as  the  fashion  of  that  day  was)  over 
their  wine,  Esmond  thought  of  persons — of  two  fair  women, 
whom  he  had  been  used  to  adore  almost,  and  emptied  his  glass 
with  a  sigh. 

By  this  time  the  elder  viscountess  had  grown  tired  again  of 
the  younger,  and  whenever  she  spoke  of  my  lord's  widow 
'twas  in  terms  by  no  means  complimentary  toward  that  poor 
lady  ;  the  younger  woman  not  needing  her  protection  any 
longer,  the  elder  abused  her.  Most  of  the  family  quarrels  that 
I  have  seen  in  life  (saving  those  always  arising  from  money 
disputes,  when  a  division  of  twopence  halfpenny  will  often  drive 
the  dearest  relatives  into  war  and  estrangement)  spring  out  of 
jealousy  and  envy.  Jack  and  Tom,  born  of  the  same  family 
and  to  the  same  fortune,  live  very  cordially  together,  not  until 
Jack  is  ruined,  when  Tom  deserts  him,  but  until  Tom  makes  a 
sudden  rise  in  prosperity,  which  Jack  can't  forgive.  Ten  times 
to  one  'tis  the  unprosperous  man  that  is  angry,  not  the  other 
who  is  in  fault.  'Tis  Mrs.  Jack,  who  can  only  afford  a  chair, 
that  sickens  at  Mrs.  Tom's  new  coach  and  six,  cries  out  against 
her  sister's  airs,  and  sets  her  husband  against  his  brother. 
'Tis  Jack  who  sees  his  brother  shaking  hands  with  a  lord 
(with   whom  Jack  would  like  to   exchange  snuffboxes   him- 
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self),  and  goes  home  and  tells  his  wife  how  poor  Tom  is 
spoiled,  he  fears,  and  no  better  than  a  sneak,  parasite,  and 
beggar  on  horseback.  I  remember  how  furious  the  coffeehouse 
wits  were  with  Dick  Steele  when  he  set  up  his  coach  and  fine 
house  in  Bloomsbury  ;  they  began  to  forgive  him  when  the 
bailiffs  were  after  him,  and  abused  Mr.  Addison  for  selling 
Dick's  country  house.  And  yet  Dick  in  the  sponging  house,  or 
Dick  in  the  Park,  with  his  four  mares  and  plated  harness,  was 
exactly  the  same  gentle, kindly,improvident,  jovial  Dick  Steele  ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Addison  was  perfectly  right  in  getting  the  money 
which  was  his,  and  not  giving  up  the  amount  of  his  just  claim, 
to  be  spent  by  Dick  upon  champagne  and  fiddlers,  laced  clothes, 
fine  furniture,  and  parasites,  Jew  and  Christian,  male  and 
female,  who  clung  to  him.  As,  according  to  the  famous  maxim 
of  M.  de  Rochefoucaiilt,  *  in  our  friends'  misfortunes  there's 
something  secretly  pleasant  to  us,'  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  good  fortune  is  disagreeable.  If  'tis  hard  for  a  man  to 
bear  his  own  good  luck  'tis  harder  still  for  his  friends  to  bear 
it  for  him ;  and  but  few  of  them  ordinarily  can  stand  that 
trial  ;  whereas  one  of  the  '  precious  uses '  of  adversity  is  that 
it  is  a  great  reconciler  ;  that  it  brings  back  averted  kindness, 
disarms  animosity,  and  causes  yesterday's  enemy  to  fling  his 
hatred  aside,  and  hold  out  a  hand  to  the  fallen  friend  of  old 
days.  There's  pity  and  love,  as  well  as  envy,  in  the  same 
heart  and  toward  the  same  person.  The  rivalry  stops  when 
the  competitor  tumbles  ;  and  as  I  view  it,  we  should  look  at 
these  agreeable  and  disagreeable  qualities  of  our  humanity 
humbly  alike.  They  are  consequent  and  natural,  and  our 
kindness  and  meanness  both  manly. 

So  you  may  either  read  the  sentence,  that  the  elder  of  Es- 
mond's two  kinswomen  pardoned  the  younger  her  beauty  when 
that  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  freshness  perhaps,  and  forgot 
most  her  grievances  against  the  other  when  the  subject  of 
them  was  no  longer  prosperous  and  enviable  ;  or  we  may  say 
more  benevolently  (but  the  sum  comes  to  the  same  figures, 
worked  either  way)  that  Isabella  repented  of  her  unkindness 
toward  Rachel,  when  Rachel  was  unhappy  ;  and,  bestirring 
herself  in  behalf  of  the  poor  widow  and  her  children,  gave  them 
shelter  and  friendship.  The  ladies  were  quite  good  friends  as 
long  as  the  weaker  one  needed  a  protector.  Before  Esmond 
went  away  on  his  first  campaign  his  mistress  was  still  on  terms 
of  friendship  (though  a  poor  little  chit,  a  w^oman  that  had  evi- 
dently no  spirit  in  her,  etc.)  with  the  elder  Lady  Castlewood  ; 
and  Mistress  Beatrix  was  allowed  to  be  a  beauty. 
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But  between  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  and  the 
second  sad  changes  for  the  worse  had  taken  place  in  the  two 
younger  ladies,  at  least  in  the  elder's  description  of  them.  Ra- 
chel, Viscountess  Castlewood,  had  no  more  face  than  a  dump- 
ling, and  Mrs.  Beatrix  was  grown  quite  coarse,  and  was  losing 
all  lier  beauty.  Little  Lord  Blandford  (she  never  would  call 
him  Lord  Blandford  ;  his  father  was  Lord  Churchill — the  king, 
whom  he  betrayed,  had  made  him  Lord  Churchill,  and  he  was 
Lord  Churchill  still)  might  be  making  eyes  at  her  ;  but  his 
mother,  that  vixen  of  a  Sarah  Jennings,  would  never  hear  of 
such  a  folly.  Lady  Marlborough  had  got  her  to  be  the  maid  of 
honor  at  court  to  the  princess,  but  slie  would  repent  of  it.  The 
widow  Francis  (she  was  but  Mrs.  Francis  Esmond)  was  a  schem- 
ing, artful,  heartless  hussy.  She  was  spoiling  her  brat  of  a  boy, 
and  she  would  end  by  marrying  her  chaplain. 

*  What,  Tusher  ? '  cried  Mr.  Esmond,  feeling  a  strange 
pang  of  rage  and  astonishment. 

'Yes — Tusher,  my  maid's  son  ;  and  who  has  got  all  the 
qualities  of  his  father  the  lackey  in  black,  and  his  accomplished 
mamma  the  waiting  woman,'  cries  my  lady.  '  What  do  you  sup- 
pose that  a  sentimenal  Avidow,  who  will  live  down  in  that  dingy 
dungeon  of  a  Castlewood,  where  she  spoils  her  boy, kills  the  poor 
with  her  drugs,  has  prayers  twice  a  day  and  sees  nobody  but 
the  chaplain — what  do  you  suppose  she  can  do,  mon  cousin, 
but  let  the  horrid  parson,  with  his  great  square  toes  and  hid- 
eous little  green  eyes,  make  love  to  her  ?  Cela  c'est  vu,  mon 
cousin.  When  I  was  a  girl  at  Castlewood  all  the  chaplains  fell 
in  love  with  me — they've  nothing  else  to  do.' 

My  lady  went  on  with  more  talk  of  this  kind,  though,  in 
truth,  Esmond  had  no  idea  of  what  she  said  further,  so  entirely 
did  her  first  words  occupy  his  thought.  Were  they  true  ? 
Not  all,  nor  half,  nor  tenth  part  of  what  the  garrulous  old 
woman  said  was  true.  Could  this  be  so  ?  No  ear  had  Esmond 
for  anything  else,  though  his  patroness  chatted  on  for  an  hour. 

Some  young  gentlemen  of  the  town,  with  whom  Esmond 
had  made  acquaintance,  had  promised  to  present  him  to  that 
most  charming  of  actresses  and  lively  and  agreeable  of  women 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  about  whom  Harry's  old  adversar}^  Mohun 
had  drawn  swords  a  few  years  before  my  poor  lord  and  he  fell 
out.  The  famous  Mr.  Congreve  had  stamped  with  high 
approval,  to  the  which  there  was  no  gainsaying,  this  delightful 
person  ;  and  she  was  acting  in  Dick  Steele's  comedies,  and 
finally,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  after  beholding  her,  Mr. 
Esmond  felt  himself,  or  thought  himself,  to  be  as  violently 
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enamored  of  tliis  lovely  brunette  as  were  a  thousand  other 
young  fellows  about  the  city.  To  have  once  seen  her  was  to 
long  to  behold  her  again  ;  and  to  be  offered  the  delightful 
privilege  of  her  acquaintance  was  a  pleasure  the  very  idea  of 
which  set  the  young  lieutenant's  heart  on  tire.  A  man  cannot 
live  with  comrades  under  the  tents  without  finding  out  that 
he  too  is  five-and-twenty.  A  young  fellow  cannot  be  cast 
down  by  grief  and  misfortune  ever  so  severe  but  some  nights 
he  begins  to  sleep  sound,  and  some  day  when  dinner  time 
comes  to  feel  hungry  for  a  beefsteak.  Time,  youth,  and  good 
health,  new  scenes  and  the  excitement  of  action  and  a  cam- 
paign, had  pretty  well  brought  Esmond's  mourning  to  an  end  ; 
and  his  comrades  said  that  Don  Dismal,  as  they  called  him, 
was  Don  Dismal  no  more.  So  when  a  party  was  made  to  dine 
at  the  Rose,  and  go  to  the  playhouse  afterward,  Esmond  was 
as  pleased  as  another  to  take  his  share  of  the  bottle  and  the  play. 
How  was  it  that  the  old  aunt's  news,  or  it  might  be  scandal, 
about  Tom  Tusher,  caused  such  a  strange  and  sudden  excite- 
ment in  Tom's  old  playfellow  ?  Hadn't  he  sworn  a  thousand 
times  in  his  own  mind  that  the  Lady  of  Castlewood,  who  had 
treated  him  with  such  kindness  once,  and  then  had  left  him 
so  cruelly,  was,  and  was  to  remain  henceforth,  indifferent  to 
him  forever  ?  Had  his  pride  and  his  sense  of  justice  not  long 
since  helped  him  to  cure  the  pain  of  that  desertion — was  it 
even  a  pain  to  him  now  ?  Why,  but  last  night  as  he  walked 
across  the  fields  and  meadows  to  Chelsey  from  Pall  Mall,  had 
he  not  composed  two  or  three  stanzas  of  a  song,  celebrating 
Bracegirdle's  brown  eyes,  and  declaring  them  a  thousand  times 
more  beautiful  than  the  brightest  blue  ones  that  ever  lan- 
guished under  the  lashes  of  an  insipid  fair  beauty  !  But  Tom 
Tusher !  Tom  Tusher,  the  waiting  woman's  son,  raising  up 
his  little  eyes  to  his  mistress?  Tom  Tusher  presuming  to 
think  of  Castlewood's  widow.  Rage  and  contempt  filled  Mr. 
Harry's  heart  at  the  very  notion  ;  the  honor  of  the  family,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief,  made  it  his  duty  to  prevent  so  mon- 
strous an  alliance,  and  to  chastise  the  upstart  who  could  dare 
to  think  of  such  an  insult  to  their  house.  'Tis  true  Mr.  Esmond 
often  boasted  of  republican  principles,  and  could  remember 
many  fine  speeches  he  had  made  at  college  and  elsewhere,  with 
worth  and  not  hirth  for  a  text ;  but  Tom  Tusher  to  take  the 
place  of  the  noble  Castlewood — faugh  !  'twas  as  monstrous  as 
King  Hamlet's  widow  taking  off  her  weeds  for  Claudius. 
Esmond  laughed  at  all  widows,  all  wives,  all  women  ;  and 
were  the  banns  about  to  be  published,  as  no  doubt  they  were, 
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that  very  next  Sunday  at  Walcote  Church,  Esmond  swore  that 
he  would  be  present  to  shout  No  !  in  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
tion,and  to  takeaprivate  revenge  upon  theearsofthebridegroom. 

Instead  of  going  to  dinner  then  at  the  Rose  that  night,  Mr. 
Esmond  bade  his  servant  pack  a  portmanteau  and  get  horses, 
and  was  at  Farnham,  halfway  on  the  road  to  Walcote,  thirty 
miles  off,  before  his  comrades  had  got  to  their  supper  after 
the  play.  He  bade  his  man  give  no  hint  to  my  Lady  Dowager's 
household  of  the  expedition  on  which  he  was  going  ;  and  as 
Chelsey  was  distant  from  London,  the  roads  bad,  and  infested 
by  footpads,  and  Esmond  often  in  the  habit,  when  engaged  in 
a  party  of  pleasure,  of  lying  at  a  friend's  lodging  in  town, 
there  was  no  need  that  his  old  aunt  should  be  disturbed  at  his 
absence — indeed,  nothing  more  delighted  the  old  lady  than  to 
fancy  that  mon  cousin,  the  incorrigible  young  sinner,  was 
abroad  boxing  the  watch  or  scouring  St.  Giles'.  When  she 
was  not  at  her  books  of  devotion,  she  thought  Etheridge  and 
Sedley  very  good  reading.  She  had  a  hundred  pretty  stories 
about  Rochester,  Henry  Jermyn,  and  Hamilton  ;  and  if 
Esmond  would  but  have  run  away  with  the  wife  even  of  a 
citizen,  'tis  my  belief  she  would  have  pawned  her  diamonds  (the 
best  of  them  went  to  our  Lady  of  Chaillot)  to  pay  his  damages. 

My  lord's  little  house  of  Walcote — which  he  inhabited 
before  he  took  his  title  and  occupied  the  house  at  Castlewood 
— lies  about  a  mile  from  Winchester,  and  his  widow  had 
returned  to  Walcote  after  my  lord's  death  as  a  place  always 
dear  to  her,  and  where  her  earliest  and  happiest  days  had  been 
spent,  cheerfuUer  than  Castlewood,  which  was  too  large  for 
her  straitened  means,  and  giving  her,  too,  the  protection  of 
the  ex-dean,  her  father.  The  young  viscount  had  a  year's 
schooling  at  the  famous  college  there,  with  Mr.  Tusher  as  his 
governor.  So  much  news  of  them  Mr.  Esmond  had  had 
during  the  past  year  from  the  old  viscountess,  his  own  father's 
widow  ;  from  the  young  one  there  had  never  been  a  word. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  his  benefactor's  lifetime  Esmond  had  been 
to  Walcote ;  and  now,  taking  but  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  only  at 
the  inn  on  the  road,  he  was  up  again  long  before  daybreak,  and 
made  such  good  speed  that  he  was  at  Walcote  by  two  o'clock  of 
the  day.  He  rid  to  the  end  of  tlie  village,  where  he  alighted  and 
sent  a  man  thence  to  Mr.  Tusher,  with  a  message  that  a  gen- 
tleman from  London  would  speak  with  him  on  urgent  business. 
The  messenger  came  back  to  say  the  doctor  was  in  town,  most 
likely  at  prayers  in  the  cathedral.  My  Lady  Viscountess  was 
there  too  ;  she  always  went  to  cathedral  prayers  every  day. 
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Tlie  horses  belonged  to  the  posthouse  at  Winchester. 
Esmond  mounted  again  and  rode  on  to  the  George;  whence 
he  walked,  leaving  hisgrunibling  domestic  at  last  happy  with 
a  dinner,  straight  to  the  cathedral.  Tlie  organ  was  playing, 
the  winter's  day  was  already  growing  gray,  as  he  passed 
under  the  street  arch  into  the  cathedral  yard,  and  made  his 
way  into  the  ancient  solemn  edifice. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  29th  DECEMBER, 

There  was  scarce  a  score  of  persons  in  the  cathedral  be- 
sides the  dean  and  some  of  his  clergy,  and  the  choristers, 
young  and  old,  that  performed  the  beautiful  evening  prayer. 
But  Dr.  Tusher  was  one  of  the  officiants,  and  read  from  the 
eagle  in  an  authoritative  voice,  and  a  great  black  periwig  ;  and 
in  the  stalls,  still  in  her  black  widow's  hood,  sat  Esmond's 
dear  mistress,  her  son  by  her  side,  very  much  grown,  and 
indeed  a  noble-looking  youth,  with  his  mother's  eyes,  and  his 
father's  curling  brown  hair,  that  fell  over  his  point  de  Venise 
— a  pretty  picture  such  as  Vandyke  might  have  painted. 
M.  Rigaud's  portrait  of  my  Lord  Viscount,  done  at  Paris, 
afterward,  gives  but  a  French  version  of  liis  manly,  frank 
English  face.  When  he  looked  up  there  where  tw^o  sapphire 
beams  out  of  his  eyes  such  as  no  painter's  palette  has  the 
color  to  match,  I  think.  On  this  day  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  seeing  that  particular  beauty  of  my  young  lord's 
countenance  ;  for  the  truth  is  he  kept  his  eyes  shut  for  the 
most  part,  and,  the  anthem  being  rather  long,  was  asleep. 

But  the  music  ceasing,  my  lord  woke  up,  looking  about 
him,  and  his  eyes  lighting  on  Mr.  Esmond,  who  was  sitting 
opposite  him,  gazing  with  no  small  tenderness  and  melancholy 
upon  two  persons  who  had  so  much  of  his  heart  for  so  many 
years.  Lord  Castlewood,  with  a  start,  pulled  at  his  mother's 
sleeve  (her  face  had  scarcely  been  lifted  from  her  book),  and 
said,  *  Look,  mother  ! '  so  loud  that  Esmond  could  hear  on  the 
other  side  of  the  church,  and  the  old  dean  on  his  throned 
stall.  Lady  Castlewood  looked  for  an  instant  as  her  son  bade 
her,  and  held  up  a  warning  finger  to  Frank  ;  Esmond  felt  his 
whole  face  flush,  and  his  heart  throbbing,  as  that  dear  lady 
beheld  him  once  more.  The  rest  of  the  prayers  were  speedily 
over  ;  Mr.  Esmond  did  not  hear  them  ;  nor  did  his  mistress, 
very  likely,  whose  hood  went  more  closely  over  her  face,  and 
who  never  lifted  her  head  again  until  the  service  was  over, 
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the  blessing  given,  and  Mr.  Dean,  and  his  procession  of  eccle- 
siastics, out  of  the  inner  chapel. 

Young  Castlewood  came  clambering  over  the  stalls  before 
the  clergy  were  fairly  gone,  and  running  up  to  Esmond,  eagerly 
embraced  him.  *  My  dear,  dearest  old  Harry  ! '  he  said,  *  are 
you  come  back  ?  Have  you  been  to  the  wars  ?  You'll  take 
me  with  you  when  you  go  again  !  Why  didn't  you  write  to 
us?     Come  to  mother.' 

Mr.  Esmond  could  hardly  say  more  than  a  *  God  bless  you, 
my  boy,'  for  his  heart  was  very  full  and  grateful  at  all  this 
tenderness  on  the  lad's  part ;  and  he  was  as  much  moved  at 
seeing  Frank  as  he  was  fearful  about  that  other  interview 
which  was  now  to  take  place  :  for  he  knew  not  if  the  widow 
would  reject  him  as  she  had  done  so  cruelly  a  year  ago. 

*  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  back  to  us,  Henry,'  Lady 
Esmond  said.     *  I  thought  you  might  come.' 

*  We  read  of  the  fleet  coming  to  Portsmouth.  Why  did  you 
not  come  from  Portsmouth  ?'  Frank  asked,  or  my  Lord  Vis- 
count, as  he  now  must  be  called. 

Esmond  had  thought  of  that  too.  He  would  have  given 
one  of  his  eyes  so  that  he  might  see  his  dear  friends  again 
once  more  ;  but  believing  that  his  mistress  had  forbidden  him 
her  house,  he  had  obeyed  her,  and  remained  at  a  distance. 

*  You  had  but  to  ask  and  you  knew  I  would  be  here,'  he  said. 
She  gave  him  her  hand,  her  little  fair  hand  ;  there  was  only 

her  marriage  ring  on  it.  The  quarrel  was  all  over.  The  year 
of  grief  and  estrangement  was  passed.  They  never  had  been 
separated.  His  mistress  never  had  been  out  of  his  mind  all 
that  time.  No,  not  once.  No,  not  in  the  prison  ;  nor  in  the 
camp  ;  nor  on  shore  before  the  enemy  ;  nor  at  sea  under  the 
stars  of  solemn  midnight  ;  nor  as  he  watched  the  glorious 
rising  of  the  dawn  ;  nor  even  at  the  table,  where  he  sat  carous- 
ing with  friends,  or  at  the  theater  yonder,  where  he  tried  to 
fancy  that  other  eyes  were  brighter  than  hers.  Brighter  eyes 
there  might  be,  and  faces  more  beautiful,  but  none  so  dear — 
no  voice  so  sweet  as  that  of  his  beloved  mistress,  who  had  been 
sister,  mother,  goddess  to  him  during  his  youth — goddess  now 
no  more,  for  he  knew  of  her  weakness  ;  and  by  thought,  by 
suffering,  and  that  experience  it  brings,  was  older  now  than 
she  ;  but  more  fondty  cherished  as  woman  perhaps  than  ever 
she  had  been  adored  as  divinity.  What  is  it  ?  Where  lies  it, 
the  secret  which  makes  one  little  hand  the  dearest  of  all  ? 
Whoever  can  unriddle  that  mystery  ?  Here  she  was,  her  son 
by  his  side,  his  dear  boy.     Here  she  was,  weeping  and  happy. 
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She  took  his  hand  in  both  hers  ;  he  felt  her  tears.  It  was  a 
rapture  of  reconciliation. 

*  Here  conies  Squaretoes,'  says  Frank.     '  Here's  Tusher.' 
Tusher,  indeed,  now  appeared,  creaking  on  liis  great  heels. 

Mr.  Tom  had  divested  himself  of  his  alb  or  surplice,  and  came 
forward  habited  in  his  cassock  and  great  black  periwig.  How 
had  Esmond  ever  been  for  a  moment  jealous  of  this  fellow  ? 

*  Give  us  thy  hand,  Tom  Tusher,'  he  said.  The  chaplain 
made  him  a  very  low  and  stately  bow.  *  I  am  charmed  to  see 
Captain  Esmond,'  says  he.  *  My  lord  and  I  have  read  the 
Reddas  incolumem  precor,  and  applied  it,  I  am  sure,  to  you. 
You  come  back  with  Gaditanian  laurels  ;  when  I  heard  you 
were  bound  thither  I  wished,  I  am  sure,  I  was  another  Septi- 
mius.  My  Lord  Viscount,  your  lordship  remembers  Septimiy 
Gades  aditure  mecum  f ' 

*  There's  an  angle  of  earth  that  I  love  better  than  Gades, 
Tusher,'  says  Mr.  Esmond.  *'Tis  that  one  where  your  rev- 
erence hath  a  parsonage,  and  where  our  youth  was  brought  up.' 

*A  house  that  has  so  many  sacred  recollections  to  me,' 
says  Mr.  Tusher  (and  Harry  remembered  how  Tom's  father 
used  to  flog  him  there) — *  a  house  near  to  that  of  ray  re- 
spected patron,  my  most  honored  patroness,  must  ever  be  a 
dear  abode  to  me.  But,  madam,  the  verger  waits  to  close  the 
gates  on  your  ladyship.' 

*  And  Harry's  coming  home  to  supper.  Huzzay  !  huzzay  ! ' 
cries  my  lord.  *  Mother,  I  shall  run  home  and  bid  Beatrix 
put  her  ribbons  on.  Beatrix  is  a  maid  of  honor,  Harry.  Such 
a  fine  set-up  minx  ! ' 

*  Your  heart  was  never  in  the  Church,  Harry,'  the  widow 
said,  in  her  sweet,  low  tone,  as  they  walked  away  together. 
(Now  it  seemed  they  had  never  been  parted,  and  again  as  if 
they  had  been  ages  asunder.)  *  I  always  thought  you  had  no 
vocation  that  way  ;  and  that  'twas  a  pity  to  shut  you  out  from 
the  world.  You  would  but  have  pined  and  chafed  at  Castle- 
wood  :  and  'tis  better  you  should  make  a  name  for  yourself. 
I  often  said  so  to  my  dear  lord.  How  he  loved  you  !  'Twas 
my  lord  that  made  you  stay  with  us.' 

*  I  asked  no  better  than  to  stay  near  you  always,'  said  Mr. 
Esmond. 

*■  But  to  go  was  best,  Harry.  When  the  world  cannot  give 
peace,  you  will  know  where  to  find  it ;  but  one  of  your  strong 
imagination  and  eager  desires  must  try  the  world  first  before 
he  tires  of  it.  'Twas  not  to  be  thought  of,  or  if  it  once  was,  it 
was  only  by  my  selfishness,  that  you  should  remain  as  chaplain 
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to  a  country  gentleman  and  tutor  to  a  little  boy.  You  are  of 
the  blood  of  the  Esmonds,  kinsman  ;  and  that  was  always  wild 
in  youth.  Look  at  Francis.  He  is  but  fifteen,  and  I  scarce 
can  keep  him  in  my  nest.  His  talk  is  all  of  war  and  pleasure, 
and  he  longs  to  serve  in  the  next  campaign.  Perhaps  he  and 
the  young  Lord  Churchill  shall  go  the  next.  Lord  Marlborough 
has  been  good  to  us.  You  know  how  kind  they  were  in  my 
misfortune.  And  so  was  your — your  father's  widow.  No  one 
knows  how  good  the  world  is  till  grief  comes  to  try  us.  'Tis 
through  my  Lady  Marlborough's  goodness  that  Beatrix  hath 
her  place  at  Court  ;  and  Frank  is  under  my  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, And  the  dowager  lady,  your  father's  widow,  has  promised 
to  provide  for  you — has  she  not  ?  ' 

Esmond  said,  *  Yes.  As  far  as  present  favor  went,  Lady 
Castlewood  was  very  good  to  him.  And  should  her  mind 
change,'  he  added  gayly,  *  as  ladies'  minds  will,  I  am  strong 
enough  to  bear  my  own  burden,  and  make  my  way  somehow. 
Not  by  the  sword  very  likely.  Thousands  have  a  better  genius 
for  that  than  I,  but  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a  young  man 
of  good  parts  and  education  can  get  on  in  the  world  ;  and  I  am 
pretty  sure,  one  way  or  other,  of  promotion  ! '  Indeed,  he  had 
found  patrons  already  in  the  army,  and  among  persons  very 
able  to  serve  him  too  ;  and  told  his  mistress  of  the  flattering 
aspect  of  fortune.  They  walked  as  though  they  had  never 
been  parted,  slowly,  with  the  gray  twilight  closing  round  them, 

*And  now  we  are  drawing  near  to  home,' she  continued, 

*  I  knew  you  would  come,  Harry,  if — if  it  was  but  to  forgive 
me  for  having  spoken  unjustly  to  you  after  that  horrid — hor- 
rid misfortune.  I  was  half  frantic  with  grief  then  when  I  saw 
you.  And  I  know  now — they  have  told  me.  That  wretch, 
whose  name  I  can  never  mention,  even  has  said  it  :  how  you 
tried  to  avert  the  quarrel,  and  would  have  taken  it  on  yourself, 
my  poor  child  ;  but  it  was  God's  will  that  I  should  be  pun- 
ished, and  that  my  dear  lord  should  fall.' 

*  He  gave  me  his  blessing  on  his  deathbed,'  Esmond  said. 

*  Thank  God  for  that  legacy.' 

*  Amen,  amen  !  dear  Henry,'  said  the  lady,  pressing  his  arm. 

*  I  knew  it.  Mr.  Atterbury  of  St.  Bride's,  who  was  called  to 
him,  told  me  so.  And  I  thanked  God,  too,  and  in  my  prayers 
ever  since  remembered  it.' 

*  You  had  spared  me  many  a  bitter  night  had  you  told  me 
sooner,'  Mr.  Esmond  said. 

*  I  know  it,  I  know  it,'  she  answered  in  a  tone  of  such 
sweet  humility  as  made  Esmond  repent  that  he  should  ever 
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have  dared  to  reproach  her.  *  I  know  how  wicked  my  heart 
has  been  ;  and  I  have  suffered  too,  my  dear.  I  confessed  to 
Mr.  Atterbury — I  must  not  tell  any  more.  He  —  I  said  I 
would  not  write  to  you  or  go  to  you — and  it  was  better  even 
that,  having  parted,  we  should  part.  But  I  knew  you  would 
come  back — 1  own  that.  That  is  no  one's  fault.  And  to- 
day, Henry,  in  the  anthem,  when  they  sang  it,  "  When  the  Lord 
turned  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream," 
I  thought,  yes,  like  them  that  dream — them  that  dream.  And 
then  it  went,  "  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy  ;  and 
he  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth  shall  doubtless  come  home 
again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  I  looked 
up  from  the  book,  and  saw  you.  I  was  not  surprised  when  I 
saw  you.  I  knew  you  would  come,  my  dear,  and  saw  the  gold 
sunshine  round  your  head.' 

She  smiled  an  almost  wild  smile  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 
The  moon  was  up  by  this  time,  glittering  keen  in  the  frosty 
sky.  He  could  see,  for  the  first  time  now  clearly,  her  sweet 
careworn  face. 

*Do  you  know  what  day  it  is?'  she  continued.  *It  is  the 
29th  of  December  ;  it  is  your  birthday  !  But  last  year  we 
did  not  drink  it — no,  no.  My  lord  was  cold,  and  my  Harry 
was  likely  to  die  ;  and  my  brain  was  in  a  fever  ;  and  we  had  no 
wine.  But  now,  now  you  are  come  again,  bringing  your 
sheaves  with  you,  my  dear.'  She  burst  into  a  wild  flood  of 
weeping  as  she  spoke  ;  she  laughed  and  sobbed  on  the  young 
man's  heart,  crying  out  wildly,  *  bringing  your  sheaves  with 
you — your  sheaves  with  you  ! ' 

As  he  had  sometimes  felt,  gazing  up  from  the  deck  at  mid- 
night into  the  boundless  starlit  depths  overhead,  in  a  rapture 
of  devout  wonder  at  that  endless  brightness  and  beauty — in 
some  such  a  way  now,  the  depth  of  this  pure  devotion  (which 
was  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  him)  quite  smote  upon  him, 
and  filled  his  heart  with  thanksgiving.  Gracious  God,  who 
was  he,  weak  and  friendless  creature,  that  such  a  love  should 
be  poured  out  upon  him  ?  Not  in  vain — not  in  vain  has  he 
lived — hard  and  thankless  should  he  be  to  think  so — that  has 
such  a  treasure  given  him.  What  is  ambition  compared  to  that, 
but  selfish  vanity  ?  To  be  rich,  to  be  famous  ?  What  do  these 
profit  a  year  hence,  when  other  names  sound  louder  than  yours, 
when  you  lie  hidden  away  under  the  ground,  along  with  idle 
titles  engraven  on  your  coffin  ?  But  only  true  love  lives  after 
you,  follows  your  memory  with  secret  blessing,  or  precedes 
you,  and  intercedes  for  you.     iVbw  omnia  moriar  ;  if,  dying,  I 
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yet  live  in  a  tender  heart  or  two  ;  nor  am  lost  and  hopeless 
living,  if  a  sainted  departed  soul  still  loves  and  prays  for  me. 

*  If — if  'tis  so,  dear  lady,'  Mr.  Esmond  said,  *  why  should  I 
ever  leave  you  ?  If  God  hath  given  me  this  great  boon — and 
near  or  far  from  me,  as  I  know  now,  the  heart  of  my  dearest 
mistress  follows  me — let  me  have  that  blessing  near  me,  nor 
ever  part  with  it  till  death  separates  us.  Come  away  ;  leave 
this  Europe,  this  place  which  has  so  many  sad  recollections  for 
you.  Begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  world.  My  good  lord  often 
talked  of  visiting  that  land  in  Virginia  which  King  Charles 
gave  us — gave  his  ancestor.  Frank  will  give  us  that.  No  man 
there  will  ask  if  there  is  a  blot  on  my  name,  or  inquire  in  the 
woods  what  my  title  is.' 

*  And  my  children — and  my  duty — and  my  good  father, 
Henry  ? '  she  broke  out.  *  He  has  none  but  me  now  !  for  soon 
my  sister  will  leave  him,  and  the  old  man  will  be  alone.  He 
has  conformed  since  the  new  queen's  reign  ;  and  here  in  Win- 
chester, where  they  love  him,  they  have  found  a  church  for 
him.  When  the  children  leave  me,  I  will  stay  with  him.  I 
cannot  follow  them  into  the  great  world,  where  their  way  lies; 
it  scares  me.  They  will  come  and  visit  me  ;  and  you  will, 
sometimes,  Henry ;  yes,  sometimes,  as  now,  in  the  Holy 
Advent  season,  when  I  have  seen  and  blessed  you  once  more.' 

*  I  would  leave  all  to  follow  you,'  said  Mr.  Esmond  ;  *  and 
can  you  not  be  as  generous  for  rae,  dear  lady  ? ' 

*  Hush,  boy  !  '  she  said,  and  it  was  with  a  mother's  sweet 
plaintive  tone  and  look  that  she  spoke.  *  The  world  is  begin « 
ning  for  you.  For  me,  I  have  been  so  weak  and  sinful  that  I 
must  leave  it,  and  pray  out  an  expiation,  dear  Henry.  Had  we 
houses  of  religion  as  there  were  once,  and  many  divines  of  our 
Church  would  have  them  again,  I  often  think  I  would  retire  to 
one  and  pass  my  life  in  penance.  But  I  would  love  you  still  ; 
yes,  there  is  no  sin  in  such  a  love  as  mine  now  ;  and  my  dear 
lord  in  heaven  may  see  my  heart  ;  and  knows  the  tears  that 
have  washed  my  sin  away — and  now — now  my  duty  is  here, 
by  my  children  while  they  need  me,  and  by  my  poor  old 
father,  and ' 

*  And  not  by  me  ? '  Henry  said. 

*  Hush  ! '  she  said  again,  and  raised  her  hand  up  to  his  lips. 
*  I  have  been  your  nurse.  You  could  not  see  me,  Harry,  when 
you  were  in  the  smallpox,  and  I  came  and  sat  by  you.  Ah  ! 
I  prayed  that  I  might  die,  but  it  would  have  been  in  sin,  Henry. 
Oh,  it  is  horrid  to  look  back  to  that  time.  It  is  over  now  and 
past,  and  it  has  been  forgiven  rae.     When  you  need  me  again, 
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I  will  come  ever  so  far.  When  your  heart  is  wounded,  then 
come  to  me,  my  dear.  Be  silent  !  let  me  say  all.  You  never 
loved  me,  dear  Henry ;  no,  you  do  not  now,  and  I  thank 
Heaven  for  it.  I  used  to  watch  you,  and  knew  by  a  thousand 
signs  that  it  was  so.  Do  you  remember  how  glad  you  were 
to  go  away  to  college.  'Twas  I  sent  you.  I  told  my  papa 
that,  and  Mr.  Atterbury  too,  when  I  spoke  to  them  in  London. 
And  they  both  gave  me  absolution,  both — and  they  are  godly 
men,  having  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose.  And  they  forgave 
me,  as  my  dear  lord  forgave  me  before  he  went  to  heaven.' 

*  I  think  the  angels  are  not  all  in  heaven,'  Mr.  Esmond  said. 
And  as  a  brother  folds  a  sister  to  his  heart,  and  as  a  mother 
cleaves  to  her  son's  breast — so  for  a  few  moments  Esmond's 
beloved  mistress  came  to  him  and  blessed  him. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

I   AM   MADE    WELCOME    AT   WALCOTE. 

As  they  came  up  to  the  house  at  Walcote,  the  windows 
from  within  were  lighted  up  with  friendly  welcome  ;  the  sup- 
per table  was  spread  in  the  oak  parlor  ;  it  seemed  as  if  forgive- 
ness and  love  were  awaiting  the  returning  prodigal.  Two  or 
three  familiar  faces  of  domestics  were  on  the  lookout  at  the 
porch — the  old  housekeeper  was  there,  and  young  Lockwood 
from  Castlewood  in  my  lord's  livery  of  tawny  and  blue.  His 
dear  mistress  pressed  his  arm  as  they  passed  into  the  hall. 
Her  eyes  beamed  out  on  him  with  affection  indescribable. 

*  Welcome,'  was  all  she  said,  as  she  looked  up,  putting  back 
her  fair  curls  and  black  hood.  A  sweet  rosy  smile  blushed  on 
her  face  ;  Harry  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  charm- 
ing. Her  face  was  lighted  with  a  joy  that  was  brighter  than 
beauty  ;  she  took  a  hand  of  her*son  who  was  in  the  hall  wait- 
ing his  mother — she  did  not  quit  Esmond's  arm. 

*  Welcome,   Harry ! '   my  young    lord   echoed   after    her. 

*  Here  we  are  all  come  to  say  so.  Here's  old  Pincot  ;  hasn't 
she  grown  handsome  ? '  and  Pincot,  who  was  older,  and  no 
liandsomer  than  usual,  made  a  courtesy  to  the  captain,  as  she 
called  Esmond,  and  told  my  lord  to  *  Have  done,  now.' 

*  And  here's  Jack  Lockwood.  He'll  make  a  famous  grena- 
dier. Jack  ;  and  so  shall  I  ;  we'll  both  'list  under  you,  cousin. 
As  soon  as  I  am  seventeen,  I  go  to  the  army — every  gentleman 
goes  to  the  army.  Look  !  who  comes  here  ;  ho,  ho  ! '  he  buiut 
into  a  laugh.  *  'Tis  Mistress  'Trix,  with  a  new  ribbon  ;  I 
knew  she  would  put  one  on  as  soon  as  she  heard  a  captain  was 
coming  to  supper.' 
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This  laughing  colloquy  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Walcote 
House,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  staircase  that  leads  from  an 
open  gallery,  where  are  the  doors  of  the  sleeping  chambers ; 
and  from  one  of  these,  a  wax  candle  in  her  hand,  and  illuminat- 
ing her,  came  Mistress  Beatrix — the  light  falling  indeed  upon 
the  scarlet  ribbon  which  she  wore,  and  upon  the  most  brilliant 
white  neck  in  the  world. 

Esmond  had  left  a  child  and  found  a  woman,  grown  beyond 
the  common  height,  and  arrived  at  such  a  dazzling  complete- 
ness of  beauty  that  his  eyes  might  well  show  surprise  and 
delight  at  beholding  her.  In  hers  there  was  a  brightness  so 
lustrous  and  melting  that  I  have  seen  a  whole  assembly  follow 
her  as  if  by  an  attraction  irresistible  ;  and  that  night  the  great 
duke  was  at  the  playhouse  after  Ramillies,  every  soul  turned 
and  looked  (she  chanced  to  enter  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
theater  at  the  same  moment)  at  her,  and  not  at  him.  She 
was  a  brown  beauty,  that  is,  her  eyes,  hair,  and  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  were  dark,  her  hair  curling  with  rich  undula- 
cions  and  waving  over  her  shoulders,  but  her  complexion  was 
as  dazzling  white  as  snow  in  sunshine,  except  her  cheeks, 
which  were  a  bright  red,  and  her  lips,  which  were  of  a  still 
deeper  crimson.  Her  mouth  and  chin,  they  said,  were  too  large 
and  full,  and  so  they  might  be  for  a  goddess  in  marble,  but  not 
for  a  woman  whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose  look  was  love,  whose 
voice  was  the  sweetest  low  song,  whose  shape  was  perfect 
symmetry,  health,  decision,  activity,  whose  foot  as  it  planted 
itself  on  the  ground  was  firm  but  flexible,  and  whose  motion, 
whether  rapid  or  slow,  was  always  perfect  grace — agile  as  a 
nymph,  lofty  as  a  queen — now  melting,  now  imperious,  now 
sarcastic — there  was  no  single  movement  of  hers  but  was 
beautiful.  As  he  thinks  of  her,  he  who  writes  feels  young 
again  and  remembers  a  paragon. 

So  she  came  holding  her  dress  with  one  fair  rounded  arm, and 
her  taper  before  her,  tripping  down  the  stair  to  greet  Esmond. 

*She  hath  put  on  her  scarlet  stockings  and  white  shoes,' 
says  my  lord,  still  laughing.  *0h,  my  fine  mistress  !  is  this  the 
way  you  set  your  cap  at  the  captain  ? '  She  approached,  shining 
smiles  upon  Esmond,  who  could  look  at  nothing  but  her  eyes. 
She  advanced,  holding  forward  her  head,  as  if  she  would  have 
him  kiss  her  as  he  used  to  do  when  she  was  a  child. 

*  Stop,'  she  said,  *  I  am  grown  too  big  !  Welcome,  Cousin 
Harry,'  and  she  made  him  an  arch  courtesy,  sweeping  down 
to  the  ground  almost  with  the  most  gracious  bend,  looking  up 
the  while  with  the  brightest  eyes  and  sweetest  smile.     Love 
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seemed  to  radiate  from  her.     Harry  eyed  her  with  such  a 
rapture  as  the  first  lover  is  described  as  having  by  MiltOD. 

*  N'est-ce  pas  ?' says  my  lady,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  still 
hanging  on  his  arm. 

Esmond  turned  round  with  a  start  and  a  blush,  as  he  met 
his  mistress'  clear  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  her,  rapt  in 
admiration  of  the  Jilia  pulcrior. 

*  Riglit  foot  forward,  toe  turned  out,  so  ;  now  drop  the 
courtesy  and  show  the  red  stockings,  'Trix.  They're  silver 
clocks,  Harry.  The  dowager  sent  'em.  She  went  to  put  'em 
on,'  cries  my  lord. 

*  Hush,  you  stupid  child ! '  says  miss,  smothering  her 
brother  with  kisses  ;  and  then  she  must  come  and  kiss  her 
mamma,  looking  all  the  while  at  Harry  over  his  mistress' 
shoulder.  And  if  she  did  not  kiss  him,  she  gave  him  both  her 
hands  and  said,  *  O  Harry,  we're  so,  .90  glad  you're  come  ! ' 

*  There  are  woodcocks  for  supper,'  says  my  lord.  *  Huzzay ! 
It  was  such  a  hungry  sermon.' 

*  And  it  is  the  29th  of  December,  and  our  Harry  has  come 
home.' 

*  Huzzay,  old  Pincot ! '  again  says  my  lord  ;  and  my  dear 
lady's  lips  looked  as  if  they  were  trembling  with  prayer.  She 
would  have  Harry  lead  in  Beatrix  to  the  supper  room,  going 
herself  with  my  young  Lord  Viscount,  and  to  this  party  came 
Tom  Tusher  directly,  whom  four  at  least  out  of  the  company 
of  five  wished  away.  Away  he  went,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
sweetmeats  were  put  down,  and  then,  by  the  great  crackling 
fire,  his  mistress  or  Beatrix,  with  her  blushing  glances, filling  his 
glass  for  him,  Harry  told  the  story  of  his  campaign  and  passed 
the  most  delightful  night  his  life  had  ever  known.  The  sun 
was  up  long  ere  he  was,  so  deep,  sweet,  and  refreshing  was  his 
slumber.  He  woke  as  if  angels  had  been  watching  at  his  bed 
all  night.  I  dare  say  one  that  was  as  pure  and  loving  as  ar; 
angel  had  blessed  his  sleep  with  her  prayers. 

Next  morning  the  chaplain  read  prayers  to  the  little  house- 
liold  at  Walcote,  as  the  custom  was ;  Esmond  thought  Mistress 
Beatrix  did  not  listen  to  Tusher's  exhortation  much  ;  her  eyes 
were  wandering  everywhere  during  the  service,  at  least  when- 
ever he  looked  up  he  met  them.  Perhaps  he  also  was  not  very 
attentive  to  his  reverence  the  chaplain.  *  This  might  have 
been  my  life,'  he  was  thinking  ;  'this  might  have  been  my  duty 
from  now  till  old  age.  Well,  were  it  not  a  pleasant  one  to  be 
with  these  dear  friends  and  part  from  'em  no  more  ?  Until — 
until  the  destined  lover  comes  and  takes  away  pretty  Beatrix'^- 
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and  the  best  part  of  Tom  Tusher's  exposition,  which  may  liave 
been  very  learned  and  eloquent,  was  quite  lost  to  poor  Harry 
by  this  vision  of  the  destined  lover,  who  put  the  preacher  out. 

All  the  while  of  the  prayers  Beatrix  knelt  a  little  way  before 
Harry  Esmond.  The  red  stockings  were  changed  for  a  pair 
of  gray,  and  black  shoes  in  which  her  feet  looked  to  the  full  as 
pretty.  All  the  roses  of  spring  could  not  vie  with  the  bright- 
ness of  her  complexion ;  Esmond  thought  hehad  neverseen  any- 
thing like  the  sunny  luster  of  her  eyes.  My  Lady  Viscountess 
looked  fatigued  as  if  with  watching,  and  her  face  was  pale. 

Miss  Beatrix  remarked  these  signs  of  indisposition  in  her 
mother  and  deplored  them.  *  I  am  an  old  woman,'  says  my 
lady  with  a  kind  smile  ;  *  I  cannot  hope  to  look  as  young  as 
you  do,  my  dear.' 

*  She'll  never  look  as  good  as  you  do  if  she  lives  till  she's  a 
hundred,'  says  my  lord,  taking  his  mother  by  the  waist  and 
kissing  her  hand. 

*Do  I  look  very  wicked,  cousin?'  says  Beatrix,  turning 
full  round  on  Esmond,  with  her  pretty  face  so  close  under  his 
chin  that  the  soft  perfumed  hair  touched  it.  She  laid  her 
finger  tips  on  his  sleeve  as  she  spoke,  and  he  put  his  other 
hand  over  hers. 

'I'm  likeyourlooking-glass,'sayshe,*and  that  can'tflatteryou.' 

*  He  means  that  you  are  always  looking  at  him,  my  dear,' 
says  her  mother  archly.  Beatrix  ran  away  from  Esmond  at 
this,  and  flew  to  her  mamma,  whom  she  kissed,  stopping  my 
lady'^  mouth  with  her  pretty  hand. 

'And  Harry  is  very  good  to  look  at,'  says  my  lady,  with  her 
fond  eyes  regarding  the  young  man. 

'If  'tis  good  to  see  a  happy  face,'  says  he,  *you  see  that.' 
My  lady  said  'Amen'  with  a  sigh,  and  Harry  thought  the 
memory  of  her  dear  lord  rose  up  and  rebuked  her  back  again 
into  sadness,  for  her  face  lost  the  smile  and  resumed  its  look 
of  melancholy. 

'  Why,  Harry,  how  fine  we  look  in  our  scarlet-and-silver 
and  our  black  periwig,'  cries  my  lord.  '  Mother,  I  am  tired 
of  my  own  hair.  When  shall  I  have  a  peruke?  Where  did 
you  get  your  steenkirk,  Harry  ? ' 

'  It's  some  of  my  lady  dowager's  lace,'  says  Harry  ;  *  she 
gave  me  this  and  a  number  of  other  fine  tilings.' 

*  My  lady  dowager  isn't  such  a  bad  woman,'  my  lord  continued. 
'She's  not  so — so  red  as  she's  painted,'  says  Miss  Beatrix. 
Her  brother  broke  into  a  laugh.      'I'll  tell  her  you  said  so  ; 

by  the  Lord,  'Trix,  I  will,'  he  cries  out. 
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*  She'll  know  that  you  hadn't  the  wit  to  say  it,  my  lord,' 
says  Miss  Beatrix. 

*  We  won't  quarrel  the  first  day  Harry's  here,  will  we, 
mother  ? '  said  the  young  lord.  *  We'll  see  if  we  can  get  on  to 
the  new  year  without  a  fight.  Have  some  of  this  Christmas  pie. 
And  here  comes  the  tankard  ;  no,  it's  Pincot  with  the  tea.' 

*  Will  the  captain  choose  a  dish  ? '  asked  Mistress  Beatrix. 

*  I  say,  Harry,'  my  lord  goes  on,  *  I'll  show  thee  my  horses 
after  breakfast,  and  we'll  go  a-bird-netting  to-night,  and  on 
Monday  there's  a  cock  match  at  Wincliestei- — do  you  love 
cock  fighting,  Harry  ? — between  the  gentlemen  of  Sussex  and 
the  gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  at  £10  the  battle  and  £50  the 
odd  battle,  to  show  one-and-twenty  cocks.' 

*  And  what  will  you  do,  Beatrix,  to  amuse  our  kinsman  ?' 
asks  my  lady. 

*  I'll  listen  to  him,'  says  Beatrix.  *  I  am  sure  he  has  a 
hundred  things  to  tell  us.  And  I'm  jealous  already  of  the 
Spanish  ladies.  Was  that  a  beautiful  nun  at  Cadiz  that  you 
rescued  from  the  soldiers  ?  Your  man  talked  of  it  last  night 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Betty  told  me  this  morning  as  she 
combed  my  hair.  And  he  says  you  must  be  in  love,  for  you 
sat  on  deck  all  night  and  scribbled  verses  all  day  in  your  table- 
book.'  Harry  thought  if  he  had  wanted  a  subject  for  verses 
yesterday, to-day  he  had  found  one  ;  and  not  all  theLindamiras 
and  Ardelias  of  the  poets  were  half  so  beautiful  as  this  young 
creature  ;  but  he  did  not  say  so,  though  someone  did  for  him. 

This  was  his  dear  lady,  who,  after  the  meal  was  over  and 
the  young  people  were  gone,  began*  talking  of  her  children 
with  Mr.  Esmond,  and  of  the  characters  of  one  and  the  other, 
and  of  her  hopes  and  fears  for  both  of  them.  '  'Tis  not  while 
they  are  at  home,'  she  said,  *and  in  their  mother's  nest  I  fear 
for  them — 'tis  when  they  are  gone  into  the  world,  whither  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  follow  them.  Beatrix  will  begin  her 
service  next  year.  You  may  have  heard  a  rumor  about — 
about  my  Lord  Blandford.  They  were  both  children,  and  it 
is  but  idle  talk.  I  know  my  kinswoman  would  never  let  him 
make  such  a  poor  marriage  as  our  Beatrix  would  be.  There's 
scarce  a  princess  in  Europe  that  she  thinks  is  good  enough 
for  him  or  for  her  ambition.' 

*  There's  not  a  princess  in  Europe  to  compare  with  her,' 
says  Esmond. 

*In  beauty?  No,  perhaps  not,' answered  my  lady.  *She 
is  most  beautiful,  isn't  she  ?  'Tis  not  a  mother's  partiality  that 
deceives  me.     I  marked  you  yesterday  when  she  came  down 
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the  stair,  and  read  it  in  your  face.  We  look  when  you  don't 
fancy  us  looking,  and  see  better  than  you  think,  dear  Harry  ; 
and  just  now,  when  they  spoke  about  your  poems — you  writ 
pretty  lines  when  you  were  but  a  boy — you  thought  Beatrix 
was  a  pretty  subject  for  verse,  did  not  you,  Harry  ? '  (The 
gentleman  could  only  blush  for  a  reply.)  'And  so  she  is — 
nor  are  you  the  first  her  pretty  face  has  captivated.  'Tis  quickly 
done.  Such  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  as  hers  learn  their  power 
very  soon,  and  use  it  very  early.'  And,  looking  at  him  keenly 
with  hers,  the  fair  widow  left  him. 

And  so  it  is — a  pair  of  bright  eyes  with  a  dozen  glances 
suffice  to  subdue  a  man  ;  to  enslave  him  and  inflame  him  ;  to 
make  him  even  forget ;  they  dazzle  him  so  that  the  past  be- 
comes straightway  dim  to  him  ;  and  he  so  prizes  them  that  he 
would  give  all  his  life  to  possess  'em.  What  is  the  fond  love 
of  dearest  friends  compared  to  this  treasure  ?  Is  memory  as 
strong  as  expectancy  ?  fruition  as  hunger  ?  gratitude  as  desire  ? 
I  have  looked  at  royal  diamonds  in  the  jewel  rooms  in  Europe, 
and  thought  how  wars  have  been  made  about  'em,  Mogul  sover- 
eigns deposed  and  strangled  for  them,  or  ransomed  with  them  ; 
millions  expended  to  buy  them  ;  and  daring  lives  lost  in  dig- 
ging out  the  little  shining  toys  that  I  value  no  more  than  the 
button  in  my  hat.  And  so  there  are  other  glittering  baubles 
(of  rare  water  too)  for  which  men  have  been  set  to  kill  and 
quarrel  ever  since  mankind  began,  and  which  last  but  for  a 
score  of  years,  when  their  sparkle  is  over.  Where  are  those 
jewels  now  that  beamed  under  Cleopatra's  forehead,  or  shone 
in  the  sockets  of  Helen  ? 

The  second  day  after  Esmond's  coming  to  Walcote,  Tom 
Tusher  had  leave  to  take  a  holiday,  and  went  off  in  his  very 
best  gown  and  bands  to  court  the  j^oung  woman  whom  his  rev- 
erence desired  to  marry,  and  who  was  not  a  viscount's  widow, 
as  it  turned  out,  but  a  brewer's  relict  at  Southampton,  with  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune  ;  for  honest  Tom's 
heart  was  under  such  excellent  control  that  Venus  herself  with- 
out a  portion  would  never  have  caused  it  to  flutter.  So  he 
rode  away  on  his  heavy-paced  gelding  to  pursue  his  jog-trot 
loves,  leaving  Esmond  to  the  society  of  his  dear  mistress  and 
her  daughter,  and  with  his  3^oung  lord  for  a  companion,  who 
was  charmed  not  only  to  see  an  old  friend,  but  to  have  the 
tutor  and  his  Latin  books  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  boy  talked  of  things  and  people,  and  not  a  little  about 
himself  in  his  frank,  artless  way.  'Twas  easy  to  see  that  he 
and  his  sister  had  the  better  of  \heir  fond  mother,  for  the  first 
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place  in  whose  affections  tliougli  tliey  foiiglit  constantly,  and 
though  the  kind  lady  persisted  that  she  loved  both  equally, 
'twas  not  difficult  to  understand  that  Frank  was  his  mother's 
darling  and  favorite.  He  ruled  the  whole  household  (always 
excepting  rebellious  Beatrix)  not  less  now  than  when  he  was  a 
child  marshaling  the  village  boys  in  playing  at  soldiers,  and 
caning  them  lustily  too,  like  the  sturdiest  corj)oral.  As  for 
Tom  Tusher,  his  reverence  treated  the  young  lord  with  that 
politeness  and  deference  which  he  always  showed  for  a  great 
man,  whatever  his  age  or  his  stature  was.  Indeed,  Avith  respect 
to  this  young  one,  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him,  so  frank 
and  winning  were  his  manners,  his  beauty,  his  gayety,  the  ring 
of  his  laughter,  and  the  delightful  tone  of  his  voice.  Wherever 
he  went  he  charmed  and  domineered.  I  think  his  old  grand- 
father the  dean,  and  the  grim  old  housekeeper  Mrs.  Pincot, 
were  as  much  his  slaves  as  his  mother  was  ;  and  as  for  Es- 
mond, he  found  himself  presently  submitting  to  a  certain  fas- 
cination the  boy  had,  and  slaving  it  like  the  rest  of  the  family. 
The  pleasure  which  he  had  in  Frank's  mere  company  and  con- 
verse exceeded  that  which  he  ever  enjoyed  in  the  society  of 
any  other  man,  however  delightful  in  talk  or  famous  for  wit. 
His  presence  brought  sunshine  into  a  room,  his  laugh,  his 
prattle,  his  noble  beauty  and  brightness  of  look  cheered  and 
charmed  indescribably.  At  the  least  tale  of  sorrow  his  hands 
were  in  his  purse,  and  he  was  eager  with  sympathy  and  bounty. 
The  way  in  which  women  loved  and  petted  him,  when  a  year 
or  two  afterward  he  came  upon  the  world,  yet  a  mere  boy, 
and  the  follies  which  they  did  for  him  (as  indeed  he  for  them), 
recalled  the  career  of  Rochester,  and  outdid  the  successes  of 
Grammont.  His  very  creditors  loved  him,  and  the  hardest 
usurers,  and  some  of  the  rigid  prudes  of  the  other  sex  too,  could 
deny  him  nothing.  He  was  no  more  witty  than  another  man, 
but  what  he  said  he  said  and  looked  as  no  man  else  could  say  or 
look  it.  I  have  seen  the  women  at  the  comedy  at  Bruxelles 
crowd  round  him  in  the  lobby  ;  and  as  he  sat  on  the  stage  more 
people  looked  at  him  than  at  the  actors,  and  watched  him;  and  I 
remember  at  Ramillies,  when  he  was  hit  and  fell,  a  great  big  red- 
haired  Scotch  sergeant  flung  his  halbert  down,  burst  out  a-cry- 
ing  like  a  woman,  seizing  him  up  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant, 
and  carrying  him  out  of  the  fire.  This  brotlier  and  sister  were 
the  most  beautiful  couple  ever  seen,  though,  after  he  winged 
away  from  the  maternal  nest,  this  pair  were  seldom  together. 
Sitting  at  dinner  two  days  after  Esmond's  arrival — it  w^as  the 
last   day  of  the  year,  and  so  happy  a  one  to  Harry  Esmond 
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that  to  enjoy  it  was  quite  worth  all  the  previous  pain  which 
he  had  endured  ^nd  forgot — my  young  lord,  filling  a  bumper, 
and  bidding  Harry  take  another,  drank  to  his  sister,  saluting 
her  under  the  title  of  '  Marchioness.' 

*  Marchioness  !  '  says  Harry,  not  without  a  pang  of  wonder, 
for  he  was  curious  and  jealous  already. 

*  Nonsense,  my  lord,'  says  Beatrix,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
My  Lady  Viscountess  looked  up  for  a  moment  at  Esmond, 
and  cast  her  eyes  down. 

*  The  Marchioness  of  Blandford,'  says  Frank.  *  Don't  you 
know — hath  not  Rouge  Dragon  told  you  ?  '  (My  lord  used  to 
call  the  Dowager  of  Chelsey  by  this  and  other  names.) 
*  Blandford  has  a  lock  of  her  hair  ;  the  duchess  found  him  on 
his  knees  to  Mistress  'Trix,  and  boxed  his  ears,  and  said  Dr. 
Hare  should  whip  him.' 

*  I  wish  Mr.  Tusher  would  whip  you  too,'  said  Beatrix. 
My  lady  only  said  :  *  I  hope  you  will  tell  none  of  these 

silly  stories  elsewhere  than  at  home,  Francis.' 

*'Tis  true,  on  my  word,'  continues  Frank  ;  *look  at  Harry 
scowling,  mother,  and  see  how  Beatrix  bluslies  as  red  as  the 
silver-clocked  stockings.' 

*I  think  we  had  best  leave  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine  and 
their  talk,'  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  rising  up  with  the  air  of  a 
young  queen,  tossing  her  rustling,  flowing  draperies  about  her, 
and  quitting  the  room,  followed  by  her  mother. 

Lady  Castlewood  again  looked  at  Esmond,  as  she  stooped 
down  and  kissed  Frank.  *  Do  not  tell  those  silh^  stories,  child,' 
she  said  ;  '  do  not  drink  much  wine,  sir.  Harry  never  loved  to 
drink  wine.'  And  she  went  away,  too,  in  her  black  robes, 
looking  back  on  the  young  man  with  her  fair,  fond  face. 

*  Egad  !  it's  true,'  says  Frank,  sipping  his  wine  with  the  air 
of  a  lord.  '  What  think  you  of  this  Lisbon — real  Collares  ? 
'Tis  better  than  your  head}^  port  ;  we  got  it  out  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  ships  that  came  from  Vigo  last  year  ;  my  mother 
bought  it  at  Southampton  as  the  ship  was  lying  there — the 
Rose,  Captain  Hawkins.' 

*  Why,  I  came  home  in  that  ship,'  said  Harry. 

*  And  it  brought  home  a  good  fellow  and  good  wine,'  says  my 
?.ord.  *  I  say,  Harry,  I  wish  thouhadst  notthat  cursed  bar  sinister.' 

*  And  why  not  the  bar  sinister  ? '  asks  the  other. 

*  Suppose  I  go  to  the  army  and  am  killed — every  gentle- 
man goes  to  the  army — who  is  to  take  care  of  the  women  ? 
'Trix  will  never  stop  at  home  ;  mother's  in  love  with  you — 
yes,  I  think  mother's  in  love  with  you.     She  was  always  prais- 
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ing.  you,  and  always  talking  about  you  ;  and  when  she  went 
to  Southampton,  to  see  the  ship,  I  found  liev  out.  But  you 
see  it  is  impossible  :  we  are  of  the  oldest  blood  in  England  ; 
we  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  ;  we  were  only  baronets — 
but  what  then  ?  we  were  forced  into  tliat.  James  I.  forced 
our  great  grandfather.  We  are  above  titles  ;  we  old  English 
gentry  don't  want  'em  ;  the  queen  can  make  a  duke  any  day. 
Look  at  Blandford's  father,  Duke  Churchill,  and  Duchess 
Jennings  ;  what  were  they,  Harry?  Damn  it,  sir,  what  are 
they  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  us?  Where  were  they  when 
our  ancestor  rode  with  King  Henry  at  Agincourt,  and  filled 
up  the  French  king's  cup  after  Poictiers  ?  'Fore  George,  sir, 
why  shouldn't  Blandford  marry  Beatrix  ?  By  God  !  he  shall 
marry  Beatrix  or  tell  me  the  reason  why.  We'll  marry  with  the 
best  blood  of  England,  and  none  but  the  best  blood  of  England. 
You  are  an  Esmond,  and  you  can't  help  your  birth,  my  boy. 
Let's  have  another  bottle.  What!  no  more  ?  I've  drunk  three 
parts  of  this  myself.  I  had  many  a  night  with  my  father  ;  you 
stood  to  him  like  a  man,  Harry.  You  backed  your  blood  ;  5^ou 
can't  help  your  misfortune,  you  know  ;  no  man  can  help  that." 

The  elder  said  he  would  go  in  to  his  mistress'  tea  table. 
Tiie  young  lad,  with  a  heightened  color  and  voice,  began  sing- 
ing a  snatch  of  a  song,  and  marched  out  of  the  room.  Esmond 
heard  him  presently  calling  his  dogs  about  him,  and  cheering 
and  talking  to  them;  and  by  a  hundred  of  his  looks  and  ges- 
tures, tricks  of  voice  and  gait,  was  reminded  of  the  dead  lord, 
Frank's  father. 

And  so,  the  Sylvester  night  passed  away  ;  the  family  parted 
long  before  midnight.  Lady  Castle  wood  remembering,  no  doubt, 
formerNewYear'sEves,when  healthswere  drunk, and  laughter 
went  round  in  the  company  of  him,  to  whom  years,  past  and 
present  and  future,  were  to  be  as  one ;  and  so  cared  not  to  sit 
with  her  children  and  hear  the  cathedral  bells  ringing  the  birth 
of  the  year  1703.  Esmond  heard  the  chimes  as  he  sat  in  his 
own  chamber,  ruminating  by  the  blazing  fire  there,  and  listened 
to  the  last  notes  of  them,  looking  out  from  his  window  toward 
the  city,  and  the  great  gray  towers  of  the  cathedral  lying  under 
the  frosty  sky,  with  the  keen  stars  shining  above. 

The  sight  of  these  brilliant  orbs  no  doubt  made  him  think  of 
other  luminaries.  *  And  so  her  eyes  had  already  done  execu- 
tion,' thought  Esmond — *  on  whom?  who  can  tell  me?'  Luckily 
his  kinsman  was  by,  and  Esmond  knew  he  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  Mistress  Beatrix'  history  from  the  simple  talk 
of  the  boy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FAMILY   TALK. 

What  Harrv  admired  and  submitted  to  in  the  pretty  lad  his 
kinsman  was  (for  why  should  he  resist  it?)  the  calmness  of 
patronage  which  my  young  lord  assumed,  as  if  to  command 
was  his  undoubted  right, and  all  the  world  (below  his  degree) 
ought  to  bow  down  to  Viscount  Castlewood. 

*  I  know  my  place,  Harry,'  he  said.  *  I'm  not  proud  ;  the 
boys  at  Winchester  College  say  I'm  proud,  but  I'm  not  proud. 
I  am  simply  Francis  James,  Viscount  Castlewood  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland.  I  might  have  been  (do  you  know  what?)  Francis 
James,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Esmond  in  that  of  England.  The 
late  lord  refused  the  title  which  was  offered  to  him  by  my  god- 
father, his  late  Majesty.  You  should  know  that — you  are  of 
our  family,  you  know ;  you  cannot  help  your  bar  sinister,  Harry, 
my  dear  fellow  ;  and  you  belong  to  one  of  the  best  families  in 
England,  in  spite  of  that ;  and  you  stood  by  my  father,  and,  by 
G —  !  I'll  stand  by  you.  You  shall  never  want  a  friend,  Harry, 
while  Francis  James,  Viscount  Castlewood,  has  a  shilling.  It's 
now  1703  ;  I  shall  come  of  age  in  1709.  I  shall  go  back  to 
Castlewood  ;  I  shall  live  at  Castlewood  ;  I  shall  build  up  the 
house.  My  property  will  be  pretty  well  restored  by  then.  The 
late  viscount  mismanaged  my  property  and  left  it  in  a  very  bad 
state.  My  mother  is  living  close,  as  you  see,  and  keeps  me  in  a 
way  hardly  befitting  a  peer  of  these  realms,  for  I  have  but  a 
pair  of  horses,  a  governor,  and  a  man  that  is  valet  and  groom. 
But  when  I  am  of  age,  these  things  will  be  set  right,  Harry. 
Our  house  will  be  as  it  should  be.  You  will  always  come  to 
Castlewood,  won't  you  ?  You  shall  always  have  your  two 
rooms  in  the  court  kept  for  you,  and  if  anybody  slights  you, 

d them  !  let  them  have  a  care  of  me.    I  shall  marry  early. 

'Trix  will   be   a   duchess  by  that  time,  most   likely,  for  a 
cannon-ball  may  knock  over  his  Grace  any  day,  you  know.' 

*  How  ? '  says  Harr3\ 

*  Hush,  my  dear  ! '  says  my  Lord  Viscount.  *  You  are  of 
the  family — you  are  faithful  to  us,  by  George,  and  I  tell  you 
everything.  Blandford  will  marry  her — or ' — and  here  he  put 
his  little  hand  on  his  sword — 'you  understand  the  rest.  Bland- 
ford  knows  which  of  us  two  is  the  best  weapon.  At  small- 
sword, or  back-sword,  or  sword  and  dagger  if  he  likes,  I  can 
beat  him.  I  have  tried  him,  Harry,  and  begad  he  knows  I  am 
a  man  not  to  be  trifled  with.' 

*But  you  do  not  mean,'  says  Harry,  concealing  his  laughter, 
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but  not  his  wonder,* that  you  can  force  ray  Lord  BIandford,the 
son  of  the  first  man  of  this  kingdom,  to  marry  your  sister  at 
sword's  point  ? ' 

'  I  mean  to  say  that  we  are  cousins  by  the  mother's  side, 
though  tlint's  nothing  to  boast  of.  I  mean  to  say  that  an 
Esmond  is  as  good  as  a  Churchill,  and  when  the  king  comes 
back,  the  Marquis  of  Esmond's  sister  may  be  a  match  for  any 
nobleman's  daughter  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  but  two  mar- 
quises in  all  England,  William  Herbert,  Marquis  of  Powis,  and 
Francis  James,  Marquis  of  Esmond  ;  and  hark  you,  Harry — 
now  swear  you  will  never  mention  this.  Give  me  your  honor 
as  a  gentleman,  for  you  are  a  gentleman,  though  you  are  a ' 

*  Well,  well?'  says  Harrj^,  a  little  impatient. 

*  Well,  then,  when  after  m}^  late  viscount's  misfortune,  my 
mother  went  up  with  us  to  London,  to  ask  for  justice  against 
you  all  (as  for  Mohun,  I'll  have  his  blood,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Francis,  Viscount  Esmond) — we  WQnt  to  stay  with  our  cousin 
my  Lady  Marlborough,  with  whom  we  had  quarreled  for  ever 
so  long.  But  when  misfor4.une  came,  she  stood  by  her  blood ! 
— so  did  the  dowager  viscountess  stand  by  her  blood — so  did 
you.  Well,  sir,  while  my  mother  was  petitioning  the  late  Prince 
of  Orange — for  I  will  never  call  him  king — and  while  you  were 
in  prison,  we  lived  at  my  Lord  Marlborough's  house,  who  was 
only  a  little  there,  being  away  with  the  army  in  Holland. 
And  then — I  say,  Harry,  you  won't  tell,  now  ? ' 

Harry  again  made  a  vow  of  secrecy. 

*  Well,  there  used  to  be  all  sorts  of  fun,  you  know  ;  my  Lady 
Marlborough  was  very  fond  of  us,  and  she  said  I  was  to  be  her 
page  ;  and  she  got  'Trix  to  be  a  maid  of  honor,  and  while  she 
was  up  in  her  room  crving,  we  used  to  be  always  having  fun, 
you  know  ;  and  the  duchess  used  to  kiss  me,  and  so  did  her 
daughters,  and  Blandford  fell  tremendous  in  love  with  'Trix, 
and  she  liked  him  ;  and  one  day  he — he  kissed  her  behind  a 
door — he  did  though — and  the  duchess  caught  him,  and  she 
banged  such  a  box  of  the  ear  both  at  'Trix  and  Blandford — 
you  should  have  seen  it  !  And  then  she  said  that  we  must 
leave  directly,  and  abused  my  mamma  who  was  cognizant  of 
the  business  ;  but  she  wasn't — never  thinking  about  anything 
but  father.  And  so  we  came  down  to  Walcote,  Blandford 
being  locked  up,  and  not  allowed  to  see  'Trix.  But  I  got  at 
him.  I  climbed  along  the  gutter,  and  in  through  the  window, 
where  he  was  crying. 

*"  Marquis,"  says  I,  when  he  had  opened  it  and  helped  me 
in,  "  you  know  I  wear  a  sword,"  for  I  had  brought  it. 
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* "  Oh,  viscountj"  says  be  ;  "  oh,  my  dearest  Frank  !  "  and 
he  threw  himself  into  my  arms  and  burst  out  a-crying.  "  I  do 
love  Mistress  Beatrix  so  that  I  shall  die  if  I  don't  have  her." 

* "  My  dear  Blandf ord,"  says  I,  "  you  are  young  to  think  of 
marrying  ; "  for  he  was  but  fifteen,  and  a  young  fellow  of  that 
age  can  scarce  do  so,  you  know. 

' "  But  I'll  wait  twenty  years,  if  she'll  have  me,"  says  he. 
"  I'll  never  marry — no,  never,  never,  never  marry  anybody  but 
her.  No,  not  a  princess,  though  they  would  have  me  do  it  ever 
so.  If  Beatrix  will  wait  for  me,  her  Blandf  ord  swears  he  will 
be  faithful."  And  he  wrote  a  paper  (it  wasn't  spelled  right,  for 
he  wrote  "  I'm  ready  to  sine  with  my  hlode^''  which,  you  know, 
Harry,  isn't  the  way  of  spelling  it),  and  vowing  that  he  would 
marry  none  other  but  the  Honorable  Mistress  Gertrude  Beatrix 
Esmond,  only  sister  of  his  dearest  friend  Francis  James,  fourth 
Viscount  Esmond.     And  so  I  gave  him  a  locket  of  her  hair.' 

*A  locket  of  her  hair?'  cries  Esmond. 

*Yes.  'Trix  gave  me  one  after  the  fight  with  the  duchess  that 
very  day.  I  am  sure  I  didn't  want  it ;  and  so  I  gave  it  him,  and 
we  kissed  at  parting,  and  said — "  Good-by,  brother."  And  I  got 
back  through  the  gutter,  and  we  set  off  home  that  very  evening. 
And  he  went  to  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  and  Pn\  going 
to  Cambridge  soon  ;  and  if  he  doesn't  stand  to  his  promise  (for 
he's  only  wrote  once) — he  knows  I  wear  a  sword,  Harry. 
Come  along,  and  let's  go  see  the  cocking  match  at  Winchester,' 

*.  .  .  But  I  say,'  he  added,  laughing,  after  a  pause,  *I  don't 
think  'Trix  will  break  lier  heart  about  him.  La  bless  you  ! 
whenever  she  sees  a  man,  she  makes  eyes  at  him  ;  and  young 
Sir  Wilmot  Crawley  of  Queen's  Crawley,  and  Anthony  Henley 
of  Arlesford,  were  at  swords  drawn  about  her,  at  the  Win- 
chester Assembly,  a  month  ago.' 

That  night  Mr.  Hjn'ry's  sleep  was  by  no  means  so  pleasant 
or  sweet  as  it  had  been  on  the  first  two  evenings  after  liis  ar- 
rival at  Walcote.  *  So  the  bright  eyes  have  been  already  shin- 
ing on  another,'  thought  he,  *  and  the  pretty  lips,  or  the  cheeks 
at  any  rate,  have  beguii  the  work  which  they  were  made  for. 
Here's  a  girl  not  sixteen,  and  one  young  gentleman  is  already 
whimpering  over  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  two  country  squires 
are  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats  that  they  may  have  the 
honor  of  a  dance  with  her.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  be  dallying 
about  this  passion,  and  singeing  my  wings  in  this  foolish  flame. 
Wings  ! — why  not  sa}^  crutches  ?  There  is  but  eight  years' 
difference  between  us,  to  be  sure  ;  but  in  life  I  am  thirty  years 
older.     How  could  I  ever  hope  to  please  such  a  sweet  creature 
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as  that,  with  my  rough  ways  and  glum  face  ?  Say  that  I  have 
merit  ever  so  much,  and  won  myself  a  name,  could  she  ever 
listen  to  me  ?  She  must  be  my  Lady  Marcliioness,  and  I  re- 
main a  nameless  bastard.  Oh  !  my  master,  my  master  ! '  (Here 
he  fell  to  thinking  with  a  passionate  grief  of  the  vow  which 
he  had  made  to  his  poor  dying  lord.)  *  Oh  !  my  mistress, 
dearest  and  kindest,  will  you  be  contented  with  the  sacrifice 
which  the  poor  orphan  makes  for  you,  whom  you  love,  and 
who  so  loves  you  ? ' 

And  then  came  a  fiercer  pang  of  temptation.  *  A  word  from 
me,'  Harry  thought,  *a  syllable  of  explanation,  and  all  this 
might  be  changed  ;  but  no,  I  swore  it  over  the  dying  bed  of 
my  benefactor.  For  the  sake  of  him  and  his,  for  the  sacred 
love  and  kindness  of  old  days,  I  gave  my  promise  to  him,  and 
may  kind  Heaven  enable  me  to  keep  my  vow  !' 

The  next  day,  although  Esmond  gave  no  sign  of  what  was 
going  on  in  his  mind,  but  strove  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
gay  and  cheerful  when  he  met  his  friends  at  the  morning  meal, 
his  dear  mistress,  whose  clear  eyes  it  seemed  no  emotion  of  his 
could  escape,  perceived  that  something  troubled  him,  for  she 
looked  anxiously  toward  him  more  than  once  during  the  break- 
fast, and  when  he  went  up  to  his  chamber  afterward  she  pres- 
ently followed  him,  and  knocked  at  his  door. 

As  she  entered,  no  doubt  the  whole  story  was  clear  to  her 
at  once,  for  she  found  our  young  gentleman  packing  his  valise, 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  which  he  had  come  to  overnight  of 
making  a  brisk  retreat  out  of  this  temptation. 

She  closed  the  door  very  carefully  behind  her,  and  then 
leaned  against  it,  very  pale,  her  hands  folded  before  her,  looking 
at  the  young  man,  who  was  kneeling  over  his  work  of  packing. 
*  Are  you  going  so  soon  ?  '  she  said. 

He  rose  up  from  his  knees,  blushing,  perhaps,  to  be  so  dis- 
covered, in  the  very  act,  as  it  were,  and  took  one  of  her  fair 
little  hands — it  was  that  which  had  her  marriage  ring  on — and 
kissed  it. 

*  It  is  best  that  it  should  be  so,  dearest  lady,'  he  said. 

*  I  knew  you  were  going,  at  breakfast.  I — I  thought  you 
might  stay.  What  has  happened  ?  Why  can't  you  remain 
longer  with  us  ?  What  has  Frank  told  you — you  were  talking 
together  late  last  night  ? ' 

*  I  had  but  three  days'  leave  from  Chelsey,'  Esmond  said, 
as  gayly  as  he  could.  *  My  aunt — she  lets  me  call  her  aunt — 
is  my  mistress  now  I  I  owe  her  my  lieutenancy  and  my  laced 
coat.     She  has  taken  me  into  higli  favor  ;  and  my  new  general 
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is  to  dine  at  Cbelsey  to-morrow — General  Lumley,  madam — 
who  has  appointed  me  his  aid-de-camp,  and  on  whom  I  must 
have  the  honor  of  waiting.  See,  here  is  a  letter  from  the 
dowager  ;  the  post  brought  it  last  night  ;  and  I  would  not 
speak  of  it,  for  fear  of  disturbing  our  last  merry  meeting.' 

My  lady  glanced  at  the  letter,  and  put  it  down  with  a  smile 
that  was  somewhat  contemptuous.  *  I  have  no  need  to  read 
the  letter,'  says  she  (indeed  'twas  as  well  she  did  not ;  for  the 
Chelsey  missive,  in  the  poor  dowager's  usual  French  jargon, 
permitted  him  a  longer  holiday  than  he  said.  'Je  vous 
donne,'  quoth  her  ladyship,  *  oui  jour,  pour  vous  fatigay  par- 
faictement  de  vos  parens  fatigans  ') — *  I  have  no  need  to  read 
the  letter,'  says  she.  *  What  was  it  Frank  told  you  last 
night?' 

*  He  told  me  little  I  did  not  know,'  Mr.  Esmond  answered. 
*  But  I  have  thought  of  that  little,  and  here's  the  result.  I 
have  no  right  to  the  name  I  bear,  dear  lady  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
your  sufferance  that  I  am  allowed  to  keep  it.  If  I  thought  for 
an  hour  of  what  has  perhaps  crossed  your  mind  too ' 

*  Yes,  I  did,  Harry,'  said  she  ;  *  I  thought  of  it,  and  think 
of  it.  I  would  sooner  call  you  my  son  than  the  greatest  prince 
in  Europe — yes,  than  the  greatest  prince.  For  who  is  there 
so  good  and  so  brave,  and  who  would  love  her  as  you  would  ? 
But  there  are  reasons  a  mother  can't  tell.' 

*  I  know  them,'  said  Mr.  Esmond,  interrupting  her  with  a 
smile.  *  I  know  there's  Sir  Wilmot  Crawley  of  Queen's  Craw- 
ley, and  Anthony  Henley  of  the  Grange,  and  my  Lord  Marquis 
of  Blandford,  that  seems  to  be  the  favored  suitor.  You  shall 
ask  me  to  wear  my  Lady  Marchioness'  favors  and  to  dance  at 
her  ladyship's  wedding.' 

*  O  Harry,  Harry,  it  is  none  of  these  follies  that  frighten 
me '  cried  out  Lady  Castlewood.  *  Lord  Churchill  is  but  a 
child  ;  his  outbreak  about  Beatrix  was  a  mere  boyish  folly. 
His  parents  would  rather  see  him  buried  than  married  to  one 
below  him  in  rank.  And  do  you  think  that  I  would  stoop  to 
sue  for  a  husband  for  Francis  Esmond's  daughter  ;  or  submit  to 
have  my  girl  smuggled  into  that  proud  family  to  cause  a  quar- 
rel between  son  and  parents,  and  to  be  treated  only  as  an  in- 
ferior? I  would  disdain  such  a  meanness.  Beatrix  would 
scorn  it.  Ah,  Henry  !  'tis  not  with  you  the  fault  lies,  'tis  with 
her.  I  know  you  both,  and  love  you  ;  need  I  be  ashamed  of 
that  love  now  ?  No,  never,  never,  and  'tis  not  you,  dear  Harry, 
that  is  unworthy.  'Tis  for  my  poor  Beatrix  I  tremble — whose 
headstrong  will  frightens  me  ;  whose  jealous  temper  (they  say 
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I  was  jealous  too,  but,  pray  God,  I  am  cured  of  that  sin)  and 
whose  vanity  no  words  or  prayers  of  mine  can  cure — only  suf- 
fering, only  experience,  and  remorse  afterward.  O  Henry  I 
she  will  make  no  man  happy  who  loves  her.  Go  away,  my 
son  ;  leave  her  ;  love  us  always,  and.  think  kindly  of  us  ;  and 
for  me,  my  dear,  you  know  that  these  walls  contain  all  that  I 
love  in  the  world.' 

In  after  life  did  Esmond  find  the  words  true  which  his  fond 
mistress  spoke  from  her  sad  heart  ?  Warning  he  had  ;  but  I 
doubt  others  had  warning  before  his  time,  and  since  ;  and  he 
benefited  by  it  as  most  men  do. 

My  young  Lord  Viscount  was  exceeding  sorry  when  he 
heard  that  Harry  could  not  come  to  the  cock  match  with  him, 
and  must  go  to  London,  but  no  doubt  my  lord  consoled  him- 
self when  the  Hampshire  cocks  won  the  match  ;  and  he  saw 
every  one  of  the  battles,  and  crowed  properly  over  the  con- 
quered Sussex  gentlemen. 

As  Esmond  rode  toward  town  his  servant,  coming  up  to 
him,  informed  him  with  a  grin  that  Mistress  Beatrix  had 
brought  out  a  new  gown  and  blue  stockings  for  that  day's  din- 
ner, in  which  she  intended  to  appear,  and  had  flown  into  a  rage 
and  given  her  maid  a  slap  on  the  face  soon  after  she  heard  he 
was  going  away.  Mistress  Beatrix's  woman,  the  fellow  said, 
came  down  to  the  servants'  hall  crying,  and  with  the  mark  of  a 
blow  still  on  her  cheek  ;  but  Esmond  peremptoril}^  ordered  him 
to  fall  back  and  be  silent,  and  rode  on  with  thoughts  enough  of 
his  own  to  occupy  him — some  sad  ones,  some  inexpressibly 
dear  and  pleasant. 

His  mistress,  from  whom  he  had  been  a  year  separated,  was 
his  dearest  mistress  again.  The  family  from  which  he  had 
been  parted,  and  which  he  loved  with  the  fondest  devotion, 
was  his  family  once  more.  If  Beatrix's  beauty  shone  upon 
him,  it  was  with  a  friendly  luster,  and  he  could  regard  it  with 
much  such  a  delight  as  he  brought  away  after  seeing  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  smiling  Madonnas  in  the  convent  at 
Cadiz,  when  he  was  dispatched  thither  with  a  flag  ;  and  as 
for  his  mistress,  'twas  difficult  to  say  with  what  a  feeling  he 
regarded  her.  'Twas  happiness  to  have  seen  her,  'twas  no 
great  pang  to  part ;  a  filial  tenderness,  a  love  that  was  at  once 
respect  and  protection  filled  his  mind  as  he  thought  of  her  ; 
and  near  her  or  far  from  her,  and  from  that  day  until  now, 
and  from  now  till  death  is  past,  and  beyond  it,  he  prays  that 
sacred  flame  may  ever  burn. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I    MAKE    THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1704. 

Mr.  Esmond  rode  up  to  London  then,  where,  if  the  dowager 
had  been  angry  at  tlie  abrupt  leave  of  absence  he  took,  she 
was  mightily  pleased  at  his  speedy  return. 

He  went  immediately  and  paid  his  court  to  his  new  general, 
General  Lumley,  who  received  him  graciously,  having  known 
his  father,  and  also,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  having  had  the 
very  best  accounts  of  Mr.  Esmond  from  tlie  officer  whose 
aid-de-camp  he  had  been  at  Vigo.  During  this  winter  Mr. 
Esmond  was  gazetted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  Brigadier  Webb's 
regiment  of  Fusileers,  then  with  their  colonel  in  Flanders  ; 
but  being  now  attached  to  the  suite  of  Mr.  Lumley,  Esmond 
did  not  join  his  own  regiment  until  more  than  a  year  after- 
ward, and  after  his  return  from  the  campaign  of  Blenheim, 
which  was  fought  the  next  year.  The  campaign  began  very 
early,  our  trooi)s  marching  out  of  their  quarters  before  the 
winter  was  almost  over,  and  investing  the  city  of  Bonn,  on 
the  Rhine,  under  tlie  duke's  command.  His  Grace  joined 
the  army  in  deep  grief  of  mind,  with  crape  on  his  sleeve,  and 
his  household  in  mourning  ;  and  tlie  very  same  packet  which 
brought  the  commander  in  chief  over,  brought  letters  to  the 
forces  which  preceded  him,  and  one  from  his  dear  mistress  to 
Esmond,  which  interested  him  not  a  little. 

The  young  Marquis  of  Blandford,  his  Grace's  son,  who  had 
been  entered  in  King's  College  in  Cambridge  (whither  my 
Lord  Viscount  had  also  gone,  to  Trinity,  with  Mr.  Tusher  as 
his  governor),  had  been  seized  with  smallpox,  and  was  dead 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  so  poor  Frank's  schemes  for  his 
sister's  advancement  were  over,  and  that  innocent  childish 
passion  nipped  in  the  birth. 

Esmond's  mistress  would  have  had  him  retnrn,  at  least  her 
letters  hinted  as  much  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  this 
was  impossible,  and  our  young  man  took  his  humble  share  in 
the  siege,  which  need  not  be  described  here,  and  had  the  good 
luck  to  escape  without  a  wound  of  any  sort,  and  to  drink  his 
general's  health  after  the  surrender.  He  was  on  constant  mili- 
tary duty  this  year,  and  did  not  think  of  asking  for  a  leave  of 
absence,  as  one  or  two  of  his  lessfortunate friends  did, who  were 
cast  away  in  that  tremendous  storm  which  happened  toward 
the  close  of  November,  that  *  which  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia 
past'  (as  Mr.  Addison  sang  of  it),  and  in  which  scores  of  out 
greatest  ships  and  fifteen  thousana  of  our  seamen  went  down. 
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Tliey  said  that  our  duke  was  quite  heart-broken  by  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his  family  ;  but  his  enemies 
found  that  he  could  subdue  them,  as  well  as  master  his  grief. 
Successful  as  had  been  this  great  general's  operations  in  the 
past  year,  they  were  far  enhanced  by  the  splendor  of  his 
victory  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  His  Grace  the  Captain 
General  went  to  England  after  Bonn,  and  our  army  fell  back 
into  Holland,  where,  in  April,  1704,  his  Grace  again  found 
the  troops,  embarking  from  Harwich  and  landing  at  Maesland 
Sluys  ;  thence  his  Grace  came  immediately  to  The  Hague, 
where  he  received  the  foreign  ministers,  general  officers,  and 
other  people  of  quality.  The  greatest  honors  were  paid  to 
his  Grace  everywhere — at  The  Hague,  Utrecht,  Ruremonde, 
and  Maestricht  ;  the  civil  authorities  coming  to  meet  his 
coaches  ;  salvos  of  cannon  saluting  him,  canopies  of  state 
being  erected  for  him  where  he  stopped,  and  feasts  prepared 
for  the  numerous  gentlemen  following  in  his  suite.  His  Grace 
reviewed  the  troops  of  the  States  General  between  Liege  and 
Maestricht,  and  afterward  the  English  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Churchill,  near  Bois-le-Duc.  Every  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  a  long  march  ;  and  the  army  heard,  with 
no  small  elation,  that  it  was  the  commander  in  chief's  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  war  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  march 
on  the  Mozelle.  Before  leaving  our  camp  at  Maestricht  we 
heard  that  the  French,  under  the  Marshal  Villeroy,  were  also 
bound  toward  the  Mozelle. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  the  army  reached  Coblentz,  and  next 
day  his  Grace  and  the  generals  accompanying  him  went  to  visit 
the  Elector  of  Treves  at  his  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  horse 
and  dragoons  passing  the  Rhine  while  the  duke  was  entertained 
at  a  grand  feast  by  the  Elector.  All  as  yet  was  novelty,  fes- 
tivity, and  splendor — a  brilliant  march  of  a  great  and  glorious 
army  through  a  friendly  country,  and  sure  through  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  which  I  ever  witnessed. 

The  foot  and  artillery,  following  after  the  horse  as  quick  as 
possible,  crossed  the  Rhine  under  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  so  to 
Castel,  over  against  Mayntz,  in  which  city  his  Grace,  his  gen- 
erals, and  his  retinue  were  received  at  the  landing  place  by 
the  Elector's  coaches,  carried  to  his  Highness'  palace  amid  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  and  then  once  more  magnificently  enter- 
tained. Gidlingen,  in  Bavaria,  was  appointed  as  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  army,  and  thither,  by  different  routes,  the 
whole  forces  of  English,  Dutch,  Danes,  and  German  auxiliaries 
took  their  way.     The  foot  and  artillery  under  General  Churchill 
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passed  theNeckar  at  Heidelberg ;  and  Esmond  bad  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  tbat  city  and  palace,  once  so  famous  and  beautiful 
(tbougb  shattered  arid  battered  by  the  French  under  Turenne 
in  the  late  war),  where  his  grandsire  had  served  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Electress  Palatine,  the  first  King  Charles' sister. 

At  Mindelsheim  the  famous  Prince  of  Savoy  came  to  visit 
our  commander,  all  of  us  crowding  eagerly  to  get  a  sight  of 
that  brilliant  intrepid  warrior  ;  and  our  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  battalia  before  the  prince,  who  was  pleased  to  express  his 
admiration  of  this  noble  English  army.  At  length  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy  between  Dillingen  and  Lawingen,  the 
Brentz  lying  between  the  two  armies.  The  Elector,  judging 
that  Donauwort  would  be  the  point  of  his  Grace's  attack,  sent 
a  strong  detachment  of  his  best  troops  to  Count  Darcos,  who 
was  posted  at  Schellenberg,  near  that  place,  where  great 
intrenchments  were  thrown  up  and  thousands  of  pioneers 
employed  to  strengthen  the  position. 

On  the  2d  of  July  his  Grace  stormed  the  post,  with  what 
success  on  our  part  need  scarce  be  told.  His  Grace  advanced 
with  six  thousand  foot,  English  and  Dutch,  thirty  squadrons, 
and  three  regiments  of  Imperial  Cuirassiers,  the  duke  crossing 
the  river  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  Although  our  troops 
made  the  attack  with  unparalleled  courage  and  fury — rushing 
up  to  the  very  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  being  slaughtered 
before  their  works — we  were  driven  back  many  times,  and 
should  not  have  carried  them,  but  that  the  Imperialists  came 
up  under  the  Prince  of  Baden,  when  the  enemy  could  make 
no  head  against  us  ;  we  pursued  him  into  the  trenches,  making 
a  terrible  slaughter  there,  and  into  the  very  Danube,  where  a 
great  part  of  his  troops,  following  the  example  of  their  gen- 
erals. Count  Darcos  and  the  Elector  himself,  tried  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming.  Our  army  entered  Donauwort, 
which  the  Bavarians  evacuated,  and  where  'twas  said  the 
Elector  proposed  to  have  given  us  a  warm  reception  by  burn- 
ing us  in  our  beds ;  the  cellars  of  the  houses,  when  we  took 
possession  of  them,  being  found  stuffed  with  straw.  But 
though  the  links  were  there  the  linkboys  had  run  away. 
The  townsmen  saved  their  houses,  and  our  general  took  pos- 
session of  the  enemy's  ammunition  in  the  arsenals,  his  stores 
and  magazines.  Five  days  afterward  a  great '  Te  Deum,* 
was  sung  in  Prince  Lewis'  army  and  a  solemn  day  of  thanks- 
giving held  in  our  own  ;  the  Prince  of  Savoy's  compliments 
coming  to  his  Grace  the  Captain  General  during  the  day's 
religious  ceremony,  and  concluding,  as  it  were,  with  an  Amen. 
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And  now,  liaving  seen  a  great  military  march  through  a 
friendly  country,  the  pomps  and  festivities  of  more  than  one 
German  Court,  tlie  severe  struggle  of  a  hotly  contested  battle, 
and  the  triumph  of  victory,  Mr.  Esmond  beheld  another  part 
of  military  duty  :  our  troops  entering  the  enemy's  territory, 
and  putting  all  around  them  to  lire  and  sword,  burning  farms, 
wasted  fields,  shrieking  women,  slaughtered  sons  and  fathers, 
and  drunken  soldiery,  cursing  and  carousing  in  the  midst  of 
tears,  terror,  and  murder.  Why  does  the  stately  Muse  of 
History,  that  delights  in  describing  the  valor  of  heroes  and 
the  grandeur  of  conquest,  leave  out  these  scenes,  so  brutal, 
mean,  and  degrading,  that  yet  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  drama  of  war?  You  gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at 
home  at  ease  and  compliment  yourselves  in  the  songs  of 
triumph  with  which  our  chieftains  are  bepraised,  you  pretty 
maidens  that  come  tumbling  down  the  stairs  when  the  fife  and 
drum  call  you,  and  huzza  for  the  British  Grenadiers — do  you 
take  account  that  these  items  go  to  make  up  the  amount  of 
triumph  you  admire,  and  form  part  of  the  duties  of  the  heroes 
you  fondle  ?  Our  chief,  whom  England  and  all  Europe,  saving 
only  the  Frenchmen,  worshiped  almost,  had  this  of  the  god- 
like in  him,  that  he  was  impassible  before  victory,  before 
danger,  before  defeat.  Before  the  greatest  obstacle  or  the 
most  trivial  ceremony  ;  before  a  hundred  thousand  men  drawn 
in  battalia,  or  a  peasant  slaughtered  at  the  door  of  his  burning 
hovel  ;  before  a  carouse  of  drunken  German  lords,  or  a  mon- 
arch's court  or  a  cottage  table,  where  his  plans  were  laid,  or 
an  enemy's  battery,  vomiting  flame  and  death  and  strewing 
corpses  round  about  him  ;  he  was  always  cold,  calm,  resolute, 
like  fate.  He  performed  a  treason  or  a  court  bow,  he  told  a 
falsehood  as  black  as  Styx,  as  easily  as  he  paid  a  compliment 
or  spoke  about  the  weather.  He  took  a  mistress  and  left  her; 
he  betrayed  his  benefactor  and  supported  him,  or  would  have 
murdered  him,  with  the  same  calmness  always,  and  having  no 
more  remorse  than  Clotho  when  she  weaves  the  thread,  or 
Lachesis  when  slve  cuts  it.  In  the  hour  of  battle  I  have  heard 
the  Prince  of  Savoy's  officers  say,  the  prince  became  pos- 
sessed with  a  sort  of  warlike  fury  ;  his  eyes  lighted  up  ;  he 
rushed  hither  and  thither,  raging  ;  he  shrieked  curses  and 
encouragement,  yelling  and  harking  his  bloody  war  dogs  on, 
and  himself  always  at  the  first  of  the  hunt.  Our  duke  was 
as  calm  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  as  at  the  door  of  a  draw- 
ing room.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have  been  the  great  man  he 
was,  had  he  had  a  heart  either  for  love  or  hatred,  or  pity  or 
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fear,  or  regret  or  remorse.  He  achieved  the  highest  deed  of 
daring,  or  deepest  calcuhition  of  thought,  as  he  performed  the 
very  meanest  action  of  which  a  man  is  capable  ;  told  a  lie  or 
cheated  a  fond  woman  or  robbed  a  poor  beggar  of  a  half- 
penny, with  a  like  awful  serenity  and  equal  capacity  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  acts  of  our  nature. 

His  qualities  were  pretty  well  known  in  the  army,  where 
there  were  parties  of  all  politics,  and  of  plenty  of  shrewdness 
and  wit ;  but  there  existed  such  a  perfect  confidence  in  him, 
as  the  first  captain  of  the  world,  and  such  a  faith  and  admira- 
tion in  his  prodigious  genius  and  fortune,  that  the  very  men 
whom  he  notoriously  cheated  of  their  pay,  the  chiefs  whom  he 
used  and  injured — for  he  used  all  men,  great  and  small,  that 
came  near  him,  as  his  instruments  alike,  and  took  something 
of  theirs,  either  some  quality  or  some  property  ;  the  blood  of 
a  soldier,  it  might  be,  or  a  jeweled  hat  or  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  from  a  king,  or  a  portion  out  of  a  starving  sentinel's 
three  farthings  ;  or,  when  he  was  young,  a  kiss  from  a  woman, 
and  the  gold  chain  off  her  neck,  taking  all  he  could  from 
woman  or  man,  and  having,  as  I  said,  this  of  the  godlike  in 
him,  that  he  could  see  a  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall  with  the 
same  amount  of  sympathy  for  either.  Not  that  he  had  no 
tears  ;  he  could  always  order  up  this  reserve  at  the  proper 
moment  to  battle  ;  he  could  draw  upon  tears  or  smiles  alike, 
and  whenever  need  was  for  using  this  cheap  coin.  He  would 
cringe  to  a  shoeblack,  and  he  would  flatter  a  minister  or  a 
monarch  ;  be  haughty,  be  humble,  threaten,  repent,  weep, 
grasp  your  hand,  or  stab  you  whenever  he  saw  occasion — but 
yet  those  of  the  army  who  knew  him  best  and  had  suffered 
most  from  him  admired  him  most  of  all  ;  and  as  he  rode  along 
the  lines  to  battle,  or  galloped  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  a  bat- 
talion reeling  from  before  the  enemy'scharge  or  shot,thefainting 
men  and  officers  got  new  courage  as  they  saw  the  splendid  calm 
of  his  face,  and  felt  that  his  will  made  them  irresistible. 

After  the  great  victory  of  Blenheim  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
army  for  the  duke,  even  of  his  bitterest  personal  enemies  in 
it,  amounted  to  a  sort  of  rage — nay,  the  very  officers  who 
cursed  him  in  their  hearts  were  among  the  most  frantic  to 
cheer  him.  Who  could  refuse  his  meed  of  admiration  to  such 
a  victory  and  such  a  victor?  Not  he  who  writes  ;  a  man  may 
profess  to  be  ever  so  much  a  philosopher,  but  he  who  fought 
on  that  day  must  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  as  he  recalls  it. 

The  French  right  was  posted  near  to  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim on  the  Danube,  where  the  Marshal   Tal lard's  quarters 
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were  ;  their  line  extendingthrougli,  it  may  be  a  league  and  a 
half,  before  Lutzingen  and  up  to  a  woody  hill,  round  the  base 
of  which,  and  acting  against  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  were  forty 
of  his  squadrons. 

Here  was  a  village  that  the  Frenchmen  had  burned,  the 
wood  being,  in  fact,  a  better  shelter  and  easier  of  guard  than 
any  village. 

Before  these  two  villages  and  the  French  lines  ran  a  little 
stream  not  more  than  two  feet  broad,  through  a  marsh  (that 
was  mostly  dried  up  from  the  heats  of  the  weather),  and  this 
stream  was  the  only  separation  between  the  two  armies — ours 
coming  up  and  ranging  themselves  in  line  of  battle  before  the 
French,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  so  that  our  line  was 
quite  visible  to  theirs  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  great  plain  was 
black  and  swarming  with  troops  for  hours  before  the  can- 
nonading begun. 

On  one  side  and  the  other  this  cannonading  lasted  many 
hours,  the  French  guns  being  in  position  in  front  of  their 
line,  and  doing  severe  damage  among  our  horse  especially,  and 
on  our  right  wing  of  Imperialists  under  the  Prince  of  Savoy, 
who  could  neither  advance  his  artillery  nor  his  lines,  the 
ground  before  him  being  cut  up  by  ditches  and  morasses, 
and  very  difficult  of  passage  for  the  guns. 

It  was  past  midday  when  the  attack  began  on  our  left, 
where  Lord  Cutts  commanded,  the  bravest  and  most  beloved 
officer  in  the  English  array.  And  now,  as  if  to  make  his  experi- 
ence in  war  complete,  our  young  aid-de-camp  having  seen  two 
great  armies  facing  each  other  in  line  of  battle,  and  had  the 
honor  of  riding  with  orders  from  one  end  to  other  of  the  line, 
came  in  for  a  not  uncommon  accompaniment  of  military  glory, 
and  was  knocked  on  the  head,  along  with  many  hundred  of 
brave  fellows,  almost  at  the  very  commencement  of  this  famous 
day  at  Blenheim.  A  little  after  noon,  the  disposition  for  attack 
being  completed  with  much  delay  and  difficulty,  and  under  a 
severe  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns,  that  were  better  posted  and 
more  numerous  than  ours,  a  body  of  English  and  Hessians, 
with  Major  General  Wilkes  commanding  at  the  extreme  left  of 
our  line,  marched  upon  Blenheim,  advancing  with  great  gal- 
lantry, the  major  general  on  foot,  with  his  officers,  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  marching  with  his  hat  off,  intrepidly  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  who  was  pouring  in  a  tremendous  fire  from 
his  guns  and  musketry,  to  which  our  people  were  instructed 
not  to  reply  except  with  pike  and  bayonet  when  they  reached 
the  French  palisades.     To  these  Wilkes  walked  intrepidly,  and 
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Struck  the  woodwork  with  his  sword  before  our  people  charged 
it.  He  was  shot  down  at  the  instant,  with  liis  colonel,  major, 
and  several  officers  ;  and  our  troops,  cheering  and  huzzaing, 
and  coming  on,  as  they  did,  with  immense  resolution  and  gal- 
lantry, were  nevertheless  stopped  by  the  murderous  lire  from 
behind  the  enemy's  defenses,  and  then  attacked  in  flank  by  a 
furious  charge  of  French  horse,  which  swept  out  of  Blenheim 
and  cut  down  our  men  in  great  numbers.  Three  fierce  and 
desperate  assaults  of  our  foot  were  made  and  repulsed  b}^  the 
enemy  ;  so  that  our  columns  of  foot  were  quite  shattered,  and 
fell  back,  scrambling  over  the  little  rivulet,  which  Ave  had 
crossed  so  resolutely  an  hour  before,  and  pursued  by  the 
French  cavalry,  slaughtering  us  and  cutting  us  down. 

And  now  the  conquerors  were  met  by  a  furious  charge  of 
English  horse  under  Esmond's  general.  General  Lumley,  behind 
whose  squadrons  the  flying  foot  found  refuge  and  formed 
again,  while  Lumley  drove  back  the  French  horse,  charging  up 
to  the  village  of  Blenheim  and  the  palisades  where  Wilkes  and 
many  hundred  more  gallant  Englishmen  lay  in  slaughtered 
heaps.  Beyond  this  moment,  and  of  this  famous  victory,  Mr. 
Esmond  knows  nothing  ;  for  a  shot  brought  down  his  horse 
and  our  young  gentleman  on  it,  who  fell  crushed  and  stunned 
under  the  animal,  and  came  to  his  senses  he  knows  not  how 
long  after,  only  to  lose  them  again  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood. 
A  dim  sense,  as  of  people  groaning  round  about  him,  a  wild 
incoherent  thought  or  two  for  her  who  occupied  so  much  of  his 
heart  now,  and  that  here  his  career  and  his  hopes  and  misfor- 
tunes were  ended,  he  remembers  in  the  course  of  these  hours. 
When  he  woke  up,  it  was  with  a  pang  of  extreme  pain  ;  his 
breastplate  was  taken  oif,  his  servant  was  holding  his  head  upj 
the  good  and  faithful  lad  of  Hampshire  *  was  blubbering  over 
his  master,  whom  he  found  and  had  thought  dead,  and  a  sur- 
geon was  probing  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  which  he  must 
have  got  at  the  same  moment  whlen  his  horse  was  shot  and  fell 
over  him.  The  battle  was  over  at  this  end  of  the  field  by  this 
time  ;  the  village  was  in  possession  of  the  English,  its  brave 
defenders  prisoners  or  fled  or  drowned,  many  of  them,  in  the 
neighboring  waters  of  Donau.  But  for  honest  Lockwood's 
faithful  search  after  his  master,  there  had  no  doubt  been  an  end 
of  Esmond  here,  and  of  this  his  story.  The  marauders  were 
out  rifling  the  bodies  as  they  lay  on  the  field,  and  Jack  had 
brained  one  of  these  gentry  with  the  club-end  of  his  musket, 
who  had  eased  Esmond  of  his  hat  and  periwig,  his  purse  and 

♦My  mistress,  before  I  went  this  campaign,  sent  me  John  Lockwood  out  of  Wal- 
cote,  who  hath  ever  since  remained  with  me  — H.  E. 
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fine  silver-mounted  pistols  which  the  dowager  gave  him,  and 
was  fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  further  treasure,  when  Jack 
Lockwood  came  up  and  put  an  end  to  the  scoundrel's  triumph. 

Hospitals  for  our  wounded  were  established  at  Blenheim, 
and  here  for  several  weeks  Esmond  lay  in  very  great  danger  of 
his  life  ;  the  wound  wasnot  very  great  from  which  he  suffered, 
and  the  ball  extracted  by  the  surgeon  on  the  spot  where  our 
young  gentleman  received  it ;  but  a  fever  set  in  next  day,  as  he 
was  lying  in  hospital,  and  that  almost  carried  him  away. 
Jack  Lockwood  said  he  talked  in  the  wildest  manner  during 
his  delirium  ;  that  he  called  himself  the  Marquis  of  Esmond, 
and  seizing  one  of  the  surgeon's  assistants  who  came  to  dress 
his  wounds  swore  that  he  was  Madam  Beatrix,  and  that  he 
would  make  her  a  duchess  if  she  would  but  say  yes.  He  was 
passing  the  days  in  these  crazy  fancies,  vana  sorn?na,  while 
the  army  was  singing  *  Te  Deum  '  for  the  victory,  and  those 
famous  festivities  were  taking  place  at  which  our  duke,  now 
made  a  prince  of  the  empire,  was  entertained  by  the  King  of 
the  Romans  and  his  nobility.  His  Grace  went  home  by  Berlin 
and  Hanover,  and  Esmond  lost  the  festivities  which  took  place 
at  those  cities,  and  which  his  general  shared  in  company  of  the 
other  general  officers  who  traveled  with  our  great  captain. 
When  he  could  move,  it  w^as  by  the  Duke  of  Wirten burg's 
city  of  Stuttgard  that  he  made  his  way  homeward,  revisiting 
Heidelberg  again,  whence  he  went  to  Manheim,  and  hence 
had  a  tedious  but  easy  water  journey  down  the  river  of  Rhine, 
which  he  had  thought  a  delightful  and  beautiful  voyage  indeed, 
but  that  his  heart  was  longing  for  home  and  something  far 
more  beautiful  and  delightful. 

As  bright  and  welcome  as  the  eyes  almost  of  his  mistress 
shone  the  lights  of  Harwich  as  the  packet  came  in  from  Hol- 
land. It  was  not  many  hours  ere  he,  Esmond,  was  in  London, 
of  that  you  may  be  sure,  and  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
old  dowager  of  Chelsey,  who  vowed  in  her  jargon  of  French 
and  English  that  he  had  the  air  noble,  that  his  pallor  embel- 
lished him,  that  he  was  an  Amadis  and  deserved  a  Gloriana  ; 
and  oh,  flames  and  darts  !  what  was  his  joy  at  hearing  that 
his  mistress  was  come  into  waiting,  and  was  now  with  her 
Majesty  at  Kensington  !  Although  Mr.  Esmond  had  told 
Jack  Lockwood  to  get  horses  and  they  would  ride  for  Win- 
chester that  night,  when  he  heard  this  news  he  countermanded 
the  horses  at  once  ;  his  business  lay  no  longer  in  Hants  ;  all 
his  hope  and  desire  lay  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  him  in 
Kensington  Park  wall.      Poor  Harry  had  never  looked  in  the 
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glass  before  so  eagerly  to  see  whether  he  had  the  hel  air,  and 
his  paleness  really  did  become  him  ;  he  never  took  such  pains 
about  the  curl  of  his  periwig  and  the  taste  of  his  embroidery 
and  point  lace  as  now,  before  Mr.  Amadis  presented  himself 
to  Madam  Gloriana.  Was  the  fire  of  the  French  lines  half  so 
murderous  as  the  killing  glances  from  her  ladyship's  eyes? 
Oh,  darts  and  raptures,  how  beautiful  were  they ! 

And  as,  before  the  blazing  sun  of  morning,  the  moon  fades 
away  in  the  sky  almost  invisible,  Esmond  thought,  with  a 
blush  perhaps,  of  another  sweet,  pale  face,  sad  and  faint,  and 
fading  out  of  sight,  with  its  sweet,  fond  gaze  of  affection  ; 
such  a  last  look  it  seemed  to  cast  as  Eurydice  might  have 
given,  yearning  after  her  lover,  when  Fate  and  Pluto  sum- 
moned her  and  she  passed  away  into  the  shades. 

CHAPTER    X. 

AN   OLD    STORY    ABOUT   A   FOOL   AND   A    WOMAN. 

Any  taste  for  pleasure  which  Esmond  had  (and  he  liked  to 
desipere  in  loco  neither  more  nor  less  than  most  young  men  of 
his  age)  he  could  now  gratify  to  the  utmost  extent  and  in  the 
best  company  which  the  town  afforded.  When  the  army  went 
into  winter  quarters  abroad  those  of  the  officers  who  had  in- 
terest or  money  easily  got  leave  of  absence,  and  found  it  much 
pleasanter  to  spend  their  time  in  Pall  Mall  and  Hyde  Park 
than  to  pass  the  winter  away  behind  the  fortifications  of  the 
dreary  old  Flanders  towns,  where  the  English  troops  were 
gathered.  Yachts  and  packets  passed  daily  between  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  ports  and  Harwich  ;  the  roads  thence  to 
London  and  the  great  inns  were  crowded  with  army  gentle- 
men ;  the  taverns  and  ordinaries  of  the  town  swarmed  with 
red-coats,  and  our  great  duke's  levees  at  St.  James'  were  as 
thronged  as  they  had  been  at  Ghent  and  Brussels,  where  we 
treated  him,  and  he  us,  with  the  grandeur  and  ceremony  of  a 
sovereign.  Though  Esmond  had  been  appointed  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  Fusileer  regiment,  of  which  that  celebrated  officer, 
Brigadier  Jolm  Richmond  Webb,  was  colonel,  he  had  never 
joined  tlie  regiment  nor  been  introduced  to  its  excellent  com- 
mander, though  they  had  made  the  same  campaign  together 
and  been  engaged  in  the  same  battle.  But  being  aid-de-camp 
to  General  Lumley,  who  commanded  the  division  of  horse, 
and  the  army  marching  to  its  point  of  destination  of  the  Dan- 
ube by  different  routes,  Esmond  had  not  fallen  in,  as  yet,  with 
his  commander  and  future  comrades  of  the  fort ;  and  it  was 
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in  London,  in  Golden  Square,  wl>ere  Major  General  Webb 
lodged,  that  Captain  Esmond  had  the  honor  of  first  paying 
his  respects  to  his  friend,  patron,  and  commander  of  after  days. 

Those  who  remember  this  brilliant  and  accomplished  gen- 
tleman may  recollect  his  character,  upon  which  he  prided 
himself,  I  think,  not  a  little,  of  being  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  army.  A  poet  who  writ  a  dull  cop}^  of  verses  upon  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde  three  years  after,  describing  Webb,  says  : 

To  noble  danger  Webb  conducts  the  way, 
His  great  example  all  his  troops  obey  : 
Before  the  front  the  general  sternly  rides, 
With  such  an  air  as  Mars  to  battle  strides  ; 
Propitious  Heaven  must  sure  a  hero  save, 
Like  Paris  handsome,  and  like  Hector  brave. 

Mr.  Webb  thought  these  verses  quite  as  fine  as  Mr.  Addison's 
Oil  the  Blenheim  campaign,  and,  indeed,  to  be  Hector  d  la  mode 
de  Paris  was  part  of  this  gallant  gentleman's  ambition.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  an  officer  in  the  whole  army, 
or  among  the  splendid  courtiers  and  cavaliers  of  the  Maison 
du  Hoi  that  fought  under  Vendome  and  Villeroy  in  the  army 
opposed  to  ours,who  was  a  more  accomplished  soldier  and  per- 
fect gentleman,  and  either  braver  or  better  looking.  And  if  Mr. 
Webb  believed  of  himself  what  the  world  said  of  him,  and  was 
deeply  convinced  of  his  own  indisputable  genius,  beauty,  and 
valor,  who  has  a  right  to  quarrel  with  him  vevy  much  ?  This 
self-content  of  his  kept  him  in  general  good  humor,  of  which 
his  friends  and  dependents  got  the  benefit. 

He  came  of  a  very  ancient  Wiltshire  family,  which  he  re- 
spected above  all  families  in  the  world  ;  he  could  prove  a  lineal 
descent  from  King  Edward  I.,  and  his  first  ancestor, 
Roaldus  de  Richmond,  rode  by  William  the  Conqueror's  side  on 
Hastings  field.  *  We  were  gentlemen,  Esmond,'  he  used  to 
say,  *  when  the  Churchills  were  horseboys.'  He  was  a  very 
tall  man,  standing  in  his  pumps  six  feet  three  inches  (in  his 
great  jack-boots,  with  his  tall,  fair  periwig  and  hat  and  feather, 
he  could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  feet  high).  'I  am 
taller  than  Churchill,'  he  would  say,  surveying  himself  in  the 
glass,  *  and  I  am  a  better  made  man  ;  and  if  the  women  won't 
like  a  man  that  hasn't  a  wart  on  his  nose,  faith,  I  can't  help 
myself,  and  Churchill  has  the  better  of  me  there.'  Indeed  he 
was  always  measuring  himself  with  the  duke,  and  always  ask- 
ing his  friends  to  measure  them.  And  talking  in  this  frank  way, 
as  he  would  do  over  his  cups,  wags  would  laugh  and  encour- 
age him,  friends  would  be  sorry  for  him,  schemers  and  flat- 
terers would  egg  him  on,  and  talebearers  carry  the  stories  to 
headquarters  and  widen  the  difference  which  already  existed 
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there  between  the  great  captain  and  one  of  the  ablest  and 
bravest  lieutenants  he  ever  had. 

His  rancor  against  the  duke  was  so  apparent  that  one  saw 
it  in  the  first  half  hour's  conversation  with  General  Webb  ;  and 
his  lady,  who  adored  her  general  and  thought  him  a  hundred 
times  taller,  handsomer,  and  braver  than  a  prodigal  nature  had 
made  him,  hated  the  great  duke  with  such  an  intensity  as  it 
becomes  faithful  wives  to  feel  against  their  husband's  enemies. 
Not  tiiat  my  lord  duke  was  so  yet ;  Mr.  Webb  had  said  a 
thousand  things  against  him,  which  his  superior  had  pardoned  ; 
and  his  Grace,  whose  spies  were  ever^^ where,  had  heard  a  thou- 
sand things  more  that  Webb  had  never  said.  But  it  cost  this 
great  man  no  pains  to  pardon  ;  and  he  passed  over  an  injury 
or  a  benefit  alike  easily. 

Should  any  child  of  mine  take  the  pains  to  read  these  his 
ancestor's  memoirs,  I  would  not  have  him  judge  of  the  great 
duke*  by  what  a  contemporary  has  written  of  him.  No  man 
hath  been  so  immenseh^  lauded  and  decried  as  this  great 
statesman  and  warrior,  as  indeed  no  man  ever  deserved  bet- 
ter the  very  greatest  praise  and  the  strongest  censure.  If  the 
present  writer  joins  with  the  latter  faction,  very  likely  a  private 
pique  of  his  own  may  be  the  cause  of  his  ill  feeling. 

On  presenting  himself  at  the  commander  in  chief's  levee, 
his  Grace  liad  not  the  least  remembrance  of  General  Lumley's 
aid-de-camp,  and  though  he  knew  Esmond's  family  perfectly 
well,  having  served  with  both  lords  (my  Lord  Francis  and  the 
Viscount  Esmond's  father)  in  Flanders  and  in  the  Duke  of 
York's  Guard,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  friendly  and 
serviceable  to  the  (so-styled)  legitimate  representatives  of  the 
Viscount  Castlewood,  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  poor  lieu- 
tenant who  bore  their  name.  A  word  of  kindness  or  ac- 
knowledgment, or  a  single  glance  of  approbation,  might  have 
changed  Esmond's  opinion  of  the  great  man;  and  instead  of  a 
satire,  which  his  pen  cannot  help  writing,  who  knows  but 
that  the  humble  historian  might  have  taken  the  other  side  of 
panegyric  ?  We  have  but  to  change  the  point  of  view,  and  the 
greatest  action  looks  mean  as  we  turn  the  perspective  glass, 
and  a  giant  appears  a  pygmy.  You  may  describe,  but  who 
can  tell  whether  your  sight  is  clear  or  not,  or  your  means  of  in- 
formation accurate  ?  Had  the  great  man  said  but  a  word  of 
kindness  to  the  small  one  (as  he  would  have  stepped  out  of  his 
gilt  chariot  to  shake  hands  with  Lazarus  in  rags  and  sores,  if 
he  thought  Lazarus  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  him),  no 

*  Thiapassage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Esmond  is  written  on  a  leaf  inserted  into  the  MS 
book  and  dated  1744,  probably  after  he  had  heard  of  the  duchess^  death. 
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doubt  Esmond  would  have  fought  for  liiin  with  pen  and  sword 
to  the  utmost  of  his  might  ;  but  my  Lord  the  Lion  did  not  want 
Master  Mouse  at  this  moment,  and  so  Muscipulus  went  off 
and  nibbled  in  opposition. 

So  it  was,  however,  that  a  young  gentleman  who  in  the 
eyes  of  his  family  and  in  his  own,  doubtless,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  consummate  hero,  found  that  the  great  hero  of  the  day  took 
no  more  notice  of  him  than  of  the  smallest  drummer  in  his 
Grace's  army.  The  dowager  at  Chelsey  was  furious  against 
this  neglect  of  her  family,  and  had  a  great  battle  with  Lady 
Marlborough  (as  Lady  Castlewood  insisted  on  calling  the 
duchess).  Her  Grace  was  now  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  her 
Majesty,  and  one  of  the  greatest  personages  in  this  kingdom, 
as  her  husband  was  in  all  Europe,  and  the  battle  between  the 
two  ladies  took  place  in  the  queen's  drawing  room. 

The  duchess,  in  reply  to  my  aunt's  eager  clamor,  said 
haughtily  that  she  had  done  her  best  for  the  legitimate  branch 
of  the  Esmonds,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  provide  for  the 
bastard  brats  of  the  family. 

*  Bastards  !  '  says  the  viscountess  in  a  fury.  *  There  are 
bastards  among  the  Churchills,  as  your  Grace  knows,  and  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  is  provided  for  well  enough.' 

*  Madam,' says  the  duchess,  *  you  know  whose  fault  it  is 
that  there  are  no  such  dukes  in  the  Esmond  family  too,  and 
how  that  little  scheme  of  a  certain  lady  miscarried.' 

Esmond's  friend,  Dick  Steele,  who  was  in  waiting  on  the 
prince,  heard  the  controversy  between  the  ladies  at  Court. 
*  And  faith,'  says  Dick,  '  I  think,  Harry,  thy  kinswoman  had 
the  worst  of  it.' 

He  could  not  keep  the  story  quiet  ; 'twas  all  over  the  coffee- 
houses ere  night ;  it  was  printed  in  a  news  letter  before  a 
month  was  over,  and  'The  reply  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
M-rlb-r-gh  to  a  popish  lady  of  the  Court,  once  a  favorite  of 
the  late  K —  J-m-s,'  was  printed  in  half  a  dozen  places,  with  a 
note  stating  that  this  duchess,  when  the  head  of  this  lady's 
family  came  by  his  death  lately  in  a  fatal  duel,  never  rested 
until  she  got  a  pension  for  the  orplian  heir  and  widow,  from 
her  Majesty's  bounty.  The  squabble  did  not  advance  poor 
Esmond's  promotion  much,  and  indeed  made  him  so  ashamed 
of  himself  that  he  dared  not  show  his  face  at  the  commander 
in  chief's  levees  again. 

During  those  eighteen  months  which  had  passed  since  Es- 
mond saw  his  dear  mistress,  her  good  father,  the  old  dean,  quit- 
ted this  life,  firm  in  his  principles  to  the  very  last,  and  enjoin- 
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iug  his  family  always  to  remember  that  the  queen's  brother, 
King  James  III.,  was  their  rightful  sovereign.  He  made 
a  very  edifying  end,  as  his  daughter  told  Esmond,  and  not  a 
little  to  her  surprise,  after  his  death  (for  he  had  lived  always 
very  poorly)  my  lady  found  that  her  father  had  left  no  less 
a  sum  than  £3000  behind  him,  which  he  bequeathed  to  her. 

With  this  little  fortune  Lady  Castlewood  was  enabled,  when 
her  daughter's  turn  at  Court  came,  to  come  to  London,  where 
she  took  a  small  genteel  house  at  Kensington,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Court,  bringing  her  children  with  her, and  here 
it  was  that  Esmond  found  his  friends. 

As  for  the  young  lord,  his  university  career  had  ended 
rather  abruptly.  Honest  Tusher,  his  governor,  had  found  my 
young  gentleman  quite  ungovernable.  My  lord  worried  his 
life  iiway  with  tricks  ;  and  broke  out,  as  homebred  lads  will, 
into  a  hundred  youthful  extravagances,  so  that  Dr.  Bentley,  the 
new  master  of  Trinity,  thought  fit  to  write  to  the  Viscountess 
Castlewood,  my  lord's  mother,  and  beg  her  to  remove  the 
young  nobleman  from  a  college  where  he  declined  to  learn,  and 
where  he  only  did  harm  by  his  riotous  example.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve he  nearly  set  fire  to  Nevil's  Court,  that  beautiful  new 
quadrangle  of  our  college,  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had 
lately  built.  He  knocked  down  a  proctor's  man  that  wanted 
to  arrest  him  in  a  midnight  prank  ;  he  gave  a  dinner  party  on 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales'  birthday,  which  was  within  a  fortnight 
of  his  own,  and  tlie  twenty  young  gentlemen  then  present 
sallied  out  after  their  wine,  having  toasted  King  James' health 
with  open  windows,  and  sung  cavalier  songs,  and  shouted  *  God 
save  the  King  ! '  in  the  great  court,  so  that  the  master  came  out 
of  his  lodge  at  midnight  and  dissipated  the  riotous  assembly. 

This  was  my  lord's  crowning  freak,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Tusher,  domestic  cliaplain  to  the  Riglit  Honorable  the  Lord 
Viscount  Castlewood,  finding  his  prayers  and  sermons  of  no 
earthly  avail  to  his  lordship,  gave  up  his  duties  of  governor  ; 
wentand  married  his  brewer'swidow  at  Southampton, and  took 
her  and  her  money  to  his  parsonage  house  at  Castlewood. 

My  lady  could  not  be  angry  with  her  son  for  drinking  King 
James'  health,  being  herself  a  loyal  Tory,  as  all  the  Castle- 
wood famil}^  were,  and  acquiesced  with  a  sigh,  knowing,  per- 
haps, that  her  refusal  would  be  of  no  avail  to  the  young  lord's 
desire  for  a  military  life.  She  would  have  liked  him  to  be  in 
Mr.  Esmond's  regiment,  hoping  that  Harry  might  act  as  a 
guardian  and  adviser  to  liis  wayward  young  kinsman  ;  but  my 
young  lord  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  guards,  and  a  com- 
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mission  was  got  for  him  in  tlie  Duke  of  Ormonde's  regiment; 
so  Esmond  found  my  lord  ensign  and  lieutenant,  when  he 
returned  from  Germany  after  the  Blenheim  campaign. 

The  effect  produced  by  both  Lady  Castlewood's  children 
when  they  appeared  in  public  was  extraordinary, and  the  whole 
town  speedily  rang  with  their  fame  ;  such  a  beautiful  couple,  it 
was  declared,  never  liad  been  seen  ;  the  young  maid  of  lionor 
was  toasted  at  every  table  and  tavern,  and  as  for  my  young 
lord,  his  good  looks  were  even  more  admired  than  his  sister's. 
A  hundred  songs  were  written  about  the  pair,and  as  the  fashion 
of  thatday  was,my  younglordwas  praised  in  these  Anacreontics 
as  warmly  as  Bathy  llus.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  accepted  very 
complacently  the  town's  opinion  of  him,  and  acquiesced  with 
that  frankness  and  charming  good  humor  he  always  showed 
in  the  idea  that  he  was  the  prettiest  fellow  in  all  London. 

The  old  dowager  at  Chelsey,  though  she  could  nevei-  be  got 
to  acknowledge  that  Mistress  Beatrix  was  any  beauty  at  all  (in 
which  opinion,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  a  vikst  number  of  the 
ladies  agreed  with  her),  yet  on  the  very  first  sight  of  young 
Castlewood,  she  owned  she  fell  in  love  with  him  ;  and  Henry 
Esmond,  on  his  return  to  Chelsey,  found  himself  quite  super- 
seded in  her  favor  by  her  younger  kinsman.  The  feat  of  drink- 
ing the  king's  health  at  Cambridge  would  have  won  her  heart, 
she  said,  if  nothing  else  did.  *How  had  the  dear  young 
fellow  got  such  beaut}^?'  she  asked.  *  Not  from  his  father — 
certainly  not  from  his  mother.  How  had  he  come  by  such 
noble  manners  and  the  perfect  bel  air?  That  countrified  Wal- 
cote  widow  could  never  have  taught  him.'  Esmond  liad  his 
own  opinion  about  the  countrified  Walcote  widow,  who  had  a 
quiet  grace  and  serene  kindness,  who  had  always  seemed  to 
him  the  perfection  of  good  breeding,  though  he  did  not  try  to 
argue  this  point  with  his  aunt.  But  he  could  agree  in  most  of 
the  praises  which  the  enraptured  old  dowager  bestowed  on  my 
Lord  Viscount,  than  whom  he  never  beheld  a  more  fascinating 
and  charming  gentleman.  Castlewood  had  not  wit  so  much  as 
enjoyment.  *  The  lad  looks  good  things,'  Mr.  Steele  used  to 
say  ;  *  and  his  laugh  lights  up  a  conversation  as  mucli  as  ten 
repartees  from  Mr.  Congreve.  I  would  as  soon  sit  over  a  bottle 
with  him  as  with  Mr.  Addison,  and  rather  listen  to  liis  talk  than 
hear  Nicolini.  Was  ever  man  so  gracefully  drunk  as  my  Lord 
Castlewood?  I  would  give  anything  to  carry  my  wine'  (though, 
indeed,  Dick  bore  his  very  kindly,  and  plenty  of  it  too)  *  like 
this  incomparable  young  man.  When  he  is  sober  he  is  delight- 
ful, and  when  tipsy,  perfectly  irresistible.'     And  referring  to 
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his  favorite  Shakspeve  (who  was  quite  out  of  fashion  until 
Steele  brought  him  back  into  the  mode),  Dick  compared  Lord 
Castle  wood  to  Prince  Hal,  and  was  pleased  to  dub  Esmond  as 
Ancient  Pistol. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the  greatest  lady  in  England 
after  the  queen,  or  even  before  her  Majesty,  as  the  world  said, 
though  she  never  could  be  got  to  say  a  civil  word  to  Beatrix, 
whom  she  had  promoted  to  her  place  as  maid  of  honor,  took 
her  brother  into  instant  favor.  When  young  Castlewood,  in 
his  new  uniform  and  looking  like  a  prince  out  of  a  fairy  tale, 
went  to  pay  his  duty  to  her  Grace,  she  looked  at  him  for  a 
minute  in  silence,  the  young  man  blushing  and  in  confusion 
before  her,  then  fairly  burst  out  a-crying,and  kissed  him  before 
her  daughters  and  company.  *  He  was  my  boy's  friend,'  she 
said  through  her  sobs.  *  My  Blandf  ord  might  have  been  like 
him.'  And  everybody  saw,  after  this  mark  of  the  duchess' 
favor,  that  my  young  lord's  promotion  was  secure,  and  people 
crowded  round  the  favorite's  favorite,  who  became  vainer  and 
gayer  and  more  good-humored  than  ever. 

Meanwhile  Madam  Beatrix  was  making  her  conquests  on 
her  own  side,  and  among  them  was  one  poor  gentleman,  who 
had  been  shot  by  her  young  eyes  two  years  before,  and  had 
never  been  quite  cured  of  that  wound ;  he  knew,  to  be  sure, 
how  hopeless  any  passion  might  be  directed  in  that  quarter, 
and  had  taken  that  best,  though  ignoble,  remedium  amoris,  a 
speedy  retreat  from  before  the  charmer,  and  a  long  absence 
from  her  ;  and  not  being  dangerously  smitten  in  the  first 
instance,  Esmond  pretty  soon  got  the  better  of  his  complaint, 
and  if  he  had  it  still,  did  not  know  he  had  it,  and  bore  it  easily. 
But  when  he  returned  after  Blenheim,  the  young  lady  of  six- 
teen, who  had  appeared  the  most  beautiful  object  his  eyes  had 
ever  looked  on  two  years  back,  was  now  advanced  to  a  perfect 
ripeness  and  perfection  of  beauty,  such  as  instantly  enthralled 
the  poor  devil,  who  had  already  been  a  fugitive  from  her 
charms.  Then  he  had  seen  her  for  but  two  days  and  fled  ; 
now  he  beheld  her  day  after  day,  and  when  she  was  at  Court, 
watched  after  her  ;  when  she  was  at  home,  made  one  of  the 
family  party  ;  when  she  went  abroad,  rode  after  her  mother's 
chariot ;  when  she  appeared  in  public  places,  was  in  the  box 
near  her,  or  in  the  pit  looking  at  her  ;  when  she  went  to  church, 
was  sure  to  be  there  (though  he  might  not  listen  to  the  sermon) 
and  be  ready  to  hand  her  to  her  chair  if  she  deigned  to  accept  of 
his  services  and  select  him  from  a  score  of  young  men  who 
were  always  hanging  round  about  her.     When  she  went  away 
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accompanying  her  Majesty  to  Hampton  Court,  a  darkness  fell 
over  London.  Gods,  wliat  nights  lias  Esmond  passed,*  tljink- 
ing  of  her,  rliyming  about  her,  talking  about  her  !  His  friend 
Dick  Steele  was  at  this  time  courting  the  young  lady,  Mrs. 
Scurlock,  whom  lie  married.  Siie  had  a  lodgirig  in  Kensington 
Square,  hard  by  my  Lady  Castlewood's  house  there.  Dick 
and  Harry,  being  on  the  same  errand,  used  to  meet  constantly 
at  Kensington.  They  were  always  prowling  about  that  place, 
or  dismally  walking  thence,  or  eagerly  running  thither.  They 
emptied  scores  of  bottles  at  the  King's  Arms,  each  man 
prating  of  his  love,  and  allowing  the  other  to  talk  on  condition 
that  he  might  have  his  own  turn  as  a  listener.  Hence  arose 
an  intimacy  between  them,  though  to  all  the  rest  of  their 
friends  they  must  have  been  insufferable.  Esmond's  verses  to 
*  Gloriana  at  the  Harpsichord,'  to  *  Gloriana's  Nosega}','  to 
*Gloriana  at  Court,'  appeared  this  year  in  the  Ohservator, 
Have  you  never  read  them  ?  They  were  thought  pretty 
poems,  and  attributed  by  some  to  Mr.  Prior. 

This  passion  did  not  escape — how  should  it  ? — the  clear 
eyes  of  Esmond's  mistress  ;  he  told  her  all  ;  what  will  a  man 
not  do  when  frantic  with  love  ?  To  what  baseness  will  he  not 
demean  himself  ?  What  pangs  will  he  not  make  others  suffer, 
BO  that  he  may  ease  his  selfish  heart  of  a  part  of  its  own  pain  ? 
Day  after  day  he  would  seek  his  dear  mistress,  pour  insane 
hopes,  supplications,  rhapsodies,  raptures,  into  her  ear.  She 
listened,  smiled,  consoled,  with  untiring  pity  and  sweetness. 
Esmond  was  the  eldest  of  her  children,  so  she  was  pleased  to 
say  ;  and  as  far  as  kindness,  who  ever  had  or  would  look  for 
aught  else  from  one  who  was  an  angel  of  goodness  and  pity. 
After  what  has  been  said,  'tis  needless  almost  to  add  that  poor 
Esmond's  suit  was  unsuccessful.  What  was  a  nameless,  pen- 
niless lieutenant  to  do,  when  some  of  the  greatest  in  the  land 
were  in  the  field  ?  Esmond  never  so  much  as  thought  of 
asking  permission  to  hope  so  far  above  his  reach  as  he  knew 
this  i)rize  was,  and  passed  his  foolish,  useless  life  in  mere 
abject  sighs  and  impotent  longing.  AVhat  nights  of  rage,  what 
days  of  torment,  of  passionate  unfulfilled  desire,  of  sick- 
ening jealousy  can  he  recall  ?  Beatrix  thought  no  more  of  him 
than  of  the  lackey  that  followed  her  chair.  His  complaints 
did  not  touch  her  in  the  least  ;  his  raptures  rather  fatigued 
her  ;  she  cared  for  his  verses  no  more  than  for  Dan  Chaucer's, 
who's  dead  these  ever  so  many  hundred  years  ;  she  did  not  hate 
him,  she  rather  despised  him,  and  just  suffered  him. 

One  day,  after  talking  to  Beatrix's  mother,  his  dear,  fond, 
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constant  mistress — for  hours — for  all  day  long,  pouring  out 
his  flame  and  his  passion,  his  despair  and  rage,  returning  again 
and  again  to  the  theme,  pacing  the  room,  tearing  up  the  flow- 
ers on  the  table,  twisting  and  breaking  into  bits  tlie  wax  out 
of  the  stand-dish,  and  performing  a  hundred  mad  freaks  of  pas- 
sionate folly  ;  seeing  his  mistress  at  last  quite  pale  and  tired 
out  with  sheer  weariness  of  compassion  and  watching  over  his 
fever  for  the  hundredth  time,  Esmond  seized  up  his  hat  and 
took  his  leave.  As  he  got  into  Kensington  Square,  a  sense  of 
remorse  came  over  him  for  the  wearisome  pain  he  had  been 
inflicting  upon  the  dearest  and  kindest  friend  ever  man  had. 
He  went  back  to  the  house,  where  the  servant  still  stood  at 
the  open  door,  ran  up  the  stairs,  and  found  his  mistress 
where  he  had  left  her  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  looking 
over  the  fields  toward  Chelsey.  She  laughed,  wiping  away  at 
the  same  time  the  tears  which  were  in  her  kind  eyes  ;  he  flung 
himself  down  on  his  knees,  and  buried  his  head  in  her  lap. 
She  had  in  her  hand  the  stalk  of  one  of  the  flowers,  a  pink, 
that  he  had  torn  to  pieces.  *  O,  pardon  me,  pardon  me,  my 
dearest  and  kindest,'  he  said  ;  '  I  am  in  hell,  and  you  are  the 
angel  that  brings  me  a  drop  of  water.' 

*  I  am  your  mother,  you  are  my  son,  and  I  love  you  always,' 
she  said,  holding  her  hands  over  him  :  and  he  went  away  com- 
forted and  humble  in  mind,  as  he  thought  of  that  amazing  and 
constant  love  and  tenderness  with  which  this  sweet  lady  ever 
blessed  and  pursued  him. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  FAMOUS  MR.  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

The  gentlemen  ushers  had  a  table  at  Kensington,  and  the 
Guard  a  very  splendid  dinner  daily  at  St.  James',  at  eitlier 
of  wliich  ordinaries  Esmond  was  free  to  dine.  Dick  Steele 
liked  the  Guard  table  better  than  his  own  at  the  gentlemen 
ushers',  where  there  was  less  wine  and  more  ceremony  ;  and 
Esmond  had  many  a  jolly  afternoon  in  company  of  his  friend, 
and  a  hundred  times  at  least  saw  Dick  into  his  chair.  If  there 
is  verity  in  wine,  according  to  the  old  adage,  what  an  amiable 
natured  character  Dick's  must  have  been  !  In  proportion  as 
he  took  in  wine  he  overflowed  with  kindness.  His  talk  was 
not  witty  so  much  as  charming.  He  never  said  a  word  that 
could  anger  anybody,  and  only  became  the  more  benevolent 
the  more  tipsy  he  grew.  Many  of  the  wags  derided  the  poor 
fellow  in  his  cups,  and  chose  him  as  a  butt  for  their  satire  ; 
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but  there  was  a  kindness  about  him,  and  a  sweet  playful  fancy, 
that  seemed  to  Esmond  far  more  charming  than  the  pointed 
talk  of  the  brightest  wits,  with  their  elaborate  repartees  and 
affected  severities.  I  think  Steele  shone  rather  than  sparkled. 
Those  famous  beaux  esprits  of  the  coffeehouses  (Mr.  William 
Congreve,  for  instance,  when  his  gout  and  his  grandeur  per- 
mitted him  to  come  among  us)  would  make  many  brilliant  hits, 
— half  a  dozen  in  a  night  sometimes — but,  like  sharpshooters, 
when  they  had  fired  their  shot,  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
under  cover  till  their  pieces  were  loaded  again,  and  wait  till 
they  got  another  chance  at  their  enemy  ;  whereas  Dick  never 
thought  that  his  bottle  companion  was  a  butt  to  aim  at — only 
a  friend  to  shake  by  the  hand.  The  poor  fellow  had  half  the 
town  in  his  confidence  ;  everybody  knew  everything  about  his 
loves  and  his  debts,  his  creditors  or  his  mistress'  obduracy. 
When  Esmond  first  came  on  to  the  town,  honest  Dick  was  all 
flames  and  raptures  for  a  young  lady,  a  West  India  fortune, 
whom  he  married.  In  a  couple  of  years  the  lady  was  dead, 
the  fortune  was  all  but  spent,  and  the  honest  widower  was  as 
eager  in  pursuit  of  a  new  paragon  of  beauty  as  if  he  had  never 
courted  and  married  and  buried  the  last  one. 

Quitting  the  Guard  table  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  by 
chance  Dick  had  a  sober  fit  upon  him,  he  and  his  friend  were 
making  their  way  down  Germain  Street,  and  Dick  all  of  a 
sudden  left  his  companion's  arm,  and  ran  after  a  gentleman 
who  was  poring  over  a  folio  volume  at  the  bookshop  near  to 
St.  James'  Church.  He  was  a  fair,  tall  man,  in  a  snuff-colored 
suit,  with  a  plain  sword,  very  sober,  and  almost  shabby  in  ap- 
pearance— at  least  when  compared  to  Captain  Steele,  who 
loved  to  adorn  his  jolly  round  person  with  the  finest  of  clothes, 
and  shone  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace.  The  captain  rushed  up, 
then,  to  the  student  of  the  bookstall,  took  him  in  his  arms, 
hugged  him,  and  would  have  kissed  him — for  Dick  was  always 
hugging  and  bussing  his  friends, — but  the  other  stepped  back 
with  a  flush  on  his  pale  face,  seeming  to  decline  this  public 
manifestation  of  Steele's  regard. 

*  My  dearest  Joe,  where  hast  thou  hidden  thyself  this  age  ? ' 
cries  the  captain,  still  holding  both  his  friend's  hands  ;  *  I 
have  been  languishing  for  thee  this  fortnight.' 

*  A  fortnight  is  not  an  age,  Dick,'  says  the  other  very  good- 
humoredly.  (He  had  light  blue  eyes,  extraordinary  bright, 
and  a  face  perfectly  regular  and  handsome,  like  a  tinted 
statue.)  *  And  I  have  been  hiding  myself — where  do  you 
think  ?» 
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*What!  not  across  the  water,  my  dear  Joe? 'says  Steele, 
with  a  look  of  great  alarm  :  *  thou  knowest  I  have  always — ' 

*  No/  says  his  friend,  interrupting  him  with  a  smile  ;  *  we 
are  not  come  to  such  straits  as  that,  Dick.  I  have  been  hid- 
ing, sir,  at  a  place  where  people  never  think  of  finding  you — • 
at  my  own  lodgings,  whither  I  am  going  to  smoke  a  pipe  now 
and  drink  a  glass  of  sack.     Will  your  honor  come  ?  ' 

*  Harry  Esmond,  come  hither,'  cries  out  Dick.  *  Thou  hast 
heard  me  talk  over  and  over  again  of  my  dearest  Joe,  my 
guardian  angel  ? ' 

'  Indeed,'  says  Mr.  Esmond,  with  a  bow,  *  it  is  not  from 
you  only  that  I  have  learnt  to  admire  Mr.  Addison.  We  loved 
good  poetry  at  Cambridge  as  well  as  at  Oxford  ;  and  I  have 
some  of  yours  by  heart,  though  I  have  put  on  a  red  coat.  .  . 
"  O  qui  canoro  blandius  Orpheo  vocale  ducis  carmen  "  ;  shall  I 
go  on,  sir  ?  '  says  Mr.  Esmond,  who  indeed,  had  read  and  loved 
the  charming  Latin  poems  of  Mr.  Addison,  as  every  scholar  of 
that  time  knew  and  admired  them. 

*  This  is  Captain  Esmond,  who  was  at  Blenheim,'  says  Steele. 

*  Lieutenant  Esmond,'  says  the  other,  with  a  low  bow,  *at 
Mr.  Addison's  service.' 

*  I  have  heard  of  you,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile  ;  as, 
indeed,  everybody  about  town  had  heard  that  unlucky  story 
about  Esmond's  dowager  aunt  and  the  duchess. 

*  We  were  going  to  the  George,  to  take  a  bottle  before  the 
play,'  says  Steele  :  *  wilt  thou  be  one,  Joe  ? ' 

Mr.  Addison  said  his  own  lodgings  were  hard  by,  where  he 
was  still  rich  enough  to  give  a  good  bottle  of  wine  to  his 
friends  ;  and  invited  the  two  gentlemen  to  his  apartment  in 
the  Haymarket,  whither  we  accordingly  went. 

*I  shall  get  credit  with  my  landlady,'  says  he,  with  a  smile, 
*  when  she  sees  two  such  fine  gentlemen  as  you  come  up  my 
stair.'  And  he  politely  made  his  visitors  welcome  to  his  apart- 
ment, which  was  indeed  but  a  shabby  one,  though  no  grandee 
of  the  land  could  receive  his  guests  with  a  more  perfect  and 
courtly  grace  than  this  gentleman.  A  frugal  dinner,  consisting 
of  a  slice  of  meat  and  a  penny  loaf,  was  awaiting  the  owner  of 
the  lodgings.  *  My  wine  is  better  than  my  meat,'  sa3^s  Mr. 
Addison.  *  My  Lord  Halifax  sent  me  the  burgundy.'  And  he 
set  a  bottle  and  glasses  before  his  friends,  and  ate  his  simple 
dinner  in  a  very  few  minutes,  after  which  the  three  fell  to,  and 
began  to  drink.  *  You  see,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  pointing  to  his 
writing  table,  whereon  was  a  map  of  the  action  at  Hochstedt, 
and  several  other  gazettes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  battle, 
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*  that  I,  too,  am  busy  about  your  affairs,  captain.  I  am  en- 
gaged as  a  poetical  gazetteer,  to  say  truth,  and  am  writing  a 
poem  on  the  campaign.' 

So  Esmond,  at  the  request  of  his  host,  told  him  what  he  knew 
about  the  famous  battle,  drew  the  river  on  the  table  aliquo 
mero,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  bits  of  tobacco  pipe  showed 
the  advance  of  the  left  wing,  where  he  had  been  engaged. 

A  sheet  or  two  of  the  verses  lay  already  on  the  table  beside 
our  bottles  and  glasses,  and  Dick,  having  plentifully  refreshed 
himself  from  the  latter,  took  up  the  pages  of  manuscript,  writ 
out  with  scarce  a  blot  or  correction,  in  the  author's  slim,  neat 
handwriting,  and  began  to  read  therefrom  with  great  empha- 
sis and  volubility.  At  pauses  of  tlie  verse,  the  enthusiastic 
reader  stopped  and  fired  off  a  great  salvo  of  applause. 

Esmond  smiled    at   the    enthusiasm  of    Addison's  friend. 

*  You  are  like  the  German  burghers,'  says  he,  *  and  the 
princes  on  the  Mozelle  ;  when  our  army  came  to  a  halt,  they 
always  sent  a  deputation  to  compliment  the  chief,  and  fired  a 
salute  with  all  their  artillery  from  their  walls.' 

*  And  drunk  the  great  chief's  health  afterward,  did  not 
they?'  says  Captain  Steele,  gayly  filling  up  a  bumper ;  he  never 
was  tardy  at  that  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  a  friend's  merit. 

*  And  the  duke,  since  you  will  have  me  act  his  Grace's 
part,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile  and  something  of  a  blush, 

*  pledged  his  friends  in  return.  Most  Serene  Elector  of  Covent 
Garden,  I  drink  to  your  Highness'  health,'  and  he  filled  him- 
self a  glass.  Joseph  required  scarce  more  pressing  than  Dick 
to  that  sort  of  amusement  ;  but  the  wine  never  seemed  at  all 
to  fluster  Mr.  Addison's  brains  ;  it  only  unloosed  his  tongue  ; 
whereas  Captain  Steele's  head  and  speech  were  quite  overcome 
by  a  single  bottle. 

No  matter  what  the  verses  were,  and,  to  say  truth,  Mr. 
Esmond  found  some  of  them  more  than  indifferent,  Dick's  en- 
thusiasm for  his  chief  never  faltered,  and  in  every  line  from 
Addison's  pen  Steele  found  a  master-stroke.  By  the  time  Dick 
had  come  to  that  part  of  the  poem  wherein  the  bard  describes, 
as  blandly  as  though  he  were  recording  a  dance  at  the  opera, 
or  a  harmless  bout  of  bucolic  cudgeling  at  a  village  fair,  that 
bloody  and  ruthless  part  of  our  campaign  with  the  remem- 
brance whereof  every  soldier  wlio  bore  a  part  in  it  must  sicken 
with  shame — when  we  were  ordered  to  ravage  and  lay  waste 
the  Elector's  country  ;  and  with  fire  and  murder,  slaughter 
and  crime,  a  great  part  of  his  dominions  was  overrun  ;  when 
Dick  came  to  the  lines, 
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In  vengeance  roused  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  laud  ; 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  burn, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  burn. 
To  the  thick  woods  the  woolly  flocks  retreat, 
And  mixed  with  bellowing  herds  confusedly  bleat ; 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  shade  partake, 
And  cries  of  infants  sound  in  every  brake. 
The  listening  soldier  fixed  in  sorrow  stands. 
Loath  to  obey  his  leader's  just  commands. 
The  leader  grieves,  by  generous  pity  swayed, 
To  see  his  just  commands  so  well  obeyed  : 

by  this  time  wine  and  friendship  had  brought  poor  Dick  to  a 
perfectly  maudlin  state,  and  he  hiccoughed  out  the  last  line 
with  a  tenderness  that  set  one  of  his  auditors  a- laughing. 

*  I  admire  the  license  of  your  poets,'  says  Esmond  to  Mr. 
Addison.  (Dick,  after  reading  of  the  verses,  was  fain  to  go 
oif,  insisting  on  kissing  his  two  dear  friends  before  his  depar- 
ture, and  reeling  away  with  his  periwig  over  his  eyes.)  'I 
admire  your  art  ;  the  murder  of  the  campaign  is  done  to  mili- 
tary music,  like  a  battle  at  the  opera,  and  the  virgins  shriek 
in  harmony,  as  our  victorious  grenadiers  march  into  their 
villages.  Do  you  know  what  a  scene  it  was  ?  ' — by  this  time, 
perhaps,  the  wine  had  warmed  Mr.  Esmond's  head  too — 
'  what  a  triumph  you  are  celebrating  ?  what  scenes  of  shame 
and  horror  were  enacted,  over  which  the  commander's  genius 
presided,  as  calm  as  though  he  didn't  belong  to  our  sphere? 
You  talk  of  tlie  "  listening  soldier  fixed  in  sorrow,"  the 
"  leader's  grief  swayed  by  generous  pity";  to  my  belief  the 
leader  cared  no  more  for  bleating  flocks  than  he  did  for 
infants'  cries,  and  many  of  our  ruftians  butchered  one  or  the 
other  with  equal  alacrity.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  trade  when 
I  saw  those  horrors  perpetrated,  which  came  under  every 
man's  eyes.  You  hew  out  of  your  polished  verses  a  stately 
image  of  smiling  victory :  I  tell  you  'tis  an  uncouth,  distorted, 
savage  idol ;  hideous,  bloody,  and  barbarous.  The  rites  per- 
formed before  it  are  shocking  to  think  of.  You  great  poets 
should  show  it  as  it  is — ugly  and  horrible,  not  beautiful  and 
serene.  Oh,  sir,  had  you  made  the  campaign,  believe  me,  you 
never  would  have  sung  it  so.' 

During  this  little  outbreak  Mr.  Addison  was  listening, 
smoking  out  of  his  long  pipe,  and  smiling  very  placidly. 
*  What  would  you  have  ?  '  says  he.  *  In  our  polished  days, 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  'tis  impossible  thr^.t  the 
Muse  sliould  depict  tortures  or  begrime  her  hands  with  the 
horrors  of  war.  These  are  indicated  rather  than  described  ; 
as  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  that,  I  dare  say,  you  have  read 
(and  sure  there  can  be  no  more  elegant  specimens  of  coinposi- 
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tion),  Agamemnon  is  slain,  or  Medea's  children  destroyed, 
away  from  the  scene — the  chorus  occupying  the  stage  and 
singing  of  the  action  to  pathetic  music.  Something  of  this  I 
attempt,  my  dear  sir,  in  my  liumble  way  ;  'tis  a  panegyric  I 
mean  to  write,  and  not  a  satire.  Were  I  to  sing  as  you  wouhl 
liave  me,  the  town  would  tear  the  poet  in  pieces,  and  burn  liis 
book  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Do  you  not  use 
tobacco  ?  Of  all  the  weeds  grown  on  earth,  sure  the  nicotian 
is  the  most  soothing  and  salutary.  We  must  paint  our  great 
duke,'  Mr.  Addison  went  on,  *  not  as  a  man,  which  no  doubt 
he  is,  with  weaknesses  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  as  a  hero.  'Tis 
in  a  triumph,  not  a  battle,  that  your  humble  servant  is  riding 
his  sleek  Pegasus.  We  college  poets  trot,  you  know,  on  very 
easy  nags  ;  it  hath  been,  time  out  of  mind,  part  of  the  poet's 
profession  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes  in  verse,  and  to 
sing  the  deeds  which  you  men  of  war  perform.  I  must  follow 
the  rules  of  my  art,  and  the  composition  of  such  a  strain  as 
this  must  be  harmonious  and  majestic,  not  familiar,  or  too 
near  the  vulgar  truth.  Si parva  licet ;  if  Vergil  could  invoke 
the  divine  Augustus,  a  humbler  poet  from  the  banks  of  the 
Isis  may  celebrate  a  victory  and  a  conqueror  of  our  own 
nation,  in  whose  triumphs  every  Briton  has  a  share,  and 
whose  glory  and  genius  contribute  to  every  citizen's  individ- 
ual lionor.  When  hath  there  been,  since  our  Henrys'  and 
Edwards'  days,  such  a  great  feat  of  arms  as  that  from  which 
you  yourself  have  brought  away  marks  of  distinction  ?  If 
'tis  in  my  power  to  sing  that  song  worthily,  I  will  do  so,  and 
be  thankful  to  my  Muse.  If  I  fail  as  a  poet,  as  a  Briton  at 
least  I  will  show  my  loyalty,  and  fling  up  my  cap  and  huzza 
for  the  conqueror  : 

'  Rheni  pacator  et  Istri 
Omnia  in  hoc  uno  variis  discordiacessit 
Ordinibus  ;  laetatur  equea,  plauditque  senator, 
Votaque  patricio  certant  plebeia  favori.' 

'  There  were  as  brave  men  on  that  field,'  says  Mr.  Esmond 
(who  never  could  be  made  to  love  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
nor  to  forget  those  stories  which  he  used  to  hear  in  his  youth 
regarding  that  great  chief's  selfishness  and  treachery) — *  there 
were  men  at  Blenheim  as  good  as  the  leader,  whom  neither 
knights  nor  senators  applauded,  nor  voices  plebeian  nor  patri- 
cian favored,  and  who  lie  there  forgotten,  under  the  clods. 
What  poet  is  there  to  sing  them  ? ' 

*  To  sing  the  gallant  souls  of  heroes  sent  to  Hades  ! '  says 
Mr.  Addison,  with  a  smile.  '  Would  you  celebrate  them  all  ? 
If  I  may  venture  to  question  anything  in  such  an  admirable 
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work,  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  Homer  hath  always  ap- 
peared to  me  as  somewhat  wearisome  ;  what  had  the  poem 
been,  supposing  the  writer  had  chronicled  the  names  of  captains, 
lieutenants,  rank  and  file?  One  of  the  greatest  of  a  great 
man's  qualities  is  success  ;  'tis  the  result  of  all  the  others  ; 
'tis  a  latent  power  in  him  which  compels  the  favor  of  the  gods 
and  subjugates  fortune.  Of  all  his  gifts  I  admire  that  one  in 
the  great  Marlborough.  To  be  brave  ?  every  man  is  brave. 
But  in  being  victorious,  as  he  is,  I  fancy  there  is  something 
divine.  In  presence  of  the  occasion,  the  great  soul  of  the  lead- 
er shines  out,  and  the  god  is  confessed.  Death  itself  respects 
him,  and  passes  by  him  to  lay  others  low.  War  and  carnage 
flee  before  him  to  ravage  other  parts  of  the  field,  as  Hector 
from  before  the  divine  Achilles.  You  say  he  hath  no  pity  ;  no 
more  have  the  gods,  who  are  above  it,  and  superhuman.  The 
fainting  battle  gathers  strength  at  his  aspect ;  and  wherever 
he  rides,  victory  charges  with  him.' 

A  couple  of  days  after,  when  Mr.  Esmond  revisited  his 
poetic  friend,  he  found  his  thought,  struck  out  in  the  fervor  of 
conversation,  improved  and  shaped  into  those  famous  lines 
which  are  in  truth  the  noblest  in  the  poem  of  the '  Campaign.' 
As  the  two  gentlemen  sat  engaged  in  talk,  Mr.  Addison  solac- 
ing himself  with  his  customary  pipe,  the  little  maid-servant  that 
waited  on  his  lodging  came  up,  preceding  a  gentleman  in  fine 
laced  clothes,  that  had  evidently  been  figuring  at  Court  or  a 
great  man's  levee.  The  courtier  coughed  a  little  at  the  smoke 
of  the  pipe,  and  looked  round  the  room  curiously,  which  was 
shabby  enough,  as  was  the  owner  in  his  worn  snuff-colored 
suit  and  plain  tie-wig. 

*Howgoes  onihemagnumopuSfMr.  Addison?^  says  the  Court 
gentleman, on  looking  down  on  the  papers  that  were  on  the  table. 

*  We  were  but  now  over  it,'  says  Addison  (the  greatest 
courtier  in  the  land  could  not  have  a  more  splendid  politeness, 
or  greater  dignity  of  manner).  *  Here  is  the  plan,'  says  he, 
*  on  the  table  :  hac  ihat  Simois,  here  ran  the  little  river  Nebel : 
hie  est  Sigeia  tellus^  here  are  Tallard's  quarters,  at  the  bowl  of 
this  pipe,  at  the  attack  of  which  Captain  Esmond  was  present. 
I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Boyle  ;  and  Mr.  Es- 
mond was  but  now  depicting  aliquo  proelia  mixta  niero^  when 
you  came  in.'  In  truth,  the  two  gentlemen  had  been  so  en- 
gaged when  the  visitor  arrived,  and  Addison,  in  his  smiling 
way,  speaking  of  Mr.  Webb,  colonel  of  Esmond's  regiment 
(who  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  action,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  there),  was  lamenting  that  he  could  find  never 
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a  suitable  rhyme  for  Webb  ;  otherwise  tlie  brigade  should  have 
had  a  place  in  the  poet's  verses.  *  And  for  you,  you  are  but  a 
lieutenant,'  says  Addison,  *and  the  Muse  can't  occupy  herself 
with  any  gentleman  under  the  rank  of  a  field  officer.' 

Mr.  Boyle  was  all  impatient  to  hear,  saying  that  my  Lord 
Treasurer  and  my  Lord  Halifax  were  equally  anxious  ;  and 
Addison,  blushing,  began  reading  of  his  verses,  and,  I  suspect, 
knew  their  weak  parts  as  well  as  the  most  critical  hearer. 
When  he  came  to  the  lines  describing  the  angel,  that 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage. 

Ana  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage, 

he  read  with  great  animation,  looking  at  Esmond,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  You  know  where  that  simile  came  from — from  our 
talk,  and  our  bottle  of  burgundy,  the  other  day.' 
"♦♦^rhe  poet's  hearers  were  caught  with  enthusiasm,  and  ap- 
plauded the  verses  with  all  their  might.  The  gentleman  of  the 
Court  sprang  up  in  great  delight.  *  Not  a  word  more,  my  dear 
sir,'  says  he.  *  Trust  me  with  the  papers — I'll  defend  them 
with  my  life.  Let  me  read  them  over  to  my  Lord  Treasurer, 
whom  I  am  appointed  to  see  in  half  an  hour.  I  venture  to  prom- 
ise the  verses  shall  lose  nothing  by  my  reading,  and  then,  sir, 
we  shall  see  whether  Lord  HaUfax  has  a  right  to  complain  that 
his  friend's  pension  is  no  longer  paid.'  And  without  more  ado, 
the  courtier  in  lace  seized  the  manuscript  pages,  placed  them 
in  his  breast  with  his  ruffled  hand  over  his  heart,  executed  a 
most  gracious  wave  of  the  hat  with  the  disengaged  hand,  and 
smiled  and  bowed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  an  odor  of  poman- 
der behind  him. 

*  Does  not  the  chamber  look  quite  dark  ? '  says  Addison, 
surveying  it,  *  after  the  glorious  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  that  gracious  messenger  ?  Why,  he  illuminated  the  whole 
room.  Your  scarlet,  Mr.  Esmond,  will  bear  any  light  ;  but 
this  threadbare  old  coat  of  mine,  how  very  worn  it  looked  under 
the  glare  of  that  splendor  !  I  wonder  whether  they  will  do 
anything  for  me,'  he  continued.  *  When  I  came  out  of  Ox- 
ford into  the  world,  my  patrons  promised  me  great  things  ; 
and  you  see  where  their  promises  have  landed  me,  in  a  lodg- 
ing up  two  pair  of  stairs,  with  a  sixpenny  dinner  from  the  cook's 
shop.  Well,  I  suppose  this  promise  will  go  after  the  othei*s, 
and  Fortune  will  jilt  me,  as  the  jade  has  been  doing  any  time 
these  seven  years.  "  I  puff  the  prostitute  away,"  '  says  he 
smiling,  and  blowing  a  cloud  out  of  his  pipe.  'There  is  no 
hardship  in  poverty,  Esmond,  that  is  not  bearable  ;  no  hard- 
ship even  in  honest  dependence  that  an  honest  man  may  not 
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put  up  with.  I  came  out  of  the  lap  of  Alma  Mater,  puffed  up 
with  her  praises  of  me,  and  thinking  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world  with  the  parts  and  learning  which  had  got  me  no  small 
name  in  our  college.  The  world  is  the  ocean,  and  Isis  and 
Charwell  are  but  little  drops,  of  which  the  sea  takes  no  account. 
My  reputation  ended  a  mile  beyond  Maudlin  Tower  ;  no  one 
took  note  of  me  ;  and  I  learned  this  at  least,  to  bear  up  against 
evil  fortune  with  a  cheerful  heart.  Friend  Dick  hath  made  a 
figure  in  the  world,  and  has  passed  me  in  the  race  long  ago. 
What  matters  a  little  name  or  a  little  fortune  ?  There  is  no 
fortune  that  a  philosopher  cannot  endure.  I  have  been  not 
unknown  as  a  sclioUxr,  and  yet  forced  to  live  by  turning  bear- 
leader and  teaching  a  boy  to  spell.  What  then  ?  The  life  was 
not  pleasant,  but  possible — the  bear  was  bearable.  Should 
this  venture  fail,  I  will  go  back  to  Oxford  ;  and  some  day,  when 
you  are  a  general,  you  shall  find  me  a  curate  in  a  cassock  and 
bands,  and  I  shall  welcome  jour  honor  to  my  cottage  in  the 
country,  and  to  a  mug  of  penny  ale.  'Tis  not  poverty  that's 
the  hardest  to  bear,  or  the  least  happy  lot  in  life,'  says  Mr. 
Addison,  shaking  the  ash  out  of  his  pipe.  *  See,  my  pipe  is 
smoked  out.  Shall  we  have  another  bottle  ?  I  have  still  a 
couple  in  the  cupboard, and  of  the  right  sort.  No  more  ?  Let  us 
go  abroad  and  take  a  turn  on  the  Mall,  or  look  in  at  the  theater 
and  see  Dick's  comedy.  'Tis  not  a  masterpiece  of  wit ;  but 
Dick  is  a  good  fellow,  thoughhe  doth  not  set  the  Thames  on  fire.* 
Within  a  month  after  this  day  Mr.  Addison's  ticket  had 
come  up  a  prodigious  prize  in  the  lottery  of  life.  All  the  town 
was  in  an  uproar  of  admiration  of  his  poem,  the  *  Campaign,' 
which  Dick  Steele  was  spouting  at  every  coffeehouse  in  White- 
hall and  Covent  Garden.  The  wits  on  the  other  side  of 
Temple  Bar  saluted  him  at  once  as  the  greatest  poet  the  world 
bad  seen  forages  ;  the  people  huzzaed  for  Marlborough  and  for 
Addison,  and  more  tlian  this,  the  party  in  power  provided  for 
the  meritorious  poet,  and  Mr.  Addison  got  the  appointment  of 
commissioner  of  excise,  which  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  vacated, 
and  rose  from  this  place  to  other  dignities  and  honors  ;  his 
prosperity  from  henceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life  being  scarce 
ever  interrupted.  But  I  doubt  whether  he  was  not  happier  in 
his  garret  in  the  Haymarket  than  ever  he  was  in  his  splendid 
palace  at  Kensington  ;  and  I  believe  the  fortune  that  came  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  the  countess  his  wife  was  no  better  than  a 
shrew  and  a  vixen. 

Gay  as   the  town   was,  'twas  but   a  dreary  place  for  Mr. 
Esmond,  whether  his  charmer  was  in  or  out  of  it,  and  he  was 
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glad  when  bis  general  gave  him  notice  that  he  was  going  back 
to  his  division  of  the  army  which  lay  in  winter  quarters  at  Bois- 
le-Duc.  His  dear  mistress  bade  him  farewell  with  a  cheerful 
face  ;  her  blessing  he  knew  he  had  always,  and  wheresoever 
fate  carried  him.  Mistress  Beatrix  was  away  in  attendance  on 
her  Majesty  at  Hampton  Court,  and  kissed  her  fair  finger-tips 
to  him,  by  way  of  adieu,  when  he  rode  thither  to  take  his  leave. 
She  received  her  kinsman  in  a  waiting  room  where  there  were 
half  a  dozen  more  ladies  of  the  Court,  so  that  his  high-flown 
speeches,  had  he  intended  to  make  any  (and  very  likely  he  did), 
were  impossible  ;  and  she  announced  to  her  friends  that  her 
cousin  was  going  to  the  army,  in  as  eas}^  a  manner  as  she  would 
have  said  he  was  going  to  a  chocolate  house.  He  asked,  with  a 
rather  rueful  face,  if  she  had  any  orders  for  the  army  ?  and  she 
was  pleased  to  say  that  she  would  like  a  mantle  of  Mechlin  lace. 
She  made  him  a  saucy  courtesy  in  reply  to  his  own  dismal  bow. 
She  deigned  to  kiss  her  finger-tips  from  the  window,  where  she 
stood  laughing  with  the  other  ladies,  and  chanced  to  see  him 
as  he  made  his  way  to  the  *  Toy.'  The  Dowager  at  Chelsey 
was  not  sorry  to  part  with  him  this  time.  *  Mon  cher,  vous 
etes  triste  comme  un  sermon,'  she  did  him  the  honor  to  say  to 
him  ;  indeed,  gentlemen  in  his  condition  are  by  no  means 
amusing  companions,  and  besides,  the  fickle  old  woman  had 
now  found  a  much  more  amiable  favorite,  and  raffoled  foi-  her 
darling  lieutenant  of  the  Guard.  Frank  remained  behind  for 
a  while,  and  did  not  join  the  army  till  later,  in  the  suite  of  his 
Grace  the  Commander  in  Chief.  His  dear  mother,  on  the  last 
day  before  Esmond  went  away,  and  when  the  three  dined 
together,  made  Esmond  promise  to  befriend  her  boy,  and 
besought  Frank  to  take  the  example  of  his  kinsman  as  of  a  loyal 
gentleman  and  brave  soldier,  so  she  was  pleased  to  say  ;  and, 
at  parting,  betrayed  not  the  least  sign  of  falteiing  or  weakness, 
though,  God  knows,  that  fond  heart  was  fearful  enough  when 
others  were  concerned,though  soresolutein  bearing  itsownpain. 
Esmond's  general  embarked  at  Harwich.  'Twas  a  grand 
sight  to  see  Mr.  Webb,  dressed  in  scarlet,  on  the  deck,  waving 
his  hat  as  our  yacht  put  off,  and  the  guns  saluted  from  the 
shore.  Harry  did  not  see  his  viscount  again  until  three 
months  after,  at  Bois-le-Duc,  when  his  Grace  the  Duke  came  to 
take  the  command,  and  Frank  brought  a  budget  of  news  from 
home  :  how  he  had  supped  with  this  actress,  and  got  tired  of 
that ;  how  he  had  got  the  better  of  Mr.  St.  John,  both  over  the 
bottle  and  with  Mrs.  Mountford  of  the  Haymarket  Theater 
(a  veteran  charmer  of  fifty,  with  whom  the  young  scapegrace 
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chose  to  fancy  himself  in  love)  ;  how  his  sister  was  always  at 
her  tricks,  and  had  jilted  a  young  baron  for  an  old  earl.  *  I 
can't  make  out  Beatrix,'  he  said  ;  '  she  cares  for  none  of  us  ; 
she  only  thinks  about  herself  ;  she  is  never  happy  unless  she  is 
quarreling  ;  but  as  for  my  mother — my  mother,  Harry,  is  an 
angel.'  Harry  tried  to  impress  on  the  young  fellow  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  please  that  angel  ;  not 
to  drink  too  much  ;  not  to  go  into  debt  ;  not  to  run  after  the 
pretty  Flemish  girls,  and  so  forth,  as  became  a  senior  speaking 
to  a  lad.  *  But  Lord  bless  thee  ! '  the  boy  said  ;  '  I  may  do 
what  I  like,  and  I  know  she  will  love  me  all  the  same  ; '  and 
so,  indeed,  he  did  what  he  liked.  Everybody  spoiled  him,  and 
his  grave  kinsman  as  much  as  the  rest. 

CHAPTER  XII, 

I    GET    A    COMPANY   IN    THE   CAMPAIGN   OF    1706, 

On  Whitsunday,  the  famous  23d  of  May,  1706,  my  young 
lord  first  came  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  whom  we  found 
posted  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  extending  three  miles  or 
more  over  the  high  ground  behind  the  little  Gheet  River,  and 
having  on  his  left  the  little  village  of  Anderkirk  or  Autre-eglise, 
and  on  his  right  Ramillies,  which  has  given  its  name  to  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  disastrous  days  of  battle  that  history  ever 
hath  recorded. 

Our  duke  here  once  more  met  his  old  enemy  of  Blenheim, 
the  Bavarian  Elector  and  the  Marechal  Villeroy,  over  whom 
the  Prince  of  Savoy  had  gained  the  famous  victory  of  Chiari. 
What  Englishman  or  Frenchman  doth  not  know  the  issue  of 
tliat  day  ?  Having  chosen  his  own  ground,  having  a  force 
superior  to  the  English,  and  besides  the  excellent  Spanish  and 
Bavarian  troops,  the  whole  Maison  du  Roy  with  him,  the  most 
splendid  body  of  horse  in  the  world  ;  in  an  hour  (and  in  spite 
of  the  prodigious  gallantry  of  the  French  Royal  Houseliold, 
who  charged  through  the  center  of  our  line  and  broke  it),  this 
magnificent  army  of  Villeroy  was  utterly  routed  by  troops  that 
had  been  inarching  for  twelve  hours,  and  by  the  intrepid  skill 
of  a  commander,  who  did,  indeed,  seem  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  to  be  the  very  Genius  of  Victor^^ 

I  think  it  was  more  from  conviction  than  policy,  though  that 
policy  was  surely  the  most  prudent  in  the  world,  that  the  great 
duke  always  spoke  of  his  victories  with  an  extraordinary  mod- 
esty, and  as  if  it  was  not  so  much  his  own  admirable  genius 
end  courage  which  achieved  these  amazing  successes,  but  as  if 
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he  was  a  special  and  fatal  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi« 
dence,  that  willed  irresistihly  the  enemy's  overthrow.  Before 
his  actions  he  always  had  the  church  service  read  solemnly, 
and  professed  an  undoubting  belief  tliat  our  queen's  arras  were 
blessed  and  our  victory  sure.  All  the  letters  which  he  writ 
after  his  battles  show  awe  rather  than  exultation  ;  and  he  at- 
tributes the  glory  of  these  achievements,  about  which  I  have 
heard  mere  petty  officers  and  men  bragging  with  a  pardona- 
ble vainglory,  in  no  wise  to  his  own  bravery  or  skill,  but  to 
the  superintending  protection  of  Heaven,  wliichhe  ever  seemed 
to  think  was  our  especial  ally.  And  our  array  got  to  believe 
so,  and  the  eneray  learned  to  think  so  too  ;  for  we  never  entered 
into  a  battle  without  a  perfect  confidence  that  it  was  to  end  in 
a  victory ;  nor  did  the  French,  after  tlie  issue  of  Blenheim, 
and  that  astonishing  triumph  of  Ramillies,  ever  raeet  us  without 
feeling  that  the  garae  was  lost  before  it  was  begun  to  be 
played,  and  that  our  general's  fortune  was  irresistible.  Here, 
as  at  Blenheim,  the  duke's  charger  was  shot,  and  'twas  thought 
for  a  moment  he  was  dead.  As  he  mounted  another,  Binfield, 
his  master  of  the  horse,  kneeling  to  hold  his  Grace's  stirrup, 
had  his  head  shot  away  by  a  cannon-ball.  A  French  gentle- 
man of  the  Royal  Household,  that  was  a  prisoner  with  us,  told 
the  writer  that  at  the  time  of  the  charge  of  the  Household, 
when  their  horse  and  ours  were  mingled,  an  Irish  ofiicer  recog- 
nized the  prince-duke,  and  calling  out,  *  Marlborough,  Marl- 
borough ! '  fired  his  pistol  at  him  d  bout  portant,  and  that  a 
score  raore  carbines  and  pistols  were  discharged  at  hira.  Not 
one  touched  him  :  he  rode  through  the  French  cuirassiers 
sword  in  hand  and  entirely  unhurt,  and  calm  and  srailing, 
rallied  the  Gerraan  horse,  that  was  reeling  before  the  eneray, 
brought  these  and  twenty  squadrons  of  Orkneys  back  upon 
thera,  and  drove  the  French  across  the  river,  again  leading  the 
charge  hiraself,  and  defeating  the  only  dangerous  raove  the 
French  made  that  day. 

Major  General  Webb  comraanded  on  the  left  of  our  line,  and 
had  his  own  regiment  under  the  orders  of  their  beloved  colo- 
nel. Neither  he  nor  they  belied  their  character  for  gallantry 
on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  was  about  his  dear  young  lord  that 
Esmond  was  anxious,  never  having  sight  of  him  save  once,  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  day,  when  he  brought  an  order  from 
the  commander  in  chief  to  Mr.  Webb.  When  our  horse, 
having  charged  round  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  by  Over- 
kirk,  had  thrown  him  into  entire  confusion,  a  general  advance 
was  made,  and  our  whole  line  of  foot,  crossing  the  little  river 
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and  tlie  morass,  ascended  the  high  ground  where  the  French 
were  posted,  cheering  as  they  went,  the  enemy  retreating  be- 
fore them.  'Twas  a  service  of  more  glory  than  danger,  the 
French  battalions  never  waiting  to  exchange  push  of  pike*or 
bayonet  with  ours  ;  and  the  gunners  flying  from  their  pieces, 
which  our  line  left  behind  us  as  they  advanced  and  the  French 
fell  back. 

At  first  it  was  a  retreat  orderly  enough  ;  but  presently  the 
retreat  became  a  rout,  and  a  frightful  slaughter  of  the  French 
ensued  on  this  panic  ;  so  that  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men 
was  utterly  crushed  and  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
hours.  It  was  as  if  a  hurricane  had  seized  a  compact,  numer- 
ous fleet,  flung  it  all  to  the  winds,  shattered,  sunk,  and  annihi- 
lated it :  afflavit  Deus,  et  dissipoti  sunt.  The  French  army  of 
Flanders  was  gone,  their  artillery,  their  standards,  their  treas- 
ure, provisions,  and  ammunition  were  all  left  behind  them  ; 
the  poor  devils  had  even  fled  without  their  soup-kettles,*which 
are  as  much  the  palladia  of  the  French  infantry  as  of  the 
Grand  Seignior's  Janizaries,  and  round  which  they  rally  even 
more  than  round  their  lilies. 

The  pursuit,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  which  ensued  (for  the 
dregs  of  a  battle,  however  brilliant,  are  ever  a  base  residue  of 
rapine,  cruelty,  and  drunken  plunder),  were  carried  far  beyond 
the  field  of  Ramillies. 

Honest  Lockwood,  Esmond's  servant,  no  doubt  wanted  to 
be  among  the  marauders  himself  and  take  his  share  of  the 
booty  ;  for  when,  the  action  over,  and  the  troops  got  to  their 
ground  for  the  night,  the  captain  bade  Lockwood  get  a  horse, 
he  asked,  with  a  very  rueful  countenance,  whether  his  honor 
would  have  him  come  too  ;  but  his  honor  only  bade  him  go 
about  his  own  business,  and  Jack  hopped  away  quite  delighted 
as  soon  as  he  saw  his  master  mounted.  Esmond  made  his  way, 
and  not  without  danger  and  difiiculty,  to  his  Grace's  head- 
quarters, and  found  for  himself  very  quickly  where  the  aids'- 
de-camp  quarters  were,  in  an  outbuilding  of  a  farm,  where 
several  of  these  gentlemen  were  seated,  drinking  and  singing, 
and  at  supper.  If  he  had  any  anxiety  about  his  boy,  'twas 
relieved  at  once.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  singing  a  song  to 
a  tune  that  Mr.  Farquhar  and  Mr,  Gay  both  had  used  in  their 
admirable  comedies,  and  very  popular  in  the  army  of  that  day  ; 
and  after  the  song  came  a  chorus,  *  Over  the  hills  and  far 
away' ;  and  Esmond  heard  Frank's  fresh  voice,  soaring,  as  it 
were,  over  the  songs  of  the  rest  of  the  young  men — a  voice 
that  had  always  a  certain  artless,  indescribable  pathos  with  it, 
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and  indeed  which  caused  Mr.  Esmond's  eyes  to  fill  with  tears 
now,  out  of  thankfulness  to  God  the  child  was  safe  and  still 
alive  to  laugh  and  sing. 

•When  the  song  was  over  Esmond  entered  the  room,  where 
he  knew  several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  and  there  sat  my 
young  lord,  having  taken  off  his  cuirass,  his  waistcoat  open,  his 
face  flushed,  his  long  yellow  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders, 
drinking  with  the  rest;  the  youngest,  ga3^est,  handsomest  there. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  Esmond  he  clapped  down  his  glass,  and  run- 
ning toward  his  friend,  put  both  his  arms  round  him  and 
embraced  him.  The  other's  voice  trembled  with  joy  as  he 
greeted  the  lad  ;  he  had  thought  but  now  as  he  stood  in  the 
courtyard  under  the  clear-shining  moonlight  :  *  Great  God  ! 
what  a  scene  of  murder  is  here  within  a  mile  of  us  ;  what  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  have  faced  danger  to-day  ;  and  here  are 
these  lads  singing  over  their  cups,  and  the  same  moon  that  is 
shining  over  yonder  horrid  field  is  looking  down  on  Walcote 
very  likely,  while  my  lady  sits  and  thinks  about  her  boy  that 
is  at  the  war.'  As  Esmond  embraced  his  j^oung  pupil  now, 
'twas  with  the  feeling  of  quite  religious  thankfulness,  and  an 
almost  paternal  pleasure,  that  he  beheld  him. 

Round  his  neck  was  a  star  with  a  striped  ribbon,  that  was 
made  of  small  brilliants  and  might  be  worth  a  hundred 
crowns.  *  Look,'  says  he,  *  won't  that  be  a  pretty  present  for 
mother  ? ' 

*  Who  gave  you  the  order  ? '  says  Harry,  saluting  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  '  did  you  win  it  in  battle  ?  ' 

*  I  won  it,'  cried  the  other,  *  with  my  sword  and  my  spear. 
There  was  a  mousquetaire  that  had  it  round  his  neck — such  a 
big  mousquetaire,  as  big  as  General  Webb.  I  called  out  to  him 
to  surrender,  and  that  I'd  give  him  quarter  ;  he  called  me  a 
petit polisson  and  fired  his  pistol  at  me,  and  then  sent  it  at  my 
head  with  a  curse.  I  rode  at  him,  sir,  drove  my  sword  right 
under  his  arm-hole,  and  broke  it  in  the  rascal's  body.  I  found 
a  purse  in  his  holster  with  sixtj^-five  Louis  in  it,  and  a  bundle 
of  love  letters,  and  a  flask  of  Hungary  water.  Vive  la  guerre  ! 
there  are  the  ten  pieces  you  lent  me.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
fight  every  day  ;'  and  he  pulled  at  his  little  mustache  and 
bade  a  servant  bring  a  supper  to  Captain  Esmond. 

Harry  fell  to  with  a  very  good  appetite  ;  he  had  tasted 
nothing  since  twenty  hours  ago,  at  early  dawn.  Master  Grand- 
son, who  read  this,  do  you  look  for  the  history  of  battles  and 
sieges  ?  Go  find  them  in  the  proper  books  ;  this  is  only  the 
story  of  your  grandfather  and  his  family.     Far  more  pleasant 
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to  him  than  the  victory,  though  for  that  too  he  may  say  memi- 
nisse  juvat^  it  was  to  find  that  the  day  was  over,  and  his  dear 
young  Castlewood  was  unhurt. 

And  would  you,  sirrah,  wish  to  know  how  it  was  that  a 
sedate  captain  of  foot,  a  studious  and  rather  solitary  bachelor 
of  eight  or  nine  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  did  not  care  very 
much  for  the  jollities  which  his  comrades  engaged  in,  and  was 
never  known  to  losehis  heart  in  any  garrison  town — should  you 
wish  to  know  why  such  a  man  had  so  prodigious  a  tenderness, 
and  tended  so  fondly  a  boy  of  eighteen,  wait,  my  good  friend, 
until  thou  art  in  love  with  thy  schoolfellow's  sister,  and  then 
see  how  mighty  tender  thou  wilt  be  toward  him.  Esmond's 
general  and  his  Grace  the  Prince-Duke  w^ere  notoriously  at 
variance,  and  the  former's  friendship  was  in  no  wise  likely  to 
advance  any  man's  promotion  of  w^hose  services  Webb  spoke 
well  ;  but  rather  likely  to  injure  him,  so  the  army  said,  in  the 
favor  of  the  greater  man.  However,  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  mentioned  very  advantageously  by  Major  General 
Webb  in  liis  report  after  the  action  ;  and  the  major  of  his 
regiment  and  two  of  the  captains  having  been  killed  upon  the 
day  of  Ramillies,  Esmond,  wlio  was  second  of  the  lieutenants, 
got  his  company,  and  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  Captain 
Esmond  in  the  next  campaign. 

My  lord  went  home  in  the  winter,  but  Esmond  was  afraid 
to  follow  him.  His  dear  mistress  wrote  him  letters  more  than 
once,  thanking  him,  as  mothers  know  how  to  thank,  for  his  care 
and  protection  of  her  boy,  extolling  Esmond's  own  merits  with 
a  great  deal  more  praise  than  they  deserved  ;  for  he  did  his 
duty  no  better  than  any  other  officer  ;  and  speaking  sometimes, 
though  gently  and  cautiously,  of  Beatrix.  News  came  from 
home  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  grand  matches  that  the  beautiful 
maid  of  honor  was  about  to  make.  She  was  engaged  to  an  earl, 
our  gentlemen  of  St.  James'  said,  and  then  jilted  him  for  a 
duke,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  drawn  off.  Earl  or  duke  it  might 
be  wlio  should  win  this  Helen,  Esmond  knew  she  would  never 
bestow  herself  on  a  poor  captain.  Her  conduct,  it  was  clear, 
was  little  satisfactory  to  her  mother,  who  scarcely  mentioned 
her,  or  else  the  kind  lady  thought  it  was  best  to  say  nothing, 
and  leave  time  to  work  out  its  cure.  At  any  rate,  Harry  was 
best  away  from  the  fatal  object  which  always  wrought  him  so 
much  mischief  ;  and  so  he  never  asked  for  leave  to  go  home, 
but  remained  with  his  regiment  that  was  garrisoned  in  Brussels, 
which  city  fell  into  our  hands  when  the  victory  of  Ramillies 
drove  the  French  out  of  Flanders. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  MEET  AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE  IN  FLANDERS,  AND  FIND  MY 
mother's  grave  and  MY  OWN  CRADLE  THERE. 

Being  one  day  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels, 
admiring  the  antique  splendor  of  the  architecture  (and  always 
entertaining  a  great  tenderness  and  reverence  for  the  Mother 
Church,  that  hath  been  as  wickedly  persecuted  in  England 
as  ever  she  herself  persecuted  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity), 
Esmond  saw  kneeling  at  a  side  altar  an  officer  in  a  green 
uniform  coat,  veiy  deeply  engaged  in  devotion.  Something 
familiar  in  the  figure  and  posture  of  the  kneeling  man 
struck  Captain  Esmond,  even  before  he  saw  tlie  officer's  face. 
As  he  rose  up,  putting  away  into  his  pocket  a  little  black 
breviary  such  as  priests  use,  Esmond  beheld  a  countenance  so 
like  that  of  his  friend  and  tutor  of  early  days,  Father  Holt,  that 
he  broke  out  into  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  advanced 
a  step  toward  the  gentleman,  who  was  making  his  way  out  of 
church.  The  German  officer,  too,  looked  surprised  when  he  saw 
Esmond,  and  his  face  from  being  pale  grew  suddenly  red.  By 
this  mark  of  recognition  the  Englishman  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  mistaken  ;  and  though  the  other  did  not  stop,  but  on  the 
contrary  rather  hastily  walked  away  toward  the  door,  Esmond 
pursued  him  and  faced  him  once  more  as  the  officer,  helping 
himself  to  holy  water,  turned  mechanically  toward  the  altar,  to 
bow  to  it  ere  he  quitted  the  sacred  edifice. 

*  My  father  ! '  says  Esmond  in  English. 

*  Silence  !  I  do  not  understand.  I  do  not  speak  English,' 
says  the  other  in  Latin. 

Esmond  smiled  at  this  sign  of  confusion,  and  replied  in  the 
same  language — *  I  should  know  my  father  in  any  garment, 
black  or  white,  shaven  or  bearded  ; '  for  the  Austrian  officer 
was  habited  quite  in  the  military  manner,  and  had  as  warlike 
a  mustache  as  any  Pandour. 

He  laughed — we  were  on  the  church  steps  by  this  time, 
passing  through  the  crowd  of  beggars  that  usually  is  there 
holding  up  little  trinkets  for  sale  and  whining  for  alms.  *  You 
speak  Latin,'  says  he,  '  in  the  English  way,  Harry  Esmond  ; 
you  have  forsaken  the  old  true  Roman  tongue  you  once  knew.' 
His  tone  was  very  frank  and  friendly,  quite  the  kind  voice  of 
fifteen  years  back  ;  he  gave  Esmond  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

'  Others  have  changed  their  coats  too,  my  father,'  says 
Esmond,  glancing  at  his  friend's  military  decoration. 

^Hush!     I  am  Mr.  or  Captain  von  Holtz,  in  the  Bavarian 
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Elector's  service,  and  on  a  mission  to  his  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Savoy.     You  can  keep  a  secret,  I  know  from  old  times.' 

*  Captain  von  Holtz,'  says  Esmond,  *  I  am  your  very  humble 
servant.' 

*And  you,  too,  have  changed  your  coat,'  continues  the 
other  in  his  laughing  way  ;  *  I  have  heard  of  you  at  Cambridge 
and  afterward  ;  we  have  friends  everywhere  ;  and  I  am  told 
that  Mr.  Esmond  at  Cambridge  was  as  good  a  fencer  as  he  was 
a  bad  theologian.'  (So,  thinks  Esmond,  my  old  maitre  efarmes 
was  a  Jesuit,  as  they  said.) 

*  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  says  the  other,  reading  his  thoughts 
quite  as  he  used  to  do  in  old  days  ;  '  you  were  all  but  killed  at 
Hochstedt  of  a  wound  in  the  left  side.  You  were  before  that 
at  Vigo,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  You  got  your 
company  the  other  day  after  Ramillies  ;  your  general  and  the 
prince-duke  are  not  friends ;  lie  is  of  the  Webbs  of  Lydiard, 
Tregoze,  in  the  county  of  York,  a  relation  of  my  Lord  St.  John. 
Your  cousin,  M.  de  Castle  wood,  served  his  first  campaign  this 
year  in  the  Guard  ;  yes,  I  do  know  a  few  things,  as  you  see.' 

Captain  Esmond  laughed  in  his  turn.  *You  have  indeed  a 
curious  knowledge,'  he  says.  A  foible  of  Mr.  Holt's,  who  did 
know  more  about  books  and  men  than,  perhaps,  almost  any 
person  Esmond  had  ever  met,  was  omniscience  ;  thus  in  every 
point  he  here  professed  to  know  he  was  nearly  right,  but  not 
quite.  Esmond's  wound  was  in  the  riglit  side,  not  the  left  ; 
his  first  general  was  General  Lumley  ;  Mr.  Webb  came  out  of 
Wiltsliire,  not  out  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  s«  forth.  Esmond  did 
not  think  fit  to  correct  his  old  master  in  these  trifling  blunders, 
but  they  served  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  other's  char- 
acter, and  he  smiled  to  think  that  this  was  his  oracle  of  early 
days  ;  only  now  no  longer  infallible  or  divine. 

*  Yes,'  continues  Father  Holt,  or  Captain  von  Holtz,  *  for 
a  man  who  has  not  been  in  England  these  eight  years,  I  know 
what  goes  on  in  London  very  well.  The  old  dean  is  dead,  my 
Lady  Castlewood's  father.  Do  you  know  that  your  recusant 
bishops  wanted  to  consecrate  him  Bishop  of  Southampton,  and 
that  Collier  is  Bishop  of  Thetford  by  the  same  imposition? 
The  Princess  Anne  has  the  gout  and  eats  too  much;  when  the 
king  returns  Collier  will  be  an  archbishop.' 

'Amen!'  saysEsmond, laughing;  'andlhopetoseeyourEmi- 
nence  no  longer  in  jack-boots,  but  red  stockings,  at  Whitehall.' 

*  You  were  always  with  us — I  know  that — I  heard  of  that 
when  you  were  at  Cambridge  ;  so  was  the  late  lord  ;  so  is  the 
young  viscount.' 
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*  And  so  was  my  father  before  me,'  said  Mr.  Esmond,  looking 
calmly  at  the  other,  who  did  not,  however,  show  the  least  sign 
of  intelligence  in  his  impenetrable  gray  eyes — how  well  Harry 
rememberedthemand  their  look!  only  crow's-feet  were  wrinkled 
round  them — marks  of  black  old  Time  had  settled  there. 

Esmond's  face  chose  to  show  no  more  sign  of  meaning  than 
the  father's.  There  may  have  been  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  just  the  faintest  glitter  of  recognition,  as  you  see  a  bayonet 
shining  out  of  an  ambush  ;  but  each  party  fell  back,  when 
everything  was  again  dark. 

*And  you,  rnon  capitaine,  where  have  you  been?'  says 
Esmond,  turning  away  the  conversation  from  this  dangerous 
ground,  where  neither  chose  to  engage. 

'  I  may  have  been  in  Pekin,'  says  he,  *  or  I  may  have  been 
in  Paraguay — who  knows  where?  I  am  now  Captain  von 
Holtz,  in  the  service  of  his  Electoral  Highness,  come  to 
negotiate  exchange  of  prisoners  with  his  Highness  of  Savoy.' 

'Twas  well  known  that  very  many  officers  in  our  army  were 
well  affected  toward  the  young  king  at  St.  Germains,  whose 
right  to  the  throne  was  undeniable,  and  whose  accession  to  it, 
at  the  death  of  his  sister,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
people  would  have  preferred  to  the  having  a  petty  German 
prince  for  a  sovereign,  about  whose  cruelty,  rapacity,  boorish 
manners  and  odious  foreign  ways,  a  thousand  stories  were 
current.  It  wounded  our  English  pride  to  think  that  a  shabby 
High-Dutch  duke,  whose  revenues  were  not  a  tithe  as  great  as 
those  of  many  of  the  princes  of  our  ancient  English  nobility, 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  our  language,  and  whom  we 
chose  to  represent  as  a  sort  of  German  boor,  feeding  on  train- 
oil  and  sauerkraut,  with  a  bevy  of  mistresses  in  a  barn,  should 
come  to  reign  over  the  proudest  and  most  polished  people  in 
the  world.  Were  we,  the  conquerors  of  the  Grand  Monaich,  to 
submit  to  that  ignoble  domination  ?  What  did  the  Hanoverian's 
Protestantism  matter  to  us  ?  Was  it  not  notorious — we  were 
told  and  led  to  believe  so — that  one  of  the  daughters  of  this 
Protestant  hero  was  being  bred  up  with  no  religion  at  all,  as 
yet,  and  ready  to  be  made  Lutheran  or  Roman,  according  as 
the  husband  might  be  whom  her  parents  should  find  for  her? 
This  talk,  very  idle  and  abusive  most  of  it  was,  went  on  at  a 
hundred  mess  tables  in  the  army  ;  there  was  scarce  an  ensign 
that  did  not  hear  it,  or  join  in  it,  and  everybody  knew,  or  affected 
to  know,  that  the  commander  in  chief  himself  had  relations 
with  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  ('twas  by  an  English- 
man, thank  God,  that  we  were  beaten  at  Alraanza),  and  that 
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his  Grace  was  most  anxious  to  restore  the  royal  race  of  his 
benefactors  and  to  repair  his  former  treason. 

This  is  certain,  that  for  a  considerable  period  no  officer  in 
the  duke's  army  lost  favor  with  the  commander  in  chief  for 
entertaining  or  proclaiming  his  loyalty  toward  the  exiled 
family.  When  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  the  King  of 
England  called  himself,  came  with  the  dukes  of  the  French 
blood  royal  to  join  the  French  army  under  Vendosme, 
hundreds  of  ours  saw  him  and  cheered  him,  and  we  all  said  he 
was  like  his  father  in  this,  who,  seeing  the  action  of  La  Hogue 
fought  between  the  French  ships  and  ours,  was  on  the  side  of 
his  native  country  during  the  battle.  But  this,  at  least,  the 
chevalier  knew,  and  everyone  knew,  that,  however  well  our 
troops  and  their  general  might  be  inclined  toward  the  prince 
personally,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  there  was  no  question  at 
all.  Wherever  my  Lord  Duke  found  a  French  army  he  would 
fight  and  beat  it,  as  he  did  at  Oudenarde  two  years  after 
Ramillies,  where  his  Grace  achieved  another  of  his  transcendent 
victories  ;  and  the  noble  young  prince,  who  charged  gallantly 
along  with  the  magnificent  Maison  du  Roy,  sent  to  compliment 
his  conquerors  after  the  action. 

In  this  battle,  where  the  young  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover 
behaved  himself  very  gallantly,  fighting  on  our  side,  Esmond's 
dearGeneralWebbdistinguislied  himself  prodigiously,exhibit- 
ing  consummate  skill  and  coolness  as  a  general,  and  fighting 
with  the  personal  bravery  of  a  common  soldier.  Esmond's 
good  luck  again  attended  him  ;  he  escaped  without  a  hurt, 
although  more  than  a  third  of  his  regiment  was  killed,  had 
again  the  honor  to  be  favorably  mentioned  in  his  commander's 
report,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major.  But  of  this 
action  there  is  little  need  to  speak,  as  it  hath  been  related  in 
every  gazette,  and  talked  of  in  every  hamlet  in  this  countr3\ 
To  return  from  it  to  the  writer's  private  affairs,  which  here,  in 
his  old  age,  and  at  a  distance,  he  narrates  for  his  children  who 
come  after  him.  Before  Oudenarde,  after  that  chance  ren- 
counter with  Captain  von  Holtz  at  Brussels,  a  space  of  more 
than  a  year  elapsed,  during  which  the  captain  of  Jesuits  and 
the  captain  of  Webb's  Fusileers  were  thrown  very  much 
together.  Esmond  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  (indeed  the 
other  made  no  secret  of  it  to  him,  being  assured  from  old  times 
of  his  pupil's  fidelity)  that  the  negotiator  of  prisoners  was  an 
agent  from  St.  Germains,  and  that  he  carried  intelligence 
between  great  personages  in  our  camp  and  that  of  the  French. 
*  My  business,'  said  he — *  and  I  tell  you,  both  because  I  can  trust 
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you,  aiul  your  keuii  eyes  have  already  discovered  it — is  between 
the  Kin<^  of  England  and  his  subjects  here  engaged  in  fighting 
the  French  king.  As  between  you  and  them,  all  the  Jesuits 
in  the  world  will  not  prevent  your  quarreling ;  fight  it  out, 
gentlemen.  St.  George  for  England,  I  say — and  you  know 
who  says  so  wherever  he  may  be.' 

I  think  Holt  loved  to  make  a  parade  of  mystery,  as  it  wtjre, 
and  would  appear  and  disappear  at  our  quarters  as  suddenly 
as  he  used  to  return  and  vanish  in  the  old  days  at  Castlewood. 
He  had  passes  between  both  armies,  and  seemed  to  know  (but 
with  that  inaccuracy  which  belonged  to  the  good  father's 
omniscience)  equally  well  what  passed  in  the  French  camp  and 
in  ours.  One  day  he  would  give  Esmond  news  of  a  great  fete 
that  took  place  in  the  French  quarters,  of  a  supper  of  M.  de 
Rohan's,  where  there  were  play  and  violins,  and  then  dancing 
and  masques  ;  the  king  drove  thither  in  Marshal  Villars'  own 
guinguette.  Another  day  he  had  the  news  of  his  Majesty's 
ague  ;  the  king  had  not  iiad  a  fit  these  ten  days  and  might 
be  said  to  be  well.  Captain  Holtz  made  a  visit  to  England 
during  this  time,  so  eager  was  he  about  negotiating  prisoners; 
and  'twas  on  returning  from  this  voyage  that  he  began  to  open 
himself  more  to  Esmond,  and  to  make  him,  as  occasion  served, 
at  their  various  meetings,  several  of  those  confidences  which 
are  here  set  down  altogether. 

The  reason  of  his  increased  confidence  was  this  :  upon  going 
to  London,  the  old  director  of  Esmond's  aunt,  the  dowager, 
paid  her  ladyship  a  visit  at  Chelsey,  and  there  learned  from 
her  that  Captain  Esmond  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
his  family,  and  was  determined  never  to  divulge  it.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  raised  Esmond  in  his  old  tutor's  eyes, 
so  Holt  was  pleased  to  say,  and  he  admired  Harry  verj^  much 
for  his  abnegation. 

*  The  family  at  Castlewood  have  done  far  more  forme  than  my 
own  ever  did,'  Esmond  said.  *  I  would  give  my  life  for  them. 
Why  should  I  grudge  the  only  benefit  that  'tis  in  my  power 
to  confer  on  them  ? '  The  good  father's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
at  this  speech,  which  to  the  other  seemed  very  simple  ;  he 
embraced  Esmond  and  broke  out  into  manj'^  admiring  expres- 
sions ;  he  said  he  was  a  noble  eoeur^  that  he  was  proud  of  him 
and  fond  of  him  as  his  pupil  and  friend — regretted  more  than 
ever  that  he  had  lost  him  and  been  forced  to  leave  him  in 
those  early  times,  when  he  might  have  had  an  influence  over 
him,  have  brought  him  into  that  only  true  Church  to  which 
the  father  belonged,  and  enlisted  him  in  the  noblest  army  i» 
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which  a  man  ever  engaged — meaning  his  own  Society  of 
Jesus,  which  numbers  (says  he)  in  its  troops  the  greatest  heroes 
the  world  ever  knew  ;  warriors  brave  enough  to  dare  or  endure 
anything,  to  encounter  any  odds,  to  die  any  death  ;  soldiers 
that  have  won  triumphs  a  thousand  times  more  brilliant  than 
those  of  the  greatest  general  ;  that  have  brought  nations  on 
their  knees  to  their  sacred  banner,  the  cross;  tliat  have  achieved 
glories  and  palms  incomparably  brighter  than  those  awarded 
to  the  most  splendid  earthly  conquerors — crowns  of  immortal 
light  and  seats  in  the  high  places  of  heaven. 

Esmond  was  thankful  for  his  old  friend's  good  opinion,  how- 
ever little  he  might  share  the  Jesuit  father's  enthusiasm.  'I 
have  thought  of  that  question  too,' says  he,  *  dear  father,' and 
he  took  tlie  other's  hand — *  thought  it  out  for  myself,  as  all 
men  must,  and  contrive  to  do  the  right,  and  trust  to  Heaven 
as  devoutl3Mn  my  way  as  you  in  yours.  Another  six  months 
of  you  as  a  child,  and  I  had  desired  no  better.  I  used  to  weep 
upon  my  pillow  at  CastlewoodasI  thought  of  you,  and  I  might 
have  been  a  brother  of  your  order  ;  and  who  knows,'  Esmond 
added  with  a  smile,  *  a  priest  in  full  orders,  and  with  a  pair  of 
mustaches,  and  a  Bavarian  uniform.' 

*  My  son,'  says  Father  Holt,  turning  red,  *  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  loyalty  all  disguises  are  fair.' 

*  Yes,*  broke  in  Esmond,  *  all  disguises  are  fair,  you  say  ;  and 
all  uniforms,  say  I,  black  or  red — a  black  cockade  or  a  white 
one,  or  a  laced  hat,  or  a  sombrero,  vi^ith  a  tonsure  under  it.  I 
cannot  believe  that  St.  Francis  Xavier  sailed  over  the  sea  in  a 
cloak  or  raised  the  dead — I  tried,  and  very  nearlj^  did  once',* 
but  cannot.  Suffer  me  to  do  the  right,  and  to  hope  for  the 
best  in  my  own  way.' 

Esmond  wished  to  cut  short  the  good  father's  theology,  and 
succeeded  ;  and  the  other,  sighing  over  his  pupil's  invincible 
ignorance,  did  not  withdraw  his  affection  from  him,  but  gave 
him  liis  utmost  confidence — as  much,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  priest 
can  give  ;  more  than  most  do  ;  for  he  was  naturally  garrulous 
and  too  eager  to  speak. 

Holt's  friendship  encouraged  Captain  Esmond  to  ask  what 
he  long  wished  to  know,  and  none  could  tell  him,  some  history 
of  the  poor  mother  whom  he  had  often  imagined  in  his  dreams, 
and  whom  he  never  knew.  He  described  to  Holt  those  circum- 
stances which  are  already  put  down  in  the  first  part  of  this  story 
— the  promise  hehadmadetohisdear lord, andthatdyingfriend'a 
confession,  and  he  besought  Mr.  Holt  to  tell  him  what  he  knevf 
regarding  the  poor  woman  from  whom  he  had  been  taken. 
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*She  was  of  tliis  very  town,'  Holt  said,  and  took  Esmond 
to  see  the  street  where  her  father  lived,  and  where,  as  he  be- 
lieved, she  was  born.  *In  1676,  when  your  father  came  hither 
in  the  retinue  of  the  late  king,  then  Duke  of  York,  and  ban- 
ished hither  in  disgrace,  Captain  Thomas  Esmond  became 
acquainted  with  your  mother,  pursued  iier,  and  made  a  victim 
of  her  ;  he  hath  told  me  in  many  subsequent  conversations, 
which  I  felt  bound  to  keep  private  tlien,  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  great  virtue  and  tenderness,  and  in  all  respects  a  most  fond, 
faithful  creature.  He  called  himself  Captain  Thomas,  having 
good  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  conduct  toward  her,  and 
hath  spoken  to  me  many  times  with  sincere  remorse  for  that, 
as  with  fond  love  for  her  many  amiable  qualities.  He  owned 
to  having  treated  her  very  ill,  and  that  at  this  time  his  life 
was  one  of  profligacy,  gambling,  and  poverty.  She  became 
with  child  of  you  ;  was  cursed  by  her  own  parents  at  that  dis- 
covery, though  she  never  upbraided,  except  by  her  involuntary 
tears  and  the  misery  depicted  on  her  countenance,  the  author 
of  her  wretchedness  and  ruin. 

*  Thomas  Esmond — Captain  Thomas,  as  he  was  called — be- 
came engaged  in  a  gambling-house  brawl,  of  which  the  conse- 
quence was  a  duel,  and  a  wound  so  severe  that  he  never — his 
surgeon  said — could  outlive  it.  Thinking  his  death  certain, 
and  touched  with  remorse,  he  sent  for  a  priest  of  the  very 
Church  of  St.  Gudule  where  I  met  you,  and  on  the  same  day, 
after  his  making  submission  to  our  Church,  was  married  to 
your  mother  a  few  weeks  before  you  were  born.  My  Lord 
Viscount  Castlewood,  Marquis  of  Esmond,  by  King  James' 
patent,  which  I  myself  took  to  your  father,  your  lordship  was 
christened  at  St.  Gudule  by  the  same  cure  who  married  your 
parents,  and  by  the  name  of  Henry  Thomas,  son  of  E.  Thomas, 
officier  Anglois,  and  Gertrude  Maes.  You  see  you  belonged 
to  us  from  your  birth,  and  why  I  did  not  christen  jou  when 
you  became  my  dear  little  pupil  at  Castlewood. 

*Your  father's  wound  took  a  favorable  turn — perhaps  his 
conscience  was  eased  by  the  right  he  had  done — and  to  the 
surprise  of  the  doctors  lie  recovei'ed.  But  as  his  health  came 
back,  his  wicked  nature,  too,  returned.  He  was  tired  of  the 
poor  girl  whom  he  had  ruined,  and  receiving  some  remittance 
from  his  uncle,  my  lord  the  old  viscount,  then  in  England,  he 
pretended  business,  promised  return,  and  never  saw  your  poor 
mother  more. 

*  He  owned  to  me,  in  confession  first,  but  afterward  in  talk 
before  your  aunt,  his  wife,  else  I  never  could  have  disclosed 
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what  I  now  tell  you,  that  on  coming  to  London  he  writ  a  pre- 
tended confession  to  poor  Gertrude  Maes — Gertrude  Esmond 
— of  his  having  been  married  in  England  previously,  before 
uniting  himself  with  her,  said  that  his  name  was  not  Thomas, 
that  he  was  about  to  quit  Europe  for  the  Virginian  planta- 
tions, where,  indeed,  your  family  had  a  grant  of  land  from 
King  Charles  I.,  sent  her  a  supply  of  money,  the  half  of  the 
last  hundred  guineas  he  had,  entreated  her  pardon,  and  bade 
her  farewell. 

*Poor  Gertrude  never  thought  that  the  news  in  this  letter 
might  be  untrue  as  the  rest  of  your  father's  conduct  to  her.  But 
though  a  young  man  of  her  own  degree,  who  knew  her  history, 
and  whom  she  liked  before  she  saw  the  English  gentleman  who 
was  the  cause  of  all  her  misery,  offered  to  marry  her,  and  to 
adopt  you  as  his  own  child  and  give  you  his  name,  she  refused 
him.  This  refusal  only  angered  her  father,  who  had  taken 
her  home  ;  she  never  held  up  her  head  there,  being  the  subject 
of  constant  unkindness  after  her  fall ;  and  some  devout  ladies 
of  her  acquaintance  offering  to  pay  a  little  pension  for  her,  she 
went  into  a  convent  and  you  were  put  out  to  nurse. 

*  A  sister  of  the  young  fellow  who  would  have  adopted  you 
as  his  son  was  the  person  who  took  charge  of  you.  Your 
mother  and  this  person  were  cousins.  She  had  just  lost  a  child 
of  her  own,  which  you  replaced,  your  own  mother  being  too  sick 
and  feeble  to  feed  you  ;  and  presently  your  nurse  grew  so  fond 
of  you  that  she  even  grudged  letting  you  visit  the  convent 
where  your  mother  was,  and  where  the  nuns  petted  the  little 
infant  as  they  pitied  and  loved  its  unhappy  parent.  Her 
vocation  became  stronger  every  day,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  she  was  received  as  a  sister  of  the  house. 

*Your  nurse's  family  were  silk  weavers  out  of  France, 
whither  they  returned  to  Arras,  in  French  Flanders,  shortly 
before  your  mother  took  her  vows,  carrying  you  with  them, 
then  a  child  of  three  years  old.  'Twas  a  town,  before  the  late 
vigorous  measures  of  the  French  king,  full  of  Protestants,  and 
here  your  nurse's  father,  old  Pastoureau,  he  with  whom  you 
afterward  lived  at  Ealing,  adopted  the  reformed  doctrines, 
perverting  all  his  house  with  him.  They  were  expelled  thence 
by  the  edict  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don and  set  up  their  looms  in  Spittlefields.  The  old  man 
brought  a  little  money  with  him  and  carried  on  his  trade,  but 
in  a  poor  way.  He  was  a  widower  ;  by  this  time  his  daughter, 
a  widow  too,  kept  house  for  him,  and  his  son  and  he  labored 
together  at  their  vocation.     Meanwhile  your  father  had  pub* 
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licly  owned  Ins  conversion  just  before  King  Charles'  death  (in 
whom  our  Churcli  had  much  such  another  convert),  was  recon- 
ciled to  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood,  and  married,  as  you 
know,  to  his  daughter. 

'  It  chanced  that  the  younger  Pastoureau,  going  with  a 
piece  of  brocade  to  the  mercer  who  employed  him,  on  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  met  his  old  rival  coming  out  of  an  ordinary  there. 
Pastoureau  knew  your  father  at  once,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and  upbraided  him  as  a  villain,  who  had  seduced  his  mistress 
and  afterward  deserted  her  and  her  son.  Mr.  Thomas  Es- 
mond also  recognized  Pastoureau  at  once,  besought  him  to 
calm  his  indignation  and  not  tobringa  crowd  round  about  them ; 
and  bade  him  to  enter  into  the  tavern  out  of  which  he  had 
just  stepped,  when  he  would  give  him  any  explanation.  Pas- 
toureau entered,  and  heard  the  landlord  order  the  drawer  to 
show  Captain  Thomas  to  a  room  ;  it  was  by  his  Christian  name 
that  your  father  was  familiarly  called  at  his  tavern  haunts, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  were  none  of  the  most  reputable. 

*  I  must  tell  you  that  Captain  Thomas,  or  my  Lord  Viscount 
afterward,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  story,  and  could  cajole  a 
woman  or  a  dun  with  a  volubility,  and  an  air  of  simplicity  at 
the  same  time,  of  which  man}^  a  creditor  of  his  has  been  the 
dupe.  His  tales  used  to  gather  verisimilitude  as  he  went  on  with 
them.  He  strung  together  fact  after  fact  with  a  wonderful  ra- 
pidity and  coherence.  It  required,  saving  jour  presence,  a 
very  long  habit  of  acquaintance  with  your  father  to  know  when 
his  lordship  was  1 telling  the  truth  or  no. 

*  He  told  me  with  rueful  remorse  when  he  was  ill — for  the 
fear  of  death  set  him  instantly  repenting,  and  with  shrieks  of 
laughter  when  he  was  well,  his  lordship  having  a  very  great 
sense  of  humor^how  in  half  an  hour's  time,  and  before  a  bottle 
was  drunk,  he  had  completelj^  succeeded  in  biting  poor  Pas- 
toureau. The  seduction  he  owned  to  ;  that  he  could  not  help  ; 
he  was  quite  ready  with  tears  at  a  moment's  warning,  and 
shed  them  profusely  to  melt  his  credulous  listener.  He  wept 
for  your  mother  even  more  than  Pastoureau  did,  who  cried 
very  heartily,  poor  fellow,  as  my  lord  informed  me  ;  he  swore 
upon  his  honor  that  he  had  twice  sent  money  to  Brussels,  and 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  merchant  with  whom  it  was  lying 
for  poor  Gertrude's  use.  He  did  not  even  know  whether  she 
had  a  child  or  no,  or  whether  she  was  alive  or  dead  ;  but  got 
these  facts  easily  out  of  honest  Pastoureau's  answers  to  him. 
When  he  heard  that  she  was  in  a  convent,  he  said  he  hoped 
to  end  his  days  in  one  himself,  should  he  survive  his  wife, 
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whom  he  hated,  and  had  been  forced  by  a  cruel  father  to 
marry  ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  Gertrude's  son  was  alive, 
and  actually  in  London,"!  started,"says  he;  "for  then,  damme, 
my  wife  was  expecting  to  lie  in,  and  I  thought  should  this 
old  Put,  my  father-in-law,  run  rusty,  here  would  be  a  good 
chance  to  frighten  him." 

'  He  expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  Pastoureau 
family  for  the  care  of  the  infant ;  you  were  now  near  six 
years  old  ;  and  on  Pastoureau  bluntl}^  telling  him,  when  he 
proposed  to  go  that  instant  and  see  the  darling  child,  that  they 
never  wished  to  see  his  ill-omened  face  again  within  their 
doors  ;  that  he  might  have  the  boy,  though  they  should  all  be 
very  sorry  to  lose  him  ;  and  that  they  would  take  his  money, 
they  being  poor,  if  he  gave  it ;  or  bring  himi  up  by  God's  lielp, 
as  they  had  hitherto  done,  without  ;  he  acquiesced  in  this  at 
once,  with  a  sigh,  said,  "  Well,  'twas  better  that  the  dear  child 
should  remain  with  friends  who  had  been  so  admirably  kind 
to  him;"  and,  in  his  talk  to  me  afterward,honestly  praised  and 
admired  the  weaver's  conduct  and  spirit  ;  owned  that  the 
Frenchman  was  a  right  fellow,  and  he,  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  him,  a  sad  villain. 

*Your  father,'  Mr.  Holt  went  on  to  say,  *  was  good-natured 
with  his  money  when  he  had  it  ;  and  having  that  day  received 
a  supply  from  his  uncle,  gave  the  weaver  ten  pieces  with  per- 
fect freedom,  and  promised  him  further  remittances.  He 
took  down  eagerly  Pastoureau's  name  and  place  of  abode  in 
his  tablebook,  and  when  the  other  asked  him  for  his  own,  gave, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  his  name  as  Captain  Thomas,  New 
Lodge,  Penzance,  Cornwall ;  he  said  he  was  in  London  for  a 
few  days  only  on  business  connected  with  his  wife's  property  ; 
described  her  as  a  shrew,  though  a  woman  of  kind  disposition  ; 
and  depicted  his  father  as  a  Cornish  squire,  in  an  infirm  state 
of  health,  at  whose  death  he  hoped  for  something  handsome, 
when  he  promised  richly  to  reward  the  admirable  protector  of 
his  child,  and  to  provide  for  the  boy.  "And  by  Gad,  sir,"  lie 
said  to  me  in  his  strange,  laughing  way,"  I  ordered  a  piece  of 
brocade  of  the  very  same  pattern  as  that  which  the  fellow  was 
carrying,  and  presented  it  to  my  wife  for  a  morning  wrapper, 
to  receive  company  after  she  lay  in  of  our  little  boy." 

*  Your  little  pension  was  paid  regularly  enough,  and  when 
your  father  became  Viscount  Castlewood  on  his  uncle's  demise, 
I  was  employed  to  keep  a  watch  over  you,  and  'twas  at  my 
instance  that  you  were  brought  home.  Your  foster  mother  was 
dead  ;  her  father  made  acquaintance  with  a  woman  whom  he 
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married,  who  quarreled  with  his  son.  The  faithful  creature 
came  back  to  Brussels  to  be  near  tlie  woman  he  loved,  and 
died,  too,  a  few  months  before  her.  Will  you  see  her  cross  in 
the  convent  cemetery?  The  Superior  is  an  old  penitent  of 
mine,  and  remembers  Soeur  Marie  Madeleine  fondly  still.* 

Esmond  came  to  this  spot  in  one  sunny  evening  of  spring, 
and  saw,  amid  a  thousand  black  crosses,  casting  their  shadows 
across  the  grassy  mounds,  that  particular  one  which  marked  his 
mother's  resting  place.  Many  more  of  those  poor  creatures 
that  lay  there  had  adopted  that  same  name,  with  which  sorrow 
had  rebaptized  her,  and  which  fondly  seemed  to  hint  their 
individual  story  of  love  and  grief.  He  fancied  her  in  tears  and 
darkness,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  her  cross,  under  which  her 
cares  were  buried.  Surely  he  knelt  down  and  said  his  own 
prayer  there,  not  in  sorrow  so  much  as  in  awe  (for  even  his 
memory  had  no  recollection  of  her),  and  in  pity  for  the  pangs 
which  the  gentle  soul  in  life  had  been  made  to  suffer.  To  this 
cross  she  brought  them  ;  for  this  heavenly  bridegroom  she 
exchanged  the  husband  who  had  wooed  her,  the  traitor  who  had 
left  her.  A  thousand  such  hillocks  lay  round  about,  the  gentle 
daisies  springing  out  of  the  grass  over  them,  and  each  bearing 
its  cross  and  requiescat.  A  nun,  veiled  in  black,  was  kneeling 
hard  by,  at  a  sleeping  sister's  bedside  (so  fresh  made,  that  the 
spring  had  scarce  had  time  to  spin  a  coverlid  for  it)  ;  beyond 
the  cemetery  walls  you  had  glimpses  of  life  and  the  world,  and 
the  spires  and  gables  of  the  city.  A  bird  came  down  from  a 
roof  opposite,  and  lit  first  on  a  cross,  and  then  on  the  grass 
below  it,  whence  it  flew  away  presently  with  a  leaf  in  its 
mouth  ;  then  came  a  sound  as  of  chanting,  from  the  chapel  of 
the  sisters  hard  by  ;  others  had  long  since  filled  the  place 
which  poor  Mary  Madeleine  once  had  there,  were  kneeling  at 
the  same  stall,  and  hearing  the  same  hymns  and  prayers  in 
which  her  stricken  heart  had  found  consolation.  Might  she 
sleep  in  peace — might  she  sleep  in  peace  ;  and  we,  too,  when 
our  struggles  and  pains  are  over  !  But  the  earth  is  the  Lord's 
as  the  heaven  is  ;  we  are  alike  his  creatures  here  and  yonder. 
I  took  a  little  flower  off  the  hillock  and  kissed  it,  and  went  my 
way,  like  the  bird  that  had  just  lighted  on  tlie  cross  by  me, 
back  into  the  world  again.  Silent  receptacle  of  death  ;  tran- 
quil depth  of  calm,  out  of  reach  of  tempest  and  trouble  !  I 
felt  as  one  who  had  been  walking  below  the  sea,  and  treading 
amid  the  bones  of  shipwrecks. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    CAMPAIGN    OF  1707,  1708. 

During  the  whole  of  tlie  year  which  succeeded  that  in 
which  the  glorious  battle  of  Ramillies  had  been  fought,  our 
array  made  no  movement  of  importance,  much  to  the  disgust  ot 
very  many  of  our  officers  remaining  inactive  in  Flanders,  who 
said  that  his  Grace  the  Captain  General  had  liad  fighting 
enough,  and  was  all  for  money  now,  and  tlie  enjoyment  of  his 
five  thousand  a  year  and  his  splendid  palace  at  Woodstock, 
which  was  now  being  built.  And  his  Grace  had  sufficient  occu- 
pation fighting  his  enemies  at  home  this  year,  where  it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  his  favor  was  decreasing,  and  his  duchess 
losing  her  hold  on  the  Queen,  who  was  transferring  her  royal 
affections  to  the  famous  Mrs.  Masham,  and  Mrs.  Masham's 
humble  servant,  Mr.  Harley.  Against  their  intrigues,  our 
duke  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  intriguing.  Mr.  Harley 
was  got  out  of  office,  and  his  Grace,  in  so  far,  had  a  victory. 
But  her  Majesty,  convinced  against  her  will,  was  of  that  opin- 
ion still,  of  which  the  poet  says  people  are  when  so  convinced, 
and  Mr.  Harley  before  long  had  his  revenge. 

Meanwhile  the  business  of  fighting  did  not  go  on  any  way 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Marlborough's  gallant  lieutenants. 
During  all  1707,  with  the  French  before  us,  we  had  never  so 
much  as  a  battle  :  our  army  in  Spain  was  utterly  routed  at 
Almanza  by  the  gallant  Duke  of  Berwick  ;  and  we  of  Webb's, 
which  regiment  the  young  duke  had  commanded  before  his 
father's  abdication,  were  a  little  proud  to  think  that  it  was  our 
colonel  who  had  achieved  this  victory.  *  I  think  if  I  had  had 
Galway's  place,  and  my  Fusileers,'  says  our  general,  *we 
would  not  have  laid  down  our  arms,  even  to  our  old  colonel,  as 
Galway  did  ; '  and  Webb's  officers  swore  if  we  had  had  Webb, 
at  least  we  would  not  have  been  taken  prisoners.  Our  dear  old 
general  talked  incautiously  of  himself  and  of  others  ;  a  braver 
or  a  more  brilliant  soldier  never  lived  than  he  ;  but  he  blew  his 
honest  trumpet  rather  more  loudly  than  became  a  commander 
of  his  station,  and,  mighty  man  of  valor  as  he  was,  shook  his 
great  spear  and  blustered  before  the  army  too  fierceh^ 

Mysterious  Mr.  Holtz  went  off  on  a  secret  expedition  in 
the  early  part  of  1708,  with  great  elation  of  spirits  and  a  pro- 
phecy to  Esmond  that  a  wonderful  something  was  about  to 
take  place.  This  secret  came  out  on  my  friend's  return  to  the 
army,  whither  he  brought  a  most  rueful  and  dejected  counte- 
nance, and  owned  that  the  great  something  he  had  been  en« 
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gaged  upon  had  failed  utterl}^  lie  had  been  indeed  with  that 
luckless  expedition  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  was 
sent  by  the  French  king  with  ships  and  an  army  from  Dun- 
kirk, and  was  to  have  invaded  and  conquered  Scotland.  But 
that  ill  wind  which  ever  opposed  all  the  projects  upon  which 
the  prince  ever  embarked,  prevented  tiie  chevalier's  invasion  of 
Scotland,  as  'tis  known,  and  blew  poor  Monsieur  von  Iloltz  back 
into  our  camp  again,  to  scheme  and  foretell  and  to  pry  about 
as  usual.  The  chevalier  (the  King  of  England  as  some  of  us 
held  him)  went  from  Dunkirk  to  the  French  army  to  make  the 
campaign  against  us.  Tho  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  the  com- 
mand this  year,  h.'^ving  the  Duke  of  Berry  with  him,  and  the 
famous  Mareschal  Vendosme  and  the  Duke  of  Matignon  to 
aid  him  in  the  campaign.  Holtz,  who  knew  everything  that 
was  passing  in  Flanders  and  France  (and  the  Indies  for  what 
I  know)  insisted  that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting  in  1708 
than  there  had  been  in  the  previous  year,  and  that  our  com- 
mander had  reasons  for  keeping  him  quiet.  Indeed,  Esmond's 
general,  who  was  known  as  a  grumbler,  and  to  have  a  hearty 
mistrust  of  the  great  duke,  and  hundreds  more  officers  besides, 
did  not  scruple  to  say  that  these  private  reasons  came  to  the 
duke  in  the  shape  of  crown  pieces  from  the  French  king,  by 
whom  the  generalissimo  was  bribed  to  avoid  a  battle.  There 
were  plenty  of  men  in  our  lines,  quidnuncs,  to  whom  Mr.  Webb 
listened  only  too  willingly,  who  could  specify  the  exact  sums 
the  duke  got,  how  much  fell  to  Cadogan's  share,  and  what  was 
the  precise  fee  given  to  Dr.  Hare. 

And  the  successes  with  which  the  French  began  the  cam- 
paign of  1708  served  to  give  strength  to  these  reports  of  trea- 
son which  were  in  everybody's  mouth.  Our  general  allowed 
the  enemy  to  get  between  us  and  Ghent,  and  declined  to 
attack  him,  though  for  eight-and-forty  hours  the  armies  were 
in  presence  of  each  other.  Ghent  was  taken,  and  on  the  same 
day  M.  de  la  Mothe  summoned  Bruges  ;  and  these  two  great 
cities  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  without  firing  a  shot. 
A  few  days  afterward  La  Mothe  seized  upon  the  fort  of  Pla- 
shendall  ;  and  it  began  to  be  supposed  that  all  Spanish  Flan- 
ders, as  well  as  Brabant,  w^ould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  troops  ;  when  the  Prince  Eugene  arrived  from  the 
Mozelle,  and  then  there  was  no  more  shilly-shallying. 

The  Prince  of  Savoy  always  signalized  his  arrival  at  the 
army  by  a  great  feast  (my  Lord  Duke's  entertainments  were 
both  seldom  and  shabby)  ;  and  I  remember  our  general  return- 
ing from  this  dinner  with  the  two  commanders  in  chief  ;  his 
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honest  head  a  little  excited  by  wine,  which  was  dealt  out  much 
more  liberally  by  the  Austrian  than  by  the  English  commander. 

*  Now,'  says  my  general,  slapping    the  table,  with  an   oath, 

*  he  must  fight  ;  and  when  he  is  forced  to  it,  d it,  no  man 

in  Europe  can  stand  up  against  Jack  Churchill.'  Within  a 
week  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  was  fought,  when,  hate  each  other 
as  they  might,  Esmond's  general  and  the  commander  in  chief 
were  forced  to  admire  each  other,  so  splendid  was  the  gallantry 
of  each  upon  this  day. 

The  brigade  commanded  by  Major  General  Webb  gave  and 
received  about  as  hard  knocks  as  any  that  were  delivered  in 
that  action,  in  which  Mr.  Esmond  had  the  fortune  to  serve  at 
the  head  of  his  own  company  in  his  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  own  colonel  as  major  general ;  and  it  was  his 
good  luck  to  bring  the  regiment  out  of  action  as  commander  of 
it,  the  four  senior  officers  above  him  being  killed  in  the  pro- 
digious slaughter  which  happened  on  that  da}^  I  like  to 
think  that  Jack  Haythorn,  who  sneered  at  me  for  being  a 
bastard  and  a  parasite  of  Webb's,  as  he  chose  to  call  me,  and 
with  whom  I  had  had  words,  shook  hands  with  me  the  day 
before  the  battle  begun.  Three  days  before  poor  Bruce,  our 
lieutenant  colonel,  had  heard  of  his  elder  brother's  death,  and 
was  heir  to  a  baronetcy  in  Norfolk,  and  four  thousand  a  year. 
Fate,  that  had  left  him  harmless  through  a  dozen  campaigns, 
seized  on  him  just  as  the  world  was  worth  living  for,  and  he 
went  into  action  knowing,  as  he  said,  that  the  luck  was  going 
to  turn  against  him.  The  major  had  just  joined  us — a  crea- 
ture of  Lord  Marlborough,  put  in  much  to  the  dislike  of  the 
other  officers,  and  to  be  a  spy  upon  us,  as  it  was  said.  I  know 
not  whetlier  the  truth  was  so,  nor  who  took  the  tattle  of  our 
mess  to  headquarters,  but  Webb's  regiment,  as  its  colonel, 
was  known  to  be  in  the  commander  in  chief's  black  books. 

*  And  if  he  did  not  dare  to  break  it  up  at  home,'  our  gallant 
old  chief  used  to  say,  'he  was  determined  to  destroy  it  before 
the  enemy,'  so  that  poor  Major  Proudfoot  was  put  into  a  post 
of  danger. 

Esmond's  dear  young  viscount,  serving  as  aid-de-camp  to 
my  Lord  Duke,  received  a  wound  and  won  an  honorable  name 
for  himself  in  the  Gazette;  and  Captain  Esmond's  name  was 
sent  in  for  promotion  by  his  general,  too,  whose  favorite  he 
was.  It  made  his  heart  beat  to  think  that  certain  eyes  at  home, 
the  brightest  in  the  world,  might  read  the  page  on  which  his 
humble  services  were  recorded  ;  but  his  mind  was  made  up 
steadily  to  keep  out  of  their  dangerous  influence,  and  to  let 
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time  and  absence  conquer  that  passion  he  had  still  lurking 
about  him.  Away  from  Beatrix  it  did  not  trouble  him,  but  he 
knew  as  certain  that  if  he  returned  home  his  fever  would  break 
out  again,  and  avoided  Walcote  as  a  Lincolnshire  mati  avoids 
returning  to  his  fens,  where  he  is  sure  that  the  ague  is  lying 
in  wait  for  him. 

We  of  the  English  part}'^  in  the  army,  who  were  inclined  to 
sneer  at  everything  that  came  out  of  Hanover,  and  to  treat  as 
little  better  than  boors  and  savages  the  Elector's  Court  and 
family,  were  yet  forced  to  confess  that  on  the  day  of  Ouden- 
arde  theyoungElectoralPrince,then  making  hisfirst  campaign, 
conducted  himself  with  the  spirit  and  courage  of  an  approved 
soldier.  On  this  occasion  his  Electoral  Highness  had  better 
luck  than  the  King  of  England,  who  was  with  his  cousins  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  had  to  run  with  them  at  the  ignominious 
end  of  the  day.  With  the  most  consummate  generals  in  the 
world  before  them,  and  an  admirable  commander  on  their  own 
side,  they  chose  to  neglect  his  counsels,  and  to  rush  into  a  com- 
bat with  the  former  which  would  have  ended  in  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  their  army  but  for  the  great  skill  and  bravery  of  the 
Duke  of  Vendosme,  who  remedied,  as  far  as  courage  and  genius 
might,  the  disasters  occasioned  b}^  the  squabbles  and  follies  of 
his  kinsmen,  the  legitimate  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 

*  If  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  but  been  in  the  army,  the  fate 
of  the  day  would  have  been  very  different,'  was  all  that  poor 
Mr.  Von  Holtz  could  say,  *and  you  would  have  seen  that  the 
hero  of  Almanza  was  fit  to  measure  swords  with  the  conqueror 
of  Blenheim,' 

The  business  relative  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was 
always  going  on,  and  was  at  least  that  ostensible  one  which 
kept  Mr.  Holtz  perpetually  on  the  move  between  the  forces  of 
the  French  and  the  Allies.  I  can  answer  for  it  that  he  was 
once  very  near  hanged  as  a  spy  by  Major  General  Wayne,  when 
he  was  released  and  sent  on  to  headquarters  by  a  special  order 
of  the  commander  in  chief.  He  came  and  went,  always  favored, 
wherever  he  was,  by  some  high  though  occult  protection.  He 
carried  messages  between  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  his  uncle, 
our  duke.  He  seemed  to  know  as  well  what  was  taking  place 
in  the  prince's  quarter  as  our  own ;  he  brought  the  compli- 
ments of  the  King  of  England  to  some  of  our  officers,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Webb's  among  the  rest,  for  their  behavior  on  that 
great  day  ;  and  after  Wynendael,  when  our  general  was  chafing 
at  the  neglect  of  our  commander  in  chief,  he  said  he  knew  how 
that  action  was  regarded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  French  army,  and 
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that  the  stand  made  before  Wynendael  wood  was  the  passage 
by  which  the  Allies  entered  Lille. 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Holtz  (and  some  folks  were  very  willing  to 
listen  to  him),  *if  the  king  came  by  his  own,  how  changed  the 
conduct  of  affairs  would  be  !  His  Majesty's  very  exile  has  this 
advantage,  that  he  is  enabled  to  read  England  impartially^,  and 
to  judge  honestly  of  all  the  eminent  men.  His  sister  is  always 
in  the  hand  of  one  greedy  favorite  or  another,  through  whose 
eyes  she  sees,  and  to  whose  flattery  or  dependents  she  gives 
away  everything.  Do  you  suppose  that  his  Majesty,  knowing 
England  so  well  as  he  does,  would  neglect  such  a  man  as  Gen- 
eral Webb  ?  He  ought  to  be  in  the  House  of  Peers,  as  Lord 
Lydiard.  The  enemy  and  all  Europe  know  his  merit ;  it  is  that 
very  reputation  which  certain  great  people  who  hate  all  equality 
and  independence  can  never  pardon.'  It  was  intended  that 
these  conversations  should  be  carried  to  Mr.  Webb.  They 
were  welcome  to  him,  for  great  as  his  services  were,  no  man 
could  value  them  more  than  John  Richmond  Webb  did  himself, 
and  the  differences  between  him  and  Marlborough  being  noto- 
rious, his  Grace's  enemies  in  the  army  and  at  home  began  to 
court  Webb  and  set  him  up  against  the  all-grasping  domineer- 
ing chief.  And  soon  after  the  victory  of  Oudenarde  a  glorious 
opportunity  fell  into  General  Webb's  way,  which  that  gallant 
warrior  did  not  neglect,  and  which  gave  him  the  means  of  im- 
mensely increasing  his  reputation  at  home. 

After  Oudenarde,  and  against  the  counsels  of  Marlborough, 
it  was  said,  the  Prince  of  Savoy  sat  down  before  Lille,  the  capi- 
tal of  French  Flanders,  and  commenced  that  siege,  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  time,  and  almost  as  famous  as  the  siege  of 
Troy  itself,  for  the  feats  of  valor  performed  in  the  assault  and 
the  defense.  The  enmity  of  that  Prince  of  Savoy  against  the 
French  king  was  a  furious  personal  hate,  quite  unlike  the  calm 
hostility  of  our  great  English  general,  who  was  no  more  moved 
by  the  game  of  war  than  that  of  billiards,  and  pushed  forward 
his  squadrons,  and  drove  his  red  battalions  hither  and  thither 
as  calmly  as  he  would  combine  a  stroke  or  make  a  cannon  with 
the  balls.  The  game  over  (and  he  played  it  so  as  to  be  pretty 
sure  to  win  it),  not  the  least  animosity  against  the  other  party 
remained  in  the  breast  of  this  consummate  tactician  ;  whereas, 
between  the  Prince  of  Savoy  and  the  French,  it  was  guerre  d 
mort.  Beaten  off  in  one  quarter,  as  he  had  been  at  Toulon  in 
the  last  year,  he  was  back  again  on  another  frontier  of  France, 
assailing  it  with  his  indefatigable  fury.  When  the  prince  came 
to  the  army,  the  smoldering  fires  of  war  were  lighted  up  and 
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burst  out  mto  a  flame.  Our  plilegmatic  Dutch  allies  were  made 
to  advance  at  a  quick  march,  our  calm  duke  forced  into  ac 
tion.  The  prince  was  an  army  in  himself  against  the  French  , 
the  energy  of  his  hatred,  prodigious,  indefatigable — infectious 
over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  The  Emperor's  general 
was  repaying,  and  with  a  vengeance,  the  slight  the  French  king 
had  put  upon  the  fiery  little  abbe  of  Savoy.  Brilliant  and 
famous  as  a  leader  himself,  and  beyond  all  measure  daring  and 
intrepid,  and  enabled  to  cope  with  almost  the  best  of  those 
famous  men  of  war  who  commanded  the  armies  of  the  French 
king,  Eugene  had  a  weapon  the  equal  of  which  could  not  be 
found  in  France,  since  the  cannon-shot  of  Salzbach  laid  low  the 
noble  Turenne,  and  could  hurl  Marlborough  at  the  heads  of  the 
French  host,  and  crush  them  as  with  a  rock,  under  which  all  the 
gathered  strength  of  their  strongest  captains  must  go  down. 

The  English  duke  took  little  part  in  that  vast  siege  of  Lille, 
which  the  Imperial  generalissimo  pursued  with  all  his  force  and 
vigor,  further  than  to  cover  the  besieging  lines  from  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  army,  between  which  and  the  Imperialists  our 
duke  lay.  Once,  when  Prince  Eugene  was  wounded,  our 
duke  took  his  Highness'  place  in  the  trenches  ;  but  the  siege 
was  with  the  Imperialists,  not  with  us.  A  division  under  Webb 
and  Rantzau  was  detached  in  Artois  and  Picardy  upon  the 
most  painful  and  odious  service  that  Mr.  Esmond  ever  saw  in 
the  course  of  his  military  life.  The  wretched  towns  of  the 
defenseless  provinces,  whose  young  men  had  been  drafted  away 
into  the  French  armies,  which  year  after  year  the  insatiable 
war  devoured,  were  left  at  our  mercy  ;  and  our  orders  were  to 
show  them  none.  We  found  places  garrisoned  by  invalids  and 
children  and  women  ;  poor  as  they  were,  and  as  the  costs  of 
this  miserable  war  had  made  them,  our  commission  was  to  rob 
these  almost  starving  wretches — to  tear  the  food  out  of  their 
granaries  and  strip  them  of  their  rags.  'Twas  an  expedition 
of  rapine  and  murder  we  were  sent  on  ;  our  soldiers  did  deeds 
such  as  an  honest  man  must  blush  to  remember.  We  brought 
back  money  and  provisions  in  quantity  to  the  duke's  camp  ; 
there  had  been  no  one  to  resist  us,  and  yet  who  dares  to  tell 
with  what  murder  and  violence,  with  what  brutal  cruelty,  out- 
rage, insult,  that  ignoble  booty  had  been  ravished  from  the  in- 
nocent and  miserable  victims  of  the  war  ? 

Meanwhile,  gallantly  as  the  operations  before  Lille  had  been 
conducted,  tlfe  Allies  had  made  but  little  progress,  and  'twas 
said  when  we  returned  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  camp, 
that  the  siege  would  never  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  end, 
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and  that  the  Prince  of  Savoy  would  be  forced  to  raise  it.  My 
Lord  Marlborough  gave  this  as  his  opinion  openly  ;  those  who 
mistrusted  him,  and  Mr.  Esmond  owns  himself  to  be  of  the 
number,  hinted  that  the  duke  had  his  reasons  why  Lille  should 
not  be  taken,  and  that  he  was  paid  to  that  end  by  the  French 
king.  If  this  was  so,  and  I  believe  it.  General  Webb  had  now 
a  remarkable  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  hatred  of  the  com- 
mander  in  chief,  of  balking  that  shameful  avarice  which  was 
one  of  the  basest  and  most  notorious  qualities  of  the  famous 
duke,  and  of  showing  his  own  consummate  skill  as  a  com- 
mander. And  when  I  consider  all  the  circumstances  preceding 
the  event,which  will  now  be  related;  that  my  Lord  Duke  was  ac- 
tually offered  certain  millions  of  crowns  provided  that  the  siege 
of  Lille  should  be  raised  ;  that  the  Imperial  army  before  it  was 
without  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  must  have  decamped 
but  for  the  supplies  that  they  received  ;  that  the  march  of  the 
convoy  destined  to  relieve  the  siege  was  accurately  known  to 
tlie  French  ;  and  that  the  force  covering  it  was  shamefully  in- 
adequate to  that  end,  and  by  six  times  inferior  to  Count  de  la 
Mothe's  army,  which  was  sent  to  intercept  the  convoy  ;  when 
'tis  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  De  la  Mothe's  chief,  was 
in  constant  correspondence  with  his  uncle,  the  English  gen- 
eralissimo ;  I  believe  on  my  conscience  that  'twas  my  Lord 
Marlborough's  intention  to  prevent  those  supplies,  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Savoy  stood  in  absolute  need,  from  ever  reaching  his 
Highness  ;  that  he  meant  to  sacrifice  the  little  army  which 
covered  this  convoy,  and  to  betray  it  as  he  had  betrayed  Tolle- 
mache  at  Brest  ;  as  he  had  betrayed  every  friend  he  had,  to 
further  his  own  schemes  of  avarice  or  ambition.  But  for  the 
miraculous  victory  which  Esmond's  general  won  over  an  army 
six  or  seven  times  greater  than  his  own,  the  siege  of  Lille  must 
have  been  raised  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  gallant 
little  force  was  under  the  command  of  a  general  whom  Marl- 
borough hated,  that  he  was  furious  with  the  conqueror,  and 
tried  by  the  most  open  and  shameless  injustice  afterward  to 
rob  him  of  the  credit  of  his  victory. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

GENERAL   WEBB    WINS    THE    BATTLE    OP   WYNENDAEL. 

By  the  besiegers  and  besieged  of  Lille,  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  feats  of  valor  were  performed  that  ever  illustrated  any 
war.  On  the  French  side  (whose  gallantry  was  prodigious,  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  Marshal  Boufflers  actually  eclipsing  those 
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of  his  conqueror,  the  Prince  of  Savoy)  may  be  mentioned  thai 
daring  action  of  MM.  de  Luxembourg  and  Tournefort,  who, 
witli  a  body  of  liorse  and  dragoons,  carried  powder  into  the 
town,  of  whicli  the  besieged  were  in  extreme  want,  each  soldier 
bringing  a  bag  witli  forty  pounds  of  powder  behind  him  ;  with 
which  perilous  provision  they  engaged  our  own  horse,  faced  the 
fire  of  the  foot  brought  out  to  meet  them,  and  though  half  of 
the  men  were  blown  up  in  the  dreadful  errand  they  rode  on,  a 
part  of  them  got  into  the  town  with  the  succors  of  which  the 
garrison  was  so  much  in  want  A  French  officer,  M.  du  Bois, 
performed  an  act  equally  daring,  and  perfectly  successful. 
The  duke's  great  army  lying  at  Helchin,  and  covering  the 
siege,  and  it  being  necessary  for  M.  de  Vendosme  to  get  news 
of  the  condition  of  the  place,  Captain  Dubois  performed  his 
famous  exploit  ;  not  only  passing  through  the  lines  of  the 
siege,  but  swimming  afterward  no  less  than  seven  moats  and 
ditches,  and  coming  back  the  same  wa}^,  swimming  with  his 
letters  in  his  mouth. 

By  these  letters  M.  de  Boufflerssaid  that  he  could  undertake 
to  hold  the  place  till  October  ;  and  that  if  one  of  the  convoys 
of  the  allies  could  be  intercepted,  they  must  raise  the  siege 
altogether. 

Such  a  convoy  as  hath  been  said  was  now  prepared  at  Ostend, 
and  about  to  march  for  the  siege  ;  and  on  the  27th  September 
we  (and  the  French  too)  had  news  that  it  was  on  its  way.  It 
was  composed  of  700  wagons,  containing  ammunition  of  all 
sorts,  and  was  escorted  out  of  Ostend  by  2000  infantry  and 
300  horse.  At  the  same  time  M.  de  la  Mothe  quitted  Bruges, 
liaving  with  him  five-and-thirty  battalions,  and  upward  of 
sixty  squadrons  and  forty  guns,  in  pursuit  of  the  convoy. 

Major  General  Webb  had  meanwhile  made  up  a  force  of 
twenty  battalions  and  three  squadrons  of  dragoons  at  Turout, 
whence  he  moved  to  cover  the  convoy  and  pursue  La  Mothe  : 
with  whose  advanced  guard  ours  came  up  upon  the  great  plain 
of  Turout,  and  before  the  little  wood  and  castle  of  Wynendael ; 
behind  which  the  convoy  was  marching. 

As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  our  advanced 
troops  were  halted,  with  the  wood  behind  them,  and  the  rest  of 
our  force  brought  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  our  little  body  of 
horse  being  brought  forward  to  tlie  opening  of  the  plain,  as  our 
general  said,  to  amuse  the  enemy.  When  M.  la  Mothe  came 
up,  he  found  us  posted  in  two  lines  in  front  of  the  wood  ;  and 
formed  his  own  army  in  battle  facing  ours,  in  eight  lines,  four 
of  infantry  in  front,  and  dragoons  and  cavalry  behind. 
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The  French  began  the  action,  as  usual,  with  a  cannonade 
which  lasted  three  hours,  when  they  made  their  attack,  advanc- 
ing in  eight  lines,  four  of  foot  and  four  of  horse,  upon  the 
allied  troops  in  the  wood  where  we  were  posted.  The  infantry 
behaved  ill  ;  they  were  ordered  to  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
but,  instead,  began  to  fire,  and  almost  at  the  very  first  discharge 
from  our  men,  broke  and  fled.  The  cavalry  behaved  better  ; 
with  these  alone,  who  were  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as 
our  whole  force,  M.  de  la  Mothe  might  have  won  victory  ;  but 
only  two  of  our  battalions  were  shaken  in  the  least,  and  these 
speedily  rallied  ;  nor  could  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  French 
horse  cause  our  troops  to  budge  an  inch  from  the  position  in 
the  wood  in  which  our  general  had  placed  them. 

After  attacking  for  two  hours  the  French  retired  at  night- 
fall, entirely  foiled.  With  all  the  loss  we  had  inflicted  upon 
him,  the  enemy  was  still  three  times  stronger  than  we  :  and  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  our  general  could  pursue  M.  de  la 
Mothe,  or  do  much  more  than  hold  our  ground  about  the  wood, 
from  which  the  Frenchman  had  in  vain  attempted  to  dislodge 
us.  La  Mothe  retired  behind  his  forty  guns,  his  cavalry  pro- 
tecting them  better  than  it  had  been  enabled  to  annoy  us  ;  and 
meanwhile  the  convoy,  which  was  of  more  importance  than  all 
our  little  force,  and  the  safe  passage  of  which  we  would  have 
dropped  to  the  last  man  to  accomplish,  marched  away  in  per- 
fect safety  during  the  action,  and  joyfully  reached  the  besieg- 
ing camp  before  Lille. 

Major  General  Cadogan,  my  Lord  Duke's  quartermaster 
general  (and  between  whom  and  Mr.  Webb  there  was  no  love 
lost),  accompanied  the  convoy,  and  joined  Mr.  Webb  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  horse  just  as  the  battle  was  over  and  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat.  He  offered,  readily  enough,  to  charge 
with  his  horse  upon  the  French  as  they  fell  back  ;  but  his  force 
was  too  weak  to  inflict  any  damage  upon  them  ;  and  Mr. 
Webb,  commanding  as  Cadogan's  senior,  thought  enough  was 
done  in  holding  our  ground  before  an  enemy  that  might  still 
have  overwhelmed  us  had  we  engaged  him  in  the  open  terri- 
tory, and  in  securing  the  safe  passage  of  the  convoy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  horse  brought  up  by  Cadogan  did  not  draw  a 
sword  ;  and  only  prevented,  by  the  good  countenance  they 
showed,  any  disposition  the  French  might  have  had  to  renew 
the  attack  on  us.  And  no  attack  coming,  at  nightfall  Gen- 
eral Cadogan  drew  off  with  his  squadron,  being  bound  for 
headquarters,  the  two  generals,  at  parting,  grimly  saluting 
each  other. 
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*  He  will  be  at  Roncq  time  enough  to  lick  my  Lord  Duke's 
trenchers  at  supper,'  says  Mr.  Webb. 

Our  own  men  lay  out  in  the  woods  of  Wynendael  that  night, 
and  our  general  had  his  supper  in  the  little  castle  there. 

*  If  I  was  Cadogan,  I  would  have  a  peerage  for  this  day's 
work,'  General  Webb  said  ;  'and,  Harry,  thou  shouldst  have 
a  regiment.  Thou  hast  been  reported  in  the  last  two  actions  ; 
thou  wert  near  killed  in  the  first.  I  shall  mention  thee  in  my 
dispatch  to  his  Grace  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  recommend 
thee  to  poor  Dick  Harwood's  vacant  majority.  Have  you  ever 
a  hundred  guineas  to  give  Cardonnel  ?  Slip  them  into  his 
hand  to-morrow,  when  you  go  to  headquarters  with  my  report.' 

In  this  report  the  major  general  was  good  enough  to  men- 
tion Captain  Esmond's  name  with  particular  favor  ;  and  that 
gentleman  carried  the  dispatch  to  headquarters  the  next  day, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  bring  back  a  letter  by  his  Grace's 
secretary  addressed  to  Lieutenant  General  Webb.  The 
Dutch  officer  dispatched  by  Count  Nassau  Woudenbourg, 
Vaelt-Mareschal  Auverquerque's  son,  brought  back  also  a 
complimentary  letter  to  his  commander,  who  had  seconded 
Mr.  Webb  in  the  action  with  great  valor  and  skill. 

Esmond,  with  a  low  bow  and  a  smiling  face,  presented  his 
dispatch,  and  saluted  Mr.  Webb  as  lieutenant  general,  as  he 
gave  it  in.  The  gentlemen  round  about  him — lie  was  riding 
with  his  suite  on  the  road  to  Menin  as  Esmond  came  up  with 
him — gave  a  cheer,  and  he  thanked  them,  and  opened  the  dis- 
patch with  rather  a  flushed,  eager  face. 

He  slapped  it  down  on  his  boot  in  a  rage  after  he  had  read 
it.  *  'Tis  not  even  writ  with  his  own  hand.  Read  it  out, 
Esmond.'     And  Esmond  read  it  out : 


duct  and  resolution.    You  may  be  sure  I  shall  do  you  justice  at  home,  and  be  glad  on 
all  occasions  to  own  the  service  you  have  done  in  securmg  this  convoy. 

Yours,  etc.,        M. 

*  Two  lines  by  that  d — d  Cardonnel,  and  no  more,  for  the 
taking  of  Lille,  for  beating  five  times  our  number,  for  an 
action  as  brilliant  as  the  best  he  ever  fought,'  says  poor  Mr. 
Webb.     *  Lieutenant  General  !     That's  not  his  doing.     I  was 

the  oldest  major  general.     By ,  I  believe  he  had  been 

better  pleased  if  I  had  been  beat.' 

The  letter  to  the  Dutch  officer  was  in  French,  and  longer 
and  more  complimentary  than  that  to  Mr.  Webb. 

*  And  this  is  the  man,'  he  broke  'out,  'that's  gorged  with 
gold — that's  covered  with  titles  and  honors  that  we  won  for 
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him — and  that  grudges  even  a  line  of  praise  to  a  comrade  in 
arms!  Hasn't  lie  enough ?  Don't  we  fight  that  he  may  roll 
in  i-iches  ?  Well,  well,  wait  for  the  Gazette^  gentlemen.  The 
queen  and  the  country  will  do  us  justice  if  his  Grace  denies 
it  us.'  There  were  tears  of  rage  in  the  brave  warrior's  eyes 
as  he  spoke,  and  he  dashed  them  off  his  face  on  to  his  glove. 
He  shook  his  fist  in  the  air.  *  Oh,  by  the  Lord  ! '  says  he,  '  I 
know  what  I'd  rather  have  than  a  peerage  ! ' 

*  And  what  is  that,  sir  ? '  some  of  them  asked. 

'  I  had  rather  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  John  Church- 
ill, on  a  fair  green  field,  and  only  a  pair  of  rapiers  between 
my  shirt  and  his ' 

'  Sir  ? '  interposes  one. 

*Tell  him  so!  I  know  that's  what  you  mean.  I  know 
every  word  goes  to  him  that's  dropped  from  every  general 
officer's  mouth.  I  don't  say  he's  not  brave.  Curse  him  !  he's 
brave  enough  ;  but  we'll  wait  for  the  Gazette^  gentlemen. 
God  save  her  Majest}^  !  she'll  do  us  justice.' 

The  Gazette  did  not  come  to  us  till  a  month  afterward, 
when  my  general  and  his  officers  had  the  honor  to  dine  with 
Prince  Eugene  in  Lille  ;  his  Highness  being  good  enough  to 
say  that  we  had  brought  the  provisions  and  ought  to  sliare  in 
the  banquet.  'Twas  a  great  banquet.  His  Grace  of  Marl- 
borough was  on  his  Highness'  right,  and  on  his  left  the  Mar- 
eschal  de  Boufflers,  who  had  so  bravely  defended  the  place. 
The  cliief  officers  of  either  army  were  present  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  Esmond's  general  was  splendid  this  day  ;  his  tall,  noble 
person,  and  manly  beauty  of  face,  made  him  remarkable  any- 
where ;  he  wore,  for  the  first  time,  the  star  of  the  Order  of 
Generosity,  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  had  sent  to  him  for  his 
victory.  His  Highness  tlie  Prince  of  Savoy  called  a  toast  to 
the  conqueror  of  Wynendael.  My  Lord  Duke  drank  it  with 
rather  a  sickly  smile.  The  aids-de-camp  were  present ;  and 
Harry  Esmond  and  his  dear  young  lord  were  together,  as  they 
always  strove  to  be  when  duty  would  permit  ;  they  were  over 
against  the  table  where  the  generals  were,  and  could  see  all 
that  passed  pretty  well.  Frank  laughed  at  my  Lord  Duke's 
glum  face;  the  affair  of  Wynendael,  and  the  captain  general's 
conduct  to  Webb,  had  been  the  talk  of  the  whole  army.  When 
his  Highness  spoke,  and  gave — *  Le  vainqueur  de  Wynendael  ; 
son  armee  et  sa  victoire,'  adding,  *  qui  nous  font  diner  a  Lille 
aujourd'huy,' — there  was  a  great  cheer  through  the  hall  ;  for 
Mr.  Webb's  bravery,  generosity,  and  very  weaknesses  of  char^ 
acter  caused  him  to  be  beloved  in  the  army. 
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*  Like  Hector,  handsome,  and  like  Paris,  brave  !'  whispers 
Frank  Castlewood.  '  A  Venus,  an  elderly  Venus,  couldn't  re- 
fuse him  a  pippin.  Stand  up,  Harry.  See,  we  are  drinking 
the  army  of  Wynendael.  Ramillies  is  nothing  to  it.  Huz- 
zay  !  huzzay  !  ' 

At  this  very  time,  and  just  after  our  general  had  made  his 
acknowledgment,  someone  brought  in  an  English  Gazette — 
and  was  passing  it  from  hand  to  hand  down  the  table.  Officers 
were  eager  enough  to  read  it  ;  mothers  and  sisters  at  home 
must  have  sickened  over  it.  There  scarce  came  out  a  Gazette 
for  six  years  that  did  not  tell  of  some  heroic  death  or  some 
brilliant  achievement. 

*  Here  it  is — Action  of  Wynendael — here  yoxx  are,  general,' 
says  Frank,  seizing  hold  of  the  little  dingy  paper  that  soldiers 
love  to  read  so  ;  and,  scrambling  over  from  our  bench,  he  went 
to  where  the  general  sat,  who  knew  him,  and  had  seen  many  a 
time  at  his  table  his  laughing,  handsome  face,  which  every- 
body loved  who  saw.  The  generals  in  their  great  perukes 
made  way  for  him.  He  handed  the  paper  over  General  Dohna's 
buff  coat  to  our  general  on  the  opposite  side. 

He  came  hobbling  back,  and  blushing  at  his  feat.  *  I 
thought  he'd  like  it,  Harry,'  the  young   fellow   whispered. 

*  Didn't  I  like  to  read  my  name  after  Ramillies,  in  the  London 
Gazette  ?  "  Viscount  Castlewood  serving  a  volunteer  " — I  say, 
what's  yonder  ? ' 

Mr.  Webb,  reading  the  Gazette,  looked  very  strange — 
slapped  it  down  on  the  table— then  sprang  up  in  his  place  and 
began  to — *  Will  your  Highness  please  to ' 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  here  jumped  up  too — 

*  There's  some  mistake,  my  dear  General  Webb.' 

*  Your  Grace  had  better  rectify  it,'  says  Mr.  Webb,  holding 
out  the  letter  ;  but  he  was  five  off  his  Grace  the  Prince-Duke, 
who,  besides,  was  higher  than  the  general  (being  seated  with 
the  Prince  of  Savoy,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  and  the 
envoys  of  Prussia  and  Denmark,  under  a  baldachin),  and  Webb 
could  not  reach  him,  tall  as  he  was. 

*  Stay,'  says  he,  with  a  smile,  as  if  catching  at  some  idea, 
and  then,  with  a  perfect  courtesy,  drawing  his  sword,  he  ran 
the  Gazette  through  with  the  point,  and  said,  *  Permit  me  to 
hand  it  to  your  Grace.' 

The  duke  looked  very  black.  *  Take  it,'  says  he,  to  his 
master  of  the  horse,  who  was  waiting  behind  him. 

The  lieutenant  general  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  retired 
and  finished  his  glass.     The  Gazette  in  which  Mr.  Cardonnel, 
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the  duke's  secretary,  gave  an  account  of  tlie  victory  of 
Wynendael,  mentioned  Mr.  Webb's  name,  but  gave  the  sole 
praise  and  conduct  of  the  action  to  the  duke's  favorite,  Mr, 
Gadogan. 

There  was  no  little  talk  and  excitement  occasioned  by  this 
strange  behavior  of  General  Webb,  who  had  almost  drawn  a 
sword  upon  the  commander  in  chief  ;  but  the  general,  after 
the  first  outbreak  of  his  anger,  mastered  it  outwardly  alto- 
gether ;  and,  by  his  subsequent  behavior,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  even  more  angering  the  commander  in  chief  than  he  could 
have  done  by  any  public  exhibition  of  resentment. 

On  returning  to  his  quarters,  and  consulting  with  his  chief 
adviser,  Mr.  Esmond,  who  was  now  entirely  in  the  general's 
confidence,  and  treated  by  him  as  a  friend,  and  almost  a  son, 
Mr.  Webb  writ  a  letter  to  his  Grace  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
in  which  he  said  : 

Your  Grace  must  be  aware  that  the  sudden  perusal  of  the  London  Gazette,  in  which 
your  Grace's  secretary,  Mr.  Cardonnel,  hath  mentioned  Major  General  Cadogan's 
name  as  the  officer  commanding  in  the  late  action  of  Wynendael,  must  have  caused 
a  feeling  of  anything  but  pleasure  to  the  general  who  fought  that  action. 

Your  Grace  must  be  aware  that  Mr.  Cadogan  was  not  even  present  at  the  battle, 
though  he  arrived  with  squadrons  of  horse  at  its  close  and  pot  himself  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  superior  officer.  And  as  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Wynendael,  in  which 
Lieutenant  General  Webb  had  the  good  fortune  to  command,  was  the  capture  of  Lille, 
the  relief  of  Brussels,  then  invested  by  the  enemy  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
restoration  of  the  great  cities  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  of  which  the  enemy  (by  treason 
within  the  walls)  had  got  possession  in  the  previous  year,  Mr.  Webb  cannot  consent 
to  forego  the  honors  of  such  a  success  and  service  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cadogan  or 
any  other  person. 

As  soon  as  the  military  operations  of  the  year  are  over.  Lieutenant  General  Webb 
will  request  permission  to  leave  the  army  and  return  to  his  place  in  Parliament,  where 
he  gives  notice  to  his  Grace  the  Commander  in  Chief,  that  he  shall  lay  his  case  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  country,  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

By  his  eagerness  to  rectify  that  false  statement  of  the  Gazette,  which  had  been 
written  by  his  Grace's  secretary,  Mr.  Cardonnel,  Mr.  Webb,  not  being  able  to  reach  his 
Grace  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  account  of  the  gentlemen  seated  between  them, 
placed  the  paper  containing  the  false  statement  on  his  sword,  so  that  it  might  more 
readily  arrive  in  the  hands  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  surely  would 
wish  to  do  justice  to  every  officer  of  his  army. 

Mr.  Webb  knows  his  duty  too  well  to  think  of  insubordination  to  his  superior  officer, 
or  of  using  his  sword  in  a  campaign  against  any  but  the  enemies  of  her  Majesty.  He 
solicits  permission  to  return  to  England  immediately  the  military  duties  will  permit, 
and  take  with  him  to  England  Captain  Esmond  of  his  regiment,  who  acted  as  his  aid- 
de-camp  and  was  present  during  the  entire  action,  and  noted  by  his  watch  the  time 
when  Mr.  Cadogan  arrived  at  its  close. 

The  commander  in  chief  could  not  but  grant  this  permis- 
sion, nor  could  he  take  notice  of  Webb's  letter,  though  it  was 
couched  in  terms  the  most  insulting.  Half  the  army  believed 
that  the  cities  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  given  up  by  a  treason 
which  some  in  our  army  very  well  understood  ;  that  the  com- 
mander in  chief  would  not  have  relieved  Lille  if  he  could  have 
helped  himself ;  that  he  would  not  have  fought  that  year  had 
not  the  Prince  of  Savoy  forced  him.  When  the  battle  once 
began,  then,  for  his  own  renown,  my  Lord  Marlborough  would 
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fight  as  no  man  in  the  world  ever  fought  better,  and  no  bribe 
on  earth  could  keep  him  from  beating  the  enemy.* 

But  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  subordinates,  and  half 
the  army  might  have  been  by  the  ears  if  the  quarrel  had  not 
been  stopped.  General  Cadogan  sent  an  intimation  to  General 
Webb  to  say  that  he  was  ready  if  Webb  liked,  and  would  meet 
him.  This  was  a  kind  of  invitation  our  stout  old  general  was 
always  too  ready  to  accept,  and  'twas  with  great  difficulty  we 
got  the  general  to  reply  tliat  he  had  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cado- 
gan, who  had  behaved  with  perfect  gallantry,  but  only  with 
those  at  headquarters  who  had  belied  him.  Mr.  Cardonnel 
offered  General  Webb  reparation.  Mr.  Webb  said  he  had  a  cane 
at  the  service  of  Mr.  Cardonnel,  and  the  only  satisfaction  he 
wanted  from  him  was  one  he  was  not  likely  to  get,  namely,  the 
truth.  The  officers  in  our  staff  of  Webb's  and  those  in  the 
immediate  suite  of  the  general  were  ready  to  come  to  blows, 
and  hence  arose  the  only  affair  in  which  Mr.  Esmond  was 
engaged  as  principal,  and  that  was  from  a  revengeful  wish  to 
wipe  off  an  old  injury. 

My  Lord  Mohun,  who  had  a  troop  in  Lord  Macclesfield's 
regiment  of  the  Horse  Guards,  rode  tliis  campaign  with  the 
duke.  He  had  sunk  by  this  time  to  the  very  worst  reputation  ; 
he  had  had  another  fatal  duel  in  Spain  ;  he  had  married  and 
forsaken  his  wife;  he  was  a  gambler,  a  profligate,  and  debauchee. 
He  joined  just  before  Oudenarde,  and,  as  Esmond  feared,  as 
soon  as  Frank  Castlewood  heard  of  his  arrival,  Frank  was  for 
seeking  him  out  and  killing  him.  The  wound  my  lord  got  at 
Oudenarde  prevented  their  meeting,but  that  was  nearly  healed, 
and  Mr.  Esmond  trembled  daily  lest  any  chance  should  bring 
his  boy  and  this  known  assassin  together.  They  met  at  the 
mess  table  of  Handyside's  regiment  at  Lille,  the  officer  com- 
manding not  knowing  of  the  feud  between  the  two  noblemen. 

Esmond  had  not  seen  the  hateful  handsome  face  of  Mohun 
for  nine  years,  since  they  had  met  on  that  fatal  night  in  Leices- 

♦  Our  grandfather's  hatred  of  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough  appears  all  through  his 
account  of  these  campaigns.  He  always  persisted  that  the  duke  was  the  greatest 
traitor  and  soldier  history  ever  told  of,  and  declared  that  he  took  bribes  on  all  hands 
during  the  war.  My  Lord  Marquis  (for  so  we  may  call  him  here,  though  he  never 
went  by  any  other  name  than  Colonel  Esmond)  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  many 
stories  which  he  did  not  put  down  in  his  memoirs  and  which  he  had  from  his  friend 
the  Jesuit,  who  was  not  always  correctly  informed,  and  who  persisted  that  Marlborough 
v/as  looking  for  a  bribe  of  two  millions  of  crowns  before  the  campaign  of  Ramillies. 

And  our  grandmother  used  to  tell  us  children  that  <n  his  first  presentation  to  my 
Lord  Duke,  the  duke  turned  his  back  upon  my  grandfather,  and  said  to  the  duchess, 
who  told  my  Lady  Dowager  at  Chelsey,  who  afterward  told  Colonel  Esmond.  '  Tom 
Esmond's  bastard  has  been  to  my  levee  :  he  has  the  hang-dog  look  of  his  rogue  of  a 
father  '—an  expression  which  my  grandfather  never  forgave.  He  was  as  constant  in  his 
dislikes  as  in  his  attachments,  and  exceedingly  piirtial  to  Webb,  whose  side  he  took 
against  the  more  celebrated  genera..  We  have  General  Webb's  portrait  now  at 
Castlewood,  Va. 
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ter  Field.  It  was  degraded  witli  crime  and  passion  now  ;  it 
wore  the  anxious  look  of  a  man  who  has  three  deaths,  and 
who  knows  how  many  hidden  shames,  and  lusts,  and  crimes 
on  his  conscience.  He  bowed  with  a  sickly  low  bow,  and 
slunk  away  when  our  host  presented  us  round  to  one  another. 
Frank  Castle  wood  had  not  known  him  till  then,  so  changed 
was  he.     He  knew  the  boy  well  enough. 

'Twas  curious  to  look  at  the  two — especially  the  young 
man,  whose  face  flushed  up  when  he  heard  the  hated  name  of 
the  other  ;  and  who  said  in  his  bad  French  and  his  brave  boy- 
ish voice — *  He  had  long  been  anxious  to  meet  my  Lord 
Mohun.'  The  other  only  bowed,  and  moved  away  from  him. 
I  do  him  justice,  he  wished  to  have  no  quarrel  with  the  lad. 

Esmond   put  himself  between  them  at  table.     ^  D it,' 

says  Frank,  '  why  do  you  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a  man 
who  is  above  you  in  degree  ?  My  Lord  Mohun  should  walk 
after  me.     I  want  to  sit  by  my  Lord  Moliun.' 

Esmond  whispered  to  Lord  Mohun  that  Frank  was  hurt  In 
the  leg  at  Oudenarde,  and  besought  the  other  to  be  quiet. 
Quiet  enougli  he  was  for  some  time,  disregarding  the  many 
taunts  which  young  Castlewood  flung  at  him,  until  after  sev- 
eral healths,  when  my  Lord  Mohun  got  to  be  rather  in  liquor. 

*  Will  you  go  away,  my  lord  ?  '  Mr.  Esmond  said  to  him, 
imploring  him  to  quit  the  table. . 

'  No,  by  G ,'  said  my  Lord  Mohun.     *  I'll  not  go  away  for 

any  man  ; '  he  was  quite  flushed  with  wine  by  this  time. 

The  talk  got  round  to  tlie  affairs  of  yesterda}^  Webb  had 
offered  to  challenge  the  commander  in  chief  ;  Webb  had 
been  ill-used  ;  Webb  was  the  bravest,  handsomest,  vainest 
man  in  the  army.  Lord  Molmn  did  not  know  that  Esmond  was 
Webb's  aid-de-camp.  He  began  to  tell  some  stories  against 
the  general ;  which,  from  t'other  side  of  Esmond,  young  Cas- 
tlewood  contradicted. 

*  I  can't  bear  any  more  of  this,'  says  my  Lord  Mohun. 

*  Nor  can  I,  my  lord,'  says  Mr.  Esmond,  starting  up.  *  The 
story  my  Lord  Mohun  has  told  respecting  General  Webb  is 
false,  gentlemen — false,  I  repeat,'  and  making  a  low  bow  to 
Lord  Mohun,  and  without  a  Gingle  word  more,  Esmond  got  up 
and  left  tlie  dining  room.  Tliese  affairs  were  common  enough 
among  the  military  of  those  dsijs.  There  was  a  garden  be- 
hind the  house,  and  all  the  party  turned  instantly  into  it  ;  and 
the  two  gentlemen's  coats  were  off  and  their  points  engaged 
within  two  minutes  after  Esmond's  words  had  been  spoken. 
If  Captain  Esmond  had  put  Mohun  out  of  the  world,  as  he 
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might,  a  villain  would  have  been  punished  and  spared  furthei 
villainies — but  who  is  one  man  to  punish  another  ?  I  declare 
upon  my  honor  that  my  only  thought  was  to  prevent  Lord 
Mohun  from  mischief  with  Frank,  and  the  end  of  this  meet- 
ing was  that,  after  half  a  dozen  passes,  my  lord  went  home 
with  a  hurt  which  prevented  him  from  lifting  his  right  arm 
for  three  months. 

'  O  Harry  !  why  didn't  you  kill  the  villain  ?'  young  Castle- 
wood  asked.  *  I  can't  walk  without  a  crutch  ;  but  I  could 
have  met  him  on  horseback  with  sword  and  pistol.'  But 
Harry  Esmond  said,  *  'Twas  best  to  have  no  man's  life  on  one's 
conscience,  not  even  that  villain's.'  And  this  aifair,  which  did 
not  occupy  three  minutes,  being  over,  the  gentlemen  went 
back  to  their  wine,  and  my  Lord  Mohun  to  his  quarters,  where 
he  was  laid  up  with  a  fever  which  had  spared  mischief  had  it 
proved  fatal.  And  very  soon  after  this  affair  Harry  Esmond 
and  his  general  left  the  camp  for  London  ;  whither  a  certain 
reputation  had  preceded  the  captain,  for  my  Lady  Castlewood 
of  Chelsey  received  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  conquering  hero. 
She  gave  a  great  dinner  to  Mr.  Webb,  where  the  general's 
chair  was  crowned  with  laurels  ;  and  her  ladyship  called 
Esmond's  health  in  a  toast,  to  which  my  kind  general  was 
graciously  pleased  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  ;  and  took 
down  a  mob  of  at  least  forty  coaches  to  cheer  our  general  as 
he  came  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  day  when  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  action.  The  mob 
huzzaed  and  applauded  him,  as  well  as  the  fine  company:  it 
was  splendid  to  see  him  waving  his  hat,  and  bowing,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  his  Order  of  Generosity.  He  introduced  Mr. 
Esmond  to  Mr.  St.  John  and  the  Right  Honorable  Robert  Har- 
ley, Esquire,  as  he  came  outof  the  House,  walking  between  them ; 
and  was  pleased  to  make  many  flattering  observations  regard- 
ing Mr.  Esmond's  behavior  during  the  three  last  campaigns. 

Mr.  St  John  (who  had  the  most  winning  presence  of  any 
man  I  ever  saw,  excepting  always  my  peerless  young  Frank 
Castlewood)  said  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Esmond  before  from 
Captain  Steele,  and  how  he  had  helped  Mr.  Addison  to  write 
his  famous  poem  of  the  *  Campaign.' 

'  'Twas  as  great  an  achievement  as  the  victory  of  Blenheim 
itself,'  Mr.  Harley  said,  who  was  famous  as  a  judge  and  patron 
of  letters,  and  so,  perhaps,  it  may  be — though  for  my  part  I 
think  there  are  twenty  beautiful  lines,  but  all  the  rest  is  com- 
monplace, and  Mr.  Addison'shymn  worth  a  thousand  such  poems. 

All  the  town  was  indignant  at  my  Lord  Duke's  unjust  treat- 
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ment  of  General  Webb,  and  applauded  the  vote  of  thanks  which 
the  House  of  Commons  gave  to  the  general  for  his  victory  of 
Wynendael.  'Tis  certain  that  the  capture  of  Lille  was  the  con- 
sequence of  that  lucky  achievement,  and  the  humiliation  of  the 
old  French  king,  who  was  said  to  suffer  more  at  the  loss  of  this 
great  city  than  from  any  of  the  former  victories  our  troops  had 
won  over  him.  And,  I  think,  no  small  part  of  Mr.  Webb's  exul- 
tation at  his  victory  arose  from  the  idea  tliat  Marlborough  had 
been  disappointed  of  a  great  bribe  the  French  king  had  prom- 
ised him,  should  the  siege  be  raised.  The  very  sum  of  money 
offered  to  him  was  mentioned  by  the  duke's  enemies  and 
honest  Mr.  Webb  chuckled  at  the  notion,  not  only  of  beating 
the  French,  but  of  beating  Marlborough  too,  and  intercepting  a 
convoy  of  three  millions  of  French  crowns,  that  were  on  their 
way  to  the  generalissimo's  insatiable  pockets.  When  the  gen- 
eral's lady  went  to  the  queen's  drawing  room,  all  the  Tory 
women  crowded  round  her  with  congratulations,  and  made  her 
a  train  greater  than  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  own.  Feasts 
were  given  to  the  general  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party, 
who  vaunted  him  as  the  duke's  equal  in  military  skill  ;  and 
perhaps  used  the  worthy  soldier  as  their  instrument,  while  he 
thought  they  were  but  acknowledging  hie  merits  as  a  com- 
mander. As  the  general's  aid-de-camp  and  favorite  officer, 
Mr.  Esmond  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  chief's  popularity,  and 
was  presented  to  her  Majesty,  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  at  the  request  of  his  grateful  chief. 

We  may  be  sure  there  was  one  family  in  which  any  good 
fortune  that  happened  to  Esmond  caused  such  a  sincere  pride 
and  pleasure  that  he,  for  his  part,  was  thankful  he  could  make 
them  so  happy.  With  these  fond  friends,  Blenheim  and  Oude- 
narde  seemed  to  be  mere  trifling  incidents  of  the  war,  and 
Wynendael  was  its  crowning  victor3^  Esmond's  mistress  never 
tired  to  hear  accounts  of  the  battle  ;  and  I  think  General 
Webb's  lady  grew  jealous  of  her,  for  the  general  was  forever 
at  Kensington,  and  talking  on  that  delightful  theme.  As  for 
his  aid-de-camp,though,  no  doubt,E8mond's  own  natural  vanity 
was  pleased  at  the  little  share  of  reputation  which  his  good  for- 
tune had  won  him,  yet  it  was  chiefly  precious  to  him  he  may 
say  so,  now  that  he  hath  long  since  outlived  it)  because  it 
pleased  his  mistress,  and,  above  all,  because  Beatrix  valued  it. 

As  for  the  old  dowager  of  Chelsej^  never  was  an  old  woman 
in  all  England  more  delighted  nor  more  gracious  than  she. 
Esmond  had  his  quarters  in  her  ladyship's  house,  where  the 
domestics  were  instructed  to  consider  him  as  their  master.    She 
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bade  him  give  entertainments,  of  whicli  she  de  frayed  the  charges., 
and  was  charmed  when  his  guests  were  carried  away  tipsy  in 
their  coaches.  She  must  have  his  picture  taken  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  painted  by  Mr.  Jervas,  in  his  red  coat,  and 
smiling  upon  a  bombshell,  which  was  bursting  at  the  corner 
of  the  piece.  She  vowed  that  unless  he  made  a  great  match 
she  should  never  die  easy,  and  was  forever  bringing  young 
ladies  to  Chelsey,  with  pretty  faces  and  pretty  fortunes,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colonel.  He  smiled  to  think  how  times  were 
altered  with  him,  and  of  tlie  early  days  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
when  a  trembling  page  he  stood  before  her,  with  her  lady- 
ship's basin  and  ewer,  or  crouched  on  her  coach -step.  The  only 
fault  she  found  with  him  was  that  he  was  more  sober  than  an 
Esmond  ought  to  be  ;  and  w^ould  neither  be  carried  to  bed  by 
his  valet,  nor  lose  his  heart  to  any  beauty,  whether  of  St. 
James'  or  Covent  Garden. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  fidelity  in  love,  and  whence  the  birth 
of  it  ?  'Tis  a  state  of  mind  that  men  fall  into,  and  depending 
on  the  man  rather  than  the  woman.  We  love  being  in  love, 
that's  the  truth  on't.  If  we  had  not  met  Joan,  we  should  have 
met  Kate,  and  adored  her.  We  know  our  mistresses  are  no 
better  than  many  other  women,  nor  no  piettier,  nor  no  wiser, 
nor  no  wittier.  'Tis  not  for  these  reasons  we  love  a  woman,  or 
for  any  special  quality  or  charm  I  know  of ;  we  might  as  well 
demand  that  a  lady  should  be  the  tallest  woman  in  the  world, 
like  the  Shropshire  giantess,*  as  that  she  should  be  a  paragon 
in  any  other  character,  before  we  began  to  love  her.  Es- 
mond's mistress  had  a  thousand  faults  besides  her  charms  ;  he 
knew  both  perfectly  well  !  She  was  imperious,  she  was  light- 
minded,  she  was  flighty,  she  was  false,  she  had  no  reverence  in 
her  character ;  she  was  everything,  even  in  beauty,  the  con- 
trast of  her  mother,  who  was  the  most  devoted  and  the  least 
selfish  of  women.  Well,  from  the  very  first  moment  he  saw 
her  on  the  stairs  at  Walcote,  Esmond  knew  he  loved  Beatrix. 
There  might  be  better  women — he  wanted  that  one.  He  cared 
for  none  other.  Was  it  because  she  was  gloriously  beautiful  ? 
Beautiful  as  she  was,  he  had  heard  people  say  a  score  of  times 
in  their  company  that  Beatrix's  mother  looked  as  young,  and 
was  the  handsomer  of  the  two.  Why  did  her  voice  thrill  in 
his  ear  so  ?  She  could  not  sing  near  so  well  as  Nicolini  or 
Mrs.  Tofts  ;  nay,  she  sang  out  of  tune,  and  yet  he  liked  to  hear 
her  better  than  St.  Cecilia.  She  had  not  a  finer  complexion 
than  Mrs.  Steele  (Dick's  wife,  whom  he  had  now  got,  and  who 

*  'Tie  not  thus  tooman  laves :  Col.  E.  hatb  owned  to  this  folly  for  a  score  qf  women 
besides.— R. 
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ruled  poor  Dick  with  a  rod  of  pickle),  and  yet  to  see  her 
dazzled  Esmond  :  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  and  the  thought  of  her 
dazzled  him  all  the  same.  She  was  brilliant  and  lively  in  talk, 
but  not  so  incomparably  witty  as  her  mother,  wlio,  when  she 
was  cheerful,  said  the  finest  things  ;  but  yet  to  liear  licr,  and 
to  be  with  her,  was  Esmond's  greatest  pleasure.  Days  passed 
away  between  him  and  these  ladies,  he  scarce  knew  how.  He 
poured  his  heart  out  to  them,  so  as  he  never  could  in  any  other 
company,  where  he  had  generally  passed  for  being  moody,  or 
supercilious  and  silent.  This  society*  was  more  delightful 
than  that  of  the  greatest  wits  to  him.  May  Heaven  pardon 
him  the  lies  he  told  the  dowager  of  Chelsey,  in  order  to  get  a 
pretext  for  going  away  to  Kensington  ;  the  business  at  the 
Ordnance  which  he  invented  ;  the  interview  with  his  general, 
the  courts  and  statesmen's  levees  which  he  didnH  frequent  and 
describe  ;  who  wore  a  new  suit  on  Sunday  at  St.  James'  or  at 
the  queen's  birthday  ;  how  many  coaches  filled  the  street  at 
Mr.  Harley's  levee  ;  how  many  bottles  he  had  had  the  honor  to 
drink  overnight  with  Mr.  St.  John  at  the  Cocoa-Tree,  or  at 
the  Garter  with  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Steele. 

Mistress  Beatrix  Esmond  had  been  a  dozen  times  on  the 
point  of  making  great  matches,  so  the  Court  scandal  said  ;  but 
for  his  part  Esmond  never  would  believe  the  stories  against 
her  ;  and  came  back  after  three  years'  absence  from  her,  not 
so  frantic  as  he  had  been,  perhaps,  but  still  hungering  after  her 
and  no  other  ;  still  hopeful,  still  kneeling,  with  his  heart  in 
liis  hand  for  the  young  lady  to  take.  We  were  now  got  to 
1709.  She  was  near  twenty-two  years  old,  and  three  years  at 
Court,  and  without  a  husband. 

*  'Tis  not  for  want  of  being  asked,'  Lady  Castlewood  said, 
looking  into  Esmond's  heart,  as  she  could,  with  that  percep- 
tiveness  affection  gives.  *  But  she  will  make  no  mean  match, 
Harry  ;  she  will  not  marry  as  I  would  have  her  ;  the  person 
whom  I  should  like  to  call  my  son,  and  Henry  Esmond  knows 
who  that  is,  is  best  served  by  my  not  pressing  his  claim.  Bea- 
trix is  so  willful  that  what  I  would  urge  on  her,  she  would  be 
sure  to  resist.  The  man  who  would  marry  her  will  not  be 
happy  with  her,  unless  he  be  a  great  person,  and  can  put  her 
in  a  great  position.  Beatrix  loves  admiration  more  than  love  ; 
and  longs,  beyond  all  things,  for  command.  Why  should  a 
mother  speak  so  of  her  child  ?  You  are  my  son,  too,  Harry. 
You  should  know  the  truth  about  your  sister.  I  thought  3''0U 
might  cure  yourself  of  your  passion,'  my  lady  added  fondly. 

*  And,  indeed,  so  was  his  to  them,  a  thousand  thousand  times  more  charming,  foi 
vhere  waa  his  eoual  ?— R. 
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*  Other  people  can  cure  themselves  of  that  follv,  you  know. 
But  I  see  you  arc  still  as  infatuated  as  ever.  When  we  read 
your  name  in  the  Gazette,  I  pleaded  for  you,  my  poor  boy. 
Poor  boy,  indeed  !  You  are  growing  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
now,  and  I  am  an  old  woman.  She  likes  your  fame  well  enough, 
and  she  likes  your  person.  She  says  you  have  wit  and  fire 
and  good-breeding,  and  are  more  natural  than  the  fine  gentle- 
men of  the  Court.  But  this  is  not  enough.  She  wants  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  not  a  colonel.  Were  a  duke  to  ask  her, 
she  would  leave  an  earl  whom  she  had  promised.  I  told  you 
so  before.     I  know  not  how  my  poor  girl  is  so  worldly.' 

*  Well,'  says  Esmond,  *  a  man  can  but  give  his  best  and  his 
all.  She  has  that  from  me.  What  little  reputation  I  have 
won,  I  swear  I  cared  for  it  because  I  thought  Beatrix  would 
be  pleased  with  it.  What  care  I  to  be  a  colonel  or  a  general  ? 
Think  you  'twill  matter  a  few  score  j^ears  hence,  what  our 
foolish  honors  to-day  are  ?  I  would  have  had  a  little  fame, 
that  she  might  wear  it  in  her  hat.  If  I  had  anything  better,  I 
would  endow  her  with  it.  If  she  wants  my  life,  I  would  give 
it  her.  If  she  marries  another,  I  will  say  God  bless  him.  I 
make  no  boast,  nor  no  complaint.  I  think  my  fidelity  is  folly, 
perhaps.  But  so  it  is.  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  love  her. 
You  are  a  thousand  times  better ;  the  fondest,  the  fairest,  the 
dearest  of  women.  Sure,  my  dear  lady,  I  see  all  Beatrix's 
faults  as  well  as  you  do.  But  she  is  my  fate.  'Tis  endurable. 
I  shall  net  die  for  not  having  her.  I  think  I  should  be  no 
happier  if  I  won  her.  Que  voulez-vousf  as  my  lady  of 
Chelsey  would  say.     Je  Vaime? 

*  I  wish  she  would  have  you,'  said  Harry's  fond  mistress, 
giving  a  hand  to  him.  He  kissed  the  fair  hand  ('twas  the 
prettiest  dimpled  little  hand  in  the  world,  and  my  Lady  Castle- 
wood,  though  now  almost  forty  years  old,  did  not  look  to  be 
within  ten  years  of  her  age.)  He  kissed  and  kept  her  fair 
hand,  as  they  talked  together. 

*  Why,'  says  he,  *  should  she  hear  me  ?  She  knows  what 
I  would  say.  Far  or  near,  she  knows  I'm  her  slave.  I  have 
sold  myself  for  nothing,  it  may  be.  Well,  'tis  the  price  I 
choose  to  take.     I  am  worth  nothing,  or  I  am  worth  all.' 

*  You  are  such  a  treasure,'  Esmond's  mistress  was  pleased 
to  say,  *  that  the  woman  who  has  your  love  shouldn't  change  it 
away  against  a  kingdom,  I  think.  I  am  a  country-bred  woman, 
and  cannot  say  but  the  ambitions  of  the  town  seem  mean  to 
me.  I  never  was  awe-stricken  by  my  Lady  Duchess'  rank  and 
finery,  or  afraid,'  she  added  with  a  sly  laugh,  *  of  anything  but 
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her  temper.  I  hear  of  Court  ladies  who  pine  because  her 
Majesty  looks  cold  on  them  ;  and  great  noblemen  who  would 
give  a  limb  that  they  might  wear  a  Garter  on  the  other.  This 
worldliness,  which  I  can't  comprehend,  was  born  with  Beatrix, 
who,  on  the  first  day  of  her  waiting,  was  a  perfect  courtier. 
We  are  like  sisters,  and  she  the  eldest  sister,  somehow.  She 
tells  me  I  have  a  mean  spirit.  I  laugh,  and  say  she  adores  a 
coacli  and  six.  I  cannot  reason  her  out  of  her  ambition.  'Tis 
natural  to  her,  as  to  me  to  love  quiet  and  be  indifferent  about 
rank  and  riches.  What  are  they,  Harry  ?  and  for  how  long  do 
they  last  ?  Our  home  is  not  here.*  She  smiled  as  she  spoke, 
and  looked  like  an  angel  that  was  only  on  earth  on  a  visit. 
*  Our  home  is  where  the  just  are,  and  where  our  sins  and  sor- 
rows enter  not.  My  father  used  to  rebuke  me,  and  say  that  I 
was  too  hopeful  about  heaven.  But  I  cannot  help  my  nature, 
and  grow  obstinate  as  I  grow  to  be  an  old  woman  ;  and  as  I 
love  my  children  so,  sure  our  Father  loves  us  with  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  greater  love.  It  must  be  that  we  shall 
meet  yonder,  and  be  happy.  Yes,  you — and  my  children,  and 
my  dear  lord.  Do  you  know,  Harry,  since  his  death,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  as  if  his  love  came  back  to  me,  and  that 
we  are  parted  no  more.  Perhaps  he  is  here  now,  Harry — I 
think  he  is.  Forgiven  I  am  sure  he  is  ;  even  Mr.  Atterbury 
absolved  him,  and  he  died  forgiving.  Oh,  what  a  noble  heart 
he  had  !  How  generous  he  was  !  I  was  but  fifteen  and  a 
child  when  he  married  me.  How  good  he  was  to  stoop  to  me  ! 
He  was  always  good  to  the  poor  and  humble.'  She  stopped, 
then  presently,  with  a  peculiar  expression,  as  if  her  eyes  were 
looking  into  heaven,  and  saw  my  lord  there  ;  she  smiled,  and 
gave  a  little  laugh.  *  I  laugh  to  see  j^ou,  sir,'  she  says  ;  *  when 
you  come,  it  seems  as  if  you  never  were  away.'  One  may  put 
her  words  down,  and  remember  them,  but  how  describe  her 
sweet  tones,  sweeter  than  music  ! 

My  young  lord  did  not  come  home  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  wrote  that  he  was  kept  at  Bruxelles  on  military 
duty.  Indeed,  I  believe  he  was  engaged  in  laying  siege  to  a 
certain  lady,  who  was  of  the  suite  of  Mme.  de  Soissons,  the 
Prince  of  Savoy's  mother,  who  was  just  dead,  and  who,  like 
the  Flemish  fortresses,  was  taken  and  retaken  a  great  number 
of  times  during  the  war,  and  occupied  by  French,  English,  and 
Imperialists.  Of  course,  Mr.  Esmond  did  not  think  fit  to  en- 
lighten Lady  Castlewood  regarding  the  young  scapegrace's 
doings  ;  nor  had  he  said  a  word  about  tlie  affair  with  Lord 
Mohun,  knowing  how  abhorrent  that  man's  name  was  to  his 
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mistress.  Frank  did  not  waste  mucli  time  or  money  on  pen 
and  ink  ;  and,  when  Harry  came  liome  with  his  general,  only 
writ  two  lines  to  his  mother,  to  say  his  wound  in  the  leg  was 
almost  healed,  that  he  would  keep  his  coming  of  age  next  year 
— that  the  duty  aforesaid  would  keep  him  at  Bruxelles,  and  that 
Cousin  Harry  would  tell  all  the  news. 

But  from  Bruxelles,  knowing  how  the  Lady  Castlewood 
always  liked  to  have  a  letter  about  the  famous  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, my  lord  writ  her  a  long  and  full  one,  and  in  tiiis  he  must 
have  described  the  affair  with  Mohun  ;  for  when  Mr.  Esmond 
came  to  visit  his  mistress  one  day,  early  in  the  new  year,  to  his 
great  wonderment  she  and  her  daughter  bo.  h  came  up  and 
saluted  him,  and  after  them  the  dowager  of  Chelsey,  too, 
whose  chairman  had  just  brought  her  ladyship  from  her  village 
to  Kensington  across  the  fields.  After  this  honor,  I  say,  from 
the  two  ladies  of  Castlewood,  the  dowager  came  forward  in 
great  state,  with  her  grand  tall  headdress  of  King  James' 
reign,  that  she  never  forsook,  and  said,  *  Cousin  Henry,  all  our 
family  have  met,  and  we  thank  you,  cousin,  for  your  noble 
conduct  toward  the  head  of  our  house.'  And  pointing  to  her 
blushing  cheek,  she  made  Mr.  Esmond  aware  that  he  was  to 
enjoy  the  rapture  of  an  embrace  there.  Having  saluted  one 
cheek,  she  turned  to  him  the  other.  *  Cousin  Harry,'  said 
both  the  other  ladies,  in  a  little  chorus,  *  we  thank  you  for  your 
noble  conduct  ; '  and  then  Harry  became  aware  that  the  story 
of  the  Lille  affair  had  come  to  his  kinswomen's  ears.  It  pleased 
him  to  hear  them  all  saluting  him  as  one  of  their  family. 

The  tables  of  the  dining  room  were  laid  for  a  great  enter- 
tainment ;  and  the  ladies  were  in  gala  dresses — my  Lady  of 
Chelsey  in  her  highest  tour^  my  Lady  Viscountess  out  of  black  ; 
and  looking  fair  and  happy  d  ravir ;  and  the  maid  of  honor 
attired  with  that  splendor  wliich  naturally  distinguished  her, 
and  wearing  on  her  beautiful  breast  tlie  French  officer's  star 
which  Frank  had  sent  home  after  Ramillies. 

*■  You  see,  'tis  a  gala  day  with  us,'  says  she,  glancing  down 
to  the  star,  *  and  we  have  our  orders  on.  Does  not  mamma 
look  charming  ?  'Twas  I  dressed  her  !  '  Indeed,  Esmond's 
dear  mistress,  blushing  as  he  looked  at  lier,  with  her  beautiful 
fair  hair,  and  an  elegant  dress,  according  to  the  niode^  appeared 
to  have  the  shape  and  complexion  of  a  girl  of  twenty. 

On  the  table  was  a  fine  sword,  with  a  red  velvet  scabbard, 
and  a  beautiful  chased  silver  handle,  with  a  blue  ribbon  for  a 
sword  knot.  *What  is  this  ?' says  the  captain,  going  up  to 
look  at  this  pretty  piece. 
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Mrs.  Beatrix  advanced  toward  it.     *  Kneel  down,'  says  she  ; 

*  we  dub  you  our  knight  with  this' — and  she  waved  the  sword 
over  his  head.  *  My  Lady  Dowager  hath  given  the  sword, 
and  I  give  the  ribbon,  and  mamma  hath  sewn  on  the  fringe.' 

*Put  the  sword  on  him,  Beatrix,'  says  her  mother.  *You 
are  our  knight,  Harry — our  true  knight.  Take  a  mother's 
thanks  and  pra^^ers  for  defending  her  son,  my  dear,  dear  friend.' 
She  could  say  no  more,  and  even  the  dowager  was  affected,  for 
a  couple  of  rebellious  tears  made  sad  marks  down  those  wrinkled 
old  roses  which  Esmond  had  just  been  allowed  to  salute. 

'We  had  a  letter  from  dearest  Frank,'  his  mother  said, 

*  three  days  since,  while  you  were  on  your  visit  to  your  friend 
Captain  Steele  at  Hampton.  He  told  us  all  that  you  had 
done,  and  how  nobly  you  had  put  yourself  between  him  and 
that — that  wretch.' 

*  And  I  adopt  you  from  this  day,'  says  the  dowager  ;  *  and 
I  wish  I  was  richer  for  your  sake^  son  Esmond,'  she  added  with 
a  wave  of  her  hand  ;  and  as  Mr^  Esmond  dutifully  went  down 
on  his  knee  before  her  ladyship,  she  cast  her  eyes  up  to  the 
ceiling  (the  gilt  chandelier,  and  the  twelve  wax  candles  in  it, 
for  the  party  was  numerous)  and  invoked  a  blessing  from  that 
quarter  upon  the  newly  adopted  soUc 

*  Dear  Frank,'  says  the  other  vicountess,  *  how  fond  he  is  of 
his  military  profession  !  He  is  studying  fortification  very 
hard.  I  wish  he  were  here.  We  shall  keep  his  coming  of  age 
at  Castlewood  next  yerr.' 

*If  the  campaign  permit  us,'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

*  I  am  never  afraid  when  he  is  with  you,'  cries  the  boy's 
mother.     *  I  am  sure  my  Henry  will  always  defend  him.' 

*  But  there  will  be  a  peace  before  next  year  ;  we  know  it  for 
certain,'  cries  the  maid  of  honor.  *Lord  Marlborough  will  be 
dismissed  and  that  horrible  duchess  turned  out  of  all  her  places. 
Her  Majesty  won't  speak  to  her  now.  Did  you  see  her  at 
Bushy,  Harry?  She  is  furious,  and  she  ranges  about  the  Park 
like  a  lioness,  and  ucars  people's  eyes  out.' 

*  And  the  Princess  Anne  will  send  for  somebody,'  says  my 
lady  of  Chelsey,  taking  out  her  medal  and  kissing  it. 

*  Did  you  see  the  king  at  Oudenarde,  Harry  ? '  his  mistress 
asked.  She  was  a  stanch  Jacobite,  and  would  no  more  have 
have  thought  of  denying  her  king  than  her  God. 

*  I  saw  the  young  Hanoverian  only,'  Harry  said.  *  The 
Chevalier  de  St.  George ' 

*  The  king,  sir,  the  king  ! '  said  the  ladies  and  Miss  Beatrix, 
and  she  clapped  her  pretty  hands  and  cried,  *  Vive  le  Roy.' 
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By  this  time  there  came  a  thundering  knock  that  drove  in 
the  doors  of  the  house  almost.  It  was  three  o'clock  and  the 
company  were  arriving,  and  presently  the  servant  announced 
Captain  Steele  and  his  lady. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Steele,  who  were  the  first  to  arrive,  had 
driven  to  Kensington  from  their  country  house,  the  Hovel  at 
Hampton  Wick.  *  Not  from  our  mansion  in  Bloomsbury 
Square,'  as  Mrs.  Steele  took  care  to  inform  the  ladies.  Indeed 
Harry  had  ridden  away  from  Hampton  that  very  morning, 
leaving  the  couple  by  the  ears  ;  for  from  the  chamber  where 
he  lay  in  a  bed  that  was  none  of  the  cleanest,  and  kept  awake 
by  the  company  which  he  had  in  his  own  bed,  and  the  quarrel 
which  was  going  on  in  the  next  room,  he  could  hear  both  night 
and  morning  the  curtain  lecture  which  Mrs.  Steele  was  in  the 
habit  of  administering  to  poor  Dick. 

At  night  it  did  not  matter  so  much  for  the  culprit  ;  Dick 
was  fuddled,  and  when  in  that  way  no  scolding  could  interrupt 
his  benevolence.  Mr.  Esmond  could  hear  him  coaxing  and 
speaking  in  that  maudlin  manner,  which  punch  and  claret  pro- 
duce, to  his  beloved  Prue,  and  beseeching  her  to  remember 
that  there  was  a  distiwisht  officer  ithe  rex  roob  who  would  over- 
hear her.  She  went  on,  nevertheless,  calling  him  a  drunken 
wretch,  and  was  only  interrupted  in  her  harangues  by  the 
captain's  snoring. 

In  the  morning  the  unhappy  victim  awoke  to  a  headache 
and  consciousness,  and  the  dialogue  of  the  night  was  resumed. 
*  Why  do  you  bring  captains  home  to  dinner  when  there's  not 
a  guinea  in  the  house  ?  How  am  I  to  give  dinners  when  you 
leave  me  without  a  shilling?  How  am  I  to  go  trapesing  to 
Kensington  in  my  yellow  satin  sack  before  all  the  fine  com- 
])any  !  I've  nothing  fit  to  put  on  ;  I  never  have  ; '  and  so  the 
dispute  went  on — Mr.  Esmond  interrupting  the  talk  when  it 
seemed  to  be  growing  too  intimate  by  blowing  his  nose  as 
loudly  as  ever  he  could,  at  the  sound  of  which  trumpet  there 
came  a  lull.  But  Dick  was  charming,  though  his  wife  was  odious, 
and  'twas  to  give  Mr.  Steele  pleasure  that  the  ladies  of  Castle- 
wood,  who  were  ladies  of  no  small  fashion,  invited  Mrs.  Steele. 

Besides  the  captain  and  his  lady  there  was  a  great  and 
notable  assemblage  of  company  ;  my  lady  of  Chelsey  having 
sent  her  lackeys  and  liveries  to  aid  the  modest  attendance  at 
Kensington.  There  was  Lieutenant  General  Webb,  Harry's 
kind  patron,  of  whom  the  dowager  took  possession,  and  who 
resplended  in  velvet  and  gold  lace  .;  there  was  Harry's  new 
acquaintance,  the  Right  Honorable   Henry  St.  John,  Esquire, 
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the  general's  kinsman,  who  was  charmed  with  the  Lady  Cas* 
tlewood,  even  more  than  with  her  daughter  ;  there  was  one 
of  the  greatest  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  the  Scots  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  just  created  Duke  of  Brandon  in  England  ;  and 
two  other  noble  lords  of  the  Tory  party,  my  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham,  and  another  I  have  forgot ;  and  for  ladies,  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Ormonde  and  her  daughters,  the  Lady  Mary  and 
the  Lady  Betty,  the  former  one  of  Mistress  Beatrix's  col- 
leagues in  waiting  on  the  queen. 

*  What  a  party  of  Tories  !  '  whispered  Captain  Steele  to 
Esmond,  as  we  were  assembled  in  the  parlor  before  dinner.  In- 
deed, all  the  company  present,  save  Steele,  were  of  that  faction. 

Mr.  St.  John  made  his  special  compliments  to  Mrs.  Steele, 
and  so  charmed  her  that  she  declared  she  would  have  Steele 
a  Tory  too. 

*  Or  will  you  have  me  a  Whig  ? '  says  Mr.  St.  John.  *  I 
think,  madam,  you  could  convert  a  man  to  anything.' 

*  If  Mr.  St.  John  ever  comes  to  Bloomsbury  Square  I  will 
teach  him  what  I  know,'  says  Mrs.  Steele,  dropping  her  hand- 
some eyes.     '  Do  you  know  Bloomsbury  Square  ?' 

*  Do  I  know  the  Mall  ?  Do  I  know  the  opera  ?  Do  I  know 
the  reigning  toast  ?  Why,  Bloomsbury  is  the  very  height  of 
the  mode,'  says  Mr.  St.  John.  *  'Tis  rus  in  urbe.  You  have 
gardens  all  the  way  to  Hampstead,  and  palaces  round  about 
you — Southampton  House  and  Montague  House.' 

*  Where  you  wretches  go  and  fight  duels,'  cries  Mrs.  Steele. 

*  Of  which  the  ladies  are  the  cause  ! '  says  her  entertainer. 
*  Madam,  is  Dick  a  good  swordsman  ?  How  charming  the 
Tatler  is  !  We  all  recognized  your  portrait  in  tlie  forty- 
ninth  number,  and  I  have  been  dying  to  know  you  ever  since 
I  read  it.  "  Aspasia  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
beauteous  order  of  love."  Doth  not  the  passage  run  so  ?  "In 
this  accomplished  lady  love  is  the  constant  effect,  though  it  is 
never  the  design  ;  yet  though  her  mien  carries  much  more 
invitation  than  command,  to  behold  her  is  an  immediate  check 
to  loose  behavior,  and  to  love  her  is  a  liberal  education."  * 

*  Oh,  indeed  ! '  says  Mrs.  Steele,  who  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand a  word  of  what  the  gentleman  was  saying. 

*  Who  could  fail  to  be  accomplished  under  such  a  mistress  V 
says  Mr.  St.  John,  still  gallant  and  bowing. 

*  Mistress  !  upon  my  word,  sir  !  *  cried  the  lady.  *  If  you 
mean  me,  sir,  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  am  the  captain's 
wife.' 

*Sure  we   all  know  it,'  answers  Mr.  St.  John,  keeping  his 
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countenance  very  gravely ;  and  Steele  broke  in,  saying,  *  'Twas 
not  about  Mrs.  Steele  I  writ  that  paper — tliough  I  am  sure  she 
is  worthy  of  any  compliment  I  can  pay  her — but  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings.' 

*  I  hear  Mr.  Addison  is  equally  famous  as  a  wit  and  a  poet,' 
says  Mr.  St.  John.  *  Is  it  true  that  his  hand  is  to  be  found  in 
your  Tatler,  Mr.  Steele  ?  ' 

*  Whether  'tis  the  sublime  or  the  humorous,  no  man  can 
come  near  him,'  cries  Steele. 

*  A  fig,  Dick,  for  your  Mr.  Addison  ! '  cries  out  his  lady  ;  *  a 
gentleman  who  gives  himself  such  airs  and  holds  his  head  so 
high  now.  I  hope  your  ladyship  thinks  as  I  do  ;  I  can't 
bear  those  very  fair  men  with  white  eyelashes — a  black  man 
for  me.'  (All  the  black  men  at  table  applauded,  and  made 
Mrs.  Steele  a  bow  for  this  compliment.)  *  As  for  this  Mr. 
Addison,'  she  went  on,  *  he  comes  to  dine  with  the  captain 
sometimes,  never  says  a  word  to  me,  and  then  they  walk  up- 
stairs, both  tipsy,  to  a  dish  of  tea.  I  remember  your  Mr.  Ad- 
dison when  he  had  but  one  coat  to  his  back,  and  that  with  a 
patch  at  the  elbow.' 

*  Indeed — a  patch  at  the  elbow  !  You  interest  me,'  says 
Mr.  St.  John.  *  'Tis  charming  to  hear  of  one  man  of  letters 
from  the  charming  wife  of  another.' 

*  La,  I  could  tell  you  ever  so  much  about  'em,'  continues  the 
voluble  lady.  *  What  do  you  think  the  captain  has  got  now  ? 
— a  little  hunchback  fellow — a  little  hop-o'-my-thumb  crea- 
ture that  he  calls  a  poet — a  little  popish  brat  ! ' 

*  Hush,  there  are  two  in  the  room,'  whispers  her  companion. 

*  Well,  I  call  him  popish  because  his  name  is  Pope,'  says 
the  lady.  *  'Tis  only  my  joking  way.  And  this  little  dwarf  of 
a  fellow  has  wrote  a  pastoral  poem — all  about  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  you  know.' 

*  A  shepherd  should  have  a  little  crook,'  says  my  mistress, 
laughing  from  her  end  of  the  table  ;  on  which  Mrs.  Steele 
said,  *  She  did  not  know,  but  the  captain  brought  home  this 
queer  little  creature  when  she  was  in  bed  with  her  first  boy, 
and  it  was  a  mercy  he  had  come  no  sooner  ;  and  Dick  raved 
about  his  genus,  and  was  always  raving  about  some  nonsense 
or  other.' 

*  Which  of  the  TatUrs  do  you  prefer,  Mrs.  Steele  ? '  asked 
Mr.  St.  John. 

*  I  never  read  but  one,  and  think  it  all  a  pack  of  rubbish, 
sir,'  says  the  lad3\  '  Such  stuff  about  Bickerstaff,  and  Dis- 
taff, and  Quarterstaff,  as  it  all  is  !     There's  the  captain  going 
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on  Still  with  the  burgundy — I  know  he'll  be  tipsy  before  he 
stops — Captain  Steele  ! ' 

"I  drink  to  your  eyes,  my  dear,'  says  the  captain,  who 
seemed  to  think  his  wife  charming,  and  to  receive  as  genuine 
all  the  satiric  compliments  which  Mr.  St.  John  paid  her. 

All  this  while  the  maid  of  honor  had  been  trying  to  get 
Mr.  Esmond  to  talk,  and  no  doubt  voted  him  a  dull  fellow. 
For,  by  some  mistake,  just  as  he  was  going  to  pop  into  the 
vacant  place,  he  was  placed  far  away  from  Beatrix's  chair,  who 
sat  between  his  Grace  and  my  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  shrugged 
her  lovely  white  shoulders,  and  cast  a  look  as  if  to  say,  *  Pity 
me,'  to  her  cousin.  My  Lord  Duke  and  his  young  neighbor 
were  presently  in  a  very  animated  and  close  conversation. 
Mrs.  Beatrix  could  no  more  help  using  her  eyes  than  the  sun 
can  help  shining,  and  setting  those  it  shines  on  a-burning.  By 
the  time  the  first  course  was  done  the  dinner  seemed  long  to 
Esmond  ;  by  the  time  the  soup  came  he  fancied  they  must 
have  been  hours  at  table  ;  and  as  for  the  sweets  and  jellies  he 
thought  they  never  would  be  done. 

At  length  the  ladies  rose,  Beatrix  throwing  a  Parthian 
glance  at  her  duke  as  she  retreated  ;  a  fresh  bottle  and  glasses 
were  fetched,  and  toasts  were  called.  Mr.  St.  John  asked  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  company  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Brandon.  Another  lord  gave 
General  Webb's  health,  *  and  may  he  get  the  command  the 
bravest  officer  in  the  world  deserves.'  Mr.  Webb  thanked  the 
company,  complimented  his  aid-de-camp,  and  fought  his 
famous  battle  over  again. 

*  II  est  fatiguant,"  whispers  Mr.  St.  John,  '  avec  sa  trom- 
pette  de  Wynendael.' 

Captain  Steele,  who  was  not  of  our  side,  loyally  gave  the 
health  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  general  of  the 
age. 

*  I  drink  to  the  greatest  general  with  all  my  heart,'  sa3'S 
Mr.  Webb  ;  *  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  that  character  of  him. 
My  glass  goes  to  the  general,  and  not  to  the  duke,  Mr.  Steele.' 
And  the  stout  old  gentleman  emptied  his  bumper  ;  to  which 
Dick  replied  by  filling  and  emptying  a  pair  of  brimmers,  one 
for  the  general  and  one  for  the  duke. 

And  now  his  Grace  of  Hamilton,  rising  up  with  flashing 
eyes  (we  had  all  been  drinking  pretty  freely),  proposed  a  toast 
to  the  lovely,  to  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Beatrix  Esmond  ;  we 
all  drank  it  with  cheers,  and  my  Lord  Ashburnham  especially, 
with  a  shout  of  enthusiasm. 
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*  What  a  pity  there  is  a  Duchess  of  Hamilton,'  whispers  St. 
John,  who  drank  more  wine  and  yet  was  more  steady  than 
most  of  the  others,  and  we  entered  the  drawing  room  where  the 
ladies  were  at  their  tea.  As  for  poor  Dick,  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  him  alone  at  the  dining  table,  where  he  was  hiccoughing 
out  the  lines  from  the  *  Campaign,'  in  which  the  greatest  poet 
had  celebrated  the  greatest  general  in  the  world  ;  and  Harry 
Esmond  found  him,  half  an  hour  afterward,  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  liquor,  and  weeping  about  the  treachery  of  Tom  Boxer. 

The  drawing  room  was  all  dark  to  poor  Harry,  in  spite  of 
the  grand  illumination.  Beatrix  scarce  spoke  to  him.  When 
my  Lord  Duke  went  away,  she  practiced  upon  the  next  in  rank, 
and  plied  ray  young  Lord  Ashburnham  with  all  the  f>re  of  her 
eyes  and  the  fascinations  of  her  wit.  Most  of  the  party  were 
set  to  cards,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  after  yawning  in  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Steele,  whom  he  did  not  care  to  pursue  any  more,  and 
talking  in  his  most  brilliant  animated  way  to  Lady  Castlewood, 
whom  he  pronounced  to  be  beautiful,  of  a  far  higher  order  of 
beauty  than  her  daughter,  presently  took  his  leave,  and  went 
his  way.  The  rest  of  the  company  speedily  followed,  my  Lord 
Ashburnham  the  last,  throwing  fiery  glances  at  the  smiling 
young  temptress,  who  had  bewitched  more  hearts  than  his  in 
her  thrall. 

No  doubt,  as  a  kinsman  of  the  house,  Mr.  Esmond  thought 
fit  to  be  the  last  of  all  in  it  ;  he  remained  after  the  coaches  had 
rolled  away — after  his  dowager  aunt's  chair  and  flambeaux 
had  marched  off  in  the  darkness  toward  Chelsey,  and  the 
town's-people  had  gone  to  bed,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the 
square  to  gape  at  the  unusual  assemblage  of  chairs  and  chariots, 
lackeys  and  torchmen.  The  poor  mean  wretch  lingered  yet 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  see  whether  the  girl  would  vouchsafe  him 
a  smile,  or  a  parting  word  of  consolation.  But  her  enthusiasm 
of  the  morning  was  quite  died  out,  or  she  chose  to  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent mood.  She  fell  to  joking  about  the  dowdy  appearance 
of  Lady  Betty,  and  mimicked  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Steele  ; 
and  then  she  put  up  her  little  hand  to  her  mouth  and  yawned, 
lighted  a  taper  and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  dropping 
Mr.  Esmond  a  saucy  courtesy  sailed  off  to  bed. 

*  The  day  began  so  well,  Henry,  that  I  had  hoped  it  might 
have  ended  better,'  was  all  the  consolation  that  poor  Esmond's 
fond  mistress  could  give  him;  and  as  he  trudged  home  through 
the  dark  alone,  he  thought  with  bitter  rage  in  his  heart  and  a 
feeling  of  almost  revolt  against  the  sacrifice  he  had  made. 
*She  would  have  me,'  thought  he,  *  had  I  but  a  name  to  give 
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her.  But  for  ray  promise  to  her  father  I  might  have  my  rank 
and  my  mistress  too.' 

I  suppose  a  man's  vanity  is  stronger  than  any  other  passion 
in  him  ;  for  I  blush  even  now  as  I  recall  the  humiliation  of 
tliose  distant  days,  the  memory  of  which  still  smarts,  though 
the  fever  of  balked  desire  has  passed  away  more  than  a  score 
of  years  ago.  When  the  writer's  descendants  come  to  read 
this  memoir,  I  wonder  will  they  have  lived  to  experience  a 
similar  defeat  and  shame  ?  Will  they  ever  have  knelt  to  a 
woman,  who  has  listened  to  them  and  played  with  them  and 
laughed  with  them — who,  beckoning  them  with  lures  and  ca- 
resses, and  with  Yes  smiling  from  her  eyes,  has  tricked  them  on 
to  their  knees,  and  turned  her  back  and  left  them.  All  this 
shame  Mr.  Esmond  had  to  undergo  ;  and  he  submitted,  and 
revolted,  and  presently  came  crouching  back  for  more. 

After  this  festa  my  young  Lord  Ashburnham's  coach  was 
forever  rolling  in  and  out  of  Kensington  Square  ;  his  lady 
mother  came  to  visit  Esmond's  mistress,  and  at  every  assembly 
in  the  town,  wherever  the  maid  of  honor  made  her  appearance, 
you  might  be  pretty  sure  to  see  the  young  gentleman  in  a  new 
suit  every  week,  and  decked  out  in  all  the  finery  that  his  tailor 
or  embroiderer  could  furnish  for  him.  My  lord  was  forever 
paying  Mr.  Esmond  compliments,  bidding  liim  to  dinner,  of- 
fering him  horses  to  ride,  and  giving  him  a  thousand  uncouth 
marks  of  respect  and  good  will.  At  last,  one  night  at  the 
coffeehouse,  whither  my  lord  came  considerably  flushed  and 
excited  with  drink,  he  rushes  up  to  Mr.  Esmond  and  cries  out, 
*  Give  me  joy,  my  dearest  colonel ;  I  am  the  happiest  of  men.' 

'  Thehappiestof  men  needsnodearest  colonel  togive  him  joy,' 
says  Mr.  Esmond.    *  What  is  the  cause  of  this  supreme  felicity  ? ' 

*  Haven't  you  heard?'  says  he.  *  Don't  j^ou  know?  I 
thought  the  family  told  you  everything.  The  adorable  Beatrix 
hath  promised  to  be  mine.' 

*  What !  '  cries  out  Mr.  Esmond  who  had  spent  happy 
hours  with  Beatrix  that  very  morning  ;  had  writ  verses  for  her 
that  she  had  sung  at  the  harpsichord. 

*  Yes,'  says  he,  *  I  waited  on  her  to-day.  I  saw  you  walk- 
ing toward  Knightsbridge  as  I  passed  in  my  coach  ;  and  she 
looked  so  lovely  and  spoke  so  kind  that  I  couldn't  help  going 
down  on  my  knees,  and — and — sure  I  am  the  happiest  of  men 
in  all  the  world  ;  and  I'm  very  j^oung  ,•  but  she  says  I  shall  get 
older ;  and  you  know  I  -shall  be  of  age  in  four  months  ;  and 
there's  very  little  difference  between  us  ;  and  I'm  so  happj^  1 
should  like  to  treat  the  company  to  something.     Let  us  have 
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a  bottle — a  dozen  bottles — and  drink  the  health  of  the  finest 
woman  in  England.' 

Esmond  left  tlie  young  lord  tossing  off  bumper  after  bumper, 
and  strolled  away  to  Kensington  to  ask  whether  the  news  was 
true.  'Twas  only  too  sure  ;  his  mistress'  sad,  compassionate 
face  told  him  the  story  ;  and  then  she  related  what  particulars 
of  it  she  knew,  and  how  my  young  lord  had  made  his  offer  half 
an  hour  after  Esmond  went  away  that  morning,  and  in  the  ver^^ 
ix)om  where  the  song  yet  lay  on  the  harpsichord  which  Esmond 
had  writ  and  they  had  sung  together. 


BOOK  III. 

CONTAINING  THE  END  OF  MR.  ESMOND'S  ADVENTURES  IN 
ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I   COME    TO   AN   END   OF   MY   BATTLES   AND   BRUISES. 

That  feverish  desire  to  gain  a  little  reputation  which  Es- 
mond had  had  left  him  now,  perhaps,  that  he  had  attained 
some  portion  of  his  wish,  and  the  great  motive  of  his  ambition 
was  over.  His  desire  for  military  honor  was  that  it  might 
raise  him  in  Beatrix's  eyes.  'Twas,  next  to  nobility  and 
wealth,  the  only  kind  of  rank  she  valued.  It  was  the  stake 
quickest  won  or  lost  too  ;  for  law  is  a  very  long  game  that 
requires  a  life  to  practice  ;  and  to  be  distinguished  in  letters 
or  the  church  would  not  have  forwarded  the  poor  gentleman's 
plans  in  the  least.  So  he  had  no  suit  to  play  but  the  red  one, 
and  he  played  it  ;  and  this,  in  truth,  was  the  reason  of  his 
speedy  promotion,  for  he  exposed  himself  more  than  most 
gentlemen  do,  and  risked  more  to  win  more.  Is  he  the  only 
man  that  hath  set  his  life  against  a  stake  which  may  not  be 
worth  the  winning  ?  Another  risks  his  life  (and  his  honor, 
too,  sometimes)  against  a  bundle  of  banknotes  or  a  yard  of 
blue  ribbon  or  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  some  for  the  mere 
pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  sport,  as  a  field  of  a  hundred 
huntsmen  will  do,  each  outbawling  and  outgalloping  the 
other  at  the  tail  of  a  dirty  fox  that  is  to  be  the  prize  of 
the  foremost  happy  conqueror. 

When  he  heard  this  news  of  Beatrix's  engagement  in  mar- 
riage, Colonel  Esmond  knocked  under  to  his  fate  and  resolved 
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to  surrender  his  sword,  that  could  win  him  nothing  now  he 
cared  for  ;  and  in  this  dismal  frame  of  mind  he  determined  to 
retire  from  the  regiment,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  captain 
next  in  rank  to  him,  who  happened  to  be  a  young  gentlefnan 
of  good  fortune,  who  eagerly  paid  Mr.  Esmond  a  thousand 
guineas  for  his  majority  in  Webb's  regiment,  and  was  knocked 
on  the  head  the  next  campaign.  Perhaps  Esmond  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  share  his  fate.  He  was  more  the  Knight 
of  the  Woeful  Countenance  than  ever  he  had  been.  His 
moodiness  must  have  made  him  perfectly  odious  to  his  friends 
under  the  tents,  who  like  a  jolly  fellow,  and  laugh  at  a  melan- 
choly warrior  always  sighing  after  Dulcinea  at  home. 

Both  the  ladies  of  Castlewood  approved  of  Mr.  Esmond 
quitting  the  army,  and  his  kind  general  coincided  in  his  wish 
of  retirement  and  helped  in  a  transfer  of  his  commission, 
which  brought  a  pretty  sum  into  his  pocket.  But  when  the 
commander  in  chief  came  home,  and  was  forced,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  appoint  Lieutenant  General  Webb  to  the  command 
of  a  division  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  the  lieutenant  general 
prayed  Colonel  Esmond  so  urgently  to  be  his  aid-de-camp  and 
military  secretary  that  Esmond  could  not  resist  his  kind  pa- 
tron's entreaties,  and  again  took  the  field,  not  attached  to  any 
regiment,  but  under  Webb's  orders.  What  must  have  been 
the  continued  agonies  of  fears*  and  apprehensions  which 
racked  the  gentle  breasts  of  wives  and  matrons  in  those  dread- 
ful days,  when  every  Gazette  brought  accounts  of  deaths  and 
battles,  and  when,  the  present  anxiety  over,  and  the  beloved 
persons  escaped,  the  doubt  still  remained  that  a  battle  might 
be  fought,  possibly,  of  which  the  next  Flanders  letter  would 
bring  the  account ;  so  they,  the  poor,  tender  creatures,  had  to 
go  on  sickening  and  trembling  through  the  whole  campaign. 
Whatever  these  terrors  were  on  the  part  of  Esmond's  mistress 
(and  that  tenderest  of  women  must  have  felt  them  most  keenly 
for  both  her  sons,  as  she  called  them),  she  never  allowed  them 
outwardly  to  appear,  but  hid  her  apprehension  as  she  did  her 
charities  and  devotions.  'Twas  only  by  chance  that  Esmond, 
wandering  in  Kensington,  found  his  mistress  coming  out  of  a 
mean  cottage  there,  and  heard  that  she  had  a  score  of  poor 
retainers  whom  she  visited  and  comforted  in  their  sickness 
and  poverty,  and  who  blessed  her  daily.  She  attended  the 
early  church  daily  (though  of  a  Sunday,  especially,  she  encour- 
aged and  advanced  all  sorts  of  cheerfulness  and  innocent 
gayety  in  her  little  household),  and  by  notes  entered  into  a 
tablebook  of  hers  at  this  time,  and  devotional  compositions 
*  What  indeed  ?    Ps.  xci.  2,  3,  7.— R.  E. 
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writ  with  a  sweet,  artless  fervor,  such  as  the  best  divines  could 
not  surpass,  showed  how  fond  her  heart  was,  how  humble  and 
pious  her  spirit,  what  pangs  of  apprehension  she  endured 
silently,  and  with  what  a  faithful  reliance  she  committed  the 
care  of  those  she  loved  to theawful  Dispenser  of  death  and  life. 

As  for  her  ladyship  at  Chelsey,  Esmond's  newly  adopted 
mother,  she  was  now  of  an  age  when  the  danger  of  any  second 
party  doth  not  disturb  the  rest  much.  She  cared  for  trumps 
more  than  for  most  things  in  life.  She  was  firm  enough  in 
her  own  faith,  but  no  longer  very  bitter  against  ours.  She 
had  a  very  good-natured,  easy  French  director,  M.  Gauthier 
by  name,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  the  world,  and  would  take 
a  hand  of  cards  with  Dean  Atterbury,  my  lady's  neighbor  at 
Chelsey,  and  was  well  with  all  the  High  Church  party.  No 
doubt  M.  Gauthier  knew  what  Esmond's  peculiar  position  was, 
for  he  corresponded  with  Holt  and  always  treated  Colonel 
Esmond  with  particular  respect  and  kindness  ;  but  for  good 
reasons  the  colonel  and  the  abbe  never  spoke  on  this  matter 
together,  and  so  they  remained  perfect  good  friends. 

All  the  frequenters  of  my  lady  of  Chelsey's  house  were  of 
the  Tory  and  High  Church  party.  Madam  Beatrix  was  as 
frantic  about  the  king  as  her  elderly  kinswoman  ;  she  wore 
his  picture  on  her  heart  ;  she  had  a  piece  of  his  hair  ;  she 
vowed  he  was  the  most  injured,  and  gallant,  and  accomplished, 
and  unfortunate,  and  beautiful  of  princes.  Steele,  who  quai*- 
reled  with  very  many  of  his  Tory  friends,  but  never  with 
Esmond,  used  to  tell  the  colonel  that  his  kinswoman's  house 
was  a  rendezvous  of  Tory  intrigues  ;  that  Gauthier  was  a  spy  ; 
that  Atterbury  was  a  spy  ;  that  letters  were  constantly  going 
from  that  house  to  the  queen  at  St.  Germains  ;  on  which  Es- 
mond, laughing,  would  reply,  that  they  used  to  say  in  the  army 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  spy  too,  and  as  much  in  corre- 
spondence with  that  family  as  any  Jesuit.  And  without 
entering  very  eagerly  into  the  controversy,  Esmond  had 
frankly  taken  the  side  of  his  family.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
King  James  II.  was  undoubtedly  King  of  England  by  right  ; 
and  at  his  sister's  death  it  would  be  better  to  have  him 
than  a  foreigner  over  us.  No  man  admired  King  William 
more  ;  a  hero  and  a  conqueror,  the  bravest,  justest,  wisest  of 
men — but  'twas  by  the  sword  he  conquered  the  country,  and 
held  and  governed  it  by  the  very  same  right  that  the  great 
Cromwell  held  it,  who  was  truly  and  greatly  a  sovereign. 
But  that  a  foreign  despotic  prince  out  of  Germany,  who 
happened    to    be   descended    from    King    James    I.,  should 
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take  possession  of  this  empire,  seemed  to  Mr.  Esmond  a  mon- 
strous injustice — at  least,  every  Englishman  had  a  right  to 
protest,  and  the  English  prince,  the  heir  at  law,  the  first  of  all. 
What  man  of  spirit  with  such  a  cause  would  not  back  it  ? 
What  man  of  honor  with  such  a  crown  to  win  would  not 
fight  for  it  ?  But  that  race  was  destined.  That  prince  had 
himself  against  him,  an  enemy  he  could  not  overcome.  He 
never  dared  to  draw  his  sword,  though  he  had  it.  He  let  his 
chances  slip  by  as  he  lay  in  the  lap  of  opera  girls,  or  sniveled 
at  the  knees  of  priests,  asking  pardon  ;  and  the  blood  of  heroes, 
and  the  devotedness  of  honest  hearts,  and  endurance,  courage, 
fidelity,  were  all  spent  for  him  in  vain. 

But  let  us  return  to  my  lady  of  Chelsey,  who,  when  her 
son  Esmond  announced  to  her  ladyship  that  he  proposed  to 
make  the  ensuing  campaign,  took  leave  of  him  with  perfect 
alacrity,  and  was  down  to  piquet  with  her  gentlewoman  before 
he  had  well  quitted  the  room  on  his  last  visit.  *  Tierce  to  a 
king,'  were  the  last  words  he  ever  heard  her  say  :  the  game  of 
life  was  pretty  nearly  over  for  the  good  lady,  and  three  months 
afterward  she  took  to  her  bed,  where  she  flickered  out  without 
any  pain,  so  the  Abbe  Gauthier  wrote  over  to  Mr.  Esmond, 
then  with  his  general  on  the  frontier  of  France.  The  Lady 
Castlewood  was  with  her  at  her  ending,  and  had  written  too, 
but  these  letters  must  have  been  taken  by  a  privateer  in  the 
packet  that  brought  them,  for  Esmond  knew  nothing  of  their 
contents  until  his  return  to  England. 

My  Lady  Castlewood  had  left  everything  to  Colonel  Es» 
mond  ;  *  as  a  reparation  for  the  wrong  done  to  him,'  'twas 
writ  in  her  will.  But  her  fortune  was  not  much,  for  it  never 
had  been  large,  and  the  honest  viscountess  had  wisely  sunk 
most  of  the  money  she  had  upon  the  annuity  wliicli  terminated 
with  her  life.  However,  there  was  the  house  and  furniture, 
plate  and  pictures  at  Chelsey,  and  a  sum  of  money  lying  at 
her  merchant's.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  which  altogether  would 
realize  a  sum  of  near  £300  per  annum,  so  that  Mr.  Esmond 
found  himself,  if  not  rich,  at  least  easy  for  life.  Likewise 
there  were  the  famous  diamonds,  which  had  been  said  to  be 
worth  fabulous  sums,  though  the  goldsmith  pronounced  tliey 
would  fetch  no  more  than  £4000.  These  diamonds,  however, 
Colonel  Esmond  reserved,  having  a  special  use  for  them  :  but 
the  Chelsey  house,  plate,  goods,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  articles  which  he  kept  back,  were  sold  by  his  orders  ;  and 
the  sums  resulting  from  the  sale  invested  in  the  public  securi- 
ties so  as  to  realize  the  aforesaid  annual  income  of  £300- 
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Having  now  something  to  leave,  he  made  a  will  and  dis 
patched  it  home.  The  army  was  now  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  a  great  battle  expected  every  day.  'Twas  known 
that  the  general  in  chief  was  in  disgrace,  and  the  parties  at 
home  strong  against  him  ;  and  there  was  no  stroke  this  great 
and  resolute  player  would  not  venture  to  recall  his  fortune 
when  it  seemed  desperate.  Frank  Castlewood  was  with  Col- 
onel Esmond,  his  general  having  gladly  taken  tlie  young 
nobleman  on  to  his  staff.  His  studies  of  fortifications  at 
Bruxelles  were  over  by  this  time.  The  fort  he  was  besieging 
had  yielded,  I  believe,  and  my  lord  had  not  only  marched  in 
with  flying  colors,  but  marched  out  again.  He  used  to  tell  his 
boyish  wickednesses  with  admirable  humor,  and  was  the  most 
charming  young  scapegrace  in  the  army. 

'Tis  needless  to  say  that  Colonel  Esmond  had  left  every 
penny  of  his  little  fortune  to  this  boy.  It  was  the  colonel's 
firm  conviction  that  the  next  battle  would  put  an  end  to  him  ; 
for  he  felt  aweary  of  the  sun,  and  quite  ready  to  bid  that  and 
the  earth  farewell.  Frank  would  not  listen  to  his  comrade's 
gloomy  forebodings,  but  swore  they  would  keep  his  birthday  at 
Castlewood  that  autumn,  after  the  campaign.  He  had  heard 
of  the  engagement  at  home.  *  If  Prince  Eugene  goes  to  Lon- 
don,' says  Frank,  *  and  'Trix  can  get  hold  of  him,  she'll  jilt 
Ashburnham  for  his  Highness.  I  tell  you,  she  used  to  make 
eyes  at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  she  was  only  fourteen 
and  ogling  poor  little  Blandford.  I  wouldn't  marry  her,  Harry 
— no,  not  if  her  eyes  were  twice  as  big.  I'll  take  my  fun.  I'll 
enjoy  for  the  next  three  years  every  possible  pleasure.  I'll  sow 
my  wild  oats  then,  and  marry  some  quiet,  steady,  modest,  sen- 
sible viscountess,  hunt  my  harriers,  and  settle  down  at  Castle- 
wood. Perhaps  I'll  represent  the  county — no,  damme,  ?/o?i 
shall  represent  the  county.  You  have  the  brains  of  the  family. 
By  the  Lord,  m}^  dear  old  Harry,  you  have  the  best  head  and 
the  kindest  heart  in  all  the  army  ;  and  every  man  says  so — 
and  when  the  queen  dies,  and  the  king  comes  back,  why 
shouldn't  you  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  be  a  minister, 
and  be  made  a  peer,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  You  be  shot  in 
the  next  action  !  I  wager  a  dozen  of  burgundy  you  are  not 
touched.  Mohun  is  well  of  his  wound.  He  is  always  with 
Corporal  John  now.  As  soon  as  ever  I  see  his  ugly  face  I'll 
spit  in  it.  I  took  lessons  of  Father — of  C'aptain  Holt  at  Brux- 
elles. What  a  man  that  is !  He  knows  everything.'  Esmond 
bade  Frank  have  a  care  ;  that  Father  Holt's  knowledge  was 
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rather  dangerous  ;  not,  indeed,  knowing  as  yet  how  far  the 
father  had  pushed  his  instructions  with  his  young  pupil. 

The  gazetteers  and  writers,  both  of  the  French  and  English 
side,  have  given  accounts  sufficient  of  that  bloody  battle  of 
Blarignies  or  Malplaquet,  which  was  the  last  and  the  hardest 
earned  of  the  victories  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  In 
that  tremendous  combat  near  upon  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  were  engaged,  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  whom 
were  slain  or  wounded  (the  Allies  lost  twice  as  many  men  as 
they  killed  of  the  French,  whom  they  conquered)  ;  and  this 
dreadful  slaughter  very  likely  took  place  because  a  great  gen- 
eral's credit  was  shaken  at  home,  and  he  thought  to  restore  it 
by  a  victory.  If  such  were  the  motives  which  induced  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  to  venture  tiiat  prodigious  stake,  and  desper- 
ately sacrifice  thirty  thousand  brave  lives,  so  that  he  might 
figure  once  more  in  a  Gazette^  and  hold  his  places  and  pensions 
a  little  longer,  the  event  defeated  the  dreadful  and  selfish 
design,  for  the  victory  was  purchased  at  a  cost  which  no  nation, 
greedy  of  glory  as  it  may  be,  would  willingly  pay  for  any 
triumph.  The  gallantry  of  the  French  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  furious  bravery  of  their  assailants.  We  took  a  few  score 
of  their  flags  and  a  few  pieces  of  their  artillery  ;  but  we  left 
twenty  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  world  round 
about  the  intrenched  lines,  from  which  the  enemy  was  driven. 
He  retreated  In  perfect  good  order  ;  the  panic-spell  seemed  to 
be  broke  under  which  the  French  had  labored  ever  since  the 
disaster  of  Hochstedt  ;  and,  fighting  now  on  the  threshold  of 
their  countr3%  they  showed  an  heroic  ardor  of  resistance  such 
as  had  never  met  us  in  the  course  of  their  aggressive  war. 
Had  the  battle  been  more  successful,  the  conqueror  might  have 
got  the  price  for  which  he  waged  it.  As  it  was  (and  justly',  I 
think),  the  party  adverse  to  the  duke  in  England  were  indig- 
nant at  the  lavish  extravagance  of  slaughter,  and  demanded 
more  eagerly  than  ever  the  recall  of  a  chief  whose  cupidity  and 
desperation  might  urge  him  farther  still.  After  this  bloody 
fight  at  Malplaquet,  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  in  the  Dutch 
quarters  and  our  own,  and  among  the  very  regiments  and  com- 
manders whose  gallantry  was  most  conspicuous  upon  this 
friglitful  day  of  carnage,  the  general  cry  was,  that  there  was 
enough  of  the  war.  The  French  were  driven  back  into  their 
own  boundary,  and  all  their  conquests  and  booty  of  Flanders 
disgorged.  As  for  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  with  whom  our  com- 
mander in  chief,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  consorted  more  closely 
than  ever,  'twas  known  that  he  was  animated  not  merely  by  a 
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political  hatred,  but  by  personal  rage  against  the  old  French 
king  ;  the  Imperial  generalissimo  never  forgot  the  slight  put 
by  Lewis  upon  the  Abbe  de  Savoie  ;  and  in  the  humiliation  or 
ruin  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
found  his  account.  But  what  were  these  quarrels  to  us,  the 
free  citizens  of  England  and  Holland  ?  Despot  as  he  was,  the 
French  monarch  was  yet  the  chief  of  European  civilization, 
more  venerable  in  his  age  and  misfortunes  than  at  the  period 
of  his  most  splendid  successes  ;  while  his  opponent  was  but  a 
semi-barbarous  tyrant,  with  a  pillaging,  murderous  host  of 
Croats  and  Pandours  composing  a  half  of  his  army,  filling 
our  camp  with  their  strange  figures,  bearded  like  the  miscreant 
Turks  their  neighbors,  and  carrying  into  Christian  warfare 
their  native  heathen  habits  of  rapine,  lust,  and  murder.  Why 
should  the  best  blood  in  England  and  France  be  shed  in  order 
that  the  Holy  Roman  and  Apostolic  master  of  these  ruffians 
should  have  his  revenge  over  the  Christian  king?  And  it  was 
to  this  end  we  were  fighting  ;  for  this  that  every  village  and 
family  in  England  was  deploring  the  death  of  beloved  sons 
and  fathers.  We  dared  not  speak  to  each  other,  even  at 
table,  of  Malplaquet,  so  frightful  were  the  gaps  left  in  our 
army  by  the  cannon  of  that  bloody  action.  'T  was  heartrending 
for  an  officer  who  had  a  heart  to  look  down  his  line  on  a  parade 
day  after  ward, and  miss  hundreds  of  faces  of  comrades — humble 
or  of  high  rank — that  had  gathered  but  yesterday  full  of 
courage  and  cheerfulness  round  the  torn  and  blackened  flags. 
Where  were  our  friends?  As  the  great  duke  reviewed  us, 
riding  along  our  lines  with  his  fine  suite  of  prancing  aids-de- 
camp and  generals,  stopping  here  and  there  to  thank  an  officer, 
with  those  eager  smiles  and  bows  of  which  his  Grace  was  always 
lavish,  scarce  a  huzza  could  be  got  for  hira,  though  Cadogan, 
with  an  oath,  rode  up  and  cried,  *  D — n  you,  why  don't  you 
cheer  ?  '  But  the  men  had  no  heart  for  that  ;  not  one  of  them 
but  was  thinking, 'Where's  my  comrade?  where's  my  brother 
that  fought  by  me,  or  my  dear  captain  that  led  me  yester- 
day ? '  'Twas  the  most  gloomy  pageant  I  ever  looked  on  ; 
and  the  *  Te  Deum'  sung  by  our  chaplains,  the  most  woeful 
and  dreary  satire. 

Esmond's  general  added  one  more  to  the  many  marks  of 
honor  which  he  had  received  in  the  front  of  a  score  of  battles, 
and  got  a  wound  in  the  groin,  which  laid  him  on  his  back  ;  and 
you  may  be  sure  he  consoled  himself  by  abusing  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  as  he  lay  groaning.  *  Corporal  John's  as  fond  of 
me,' he  used  to  say,  *a8  King  David  was  of  General  Uriah  j 
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and  so  he  always  gives  me  the  post  of  danger.'  He  persisted 
till  his  dying  day  in  believing  that  the  duke  intended  that  he 
should  be  beat  at  Wynendael,  and  sent  him  purposely  with  a 
small  force,  hoping  that  he  might  be  knocked  on  the  head 
there.  Esmond  and  Frank  Castlewood  both  escaped  without 
hurt,  though  the  division  which  our  general  commanded  suf- 
fered even  more  than  any  other,  having  to  sustain  not  only  the 
fury  of  the  enemy's  cannonade,  which  was  very  hot  and  well 
served,  but  the  furious  and  repeated  charges  of  the  famous 
Maison  du  Roy,  which  we  had  received  and  beat  off  again 
and  again,  with  volleys  of  shot  and  hedges  of  iron,  and  our  four 
lines  of  musketeers  and  pikemen.  They  said  the  King  of  Eng- 
land cliarged  us  no  less  than  twelve  times  that  day,  along 
with  the  French  household.  Esmond's  late  regiment.  General 
Webb's  own  Fusileers,  served  in  the  division  which  their  colo- 
nel commanded.  The  general  was  thrice  in  the  center  of 
the  square  of  the  Fusileers,  calling  the  fire  at  the  French 
charges,  and,  after  the  action,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
sent  his  compliments  to  his  old  regiment  and  their  colonel  for 
their  behavior  on  the  field. 

We  drank  my  Lord  Castlewood's  health  and  majority,  the 
25th  of  September,  the  army  being  then  before  Mons  ;  and 
here  Colonel  Esmond  was  not  so  fortunate  as  he  had  been  in 
actions  much  more  dangerous,  and  was  hit  by  a  spent  ball  just 
above  the  place  where  his  former  wound  was,  which  caused  the 
old  wound  to  open  again,  fever,  spitting  of  blood,  and  other 
ugly  symptoms  to  ensue  ;  and,  in  a  word,  brought  him  near  to 
death's  door.  The  kind  lad,  his  kinsman,  attended  his  elder 
comrade  with  a  very  praiseworthy  affectionateness  and  care 
until  he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger  by  the  doctors,  when 
Frank  went  off,  passed  the  winter  at  Bruxelles,  and  besieged, 
no  doubt,  some  other  fortress  there.  Very  few  lads  would  have 
given  up  their  pleasures  so  long  and  so  gayly  as  Frank  did  ; 
his  cheerful  prattle  soothed  many  long  days  of  Esmond's  pain 
and  languor.  Frank  was  supposed  to  be  still  at  his  kinsman's 
bedside  for  a  month  after  he  had  left  it,  for  letters  came  from 
his  mother  at  home  full  of  thanks  to  the  younger  gentleman  for 
his  care  of  his  elder  brother  (so  it  pleased  Esmond's  mistress 
now  affectionately  to  style  him)  ;  nor  was  Mr.  Esmond  in  a 
hurry  to  undeceive  her,  when  the  good  3'oung  fellow  was  gone 
for  his  Christmas  holiday.  It  was  as  pleasant  to  Esmond  on 
his  couch  to  watch  the  young  man's  pleasure  at  the  idea  of 
being  free,  as  to  note  his  simple  efforts  to  disguise  his  satisfac- 
tion on  going  away.     There  are  days  when  a  flask  of  cham- 
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pagne  at  a  cabaret,  and  a  red-clieeked  partner  to  sliare  it,  are 
too  strong  temptations  for  any  young  fellow  of  spirit.  I  am 
not  going  to  play  the  moralist  and  cry  *  Fie.'  For  ages  past, 
I  know  liow  old  men  preach  and  what  young  men  practice, 
and  that  patriarchs  have  had  their  weak  moments  too,  long 
since  Father  Noah  toppled  over  after  discovering  the  vine. 
Frank  went  off  then  to  his  pleasures  at  Bruxelles,  in  which 
capital  many  young  fellows  of  our  army  declared  they  found 
infinitely  greater  diversion  even  than  in  London,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Esmond  remained  in  his  sick  room,  where  he  wrote  a 
fine  comedy  that  his  mistress  pronounced  to  be  sublime,  and 
that  was  acted  no  less  than  three  successive  nights  in  London 
in  the  next  year. 

Here,  as  he  lay  nursing  himself,  ubiquitous  Mr.  Holt  reap- 
peared and  stopped  a  whole  month  at  Mons,  where  he  not 
only  won  over  Colonel  Esmond  to  the  king's  side  in  politics 
(that  side  being  alwaj^s  held  by  the  Esmond  family),  but 
where  he  endeavored  to  reopen  the  controversial  question 
between  the  churches  once  more,  and  to  recall  Esmond  to  that 
religion  in  which  in  his  infancy  he  had  been  baptized.  Holt 
was  a  casuist,  both  dexterous  and  learned,  and  presented  the 
case  between  the  English  Church  and  his  own  in  such  a  way 
that  those  who  granted  his  premises  ought  certainly  to  allow 
his  conclusions.  He  touched  on  Esmond's  delicate  state  of 
health,  chance  of  dissolution,  and  so  forth,  and  enlarged  upon 
the  immense  b(  nefits  that  the  sick  man  was  likely  to  forego — 
benefits  which  the  Church  of  England  did  not  deny  to  those 
of  the  Roman  communion,  as  how  should  she,  being  derived 
from  that  church  and  only  an  offshoot  from  it  ?  But  Mr. 
Esmond  said  that  his  church  was  the  church  of  his  country, 
and  to  that  he  chose  to  remain  faithful  ;  other  people  were 
welcome  to  worship  and  to  subscribe  any  other  set  of  articles, 
whether  at  Rome  or  at  Augsburg.  But  if  the  good  father 
meant  that  Esmond  should  join  the  Roman  communion  for 
fear  of  consequences,  and  that  all  England  ran  the  risk  of 
being  damned  for  heresy,  Esmond,  for  one,  was  perfectly 
willing  to  take  his  chance  of  the  penalty  along  with  the 
countless  millions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  were  bred  in 
the  same  faith,  and  along  with  some  of  the  noblest,  the  truest, 
the  purest,  the  wisest,  the  most  pious  and  learned  men  and 
women  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  political  question,  in  that  Mr.  Esmond  could 
agree  with  the  father  much  more  readily,  and  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  thougli,  perhaps,  in   a  different  wayc     The 
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right  divine,  about  which  Dr.  Sacheverel  and  the  High  Church 
party  in  England  were  just  now  making  a  bother,  they  were 
welcome  to  hold  as  they  chose.  If  Richard  Cromwell  and 
his  father  before  him  had  been  crowned  and  anointed  (and 
bishops  enough  would  have  been  found  to  do  it),  it  seemed  to 
Mr.  Esmond  that  they  would  have  had  the  right  divine  just 
as  much  as  any  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  or  Stuart.  But  the 
desire  of  the  country  being  unquestionably  for  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  Esmond  thought  an  English  king  out  of  St. 
Germains  was  better  and  fitter  than  a  German  prince  from 
Herrenhausen,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  nation, 
some  other  Englishman  might  be  found  to  take  his  place  ; 
and  so,  though  with  no  frantic  enthusiasm  or  worship  of  that 
monstrous  pedigree  which  the  Tories  choose  to  consider 
divine,  he  was  ready  to  say,  '  God  save  King  James  ! '  when 
Queen  Anne  went  the  way  of  kings  and  commoners. 

*I  fear,  colonel,  you  are  no  better  than  a  republican  at 
heart,'  says  the  priest,  with  a  sigh. 

*I  am  an  Englishman,'  says  Harry,  *  and  take  my  country 
as  I  find  her.  The  will  of  the  nation  being  for  church  and  king, 
I  am  for  church  and  king  too,  but  English  church  and  English 
king;  and  that  iswhyyourchurchisn'tmine,thoughyourkingis.* 

Though  they  lost  the  day  at  Malplaquet,  it  was  the  French 
who  were  elated  by  that  action,  while  the  conquerors  were  dis- 
pirited by  it ;  and  the  enemy  gathered  together  a  larger  army 
than  ever,  and  made  prodigious  efforts  for  the  next  campaign. 
Marshal  Berwick  was  with  the  French  this  year  ;  and  we  heard 
that  Mareschal  Villars  was  still  suffering  of  his  wound,  was 
eager  to  bring  our  duke  to  action,  and  vowed  he  would  fight  us 
in  his  coach.  Young  Castlewood  came  flying  back  from  Brux- 
elles  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  fighting  was  to  begin,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  announced  about 
May.  *  It's  the  king's  third  campaign  and  it's  mine,'  Frank 
liked  saying.  He  was  come  back  a  greater  Jacobite  than  ever, 
and  Esmond  suspected  that  some  fair  conspirators  at  Bruxelles 
had  been  inflaming  the  young  man's  ardor.  Indeed,  he  owned 
that  he  had  a  message  from  the  queen,  Beatrix'  godmother, 
who  had  given  her  name  to  Frank's  sister  the  year  before  he 
and  his  sovereign  were  born. 

However  desirous  Marshal  Villars  might  be  to  fight,  my 
Lord  Duke  did  not  seem  disposed  to  indulge  him  this  campaign. 
Last  year  his  Grace  had  been  all  for  the  Whigs  and  Hanoveri- 
ans ;  but  finding,  on  going  to  England,  his  country  cold  toward 
himself,  and  the  people  in  a  ferment  of  High  Church  loyalty, 
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the  duke  comes  back  to  bis  array,  cooled  toward  the  Hano- 
verians, cautious  witb  the  Imperialists,  and  particularly  civil 
and  polite  toward  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  'Tis  certain 
that  messages  and  letters  were  continually  passing  between 
his  Grace  and  his  brave  nephew  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  the 
opposite  camp.  No  man's  caresses  were  more  opportune  than 
his  Grace's,  and  no  man  ever  uttered  expressions  of  regard  and 
affection  more  generouslj^  lie  professed  to  M.  de  Torcy,  so 
Mr.  St.  John  told  the  writer,  quite  an  eagerness  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  for  the  exiled  queen  and  her  family;  nay,  more,  I  believe, 
this  year  he  parted  with  a  portion  of  the  most  precious  jjart  of 
himself — his  money — which  he  sent  over  to  the  royal  exiles. 
Mr.  Tunstal,  who  was  in  the  prince's  service,  was  twice  or  thrice 
in  and  out  of  our  camp  ;  the  French  in  theirs  of  Arlieu  and 
about  Arras.  A  little  river,  the  Canihe  I  think  'twas  called 
(but  this  is  writ  away  from  books  and  Europe  ;  and  the  only 
map  the  writer  hath  of  these  scenes  of  his  jouth  bears  no  mark 
of  this  little  stream),  divided  our  pickets  from  the  enemy's. 
Our  sentries  talked  across  the  stream  when  they  could  make 
themselves  understood  to  each  other,  and  when  they  could  not 
grinned  and  handed  each  other  their  brandy-flasks  or  their 
pouches  of  tobacco.  And  one  fine  day  of  June,  riding  thither 
with  the  ofiicer  who  visited  the  outpostis  (Colonel  Esmond  was 
taking  an  airing  on  horseback,  being  too  weak  for  military 
duty),  they  came  to  this  river  where  a  number  of  English  and 
Scots  were  assembled,  talking  to  the  good-natured  enemy  on 
the  other  side. 

Esmond  was  especially  amused  with  the  talk  of  one  long  fel- 
low, with  a  great  curling  red  mustache,  and  blue  eyes,  that 
was  half  a  dozen  inches  taller  than  his  swarthy  little  comrades 
on  the  French  side  of  the  stream,  and  being  asked  by  the  colonel, 
saluted  him,  and  said  that  he  belonged  to  the  Royal  Cravats, 

From  his  way  of  saying  *  Royal  Cravats,'  Esmond  at  once 
knew  that  the  fellow's  tongue  had  first  wagged  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liffey  and  not  the  Loire ;  and  the  poor  soldier — a  deserter 
probably — did  not  like  to  venture  very  deep  into  French  con- 
versation lest  his  unlucky  brogue  should  peep  out.  He  chose 
to  restrict  himself  to  such  few  expressions  in  the  French  lan- 
guage as  he  thought  he  had  mastered  easily,  and  his  attempt 
at  disguise  was  infinitely  amusing.  Mr.  Esmond  whistled  Lilli- 
buUero,  at  which  Teague'seyes  began  totwinkle,  andthenflung 
him  a  dollar,  when  the  poorboy  broke  out  with  a  "  God  bless — 
that  is, Dieu  benisse  voire  Ao?ior,'that  would  infallibly  have  sent 
him  to  the  provost  marshal  had  he  been  on  our  side  of  the  river. 
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While  this  parley  was  going  on  three  officers  on  horseback, 
on  the  French  side,  appeared  at  some  little  distance  and  stopped 
as  if  eying  us,  when  one  of  them  left  the  other  two  and  rode 
close  up  to  us  who  were  by  the  stream.  *  Look,  look  ! '  says 
the  Roj^al  Cravat  with  great  agitation,  ^ pas  lui^  that's  he  ; 
not  him,  Vautre^  and  pointed  to  the  distant  officer  on  a  chest- 
nut horse,  with  a  cuirass  shining  in  the  sun  and  over  it  a  broad 
blue  ribbon. 

*  Please  to  take  Mr.  Hamilton's  services  to  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough— my  lord  duke,'  says  the  gentleman  in. English  ;  and 
looking  to  see  that  the  party  were  not  hostilely  disposed,  he 
added  with  a  smile,  'There's  a  friend  of  yours,  gentlemen, 
yonder  ;  he  bids  me  to  say  that  he  saw  some  of  your  faces  on 
the  11th  of  September  last  year.' 

As  the  gentleman  spoke  the  other  two  officers  rode  up  and 
came  quite  close.  We  knew  at  once  who  it  was.  It  was  the 
king,  then  two-and-twenty  years  old,  tall  and  slim,  with  deep 
brown  eyes  that  looked  melancholy,  though  his  lips  wore  a 
smile.  We  took  off  our  hats  and  saluted  him.  No  man,  sure, 
could  see  for  the  first  time  without  emotion  the  youthful 
inheritor  of  so  much  fame  and  misfortune.  It  seemed  to  Mr. 
Esmond  that  the  prince  was  not  unlike  young  Castlewood, 
whose  age  and  figure  he  resembled.  The  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  acknowledged  the  salute  and  looked  at  us  hard.  Even 
the  idlers  on  our  side  of  the  river  sot  up  a  hurrah.  As  for  the 
Royal  Cravat,  he  ran  to  the  prince's  stirrup,  knelt  down  and 
kissed  his  boot,  and  bawled  and  looked  a  hundred  ejaculations 
and  blessings.  The  prince  bade  the  aid-de-camp  give  him  a 
piece  of  money  ;  and  when  the  party,  saluting  us,  had  ridden 
away,  Cravat  spat  upon  the  piece  of  gold  by  way  of  benedic- 
tion and  swaggered  away,  pouching  his  coin  and  twirling  his 
honest  carroty  mustache. 

The  officer  in  whose  company  Esmond  was,  the  same  little 
captain  of  Handyside's  regiment,  Mr.  Sterne,  who  had  pro- 
posed the  garden  at  Lille,  when  my  Lord  Mohun  and  Esmond 
had  their  affair,  was  an  Irishman  too,  and  as  brave  a  little  soul 
as  ever  wore  a  sword.  *  Bedad,'  says  Roger  Sterne,  *  that  long 
fellow  spoke  French  so  beautiful  that  I  shouldn't  have  known 
he  wasn't  a  foreigner  till  he  broke  out  with  his  hulla-balloing, 
and  only  an  Irish  calf  can  bellow  like  that.'  And  Roger  made 
another  remark  in  his  wild  way  in  which  there  was  sense  as 
well  as  absurdity — 'If  that  young  gentleman,'  says  he,  'would 
but  ride  over  to  our  camp  instead  of  Villars',  toss  up  his  hat 
and  say,  "Here  am  I,  the  king  ;  who'll  follow  me?"  by  the 
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Lord,  Esmond,  the  whole  army  would  rise  and  carry  him  home 
again,  and  beat  Villars,  and  take  Paris  by  the  way.' 

The  news  of  the  prince's  visit  was  all  through  the  camp 
quickly,  and  scores  of  ours  went  down  in  hopes  to  see  him. 
Major  Hamilton,  whom  we  had  talked  with,  sent  back  by  a 
trumpet  several  silver  pieces  for  officers  with  us.  Mr.  Esmond 
received  one  of  these  ;  and  that  medal,  and  a  recompense  not 
uncommon  among  princes,  were  the  only  rewards  he  ever  had 
from  a  royal  person  whom  he  endeavored  not  very  long  after 
to  serve. 

Esmond  quitted  the  army  almost  immediately^  after  this,  fol- 
lowing his  general  home  ;  and,  indeed,  being  advised  to  travel 
in  the  fine  weather  and  attempt  to  take  no  further  part  in  the 
campaign.  But  he  heard  from  the  army  that,  of  the  many  who 
crowded  to  see  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  Frank  Castlewood 
had  made  himself  most  conspicuous  :  my  Lord  Viscount  riding 
across  the  little  stream  bareheaded  to  where  the  prince  was, 
and  dismounting  and  kneeling  before  him  to  do  him  homage. 
Some  said  that  the  prince  had  actually  knighted  him,  but  mj^  lord 
denied  that  statement,  though  he  acknowledged  the  rest  of  the 
story,  and  said  :  *  From  having  been  out  of  favor  with  Corporal 
John,'  as  he  called  the  duke,  *  before,  his  Grace  warned  him  not 
to  commit  those  follies,  and  smiled  on  him  cordially  ever  after.' 

*  And  he  was  so  kind  to  me,'  Frank  writ,  *  that  I  thought 
I  would  put  in  a  good  word  for  Master  Harry,  but  when  I  men- 
tioned your  name  he  looked  as  black  as  thunder,  and  said  he 
had  never  heard  of  you.' 

CHAPTER  IL 

I  GO  HOME,  AND  HARP  ON  THE  OLD  STRING. 

After  quitting  Mons  and  the  army,  and  as  he  was  waiting 
for  a  packet  at  Ostend,  Esmond  had  a  letter  from  his  young 
kinsman  Castlewood  at  Bruxelles,  conveying  intelligence 
whereof  Frank  besought  him  to  be  the  bearer  to  London,  and 
which  caused  Colonel  Esmond  no  small  anxiety. 

The  young  scapegrace,  being  one-and-twenty  years  old,  and 
being  anxious  to  sow  his  '  wild  otes,'  as  he  wrote,  had  married 
Mile,  de  Wertheim,  daughter  of  Count  de  Wertheim, 
chamberlain  to  the  Emperor,  and  having  a  post  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  *  P.  S.  [the  young 
gentleman  wrote]  :  *  Clotilda  is  older  than  me,  which  perhaps 
may  be  objected  to  her  :  but  I  am  so  old  a  raik  that  the  age 
makes  no  difference,  and  I  am  determined  to  reform.     We  were 
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married  at  St.  Guclule,  by  Father  Holt.  She  is  heart  and  soul 
for  the  good  cause.  And  here  the  cry  is  Yif-le-Roy^  which  my 
mother  will  Jom  in.,  and  'Trix  too.  Break  this  news  to  'em 
gently  :  and  tell  Mr.  Finch,  my  agent,  to  press  the  people  for 
their  rents,  and  send  me  the  ryno  anyhow.  Clotilda  sings,  and 
plays  on  the  Spinet  heautifully.  She  is  a  fair  beauty.  And  if 
it's  a  son,  you  shall  stand  Godfather.  I'm  going  to  leave  the 
army,  having  had  enuf  of  soldering  ;  and  my  Lord  Duke 
recommends  me.  I  shall  pass  the  winter  here  :  and  stop  at 
least  until  Clo's  lying-in.  I  call  her  old  Clo^  but  nobody  else 
shall.  She  is  the  cleverest  woman  in  all  Bruxelles  :  under- 
standing painting,  music,  poetry,  and  perfect  at  cookery  and 
puddens.  I  horded  with  the  Count,  that's  how  I  came  to  know 
her.  There  are  four  Counts  her  brothers.  One  an  Abbey — three 
with  the  Prince's  army.  They  have  a  lawsuit  for  an  immence 
fortune:  but  are  now  in  a  pore  way.  Break  this  to  mother, 
who'll  take  anything  from  you.  And  write,  and  bid  Finch  write 
amediately.     Hostel  de  I'Aigle  Noire,  Bruxelles,  Flanders.' 

So  Frank  had  married  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  and  an  heir 
was  expected,  and  Mr.  Esmond  was  to  carry  this  intelligence 
to  his  mistress  at  London.  'Twas  a  difficult  embassy  ;  and 
the  colonel  felt  not  a  little  tremor  as  he  neared  the  capital. 

He  reached  his  inn  late,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Kensing- 
ton to  announce  his  arrival  and  visit  the  next  morning  The 
messenger  brought  back  news  that  the  Court  was  at  Windsor, 
and  tlie  fair  Beatrix  absent  and  engaged  in  her  duties  there. 
Only  Esmond's  mistress  remained  in  her  house  at  Kensington. 
She  appeared  in  Court  but  once  in  the  year  ;  Beatrix  was  quite 
the  mistress  and  ruler  of  the  little  mansion,  inviting  the  com- 
pany thither,  and  engaging  in  every  conceivable  frolic  of  town 
pleasure  ;  while  her  mother,  acting  as  the  young  lady's  pro- 
tectress and  elder  sister,  pursued  her  own  path,  which  was 
quite  modest  and  secluded. 

As  soon  as  ever  Esmond  was  dressed  (and  he  had  been 
awake  long  before  the  town),  he  took  a  coach  for  Kensington, 
and  reached  it  so  early  that  lie  met  his  dear  mistress  coming 
home  from  morning  prayers.  She  carried  her  prayer-book, 
never  allowing  a  footman  to  bear  it,  as  everybody  else  did  ;  and 
it  was  by  this  simple  sign  Esmond  knew  what  her  occupation 
had  been.  He  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  jumped 
out  as  she  looked  toward  him.  She  wore  her  hood  as  usual, and 
she  turned  quite  pale  when  she  saw  him.  To  feel  that  kind  lit- 
tle hand  near  to  his  heart  seemed  to  give  him  strength.  They 
were  soon  at  the  door  of  her  ladyship's  house — and  within  it. 
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With  a  sweet,  sad  smile  slie  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

*  How  ill  you  have  been  ;  how  weak  you  look,  my  dear 
Henry,'  she  said. 

'Tis  certain  tlie  colonel  did  look  like  a  ghost,  except  that 
ghosts  do  not  look  very  Iiappy,  'tis  said.  Esmond  always  felt 
so  on  returning  to  her  after  absence,  indeed  whenever  he 
looked  in  her  sweet,  kind  face. 

*I  am  come  back  to  be  nursed  by  my  family,'  saj^s  he.  *If 
Frank  had  not  taken  care  of  me  after  my  wound,  very  likely 
I  should  have  gone  altogether.' 

*  Poor  Frank,  good  Frank  ! '  says  his  mother.  *  You'll 
alwaj^s  be  kind  to  him,  my  lord,'  she  went  on.  *  The  poor 
child  never  knew  he  was  doing  you  a  wrong.' 

*  My  lord  ! '  cries  out  Colonel  Esmond.  *  What  do  you 
mean,  dear  lady  ? ' 

*I  am  no  lady,'  says  she  ;  *I  am  Rachel  Esmond,  Francis 
Esmond's  widow,  my  lord.  I  cannot  bear  that  title.  Would 
we  never  had  taken  it  from  him  who  has  it  now.  But  we  did 
all  in  our  power,  Henry,  we  did  all  in  our  power  ;  and  my 
lord  and  I — that  is ' 

*  Who  told  you  this  tale,  dearest  lady  ? '  asked  the  colonel. 

*  Have  you  not  had  the  letter  I  writ  you  ?  I  writ  to  you  at 
Mons  directly  I  heard  it,'  says  Lady  Esmond. 

*And  from  whom?'  again  asked  Colonel  Esmond — and 
his  mistress  then  told  him  that  on  her  deathbed  the  dowager 
countess,  sending  for  her,  had  presented  her  with  this  dismal 
secret  as  a  legacy.  *  'Twas  very  malicious  of  the  dowager,' 
Lady  Esmond  said,  'to  have  had  it  so  long,  and  to  have  kept 
the  truth  from  me.  "  Cousin  Rachel,"  she  said — and  Esmond's 
mistress  could  not  forbear  smiling  as  she  told  the  story — 
"Cousin  Rachel,"  cries  the  dowager,  'I  have  sent  for  you, 
as  the  doctors  say  I  may  go  off  any  day  in  this  dysentery,  and 
to  ease  my  conscience  of  a  great  load  that  has  been  on  it.  You 
always  have  been  a  poor  creature  and  unfit  for  great  honor, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  won't,  therefore,  affect  you  so  much. 
You  must  know.  Cousin  Rachel,  that  I  have  left  my  liouse, 
plate,  and  furniture,  £3000  in  money,  and  my  diamonds  that 
my  late  revered  saint  and  sovereign  King  James  presented 
me  with,  to  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood." 

* "  To  my  Frank  ? "  says  Lady  Castlewood  ;  *'  I  was  in 
hopes " 

*  "To  Viscount  Castlewood,  my  dear  ;  Viscount  Castlewood 
and  Baron  Esmond  of  Shandon  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
Earl  and  Marquis  of  Esmond  under  patent  of  his  Majesty  King 
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James  II.,  conferred  on  my  husband,  tbe  late  marquis — for  I 
am  Marchioness  of  Esmond  before  God  and  man." 

*  "  And  have  you  left  poor  Harry  nothing,  dear  marchion- 
ess ? "  asks  Lady  Castlewood  (she  hath  told  me  the  story 
completely  since  with  her  quiet,  arch  way,  the  most  charming 
any  woman  ever  had,  and  I  set  down  the  narrative  here  at 
length  so  as  to  have  done  with  it).  "  And  have  you  left  poor 
Harry  nothing  ?  "  asks  my  dear  lady  ;  for  you  know,  Henry,' 
she  says,  with  her  sweet  smile,  "I  used  always  to  pity  Esau, 
and  I  think  I  am  on  his  side,  though  papa  tried  very  hard  to 
convince  me  the  other  way." 

* "  Poor  Harry  !  "  says  the  old  lady.  "  So  you  want  something 
left  to  poor  Harry,  he,  he  !  (Reach  me  the  drops,  cousin.) 
Well  then,  my  dear,  since  you  want  poor  Harry  to  have  a  for- 
tune, you  must  understand  that  ever  since  the  year  1691,  a 
week  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
defeated  his  royal  sovereign  and  father,  for  which  crime  he  is 
now  suffering  in  flames  (ugh  !  ugh  !)  Henry  Esmond  hath  been 
Marquis  of  Esmond  and  Earl  of  Castlewood  in  the  United  King- 
dom,and  Baron  andViscountCastlewood  of  Shandon  in  Ireland, 
and  a  baronet,  and  his  eldest  son  will  be  by  courtesy  styled  Earl 
of  Castlewood — he,  he  !     What  do  you  think  of  tiiat,  my  dear?" 

'"Gracious  mercy  !  liow  long  have  you  known  this?"  cries 
the  other  lady,  thinking  perhaps  that  the  old  marchioness  was 
wandering  in  her  wits. 

*"My  husband,  before  he  was  converted,  was  a  wicked 
wretch,"  the  sick  sinner  continued.  "  When  he  was  in  the 
Low  Countries  he  seduced  a  weaver's  daughter,  and  added  to 
his  wickedness  by  marrying  her.  And  then  he  came  to  this 
country  and  married  me — a  poor  girl — a  poor  innocent  young 
thing,  I  say" — though  she  was  past  forty,  you  know,  Harry, 
when  she  married  ;  and  as  for  being  innocent — "  Well,"  slie 
went  on,  "I  knew  nothing  of  my  lord's  wickedness  for  three 
years  after  our  marriage,  and  after  the  burial  of  our  poor  little 
boy  I  had  it  done  over  again,  my  dear  ;  I  had  myself  married 
by  Father  Holt  in  Castlewood  chapel  as  soon  as  ever  I  heard 
the  creature  was  dead,  and  having  a  great  illness  then,  arising 
from  another  sad  disappointment  I  had,  the  priest  came  and 
told  me  that  my  lord  had  a  son  before  our  marriage,  and  that 
the  child  was  at  nurse  in  England  ;  and  I  consented  to  let  the 
brat  be  brought  home,  and  a  queer  little  melancholy  child  it 
was  when  it  came. 

* "  Our  intention  was  to  make  a  priest  of  him  ;  and  he  was 
bred  for  this,  until  you  perverted  him  from  it,  you  wicked 
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woman.  And  I  had  again  hopes  of  giving  an  heir  to  my 
lord,  when  he  was  called  away  upon  the  king's  business,  and 
died  fighting  gloriously  at  the  Boyne  water. 

*  "  Should  I  be  disappointed — I  owed  your  husband  no  love, 
my  dear,  for  he  had  jilted  me  in  the  most  scandalous  way  ;  and 
I  thought  there  would  be  time  to  declare  the  little  weaver's 
son  for  the  true  heir.  But  I  was  carried  off  to  j)rison,  where 
your  husband  was  so  kind  to  me — urging  all  his  friends  to  ob- 
tain my  release,  and  using  all  his  credit  in  my  favor — that  I 
relented  toward  him,  especially  as  my  director  counseled  me 
to  be  silent  ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  king's  service 
that  the  title  of  our  family  should  continue  with  your  hus- 
band the  late  viscount,  whereby  his  fidelity  would  be  always 
secured  to  the  king.  And  a  proof  of  this  is  that  a  j'ear  before 
your  husband's  death,  when  he  thought  of  taking  a  place 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Mr.  Holt  went  to  him,  and  told 
liira  what  the  state  of  the  matter  was,  and  obliged  him  to  raise 
a  large  sum  for  his  majesty  ;  and  engaged  him  in  the  true 
cause  so  heartily  that  we  were  sure  of  his  support  on  any  day 
when  it  should  be  considered  advisable  to  attack  the  usurper. 
Then  his  sudden  death  came  ;  and  there  was  a  thought  of 
declaring  the  truth.  But  'twas  determined  to  be  best  for  the 
king's  service  to  let  the  title  still  go  with  the  younger  branch  ; 
and  there's  no  sacrifice  a  Ca^lewood  wouldn't  make  for  that 
cause,  my  dear, 

*"As  for  Colonel  Esmond,  he  knew  the  truth  already. 
[*And  then,  Harry,'  my  mistress  said,  *she  told  me  of  what 
had  happened  at  my  dear  husband's  deathbed.']  He  doth 
not  intend  to  take  the  title,  though  it  belongs  to  him.  But  it 
eases  my  conscience  that  you  should  know  tlie  truth,  my  dear. 
And  your  son  is  lawfully  Viscount  Castlewood  so  long  as  his 
cousin  doth  not  claim  the  rank.' 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  dowager's  revelation.  Dean 
Atterbury  had  knowledge  of  it.  Lady  Castlewood  said,  and 
Esmond  very  well  knows  how  ;  that  divine  being  the  clergy- 
man for  whom  the  late  lord  had  sent  on  his  deathbed  ;  and 
when  Lady  Castlewood  would  instantly  have  written  to  her 
son,  and  conveyed  the  truth  to  him,  the  dean's  advice  was  that 
a  letter  should  be  writ  to  Colonel  Esmond  rather  ;  that  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  his  decision,  by  which  alone  the 
rest  of  th^  family  were  bound  to  abide. 

*  And  can  my  dearest  lady  doubt  what  that  will  be?'  says 
the  colonel. 

*  It  rests  with  you,  Harry,  as  the  head  of  our  house.' 
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*It  was  settled  twelve  years  since,  by  m\'  dear  lord's  bed- 
side,' says  Colonel  Esmond.  '  The  children  must  know  noth- 
ing of  this.  Frank  and  his  heirs  after  him  must  bear  our 
name.  'Tis  his  rightfully  ;  I  have  not  even  a  proof  of  that 
marriage  of  my  father  and  mother,  though  my  poor  lord,  on 
his  deathbed,  told  me  that  Father  Holt  had  brought  such  a 
proof  to  Castlewood.  I  would  not  seek  it  when  T  was  abroad. 
I  went  and  looked  at  my  poor  mother's  grave  in  her  convent. 
What  matter  to  her  now?  No  court  of  law  on  earth,  upon 
my  mere  word,  would  deprive  my  Lord  Viscount  and  set  me 
up.  I  am  the  head  of  the  house,  dear  lady  ;  but  Frank  is 
Viscount  of  Castlewood  still.  And  rather  than  disturb  him, 
I  would  turn  monk,  or  disappear  in  America.' 

As  he  spoke  so  to  his  dearest  mistress,  for  whom  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  give  up  his  life,  or  to  make  any  sacrifice 
any  day,  the  fond  creature  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and  kissed  both  his  hands  in  an  outbreak  of  pas- 
sionate love  and  gratitude,  such  as  could  not  but  melt  his 
heart,  and  make  him  feel  very  proud  and  thankful  that  God 
had  given  him  the  power  to  show  his  love  for  her,  and  to  prove 
it  by  some  little  sacrifice  on  his  own  part.  To  be  able  to  bestow 
benefits  or  happiness  on  those  one  loves  is  sure  the  greatest 
blessing  conferred  upon  a  man — and  what  wealth  or  name,  or 
gratification  of  ambition  or  vanity,  could  compare  with  tlie 
pleasure  Esmond  now  had  of  being  able  to  confer  some  kind- 
ness upon  his  best  and  dearest  friends  ?  ' 

*  Dearest  saint,'  says  he — *  purest  soul,  that  has  had  so  much 
to  suffer,  that  has  blessed  the  poor  lonely  orphan  with  such  a 
treasure  of  love — 'tis  for  me  to  kneel,  not  for  you  ;  'tis  for  me 
to  be  thankful  that  I  can  make  you  happy.  Hath  my  life  any 
other  aim  ?  Blessed  be  God  that  I  can  serve  you  !  What  pleas- 
ure, think  you,  could  all  the  world  give  me  compared  to  that  ? ' 

*  Don't  raise  me,'  she  said,  in  a  wild  way  to  Esmond,  who 
would  have  lifted  her.  *  Let  me  kneel — let  me  kneel,  and — 
and — worship  you.' 

Before  such  a  partial  judge  as  Esmond's  dear  mistress  owned 
herself  to  be,  any  cause  which  he  miglit  plead  was  sure  to  be 
given  in  his  favor  ;  and  accordingly  he  found  little  difliculty  in 
reconciling  her  to  the  news  whereof  he  was  bearer,  of  her  son's 
marriage  to  a  foreign  lady,  papist  though  she  was.  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood never  could  be  brought  to  think  so  ill  of  that  religion 
as  other  people  in  England  thought  of  it  ;  she  held  that  ours 
was  undoubtedly  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  that  the 
Roman  was  one  of  the  main  stems  on  which,  no  doubt,  many 
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errors  liad  been  grafted  (she  was,  for  a  woman,  extraordinarily 
well  versed  in  this  controversy,  having  acted,  as  a  girl,  as  sec- 
retary to  her  father,  the  late  dean,  and  written  many  of  his 
sermons,  under  his  dictation);  and  if  Frank  had  chosen  to 
marry  a  lady  of  the  Church  of  South  Europe,  as  she  would  call 
the  Roman  communion,  there  was  no  need  why  slie  should  not 
welcome  her  as  a  daughter-in-law  :  and,  accordingly,  she  wrote 
to  her  new  daugliter  a  very  pretty,  touching  letter  (as  Esmond 
thought,  who  had  cognizance  of  it  before  it  went),  in  which  the 
only  hint  of  reproof  was  a  gentle  remonstrance  that  her  son  had 
not  written  to  herself  to  ask  a  fond  mother's  blessing  for  that 
step  which  he  was  about  taking.  '  Castlewood  knew  very  well,' 
so  she  wrote  to  her  son,  *  that  she  never  denied  him  anything  in 
her  power  to  give,  much  less  would  she  think  of  opposing  a 
marriage  that  was  to  make  his  happiness,  as  she  trusted,  and 
keep  him  out  of  wild  courses,  which  had  alarmed  her  a  good 
deal  ;'  and  she  besought  him  to  come  quickly  to  England,  to 
settle  down  in  his  family  house  of  Castlewood  ('  It  is  his  family 
house,'  says  she  to  Colonel  Esmond,  ^though  only  his  own  house 
by  your  forbearance'),  and  to  receive  the  account  of  her  stew- 
ardship during  his  ten  years'  minority.  By  care  and  frugality 
she  had  got  the  estate  into  a  better  condition  than  ever  it  had 
been  since  the  Parliamentary  wars  ;  and  my  lord  was  now 
master  of  a  pretty  small  income,  not  encumbered  of  debts,  as 
it  had  been  during  his  father's  ruinous  time.  *  But  in  saving 
my  son's  fortune,'  says  she,  *  I  fear  I  have  lost  a  great  part 
of  my  hold  on  him.'  And,  indeed,  this  was  the  case,  her  lady- 
ship's daughter  complaining  that  their  mother  did  all  for  Frank 
and  nothing  for  her,  and  Frank  himself  being  dissatisfied  at 
the  narrow,  simple  way  of  his  mother's  living  at  Walcote, 
where  he  had  been  brought  up  more  like  a  poor  parson's  son 
than  a  young  nobleman  that  was  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world. 
'Twas  this  mistake  in  his  early  training,  very  likely,  that  set  him 
so  eager  upon  pleasure  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  ;  nor  is  he 
the  first  lad  that  has  been  spoiled  by  the  overcareful  fondness 
of  women.  No  training  is  so  useful  for  children,  great  or 
small,  as  the  company  of  their  betters  in  rank  or  natural  parts  ; 
in  wliose  society  they  lose  the  overweening  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  which  stay  at  home  people  very  commonly  learn. 
But  as  a  prodigal  that's  sending  in  a  schedule  of  his  debts 
to  his  friends  never  puts  all  down,  and,  you  ma^^be  sure,  the 
rogue  keeps  back  some  immense  swingeing  bill,  that  he  doesn't 
dare  to  own,  so  the  poor  Frank  had  a  very  heavy  piece  of 
news  to  break  to  his  mother,  and  which  he  hadn't  the  courage 
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to  introduce  into  his  first  confession.  Some  misgivings  Esmond 
might  have  upon  receiving  Frank's  letter,  and  knowing  into 
what  hands  the  boy  had  fallen  ;  but  whatever  these  misgiv- 
ings were,  he  kept  them  to  himself,  not  caring  to  trouble  his 
mistress  with  any  fears  that  might  be  groundless. 

However,  the  next  mail  which  came  from  Bruxelles,  after 
Frank  had  received  his  mother's  letters  there,  brought  back  a 
joint  composition  from  himself  and  his  wife,  who  could  spell 
no  better  than  her  young  scapegrace  of  a  husband,  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  thanks,  love,  and  duty  to  the  dowager  viscountess, 
as  my  poor  lady  now  was  styled  ;  and  along  with  this  letter 
(which  was  read  in  a  family  council,  namely,  the  viscountess, 
Mistress  Beatrix, and  the  writer  of  this  memoir,and  which  was 
pronounced  to  be  vulgar  by  the  maid  of  honor,  and  felt  to  be 
so  by  the  other  two),  there  came  a  private  letter  for  Colonel 
Esmond  from  poor  Frank,  with  another  dismal  commission  for 
the  colonel  to  execute  at  his  best  opportunity  ;  and  this  was 
to  announce  that  Frank  had  seen  fit, 'by  the  exhortation  of  Mr. 
Holt,  the  influence  of  his  Clotilda,and  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
and  the  saints,'  says  my  lord  demurely,  *  to  change  his  re- 
ligion, and  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  that  Church  of  which 
his  sovereign,  many  of  his  family,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world  were  members.'  And  his  lordship  added  a 
postscript — of  which  Esmond  knew  the  inspiring  genius  very 
well,  for  it  had  the  genuine  twang  of  the  seminary,  and  was 
quite  unlike  poor  Frank's  ordinary  style  of  writing  and  think- 
ing— in  w^hich  he  reminded  Colonel  Esmond  that  he  too  was, 
by  birth,  of  that  Church  ;  and  that  his  mother  and  sister 
should  have  his  lordship's  prayers  to  the  saints  (an  inestimable 
benefit,  truly  !)  for  their  conversion. 

If  Esmond  had  wanted  to  keep  this  secret  he  could  not  ; 
for  a  day  or  two  after  receiving  this  letter,  a  notice  from  Brux- 
elles appeared  in  the  Post-Boy  and  other  prints,  announcing 
that  *  a  young  Irish  lord,  the  Viscount  C-stlew — d,  just  come 
to  his  majority,  and  who  had  served  the  last  campaigns  with 
great  credit,  as  aid-de-camp  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, had  declared  for  the  popish  religion  at  Bruxelles, 
and  had  walked  in  a  procession  barefoot,  with  a  wax  taper  in 
his  hand.  The  notorious  Mr.  Holt,,  who  had  been  employed 
as  a  Jacobite  agent  during  the  last  reign,  and  many  times 
pardoned  by  King  William,  had  been,  the  Post-Boy  said,  the 
agent  of  this  conversion. 

The  Lady  Castlewood  was  as  much  cast  down  by  this  news 
as  Miss  Beatrix  was  indignant  at  it.     *  So,'  says  she,  *  Castle- 
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wood  is  no  longer  a  home  for  us,  mother.  Frank's  foreign  wife 
will  bring  her  confessor,  and  there  will  be  frogs  for  dinner  ;  and 
all  Tusher's  and  my  grandfather's  sermons  are  flung  away  upon 
my  brother.  I  used  to  tell  you  that  you  killed  him  with  the 
catechism,  and  that  he  would  turn  wicked  as  soon  as  he  broke 
from  his  mammy's  leading-strings.  Oh,  mother,  you  would  not 
believe  that  the  young  scapegrace  was  playing  you  tricks,  and 
that  sneak  of  a  Tusher  was  not  a  fit  guide  for  him.  Oh,  those 
parsons,  I  hate  'em  all  ! '  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  clapping  her 
hands  together  ;  *yes,  whether  they  wear  cassocks  and  buckles, 
or  beards  and  bare  feet.  There's  a  horrid  Irish  wretch  who 
never  misses  a  Sunday  at  Court,  and  who  pays  me  compliments 
there,  the  horrible  man  ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  what  parsons 
are,  you  should  see  his  behavior,  and  hear  him  talk  of  his  own 
cloth.  They're  all  the  same,  whether  they're  bishops  or  bonzes 
or  Indian  fakirs.  They  try  to  domineer,  and  they  frighten  us 
with  kingdom  come  ;  and  they  wear  a  sanctified  air  in  public, 
and  expect  us  to  go  down  on  our  knees  and  ask  their  blessing  ; 
and  they  intrigue,  and  they  grasp,  and  they  backbite,  and  they 
slander  worse  than  the  worst  courtier  or  the  wickedest  old 
woman.  I  heard  this  Mr.  Swift  sneering  at  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  courage  the  other  day.  He  !  that  Teague  from 
Dublin  !  because  his  Grace  is  not  in  favor,  dares  to  say  this  of 
him  ;  and  he  says  this  that  it  may  get  to  her  Majesty's  ear,  and 
to  coax  and  wheedle  Mrs.  Masham.  They  say  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  has  a  dozen  of  mistresses  in  his  Court  at  Herren- 
hausen,  and  if  he  comes  to  be  king  over  us,  I  wager  that  the 
bishops  and  Mr.  Swift,  that  wants  to  be  one,  will  coax  and 
wheedle  them.  Oh,  those  priests  and  their  grave  airs  !  I'm  sick 
of  their  square  toes  and  their  rustling  cassocks.  I  should  like 
to  go  to  a  country  where  there  was  not  one,  or  turn  Quaker, 
and  get  rid  of  'em  ;  and  I  would,  only  the  dress  is  not  becom- 
ing, and  I've  much  too  pretty  a  figure  to  hide  it.  Haven't  I, 
cousin  ? '  and  here  she  glanced  at  her  person  and  the  looking- 
glass,  which  told  her  rightly  that  a  more  beautiful  shape  and 
face  never  were  seen. 

*  I  made  that  onslaught  on  the  priests,'  says  Miss  Beatrix 
afterward,  *  in  order  to  divert  my  poor  dear  mother's  anguish 
about  Frank.  Frank  is  as  vain  as  a  girl,  cousin.  Talk  of  us 
girls  being  vain,  what  are  we  to  you  ?  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  first  woman  who  chose  would  make  a  fool  of  him,  or  the 
first  robe — I  count  a  priest  and  a  woman  all  the  same.  We 
are  always  cabaling  ;  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  fibs  we 
tell ;  we  are  always  cajoling  and  coaxing,  or  threatening  ;  and 
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we  are  always  making  mischief,  Colonel  Esmond — mark  my 
word  for  that,  who  know  the  world,  sir,  and  liave  to  make  my 
way  in  it.  I  see  as  well  as  possible  how  Frank's  marriage  hath 
been  managed.  The  count,  our  papa-in-law,  is  always  away  at 
the  coffeehouse.  The  countess  our  mother  is  always  in  the 
kitchen  looking  after  the  dinner.  The  countess  our  sister  is 
at  the  spinet.  When  my  lord  comes  to  say  he  is  going  on  the 
campaign,  the  lovely  Clotilda  bursts  into  tears,  and  faints — so  ; 
he  catches  her  in  his  arms — no,  sir,  keep  your  distance,  cousin, 
if  you  please, — she  cries  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  says,  "  Oh,  my 
divine,  my  adored,  my  beloved  Clotilda,  are  you  sorry  to  part 
with  me?  "  "  Oh,  my  Francisco," says  she;  "  oh, my  lord  ! "  and 
at  this  very  instant  mamma  and  a  couple  of  young  brothers,  with 
mustaches  and  long  rapiers,  come  in  from  tlie  kitchen,  where 
tliey  have  been  eating  bread  and  onions.  Mark  my  word,  you 
will  have  all  this  woman's  relations  at  Castlewood  three  months 
after  she  has  arrived  there.  The  old  count  and  countess,  and 
the  young  counts  and  all  the  little  countesses  her  sisters. 
Counts  !  every  one  of  these  wretches  says  he  is  a  count.  Guis- 
card,  that  stabbed  Mr.  Harvey,  said  he  was  a  count  ;  and  I 
believe  he  was  a  barber.  All  Frenchmen  are  barbers — fiddle- 
dee  !  don't  contradict  me — or  else  dancing  masters,  or  else 
priests.'     And  so  she  rattled  on. 

*Who  was  it  taught  you  to  dance.  Cousin  Beatrix?'  says 
tlie  colonel. 

She  laughed  out  the  air  of  a  minuet,  and  swept  a  low 
courtesy,  coming  up  to  recover  with  the  prettiest  little  foot  in 
the  world  pointed  out.  Her  mother  came  in  as  she  was  in  this 
attitude  ;  my  lady  had  been  in  her  closet,  having  taken  poor 
Frank's  conversion  in  a  very  serious  way ;  the  madcap  girl  ran 
up  to  her  mother,  put  her  arms  round  her  waist,  kissed  her, 
tried  to  make  her  dance,  and  said  :  *  Don't  be  silly,  you  kind 
little  mamma,  and  cry  about  Frank  turning  papist.  What  a 
figure  he  must  be,  with  a  white  sheet  and  a  candle,  walking  in 
a  procession  barefoot  !  '  And  she  kicked  off  her  little  slippers 
(the  wonderfulest  little  shoes  with  wonderful  tall  red  heels  ; 
Esmond  pounced  upon  one  as  it  fell  close  beside  him),  and  she 
put  on  the  drollest  little  moue,  and  marched  up  and  down  the 
room  holding  Esmond's  cane  by  way  of  taper.  Serious  as  her 
mood  was.  Lady  Castlewood  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  ; 
and  as  for  Esmond,  he  looked  on  with  that  delight  with  which 
the  sight  of  this  fair  creature  always  inspired  him  :  never  had 
he  seen  any  woman  so  arch,  so  brilliant,  and  so  beautiful. 

Having  finished  her  march,  she  put  out  her  foot  for  her 
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slipper.  The  colonel  knelt  down  :  '  If  you  will  be  Pope  I  will 
turn  papist,'  says  he ;  and  her  Holiness  gave  him  gracious  leave 
to  kiss  the  little  stockinged  foot  before  he  put  the  slipper  on. 

Mamma's  feet  began  to  pat  on  the  floor  during  this  opera- 
tion, and  Beatrix,  whose  bright  eyes  nothing  escaped,  saw  that 
little  mark  of  impatience.  She  ran  up  and  embraced  her 
mother,  with  her  usual  cry  of,  *  Oh,  you  silly  little  mamma  ; 
your  feet  are  quite  as  pretty  as  mine,'  says  she  ;  *  they  are, 
cousin,  though  she  hides  'em  ;  but  the  shoemaker  will  tell  you 
that  he  makes  for  both  off  the  same  last.' 

*  You  are  taller  than  I  am,  dearest,'  says  her  mother,  blush- 
ing over  her  whole  sweet  face — *and — and  it  is  your  hand,  my 
dear,  and  not  your  foot  he  wants  you  to  give  him  ; '  and  she 
said  it  with  a  hysteric  laugh,  that  had  more  of  tears  than 
laughter  in  it  ;  laying  her  head  on  her  daughter's  fair  shoulder, 
and  hiding  it  there.  They  made  a  very  pretty  picture  to- 
gether, and  looked  like  a  pair  of  sisters — the  sweet,  simple 
matron  seeming  younger  than  her  years,  and  her  daughter,  if 
not  older,  yet  somehow,  from  a  commanding  manner  and  grace 
which  she  possessed  above  most  women,  her  mother's  superior 
and  protectress. 

*  But  oh  ! '  cries  my  mistress,  recovering  herself  after  this 
scene,  and  returning  to  her  usual  sad  tone,  *  'tis  a  shame  that 
we  should  laugh  and  be  making  merry  on  a  day  when  we  ought 
to  be  down  on  our  knees  and  asking  pardon.' 

*  Asking  pardon  for  what  ? '  says  saucy  Mrs.  Beatrix — *  be- 
cause Frank  takes  it  into  his  head  to  fjfst  on  Fridays  and  wor- 
ship images  ?  You  know  if  you  had  been  born  a  papist, 
mother,  a  papist  you  would  have  remained  to  the  end  of  your 
days.  'Tis  the  religion  of  the  king  and  of  some  of  the  best 
quality.  For  my  part,  I'm  no  enemy  to  it,  and  think  Queen 
Bess  was  not  a  penny  better  than  Queen  Mary.' 

*Hush,  Beatrix  !  Do  not  jest  with  sacred  things,  and  re- 
member of  what  parentage  you  come,'  cries  my  lady.  Beatrix 
was  ordering  her  ribbons,  and  adjusting  her  tucker,  and  per- 
forming a  dozen  provokingly  pretty  ceremonies,  before  the 
glass.  The  girl  was  no  hypocrite  at  least.  She  never  at  that 
time  could  be  brought  to  think  but  of  the  world  and  her 
beauty  ;  and  seemed  to  have  no  more  sense  of  devotion  than 
some  people  have  of  music,  that  cannot  distinguish  one  air  from 
another.  Esmond  saw  this  fault  in  her,  as  he  saw  many 
others — a  bad  wife  would  Beatrix  Esmond  make,  he  thought, 
for  any  man  under  the  degree  of  a  prince.  She  was  born  to 
shine  in  great  assemblies,  and  to  adorn  j^alaces,  and  to  command 
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everywhere — to  conduct  an  intrigue  of  politics,  or  to  glitter  in 
a  queen's  train.  But  to  sit  at  a  homely  table,  and  mend  the 
stockings  of  a  poor  man's  children  !  that  was  no  fitting  duty 
for  her,  or  at  least  one  that  she  wouldn't  have  broke  her  heart 
in  trying  to  do.  She  was  a  princess,  though  she  had  scarce  a 
shilling  to  her  fortune  ;  and  one  of  her  subjects — the  most 
abject  and  devoted  w^'etch,  sure,  that  ever  driveled  at  a 
woman's  knees — was  this  unlucky  gentleman  ;  who  bound  his 
good  sense,  and  reason,  and  independence,  hand  and  foot,  and 
submitted  them  to  her. 

And  who  does  not  know  how  ruthlessly  women  will  tyran- 
nize when  they  are  let  to  domineer  ?  And  who  does  not  know 
how  useless  advice  is  ?  I  could  give  good  counsel  to  my  de- 
scendants, but  I  know  they'll  follow  their  own  way,  for  all 
their  grandfather's  sermon.  A  man  gets  his  own  experience 
about  women,  and  will  take  nobody's  hearsay  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
the  young  fellow  worth  a  fig  that  would.  'Tis  I  that  am  in  love 
with  my  mistress,  not  my  old  grandmother  that  counsels  me  ; 
'tis  I  that  have  fixed  the  value  of  the  thing  I  would  have,  and 
know  the  price  I  would  pay  for  it.  It  may  be  worthless  to  you, 
but  'tis  all  my  life  to  me.  Had  Esmond  possessed  the  Great 
Mogul's  crown  and  all  his  diamonds,  or  all  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's money,  or  all  the  ingots  sunk  at  Vigo,  he  would  have 
given  them  all  for  this  woman.  A  fool  he  was,  if  you  will  ;  but 
so  is  a  sovereign  a  fool,  that  will  give  half  a  principality  for  a 
little  crystal  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  called  a  diamond  ;  so 
is  a  wealthy  nobleman  a  fool,  that  will  face  danger  or  death, 
and  spend  half  his  life,  and  all  his  tranquillity,  caballing  for  a 
blue  ribbon  ;  so  is  a  Dutch  merchant  a  fool,  that  hath  been 
known  to  pay  ten  thousand  crowns  for  a  tulip.  There's  some 
particular  prize  we  all  of  us  value,  and  that  every  man  of  spirit 
will  venture  his  life  for.  With  this,  it  may  be  to  achieve  a  great 
reputation  for  learning  ;  with  that,  to  be  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  town  ;  with  another,  to  consummate  a 
great  work  of  art  or  poetry,  and  go  to  immortality  that  way  ; 
and  with  another,  for  a  certain  time  of  his  life,  the  sole  object 
and  aim  is  a  woman. 

While  Esmond  was  under  the  domination  of  this  passion, 
he  remembers  many  a  talk  he  had  with  his  intimates,  who  used 
to  rally  Our  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  at  his  devotion, 
whereof  he  made  no  disguise,  to  Beatrix  ;  and  it  was  with 
replies  such  as  the  above  he  met  his  friends'  satire.  *  Granted, 
I  am  a  fool,*  says  he,  *  and  no  better  than  you  ;  but  you  are  no 
better  than  I.     You  have  your  folly  you  labor  for ;  give  me  the 
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charity  of  mine.  What  flatteries  do  j^ou,  Mr.  St.  John,  stoop  to 
whisper  in  the  ears  of  a  queen's  favorite  ?  What  nights  of 
labor  doth  not  the  laziest  man  in  the  world  endure,  foregoing 
his  bottle  and  his  boon  companions,  forgoing  Lais,  in  whose 
lap  he  would  like  to  be  yawning,  that  he  may  prepare  a  speech 
full  of  lies,  to  cajole  three  hundred  stupid  country  gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  get  the  hiccoughing  cheers  of  the 
October  Club  ?  What  days  will  you  spend  in  your  jolting 
chariot  [Mr.  Esmond  often  rode  to  Windsor,  and  especially  of 
later  days,  with  the  secretary].  What  hours  will  you  pass  on 
your  gouty  feet — and  how  humbly  will  you  kneel  down  to  pre- 
sent a  dispatch — you,  the  proudest  man  in  the  world,  that  has 
not  knelt  to  God  since  you  were  a  boy,  and  in  that  posture 
whisper,  flatter,  adore  almost,  a  stupid  woman,  that's  often 
boozy  with  too  much  meat  and  drink,  when  Mr.  Secretary  goes 
for  his  audience  !  If  my  pursuit  is  vanity,  sure  yours  is  too.' 
And  then  the  secretary  would  fly  out  in  such  a  rich  flow  of 
eloquence  as  this  pen  cannot  pretend  to  recall  ;  advocating 
his  scheme  of  ambition,  showing  the  great  good  he  would  do 
for  his  country  when  he  was  the  undisputed  chief  of  it ;  backing 
his  opinion  with  a  score  of  pat  sentences  from  Greek  and 
Roman  authorities  (of  which  kind  of  learning  he  made  rather 
an  ostentatious  display),  and  scornfully  vaunting  the  very  arts 
and  meannesses  by  which  fools  were  to  be  made  to  follow  him, 
opponents  to  be  bribed  or  silenced,  doubters  converted,  and 
enemies  overawed. 

*  I  am  a  Diogenes,'  says  Esmond,  laughing,  *  that  is  taken 
up  for  a  ride  in  Alexander's  chariot.  I  have  no  desire  to  van- 
quish Darius  or  to  tame  Bucephalus.  I  do  not  want  what 
you  want — a  great  name  or  a  high  place  ;  to  have  them  would 
bring  me  no  pleasure.  But  my  moderation  is  taste,  not  virtue  ; 
and  I  know  that  what  I  do  want  is  as  vain  as  that  which  you 
long  after.  Do  not  grudge  me  my  vanity,  if  I  allow  yours  ;  or 
rather  let  us  laugh  at  both  indifferently,  and  at  ourselves  and 
at  each  other.' 

*  If  your  charmer  holds  out,'  says  St.  John,  *  at  this  rate  she 
may  keep  you  twenty  years  besieging  her,  and  surrender  by  the 
time  you  are  seventy,  and  she  is  old  enough  to  be  a  grand- 
mother. I  do  not  say  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  woman  is  not 
as  pleasant  a  pastime  as  any  other  kind  of  hunting,'  he  added  ; 
*  only,  for  my  part,  I  find  the  game  won't  run  long  enough. 
They  knock  under  too  soon — that's  the  fault  I  find  with  'em.* 

*  The  game  which  you  pursue  is  in  the  habit  of  being  caught, 
and  used  to  being  pulled  down,'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 
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*  But  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  peerless,  eli  ?'  says  the  other. 
*Well,  honest  Harry,  go  and  attack  windmills — perhaps  thou 
art  not  more  mad  than  other  people,'  St.  John  added,  with  a 
sigh. 

CHAPTER  in. 

A   PAPER   OUT    OP   THE    *  SPECTATOR.' 

DoTH  any  young  gentleman  of  my  progeny,  who  may  read 
his  old  grandfather's  papers,  chance  to  be  presently  suffering 
under  the  passion  of  love  ?  There  is  a  humiliating  cure,  but 
one  that  is  easy  and  almost  specific  for  the  malad}^ — which  is, 
to  try  an  alibi.  Esmond  went  away  from  his  mistress  and  was 
cured  a  half-dozen  times  ;  he  came  back  to  her  side,  and 
instantly  fell  ill  again  of  the  fever.  He  vowed  that  he  could 
leave  her  and  think  no  more  of  her,  and  so  he  could  pretty  well, 
at  least,  succeed  in  quelling  that  rage  and  longing  he  had  when- 
ever he  was  with  her  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  returned  he  was  as  bad 
as  ever  again.  Trul}^  a  ludicrous  and  pitiable  object,  at  least 
exhausting  everybody's  pity  but  his  dearest  mistress'.  Lady 
Castlewood's,  in  whose  tender  breast  he  reposed  all  his  dreary 
confessions,  and  who  never  tired  of  hearing  him  and  pleading 
for  him. 

Sometimes  Esmond  would  think  there  was  hope.  Then 
again  he  would  be  plagued  with  despair,  at  some  impertinence 
or  coquetry  of  his  mistress.  For  days  they  would  be  like 
brother  and  sister,  or  the  dearest  friends — she,  simple,  fond, 
and  charming — he,  happy  beyond  measure  at  her  good  behavior. 
But  this  would  all  vanish  on  a  sudden.  Either  he  would  be 
too  pressing  and  hint  his  love,  when  she  would  rebuff  him 
instantly,  and  give  his  vanity  a  box  on  the  ear  ;  or  he  would 
be  jealous,  and  wath  perfect  good  reason,  of  some  new  admirer 
that  had  sprung  up,  or  some  rich  young  gentleman  newly  arrived 
in  the  town,  that  this  incorrigible  flirt  would  set  her  nets  and 
baits  to  draw  in.  If  Esmond  remonstrated,  the  little  rebel  would 
say,  *  Who  are  you  ?  I  shall  go  my  own  way,  sirrah,  and  that 
way  is  toward  a  husband,  and  I  don't  want  you  on  the  way.  I 
am  for  your  betters,  colonel  ;  for  your  betters,  do  you  hear 
that  ?  You  might  do  if  you  had  an  estate  and  were  younger  ; 
only  eight  years  older  than  I,  you  say  !  pish,  you  are  a  hundred 
years  older.  You  are  an  old,  old  Graveairs,  and  I  should  make 
you  miserable,  that  would  be  the  only  comfort  I  should  have  in 
marrying  you.  But  you  have  not  money  enough  to  keep  a  cat 
decently  after  you  have  paid  your  man  his  wages,  and  your 
landlady  her  bill.     Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  live  in  a  lodg- 
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ing,  and  turn  the  mutton  at  a  string  while  your  honor  nurses 
the  baby  ?  Fiddlestick,  and  why  did  you  not  get  this  non- 
sense knocked  out  of  your  head  when  you  were  in  tl)e  wars? 
You  are  come  back  more  dismal  and  dreary  than  ever.  You 
and  mamma  are  fit  for  each  other.  You  might  be  Darby  and 
Joan,  and  play  cribbage  to  the  end  of  your  lives.' 

*  At  least  you  own  to  your  worldliness,  ray  poor  'Trix,'  says 
her  mother. 

*  Worldliness  !  Oh,  my  pretty  lady  !  Do  you  think  that  I  am 
a  child  in  the  nursery,  and  to  be  frightened  by  Bogey  !  Worldli- 
ness, to  be  sure  ;  and  pray,  madam,  where  is  the  harm  of  wish- 
ing to  be  comfortable  ?  When  you  are  gone,  you  dearest  old 
woman,  or  when  I  am  tired  of  you  and  have  run  away  from  you, 
where  shall  I  go  ?  Shall  I  go  and  be  head  nurse  to  my  popish 
sister-in-law,  take  the  children  their  physic,  and  w^hip  'em  and 
put  'em  to  bed  when  they  are  naughty  ?  Shall  I  be  Castle- 
wood's  upper  servant,and  perhaps  marry  Tom  Tusher?  Merci! 
I  have  been  long  enough  Frank's  humble  servant.  Why  am  I 
not  a  man  ?  I  have  ten  times  his  brains,  and  had  I  worn  the 
— well,  don't  leW  your  ladyship  be  frightened — had  I  worn  a 
sword  and  a  periwig  instead  of  this  mantle  and  commode  to 
which  nature  has  condemned  me — (though  'tis  a  pretty  stuff, 
too — Cousin  Esmond  ?  you  will  go  to  the  Exchange  to-morrow, 
and  get  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  ribbon,  sir  ;  do  you 
hear  ?) — I  would  have  made  our  name  talked  about.  So  would 
Graveairs  here  have  made  something  out  of  our  name,  if  he  had 
represented  it.  My  Lord  Graveairs  would  have  done  very 
well.  Yes,  you  have  a  very  pretty  way,  and  would  have  made 
a  very  decent,  grave  speaker.'  And  here  she  began  to  imitate 
Esmond's  way  of  carrying  himself  and  speaking,  to  his  face, 
and  so  ludicrously  that  his  mistress  burst  out  a-laughing,  and 
even  he  himself  could  see  there  was  some  likeness  in  the  fan- 
tastical, malicious  caricature. 

*  Yes,'  says  she,  *  I  solemnly  vow,  own,  and  confess,  that  I 
want  a  good  husband.  Where's  the  harm  of  one  ?  My  face 
is  my  fortune.  Who'll  come  ? — buy,  buy,  buy  I  I  cannot  toil, 
neither  can  I  spin,  but  I  can  play  twenty-three  games  on  the 
cards.  I  can  dance  the  last  dance,  I  can  hunt  the  stag,  and  I 
think  I  could  shoot  flying.  I  can  talk  as  wicked  as  any  woman 
of  my  years,  and  know  enough  stories  to  amuse  a  sulky  hus- 
band for  at  least  one  thousand  and  one  nights.  I  have  a  pretty 
taste  for  dress,  diamonds,  gambling,  and  old  china.  I  love 
sugar-plums,  Malines  lace  (that  you  brought  me,  cousin,  is  very 
pretty),  the  opera,  and  everything  that  is  useless  and  costly.     I 
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have  got  a  monkey  and  a  little  black  boy — Pompey,  sir,  go  and 
give  a  dish  of  chocolate  to  Colonel  Graveairs — and  a  parrot 
and  a  spaniel,  and  I  must  have  a  husband.     Cupid,  you  hear?' 

*  Iss,  missis  !  '  says  Pompey,  a  little  grinning  negro  Lord 
Peterborow  gave  her,  with  a  bird  of  Paradise  in  his  turban, 
and  a  collar  with  his  mistress'  name  on  it. 

*  Iss,  missis  ! '  says  Beatrix,  imitating  the  child.  *  And  if 
husband  not  come,  Pompey  must  go  fetch  one.' 

And  Pompey  went  away  grinning,  with  his  chocolate  tray,  as 
Miss  Beatrix  ran  up  to  lier  mother  and  ended  her  sa)ly  of  mis- 
chief in  her  common  way,  with  a  kiss — no  wonder  that  upon 
paying  such  a  penalty  her  fond  judge  pardoned  her. 

When  Esmond  came  home,  his  health  was  still  shattered, 
and  he  took  a  lodging  near  to  his  mistresses,  at  Kensington, 
glad  enough  to  be  served  by  them,  and  to  see  them  day  after 
day.  He  was  enabled  to  see  a  little  company — and  of  the  sort 
he  liked  best.  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Addison  both  did  him  the 
honor  to  visit  him  ;  and  drank  many  a  glass  of  good  claret  at 
his  lodging,  while  their  entertainer,  through  his  wound,  was  kept 
to  diet  drink  and  gruel.  These  gentlemen  were  Whigs,  and 
great  admirers  of  my  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  Esmond 
was  entirely  of  the  other  party.  But  their  different  views  of 
politics  did  not  prevent  the  gentlemen  from  agreeing  in  private, 
nor  from  allowing,  on  one  evening  when  Esmond's  kind  old 
patron.  Lieutenant  General  Webb,  with  a  stick  and  a  crutch, 
hobbled  up  to  the  colonel's  lodging  (which  was  prettily  situate 
atKnightsbridge,between  London  andKensington,andlooking 
over  the  gardens),  that  the  lieutenant  general  was  a  noble  and 
gallant  soldier — and  even  that  he  had  been  hardly  used  in  the 
Wynendael  affair.  He  took  his  revenge  in  talk,  that  must  be 
confessed  ;  and  if  Mr.  Addison  had  had  a  mind  to  write  a  poem 
about  Wynendael,  he  might  have  heard  from  the  commander's 
own  lips  the  story  a  hundred  times  over. 

Mr.  Esmond,  forced  to  be  quiet,  betook  himself  to  literature 
for  a  relaxation,  and  composed  his  comedy,  whereof  the 
prompter's  copy  lieth  in  my  walnut  escritoire,  sealed  up  and 
docketed,  *The  Faithful  Fool  ;  a  comedy,  as  it  was  performed 
by  her  Majesty's  Servants.'  'Twas  a  very  sentimental  piece  ; 
and  Mr.  Steele,  who  had  more  of  that  kind  of  sentiment  than  Mr. 
Addison,  admired  it,  while  the  other  rather  sneered  at  the  per- 
formance ;  though  he  owned  that,  here  and  there,  it  contained 
some  pretty  strokes.  He  was  bringing  out  his  own  play  of 
*Cato'at  the  time,  the  blaze  of  which  quite  extinguished 
Esmond's  farthing  candle  ;  and  his  name  was  never  put  to  the 
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piece,  wbich  was  printed  as  by  a  person  of  quality.  Only  nine 
copies  were  sold,  though  Mr.  Dennis,  the  great  critic,  praised 
it,  and  said  'twas  a  work  of  great  merit  ;  and  Colonel  Esmond 
liad  the  whole  impression  burned  one  day  in  a  rage,  by  Jack 
Lockwood,  his  man. 

All  this  comedy  was  full  of  bitter  satirical  strokes  against  a 
certain  young  lady.  The  plot  of  the  piece  was  quite  a  new 
one.  A  young  woman  was  represented  with  a  great  number 
of  suitors,  selecting  a  pert  fribble  of  a  peer,  in  place  of  the  hero 
(but  ill-acted,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  Faithful  Fool),  who 
persisted  in  admiring  her.  In  the  fifth  act,  Teraminta  was 
made  to  discover  the  merits  of  Eugenio  (the  F.  F.),  and  to 
feel  a  partiality  for  him  too  late  ;  for  he  announced  that  he 
had  bestowed  his  hand  and  estate  upon  Rosaria,  a  country 
lass,  endowed  with  every  virtue.  But  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  audience  yawned  through  the  play  ;  and  that  it  perished 
on  the  third  night,  with  only  half  a  dozen  persons  to  behold 
its  agonies.  Esmond  and  his  two  mistresses  came  to  the  first 
night,  and  Miss  Beatrix  fell  asleep  ;  while  her  mother,  who 
had  not  been  to  a  play  since  King  James  II.'s  time,  thought 
the  piece,  though  not  brilliant,  had  a  very  pretty  moral. 

Mr.  Esmond  dabbled  in  letters,  and  wrote  a  deal  of  prose 

and  verse  at  this  time  of  leisure.     AYhen  displeased  with  the 

conduct  of  Miss  Beatrix,  he  would  compose  a  satire,  in  which 

he  relieved  his  mind.     When  smarting  under  the  faithlessness 

of  women,  he  dashed  off  a  copy  of  verses  in  which  he  held  the 

whole  sex  up  to  scorn.     One  day,  in  one  of  these  moods,  he 

made  a  little  joke,  in  which  (swearing  him  to  secrecy)  he  got 

his  friend  Dick  Steele  to  help  him  ;  and,  composing  a  paper, 

he  had  it  printed  exactly  like  Steele's  paper,  and  by  his  printer, 

and  laid  on  his  mistress'  breakfast  table  the  following  : 

Spectator. 
No.  341.  Tuesday,  April  1,  1712. 

Mutato  nomine  de  te  Fabula  narratur.— Horace. 
Thyself  the  moral  of  the  Fable  see.— Creech. 

Jocaeta  is  known  as  a  woman  of  learning  and  fashion,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
amiable  persons  of  this  Court  and  country.  She  is  at  home  two  mornings  of  the  week, 
and  all  the  wits  and  a  few  of  the  beauties  of  London  flock  to  her  assemblies.  When 
she  goes  abroad  to  Tunbridge  or  the  Bath,  a  retinue  of  adorers  ride  the  journey  with 
her ;  and  besides  the  London  beaux,  she  has  a  crowd  of  admirers  at  the  Wells,  the 

E elite  among  the  natives  of  Sussex  and  Somerset  pressing  round  her  tea-tables,  and 
eing  anxious  for  a  nod  from  her  chair.  Jocasta's  acquaintance  is  thus  very  numer- 
ous. Indeed,  'tis  one  smart  writer's  work  to  keep  her  visiting  book— a  strong  footman 
is  engaged  to  carry  it — and  it  would  require  a  much  stronger  head  even  than  Jocasta's 
own  to  remember  the  names  of  all  her  dear  friends. 

Either  at  Epsom  Wells  or  at  Tunbridge  (for  of  this  important  matter  Joc!:8ta  cannot 
be  certain)  it  was  her  ladyship's  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  a  young  gentleman, 
whose  conversation  was  so  sprightly,  and  manners  amiable,  that  she  invited  the  agree- 
able young  spark  to  visit  her  if  ever  he  came  to  London,  where  her  house  in  Spring 
Garden  should  be  open  to  him.  Charming  as  he  was,  and  without  any  manner  of 
4oubt  a  pretty  fellow  Joca«ita  hath  such  a  regiment  of  the  like  continually  marching 
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round  her  standard  that  'tis  no  wonder  her  attention  is  distracted  among  them.  And 
so,  though  this  gentleman  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  her,  and  touched  her 
heart  for  at  least  three-and-twenty  minutes,  it  must  be  owned  that  she  has  forgotten 
his  name.  He  is  a  dark  man,  and  may  be  eight-and-twenty  years  old.  His  dreps  is 
sober,  though  of  rich  materials.  He  has  a  mole  on  his  forehead  over  his  left  eye,  has 
a  blue  ribbon  to  his  cane  and  sword,  and  wears  his  own  hair. 

Jocasta  was  much  flattered  by  beholding  her  admirer  (for  that  everybody  admires 
who  sees  her  is  a  point  which  she  never  can  for  a  moment  doubt)  in  the  next  pew  to 
her  at  St.  James'  Church  last  Sunday,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  appeared  to  go  to 
sleep  during  the  sermon— though  from  under  his  fringed  eyelids  it  was  evident  he  was 
casting  glances  of  respectful  rapture  toward  Jocasta— deeply  m<jved  and  interested  her. 
On  coming  out  of  church  he  found  his  way  to  her  chair,  and  made  her  an  elegant  bow 
as  she  stepped  into  it.  She  saw  him  at  Court  afterward,  when  he  carried  himself  with 
a  most  distinguished  air,  though  none  of  her  acquaintances  knew  his  name  ;  and  the 
next  night  he  was  at  the  play,  where  her  ladyship  was  pleased  to  acknowledge  him  from 
the  side-box. 

During  the  whole  of  the  comedy  she  racked  her  brains  so  to  remember  his  name 
that  she  did  not  hear  a  word  of  the  piece  :  and  having  the  happiness  to  meet  him  once 
more  in  the  lobby  of  the  playhouse,  she  went  up  to  him  in  a  flntter,  and  bade  him 
remember  that  she  kept  two  nights  in  the  week,  and  that  she  longed  to  see  him  at 
Spring  Garden, 

He  appeared  on  Tuesday  in  a  rich  suit,  showing  a  very  fine  taste  both  in  the  tailor 
and  wearer ;  and  though  a  knot  of  us  were  gathered  round  the  charming  Jocasta, 
fellows  who  pretended  to  know  every  face  upon  the  town,  not  one  could  tell  the  gen- 
tleman's name  in  reply  to  Jocasta's  eager  inquiries,  flung  to  the  right  and  left  of  her 
as  he  advanced  up  the  room  with  a  bow  that  would  become  a  duke. 

Jocasta  acknowledged  this  salute  with  one  of  those  smiles  and  courtesies  of  which 
that  lady  hath  the  secret.  She  courtesies  with  a  languishing  air,  as  if  to  say,  '  You  are 
come  at  last.  I  have  been  pining  for  you  ; '  and  then  she  finihhes  her  victim  with 
a  killing  look,  which  declares;  '  O  Philander  !  I  have  no  eyes  but  for  you.'  Camilla 
hath  as  good  a  courtesy  perhaps,  and  Thalestris  much  such  another  look  :  but  the 
glance  and  courtesy  together  belong  to  Jocasta  of  all  the  English  beauties  alone. 

'  Welcome  to  London  sir,'  says  she.  '  One  can  see  you  are  from  the  country 
by  your  looks.'  She  would  have  said  '  Epsom,'  or  '  Tunbridge,'  had  she  remembered 
rightly  at  which  place  she  had  met  the  stranger  ;  but,  alas  !  she  had  forgotten. 

The  gentleman  said,  '  He  had  been  in  town  but  three  days  ;  and  one  of  his  reasons 
for  coming  hither  was  to  have  the  honor  of  paying  his  court  to  Jocasta.' 
She  said,  'The  waters  had  agreed  with  her  but  indifferently.' 

'  The  waters  were  for  the  sick,'  the  gentleman  said  :  '  the  young  and  beautiful 
came  but  to  make  them  sparkle.  And  as  the  clergyman  read  the  service  on  Sunday,' 
he  added,  'your  ladyship  reminded  me  of  the  angel  that  visited  the  pool.'  A  murmur 
of  approbation  saluted  this  sally.  Manillo,  who  is  a  wit  when  he  is  not  at  cards,  was  in 
such  a  rage  that  he  revoked  when  he  heard  it. 

Jocasta  was  an  angel  visiting  the  waters  ;  but  at  which  of  the  Bethesdas  ?  She  was 
puzzled  more  and  more  :  and,  as  her  way  always  is,  looked  the  more  innocent  and 
simple,  the  more  artful  her  intentions  were. 

'We  were  discoursing,'  says  she,  'about  spelling  of  names  and  words  when  you 
came.  Why  should  we  say  goold  and  write  gold,  and  call  china  chaynay,  and  Caven- 
dish Candish.and  Cholmondeley  Chumley  ?    If  we  call  Pulteney  Poltney,  why  shouldn't 

we  call  poultry  pultry— and ' 

'  Such  an  enchantress  as  your  ladyship,'  says  he,  '  is  mistress  of  all  sorts  of  spells.' 
But  this  was  Dr.  Swift's  pun,  and  we  all  knew  it. 

'And— and  how  do  you  spell  your  name?'  says  she,  coming  to  the  point  at 
length  ;  for  this  sprightly  conversation  had  lasted  much  longer  than  is  here  set  down, 
and  been  carried  on  through  at  If^ast  three  dishes  of  tea. 

'Oh,  madam,'  says  he,  '  I  xvell  my  name  with  the  y.'  And  laying  down  his  dish 
my  gentleman  made  another  elegant  bow  and  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

Jocasta  hath  had  no  sleep  since  this  mortification  and  the  stranger's  disappearance. 
If  balked  in  anything,  she  is  sure  to  lose  her  health  and  temper  ;  and  we,  her  servants, 
suffer,  as  usual,  during  the  angry  fits  of  our  queen.  Can  you  help  us,  Mr.  Spectator, 
who  know  everything,  to  read  this  riddle  for  her,  and  set  at  rest  all  our  minds  ?  We 
find  in  her  list,  Mr.  Berty.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Tyler— who  may  be  Mr.  Bertie, 
Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Pyke,  Mr.  Tiler,  for  what  we  know.  She  hath  turned  away  the  clerk 
of  her  visiting  book,  a  poor  fellow  with  a  great  family  of  children.  Read  me  this 
riddle,  good  Mr.  Shortface,  and  oblige  your  admirer—  CEdipus. 

The  Trumpet  Coffeehouse,  Whitehall. 
Mr.  Spectator  :    I  am  a  gentleman  but  little  acquainted  with  the  town,  though  I 
have  had  a  university  education,  and  passed  some  years  serving  my  country  abroad, 
where  my  name  is  bettor  known  than  in  the  coffeehouses  and  St.  James', 
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Two  years  since  my  uncle  died,  leaving  me  a  pretty  estate  in  the  county  of  K«nt; 
and  beiu^  at  Tuubridge  Wella  laut  uummer,  after  my  uiouriiiiii;  was  over,  and  on  the 
lookout,  if  truth  must  be  told,  for  some  youne  lady  who  would  nhare  with  me  the 
solitude  of  my  great  Kentish  house,  and  be  kind  to  my  tenantry  (for  whom  a  woman 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  the  beHt-intentioned  man  can),  I  was  greatly  fas- 
cinated by  a  young  lady  of  London,  who  was  the  toast  of  all  the  company  at  the  Wells. 
Everyone  knows  Saccharissa's  beauty ;  and  I  think,  Mr.  Spectator,  no  one  t)etler  than 
herself. 

My  tablebook  informs  me  that  I  danced  no  less  than  seven-and-twenty  sets  with  her 
at  the  Assembly.  I  treated  her  to  the  fiddles  twice.  I  was  admitted  on  several  days  to 
her  lodging,  and  received  by  her  with  a  great  deal  of  distinction,  and  for  a  time  was 
entirely  her  slave.  It  was  only  when  I  found,  from  common  talk  of  the  company  at 
the  Wells,  and  from  narrowly  watching  one,  who  I  once  thought  of  asking  the  most 
sacred  question  a  man  can  put  to  a  woman,  that  I  became  aware  how  unfit  sne  was  to 
be  a  country  gentleman's  wife  ;  and  that  this  fair  creature  was  but  a  heartless  worldly 
jilt,  playing  with  affections  that  she  never  meant  to  return,  and,  indeed,  incapable  of 
returning  them.  'Tis  admiration  such  women  want,  not  love  that  touches  them  :  and 
I  can  conceive,  in  her  old  age,  no  more  wretched  creature  than  this  lady  will  be,  when 
her  beauty  hath  deserted  her,  when  her  admirers  have  left  her,  and  she  hath  neither 
friendship  nor  religion  to  console  her. 

Business  calling  me  to  London,  I  went  to  St.  James*  Church  last  Sunday,  and  there 
opposite  me  sat  my  beauty  of  the  Wells.  Her  behavior  during  the  whole  service  was 
so  pert,  languishing,  and  absurd ;  she  flirted  her  fan,  and  ogled  and  eyed  me  in  a  manner 
80  mdecent  that  I  was  obliged  to  shut  my  eyes  so  as  actually  not  to  see  her,  and  when- 
ever I  opened  them  beheld  hers  (and  very  bright  they  are)  still  staring  at  me.  I  fell  in 
with  her  afterward  at  Court  and  at  the  playhouse  ;  and  here  nothing  would  satisfy  her 
but  she  must  elbow  through  the  crowd  and  speak  to  me,  and  invite  me  to  the  assembly 
which  she  holds  at  her  house  not  very  far  from  Ch-r-ng  Cr-ss. 

Having  made  her  a  promise  to  attend,  of  course  I  kept  my  promise,  and  found  the 
young  widow  in  the  midst  of  a  half-dozen  card  tables,  and  a  crowd  of  wits  and  admir- 
ers. I  made  the  best  bow  I  could  and  advanced  toward  her,  and  saw  by  a  peculiar 
puzzled  look  in  her  face,  though  she  tried  to  hide  her  perplexity,  that  she  had  forgot- 
ten even  my  name. 

Her  talk,  artful  as  it  was,  convinced  me  that  I  had  guessed  aright.  She  turned  the 
conversation  most  ridiculously  upon  the  spelling  of  names  and  words,  and  I  replied 
with  as  ridiculous  fulsome  compliments  as  I  could  pay  her  ;  indeed,  ene,  in  which  I 
compared  her  to  an  angel  visiting  the  sick  wells,  went  a  little  too  far  ;  nor  should  I 
have  employed  it,  but  that  the  allusion  came  from  the  second  lesson  last  Sunday, 
which  we  both  had  heard,  and  I  was  pressed  to  answer  her. 

Then  she  came  to  the  question  which  I  knew  was  awaiting  me,  and  asked  how  I 
gpelt  my  name.  '  Madam,'  says  I,  turning  on  my  heel,  '  I  spell  it  with  a  y.'  And  so  I 
left  her,  wondering  at  the  light-heartedness  of  the  town  people,  who  forget  and  make 
friends  so  easily,  and  resolved  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  partner  for  your  constant  reader, 

Ctmon  Wyldoats. 

You  know  my  real  name,  Mr.  Spectator,  in  which  there  is  no  such  a  letter  as  hup- 
tilon.  But  if  the  lady,  whom  I  have  called  Saccharissa,  wonders  that  I  have  appeared 
no  more  at  the  tea  tables,  she  is  hereby  respectfully  informed  the  reason  y. 

The  above  is  a  parable  whereof  the  writer  will  now  expound 
the  meaning.  Jocasta  was  no  other  than  Miss  Esmond,  maid 
of  honor  toher  Majesty.  She  had  told  Mr.  Esmond  this  little 
story  of  having  met  a  gentleman  somewhere  and  forgetting 
his  name,  when  the  gentleman,  with  no  such  malicious  inten- 
tions as  those  of  *  Cymon '  in  the  above  fable,  made  the  answer 
simply  as  above ;  and  we  all  laughed  to  think  how  little  Mistress 
Jocasta-Beatrix  had  profited  by  her  artifice  and  precautions. 

As  for  Cymon,  he  was  intended  to  represent  your  and  her 
very  humble  servant,  the  writer  of  the  apologue  and  of  this 
story,  which  we  had  printed  on  a  Spectator  paper  at  Mr. 
Steele's  office,  exactly  as  those  famous  journals  were  printed, 
and  which  was  laid  on  the  table  at  breakfast  in  place  of  the 
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real  newspaper.  Mistress  Jocasta,  who  had  plenty  of  wit, 
could  not  live  without  her  Spectator  to  her  tea,  and  this  sham 
Spectator  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  young  woman  that 
she  herself  was  a  flirt,  and  that  Cymon  was  a  gentleman  of 
honor  and  resolution,  seeing  all  her  faults,  and  determined  to 
break  tlie  chains  once  and  forever. 

For  though  enough  hath  been  said  about  this  love  business 
already — enough,  at  least,  to  prove  to  the  writer's  heirs  what 
a  silly,  fond  fool  their  old  grandfather  was,  who  would  like 
them  to  consider  him  as  a  very  wise  old  gentleman  ;  yet  not 
near  all  has  been  told  concerning  this  matter,  which,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  take  in  Esmond's  journal  the  space  it  occupied  in 
his  time,  would  weary  his  kinsmen  and  women  of  a  hundred 
years'  time  beyond  all  endurance  ;  and  form  such  a  diary  of 
folly  and  driveling,  raptures  ^nd  rage,  as  no  man  of  ordinary 
vanity  would  like  to  leave  behind  him. 

The  truth  is  that,  whether  she  laughed  at  him  or  encouraged 
him,  whether  she  smiled  or  was  cold,  and  turned  her  smiles 
on  another  ;  worldly  and  ambitious  as  he  knew  her  to  be,  hard 
and  careless  as  she  seemed  to  grow  with  her  court  life,  and  a 
hundred  admirers  that  came  to  her  and  left  her,  Esmond,  do 
what  he  would,  never  could  get  Beatrix  out  of  his  mind  ; 
thought  of  her  constantly  at  home  or  away.  If  he  read  his 
name  in  a  Gazette,  or  escaped  the  shot  of  a  cannon-ball  or  a 
greater  danger  in  the  campaign,  as  has  happened  to  him  more 
than  once,  the  instant  thought  after  the  honor  achieved  or  the 
danger  avoided  was,  '  What  will  she  say  of  it  ?  Will  this 
distinction  or  the  idea  of  this  peril  elate  her  or  touch  her  so  as 
to  be  better  inclined  toward  me  ? '  He  could  no  more  help 
this  passionate  fidelity  of  temper  than  he  could  help  the  eyes 
he  saw  with — one  or  the  other  seemed  a  part  of  his  nature,  and 
knowing  every  one  of  her  faults  as  well  as  the  keenest  of  her 
detractors,  and  tlie  folly  of  an  attachment  to  such  a  woman, 
of  which  the  fruition  could  never  bring  him  happiness  for 
above  a  week,  there  was  yet  a  charm  about  this  Circe  from 
which  the  poor  deluded  gentleman  could  not  free  himself  ; 
and  for  a  much  longer  period  than  Ulysses  (another  middle- 
aged  officer,  who  had  traveled  much  and  been  in  the  foreign 
wars)  Esmond  felt  himself  enthralled  and  besotted  by  the  wiles 
of  this  enchantress.  Quit  her  !  He  could  no  more  quit  her, 
as  the  Cymon  of  this  story  was  made  to  quit  his  false  one, 
than  he  could  lose  his  consciousness  of  yesterday.  She  had 
but  to  raise  her  finger  and  he  would  come  back  from  ever  so 
far ;    she  had  but  to  say  ^  I  have  discarded  such  and  such  an 
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adorer,*  and  the  poor  infatuated  wretch  would  be  sure  to  come 
and  roder  about  her  mother's  house,  willing  to  be  put  on  the 
ranks  of  suitors,  though  he  knew  he  might  be  cast  off  the 
next  week.  If  he  were  like  Ulysses  in  his  folly,  at  least  she 
was  in  so  far  like  Penelope  that  she  had  a  crowd  of  suitors, 
and  undid  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  the  handiwork 
of  fascination  and  the  web  of  coquetry  with  which  she  was 
wont  to  allure  and  entertain  them. 

Part  of  her  coquetry  may  have  come  from  her  position  about 
the  Court,  where  the  beautiful  maid  of  honor  was  the  light 
about  which  a  thousand  beaux  came  and  fluttered  ;  where  she 
was  sure  to  have  a  ring  of  admirers  round  her,  crowding  to 
listen  to  her  repartees  as  much  as  to  admire  her  beaut}^,  and 
where  she  spoke  and  listened  to  much  free  talk,  such  as  one 
never  would  have  thought  the  Jips  or  ears  of  Rachel  Castle- 
wood's  daughter  would  have  uttered  or  heard.  While  in  waiting 
at  Windsor  or  Hampton,  the  Court  ladies  and  gentlemen  would 
be  making  riding  parties  together ;  Mrs.  Beatrix  in  a  horseman's 
coat  and  hat,  the  foremost  after  the  stag  hounds  and  over  the 
park  fences,  a  crowd  of  young  fellows  at  her  heels.  If  the 
English  country  ladies  at  this  time  were  the  most  pure  and 
modest  of  any  ladies  in  the  world — the  English  town  and  Court 
ladies  permitted  themselves  words  and  behavior  that  were 
neither  modest  nor  pure,  and  claimed,  some  of  them,  a  free- 
dom which  those  who  love  that  sex  most  would  never  wish  to 
grant  them.  The  gentlemen  of  my  family  that  follow  after  me 
(for  I  don't  encourage  the  ladies  to  pursue  any  such  studies)  may 
read  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Congreve  and  Dr.  Swift  and  others 
what  was  the  conversation  and  what  the  habits  of  our  time. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  in  England  in  1712,  when  Esmond 
returned  to  this  country,  a  lady  of  high  birth,  and  though  of  no 
fortune  to  be  sure,  with  a  thousand  fascinations  of  wit  and  man- 
ners, Beatrix  Esmond  was  now  six-and-twenty  years  old  and  Bea- 
trix Esmond  still.  Of  her  hundred  adorers  she  had  not  chosen 
one  for  a  husband,  and  those  who  had  asked  had  been  jilted 
by  her,  and  more  still  had  left  her.  A  succession  of  near  ten 
years'  crop  of  beauties  had  come  up  since  her  time,  and  had 
been  reaped  by  proper  husba?idmen,  if  we  may  make  an  agricul- 
tural simile,  and  had  been  housed  comfortably  long  ago.  Her 
own  contemporaries  were  sober  mothers  by  this  time  ;  girls 
with  not  a  tithe  of  her  charms  or  her  wit  having  made  good 
matches,  and  now  claiming  precedence  over  the  spinster  who 
but  lately  had  derided  and  outshone  them.  The  young  beauties 
were  beginning  to  look  down  on  Beatrix  as  an  old  maid,  and 
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sneer,  and  call  her  one  of  Charles  II.'s  ladies,  and  ask  whether 
her  portrait  was  not  in  the  Hampton  Court  Gallery  ?  But  still 
she  reigned,  at  least  in  one  man's  opinion,  superior  over  all  the 
little  misses  that  were  the  toasts  of  the  young  lads,  and  in 
Esmond's  eyes  was  ever  perfectly  lovely  and  young. 

Who  knows  how  many  were  nearly  made  happy  by  possess- 
ing her,  or,  rather,  how  many  were  fortunate  in  escaping  this 
siren  ?  'Tis  a  marvel  to  think  that  her  mother  was  the  purest 
and  simplest  woman  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  this  girl 
should  have  been  born  from  her.  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  my 
mistress,  who  never  said  a  harsh  word  to  her  children  (and  but 
twice  or  thrice  only  to  one  person),  must  have  been  too  fond 
and  pressing  with  the  maternal  authority;  for  her  son  and  her 
daughter  both  revolted  early,  nor  after  their  first  flight  from 
the  nest  could  they  ever  be  brought  back  quite  to  the  fond 
mother's  bosom.  Lady  Castlewood,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well, 
knew  little  of  her  daughter's  life  and  real  thoughts.  How  was 
she  to  apprehend  what  passes  in  queens'  antechambers  and  at 
Court  tables?  Mrs.  Beatrix  asserted  her  own  authority  so 
resolutely  that  her  mother  quickly  gave  in.  The  maid  of 
honor  had  her  own  equipage ;  went  from  home  and  came  back 
at  her  own  will  ;  her  mother  was  alike  powerless  to  resist  her 
or  to  lead  her,  or  to  command  or  to  persuade  her. 

She  had  been  engaged  once,  twice,  thrice,  to  be  married, 
Esmond  believed.  When  he  quitted  home,  it  hath  been  said, 
she  was  promised  to  my  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  now  on  his 
return,  behold  his  lordship  was  just  married  tou  Lady  Mary 
Butler,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's  daughter,  and  his  fine  houses 
and  twelve  thousand  a  year  of  fortune,  for  which  Miss  Beatrix 
had  rather  coveted  him,wa8  out  of  her  power.  To  her  Esmond 
could  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  breaking  of  this  match,  and, 
asking  his  mistress  about  it,all  Lady  Castle  wood  answered  was: 
'  Do  not  speak  to  me  about  it,  Harry.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
or  why  they  parted  and  I  fear  to  inquire.  I  have  told  you  before 
that  with  all  her  kindness  and  wit  and  generosity,  and  that 
sort  of  splendor  of  nature  she  has,  lean  say  but  little  good  of 
poor  Beatrix,  and  look  with  dread  at  the  marriage  she  will  form. 
Her  mind  is  fixed  on  ambition  only  and  making  a  great  figure, 
and,  this  achieved,  she  will  tire  of  it  as  she  does  of  everything. 
Heaven  help  her  husband,  whoever  he  shall  be !  My  Lord  Ash- 
burnham was  a  most  excellent  young  man,  gentle  and  yet 
manly,  of  very  good  parts,  so  they  told  me,  and  as  my  little 
conversation  would  enable  me  to  judge  ;  and  a  kind  temper — 
kind  and  enduring  I'm  sure  he  must  have  been,  from  all  that 
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he  had  to  endure.  But  he  quitted  her  at  last  from  some 
crowning  piece  of  caprice  or  tyranny  of  hers,  and  now  he  has 
married  a  young  woman  that  will  make  him  a  thousand  times 
happiei  tlian  my  poor  girl  ever  could.* 

The  rupture,  whatever  its  cause  was  (I  heard  the  scandal, 
but  indeed  shall  not  take  pains  to  repeat  at  length  in  this  diary 
the  trumpery  coffeehouse  story),  caused  a  good  deal  of  low 
talk  ;  and  Mr.  Esmond  was  present  at  my  lord's  appearance 
at  the  Birthday  with  liis  bride,  over  whom  the  revenge  that 
Beatrix  took  was  to  look  so  imperial  and  lovely  that  the  modest, 
downcast  young  lady  could  not  appear  beside  her,  and  Lord 
Ashburnham,  who  had  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  her, 
slunk  away  quite  shamefaced,  and  very  early.  This  time  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whom  Esmond  had  seen  about 
her  before,  was  constant  at  Miss  Beatrix's  side.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  splendid  gentlemen  of  Europe,  accomplished  by  books, 
by  traveljby  long  command  of  the  best  company, distinguished 
as  a  statesman,  having  been  ambassador  in  King  William's 
time,  and  a  noble  speaker  in  the  Scots'  Parliament,  where  he 
had  led  the  party  that  was  against  the  Union,  and  though  now 
five  or  six  and  forty  years  of  age,  a  gentleman  so  high  in 
stature,  accomplished  in  wit,  and  favored  in  person,  tbit  he 
might  pretend  to  the  hand  of  any  princess  in  Europe. 

*  Should  you  like  the  duke  for  a  cousin  ? '  says  Mr.  Secre- 
tary St.  John,  whispering  to  Colonel  Esmond  in  French  ;  *  it 
appears  that  the  widower  consoles  himself.' 

But  to  return  to  our  little  Spectator  paper  and  the  conver- 
sation whicff  grew  out  of  it.  Miss  Beatrix  at  first  was  quite  hit 
(as  the  phrase  of  that  day  was),  and  did  not  *  smoke  '  the 
authorship  of  the  story  ;  indeed  Esmond  had  tried  to  imitate 
as  well  as  lie  could  Mr.  Steele's  manner  (as  for  the  other  author 
of  the  Spectator,  his  prose  style  I  think  is  altogether  inimi- 
table) ;  and  Dick,  who  was  the  idlest  and  best-natured  of  men, 
would  have  let  the  piece  pass  into  his  journal  and  go  to 
posterity  as  one  of  his  own  lucubrations,  but  that  Esmond  did 
not  care  to  have  a  lady's  name  whom  he  loved  sent  forth  to 
the  world  in  a  light  so  unfavorable.  Beatrix  pished  and  psha'd 
over  the  paper  ;  Colonel  Esmond  watching  with  no  little 
interest  her  countenance  as  she  read  it. 

*  How  stupid  your  friend  Mr.  Steele  becomes  ! '  cries  Miss 
Beatrix.  *  Epsom  and  Tunbridge  !  Will  he  never  have  done 
with  Epsom  and  Tunbridge,  and  with  beaux  at  church,  and 
Jocastas  and  Lindamiras?  Why  does  he  not  call  women  Nelly 
and  Betty,  as  their  godfathers  and  godmothers  did  for  them 
in  their  baptism  ?  * 
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*  Beatrix,  Beatrix  ! '  says  her  mother,  *  speak  gravely  of 
grave  things.' 

*  Mamma  thinks  the  Church  Catechism  came  from  heaven, 
I  believe,'  says  Beatrix,  with  a  laugh,  *  and  was  brought  down 
by  a  bishop  from  a  mountain.  Oh,  how  I  used  to  break  my 
heart  over  it  !  Besides,  I  had  a  popish  godmother,  mamma  ; 
why  did  you  give  me  one  ? ' 

*  I  gave  you  the  queen's  name,' says  her  mother,  blushing. 
'  And  a  very  pretty  name  it  is,'  said  somebody  else. 
Beatrix  went  on  reading — *  Spell  my  name  with  a  y — why, 

why,  you  wretch,'  says  she,  turning  round  to  Colonel  Esmond, 
*you  have  been  telling  my  story  to  Mr.  Steele — or  stop — you 
have  written  the  paper  yourself  to  turn  me  into  ridicule.  For 
shame,  sir  ! ' 

Poor  Mr.  Esmond  felt  rather  frightened,  and  told  a  truth, 
which  w^as  nevertheless  an  entire  falsehood.  *  Upon  my  honor,' 
says  he,  *  I  have  not  even  read  the  Spectator  of  this  morning.' 
Nor  had  he,  for  that  was  not  the  Spectator^  but  a  sham  news- 
paper put  in  its  place. 

She  went  on  reading  ;  her  face  rather  flushed  as  she  read. 
*  No,'  she  says,  *  I  think  you  couldn't  have  written  it.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  Mr.  Steele  when  he  was  drunk — and  afraid 
of  his  horrid  vulgar  wife.  Whenever  I  see  an  enormous  com- 
pliment to  a  woman,  and  some  outrageous  panegyric  about 
female  virtue,  I  always  feel  sure  that  the  captain  and  his  better- 
half  have  fallen  out  overnight,  and  that  he  has  been  brought 
home  tipsy,  or  has  been  found  out  in ' 

*  Beatrix  ! '  cries  the  Lady  Castlewood. 

*  Well,  mamma  !  Do  not  cry  out  before  you  are  hurt.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  anything  wrong.  I  won't  give  you  more 
annoyance  than  you  can  help,  you  pretty  kind  mamma.  Yes, 
and  your  little  'Trix  is  a  naughty  little  'Trix,  and  she  leaves 
undone  those  things  which  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  does 
those  things  which  she  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there's — 
well  now — I  won't  go  on.  Yes,  I  will,  unless  you  kiss  me.' 
And  with  this  the  young  lady  lays  aside  her  paper,  and  runs  up 
tu  her  mother  and  performs  a  variety  of  embraces  with  her 
ladyship,  saying  as  plain  as  eyes  could  speak  to  Mr.  Esmond, 
— *  There,  sir  ;  would  not  you  like  to  play  the  very  same 
pleasant  game  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  madam,  I  would,'  says  he. 

'  Would  what  ?  '  asked  Miss  Beatrix. 

*  What  you  meant  when  you  looked  at  me  in  that  provoking 
way,'  answers  Esmond. 
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*  What  a  confessor  ! '  cries  Beatrix,  with  a  laugh. 

*  What  is  it  Henry  would  like,  my  dear  ?'  asks  hei  mother, 
the  kind  soul,  who  was  always  thinking  what  we  would  like, 
and  how  she  could  please  us. 

The  girl  runs  up  to  her — *  Oh,  you  silly,  kind  mamma,'  she 
says,  kissing  her  again,  *  that's  wliat  Harry  would  like  '  ;  and 
she  broke  out  into  a  great  joyful  laugh  ;  and  Lady  Castlewood 
blushed  as  bashful  as  a  maid  of  sixteen. 

*  Look  at  her,  Harry,'  whispers  Beatrix,  running  up  and 
speaking  in  her  sweet  low  tones.  '  Doesn't  the  blush  become 
her  ?  Isn't  she  pretty  ?  She  looks  younger  than  I  am,  and  I 
am  sure  she  is  a  hundred  million  thousand  times  better.' 

Esmond's  kind  mistress  left  the  room,  carrying  her  blushes 
away  with  her. 

*If  we  girls  at  Court  could  grow  such  roses  as  that,'  con- 
tinues Beatrix,  with  her  laugh,  *  what  wouldn't  we  do  to  pre- 
serve 'em  ?  We'd  clip  their  stocks  and  put  'em  in  salt  and 
water.  But  those  flowers  don't  bloom  at  Hampton  Court  and 
Windsor,  Henry.'  She  paused  for  a  minute,  and  the  smile, 
fading  away  from  her  April  face,  gave  place  to  a  menacing 
shower  of  tears  :  *  Oh,  how  good  she  is,  Harry  ! '  Beatrix  went 
on  to  say.  *  Oh,  what  a  saint  she  is  !  Her  goodness  frightens 
me.  I'm  not  fit  to  live  with  her.  I  should  be  better,  I  think, 
if  she  were  not  so  perfect.  She  has  had  a  great  sorrow  in  her 
life,  and  a  great  secret  ;  and  repented  of  it.  It  could  not 
have  beep  my  father's  death.  She  talks  freely  about  that  ; 
nor  could  she  have  loved  him  very  much — though  who  knows 
what  we  women  do  love,  and  why?' 

*  What  and  why,  indeed,'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

*  No  one  knows,'  Beatrix  went  on,  without  noticing  this  in- 
terruption  except  by  a  look,  *  what  my  mother's  life  is.  She 
hath  been  at  early  prayers  this  morning  ;  she  passes  hours  in 
her  closet  ;  if  you  were  to  follow  her  thither,  j^ou  would  find 
her  at  prayers  now.  She  tends  the  poor  of  the  place — the 
horrid  dirty  poor  !  She  sits  through  the  curate's  sermons. 
Oh,  those  dreary  sermons  !  And  you  see,  07i  a  beau  dire  ;  but 
good  as  they  are,  people  like  her  are  not  fit  to  commune  with 
us  of  the  world.  There  is  always,  as  it  were,  a  third  person 
present,  even  when  I  and  my  mother  are  alone.  She  can't  be 
frank  with  me  quite  ;  who  is  always  thinking  of  the  next 
world,  and  of  her  guardian  angel,  perhaps  that's  in  company. 
O  Harry,  I'm  jealons  of  that  guardian  angel  ! '  here  broke  out 
Mistress  Beatrix.  *  It's  horrid,  I  know  ;  but  my  mother's 
life  is  all  for  Heaven,  and  mine — all  for  earth.     We  can  never 
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be  friends  quite  ;  and  then,  she  cares  more  for  Frank's  little 
finger  than  she  does  for  me — I  know  she  does  ;  and  she  loves 
you,  sir,  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  and  I  hate  you  for  it.  I  would 
have  had  her  all  to  myself  ;  but  she  wouldn't.  In  my  child- 
hood, it  was  my  father  she  loved — (oh,  how  could  she  ? 
I  remember  him  kind  and  handsome,  but  so  stupid,  and  not 
being  able  to  speak  after  drinking  wine).  And  tlien  it  was 
Frank  ;  and  now  it  is  Heaven  and  the  clergyman.  How  I 
would  have  loved  her  !  From  a  child  I  used  to  be  in  a  rage 
that  she  loved  anybody  but  me  ;  but  she  loved  you  all 
better — all,  I  know  she  did.  And  now  she  talks  of  the  bles- 
sed consolation  of  religion.  Dear  soul !  she  thinks  she  is 
happier  for  believing,  as  she  must,  that  we  are  all  of  us  wicked 
and  miserable  sinners  ;  and  this  world  is  only  a  pied-d-terre 
for  the  good,  where  they  stay  for  a  night,  as  we  do,  coming 
from  Walcote,  at  that  great,  dreary,  uncomfortable  Hounslow 
Inn,  in  those  horrid  beds — oh,  do  you  remember  those  horrid 
beds  ? — and  the  chariot  comes  and  fetches  them  to  heaven  the 
next  morning.' 

*  Hush,  Beatrix,'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

*  Hush,  indeed.  You  are  a  hypocrite,  too,  Henry,  with  your 
grave  airs  and  your  glum  face.  We  are  all  hypocrites. 
Oh,  dear  me  !  We  are  all  alone,  alone,  alone,'  says  poor  Bea- 
trix, her  fair  breast  heaving  with  a  sigh. 

'  It  was  I  that  writ  every  line  of  that  paper,  my  dear,'  says 
Mr.  Esmond.  *  You  are  not  so  worldly  as  you  think  yourself, 
Beatrix,  and  better  than  we  believe  you.  The  good  we  have 
in  us  we  doubt  of  ;  and  the  happiness  that's  to  our  hand  we 
throw  away.  You  bend  your  ambition  on  a  great  marriage 
and  establishment — and  why  ?  You'll  tire  of  them  when  you 
win  them;  and  be  no  happier  with  a  coronet  on  j^our  coach ' 

*  Than  riding  pillion  with  Lubin  to  market,'  says  Beatrix. 
*  Thank  you,  Lubin  ! ' 

*  I'm  a  dismal  shepherd,  to  be  sure,'  answers  Esmond,  with 
a  blush  ;  *  and  require  a  nymph  that  can  tuck  my  bedclothes 
up,  and  make  me  water  gruel.  Well,  Tom  Lockwood  can  do 
that.  He  took  me  out  of  the  fire  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
nursed  me  through  my  illness  as  love  will  scarce  ever  do. 
Only  good  wages,  and  a  hope  of  my  clothes,  and  the  contents 
of  my  portmanteau.  How  long  was  it  that  Jacob  served  an 
apprenticeship  for  Rachel  ? ' 

'For  mamma?'  says  Beatrix.  'It  is  mamma  your  honor  wants, 
and  that  I  should  have  the  happiness  of  calling  you  papa?' 
Esmond  blushed  again.     *  I  spoke  of  a  Rachel  that  a  shep- 
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herd  courted  five  thousand  years  ago  ;  when  shepherds  were 
longer  lived  than  now.  And  my  meaning  was  that,  since  I 
saw  vou  first  after  our  separation — a  child  you  were  then ' 

*  And  I  put  on  my  best  stockings  to  captivate  you,  I  remem- 
ber, sir ' 

*  You  have  had  my  heart  ever  since  then,  such  as  it  was  ; 
and  such  as  you  were,  I  cared  for  no  other  woman.  What 
little  reputation  I  have  won,  it  was  that  you  might  be  pleased 
with  it ;  and  indeed,  it  is  not  much  ;  and  I  think  a  hundred 
fools  in  the  army  have  got  and  deserved  quite  as  much.  Was 
there  something  in  the  air  of  that  dismal  old  Castlewood  that 
made  us  all  gloomy  and  dissatisfied  and  lonely  under  its  ruined 
old  roof  ?  We  were  all  so,  even  when  together  and  united,  as 
it  seemed,  following  our  separate  schemes,  each  as  we  sat 
round  the  table.* 

*  Dear,  dreary  old  place  ! '  cries  Beatrix.  *  Mamma  hath 
never  had  the  heart  to  go  back  thither  since  we  left  it,  when — 
never  mind  how  many  years  ago.*  And  she  flung  back  her 
curls,  and  looked  over  her  fair  shoulder  at  the  mirror  superbly, 
as  if  she  said,  *  Time,  I  defy  you.' 

*  Yes,'  says  Esmond,  who  had  the  art,  as  she  owned,  of  divin- 
ing many  of  her  thoughts.  *  You  can  afford  to  look  in  the 
glass  still  ;  and  only  be  pleased  by  the  truth  it  tells  you.  As 
for  me,  do  you  know  what  my  scheme  is  ?  I  think  of  asking 
Frank  to  give  me  the  Virginian  estate  King  Charles  gave  our 
grandfather.  [She  gave  a  superb  courtesy,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  Our  grandfather,  indeed  !  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bastard.']  Yes, 
I  know  you  are  thinking  of  my  bar  sinister,  and  so  am  I.  A 
man  cannot  get  over  it  in  this  country ;  unless,  indeed,  he  wears 
it  across  a  king's  arms,  when  'tis  a  highly  honorable  coat ;  and 
I  am  thinking  of  retiring  into  the  plantations,  and  building 
myself  a  wigwam  in  the  woods,  and  perhaps,  if  I  want  com- 
pany, suiting  myself  with  a  squaw.  We  will  send  j^our  lady- 
ship furs  over  for  the  winter  ;  and,  when  you  are  old,  we'll  pro- 
vide you  with  tobacco.  I  am  not  quite  clever  enough,  or  not 
rogue  enough — I  know  not  which — for  the  Old  World.  I  may 
make  a  place  for  myself  in  the  New,  which  is  not  so  full ;  and 
found  a  family  there.  When  you  are  a  mother  j^ourself,  and  a 
great  lady,  perhaps  I  shall  send  you  over  from  the  plantation 
some  day  a  little  barbarian  that  is  half  Esmond  half  Mohock, 
and  you  will  be  kind  to  him  for  his  father's  sake,  who  was, 
after  all,  your  kinsman  ;  and  whom  you  loved  a  little.' 

*  What  folly  you  are  talking,  Harry,'  says  Miss  Beatrix 
looking  with  her  great  e^^es. 
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*  'Tis  sober  earnest,'  says  Esmond.  And,  indeed,  the  scheme 
had  been  dwelling  a  good  deal  in  his  mind,  for  some  time 
past,  and  especially  since  his  return  home  when  he  found  how 
hopeless,  and  even  degrading  to  himself,  his  passion  was. 
*  No,'  says  he,  then  ;  *  I  have  tried  half  a  dozen  times  now.  I 
can  bear  being  away  from  you  well  enough  ;  but  being  with 
you  is  intolerable  '  (another  low  courtesy  on  Mistress  Beatrix's 
part),  *  and  I  will  go.  I  have  enough  to  buy  axes  and  guns 
for  my  men,  and  beads  and  blankets  for  the  savages  ;  and  I'll 
go  and  live  among  them.' 

*  Mon  ami^  she  says  quite  kindly,  and  taking  Esmond's 
hand,  with  an  air  of  great  compassion,  ^  you  can't  think  that 
in  our  position  anything  more  than  our  present  friendship  is 
possible.  You  are  our  elder  brother — as  such  we  view  you, 
pitying  your  misfortune,  not  rebuking  you  with  it.  Why,  you 
are  old  enough  and  grave  enough  to  be  our  father.  I  always 
thought  you  a  hundred  years  old,  Harry,  with  your  solemn  face 
and  grave  air.  I  feel  as  a  sister  to  you,  and  can  no  more.  Isn't 
that  enough,  sir  ?  '  And  she  put  her  face  quite  close  to  his — 
who  knows  with  what  intention  ? 

*  It's  too  much,'  says  Esmond,  turning  away.  *  I  can't  bear 
this  life,  and  shall  leave  it.  I  shall  stay,  I  think,  to  see  you 
married,  and  then  freight  a  ship,  and  call  it  the  Beatrix^  2>xi^ 
bid  you  all ' 

Here  the  servant,  flinging  the  door  open,  announced  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Esmond  started  back  with 
something  like  an  imprecation  on  his  lips,  as  the  nobleman 
entered,  looking  splendid  in  his  star  and  green  ribbon.  He 
gave  Mr.  Esmond  just  that  gracious  bow  which  he  would  have 
given  to  a  lackey  who  fetched  him  a  chair  or  took  his  hat,  and 
seated  himself  by  Miss  Beatrix,  as  the  poor  colonel  went  out 
of  the  room  with  a  hangdog  look. 

Esmond's  mistress  was  in  the  lower  room  as  he  passed  down- 
stairs. She  often  met  him  as  he  was  coming  away  from  Bea- 
trix ;  and  she  beckoned  him  into  the  apartment. 

*  Has  she  told  you,  Harry  ? '  Lady  Castle  wood  said. 

*  She  has  been  very  frank — ^^^'j^  says  Esmond. 

*  But — but  about  what  is  going  to  happen  ?  ' 

*  What  is  going  to  happen  ?  '  says  he,  his  heart  beating. 

*  His  Grace  the  Duke  oi  Hamilton  has  proposed  to  her,'  saya 
my  lady.  *  He  made  his  offer  yesterday.  They  will  marry  as 
soon  as  his  mourning  is  over  ;  and  you  have  heard  his  Grace  ia 
appointed  ambassador  to  Paris ;  and  the  ambassadress  goea 
with  him.* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Beatrix's  new  suitor. 

The  gentleman  whom  Beatrix  had  selected  was,  to  be  sure, 
twenty  years  older  than  the  colonel,  with  whom  she  quarreled 
for  being  too  old  ;  but  this  one  was  but  a  nameless  adventurer, 
and  the  other  the  greatest  duke  in  Scotland,  with  pretensions 
even  to  a  still  higher  title.  My  Lord  Duke  of  Hamilton  had, 
indeed,  every  merit  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  and  he  had  had 
the  time  to  mature  his  accomplishments  fully,  being  upward  of 
fifty  years  old  when  Madam  Beatrix  selected  him  for  a  bride- 
groom. Duke  Hamilton,  then  Earl  of  Arran,  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  famous  Scottish  university  of  Glasgow,  and, 
coming  to  London,  became  a  great  favorite  of  Charles  II., 
who  made  him  a  lord  of  his  bedchamber,  and  afterward  ap- 
pointed him  ambasssabor  to  the  French  king,  under  whom  the 
earl  served  two  campaigns  as  his  Majesty's  aid-de-camp  ;  and 
he  was  absent  on  this  service  when  King  Charles  died. 

King  James  continued  my  lord's  promotion — made  him 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe  and  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Regiment 
of  Horse  ;  and  his  lordship  adhered  firmly  to  King  James,  be- 
ing of  the  small  company  that  never  quitted  that  unfortunate 
monarch  till  his  departure  out  of  England  ;  and  then  it  was,  in 
1688  namely,  that  he  made  the  friendship  with  Colonel  Francis 
Esmond  that  had  always  been,  more  or  less,  maintained  in  the 
two  families. 

The  earl  professed  a  great  admiration  for  King  William 
always,  but  never  could  give  him  his  allegiance  ;  and  was  en- 
gaged in  more  than  one  of  the  plots  in  the  late  great  king's 
reign  which  always  ended  in  the  plotters'  discomfiture,  and 
generally  in  their  pardon,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  king. 
Lord  Arran  was  twice  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  this  reign, 
undauntedly  saying,  when  offered  his  release,  upon  parole  not 
to  engage  against  King  William,  that  he  w^ould  not  give  his 
word,  because  *  he  was  sure  he  could  not  keep  it';  but,  never- 
theless, he  was  both  times  discharged  without  any  trial  ;  and 
the  king  bore  this  noble  enemy  so  little  malice  that  when  liis 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  of  her  own  right,  resigned 
her  claim  on  her  husband's  death,  the  earl  was,  by  patent 
signed  at  Loo,  1690,  created  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Marquis  of 
Clydesdale,  and  Earl  of  Arran,  with  precedency  from  the  origi- 
nal creation.  His  Grace  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1700  ;  was  famous  there  for  his  patriot* 
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ism  and  eloquence,  especially  in  the  debates  about  the  Union 
Bill,  which  Duke  Hamilton  opposed  with  all  his  strength, 
though  he  would  not  go  the  length  of  the  Scottisli  gentiy,  who 
were  for  resisting  it  by  force  of  arms.  'Twas  said  he  withdrew 
his  opposition  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  consequence  of  letters 
from  the  king  at  St.  Gerniains,  who  entreated  him  on  his  alle- 
giance not  to  thwart  the  queen  his  sister  in  this  measure  ;  and 
the  duke,  being  always  bent  upon  effecting  the  king's  return 
to  his  kingdom  through  a  reconciliation  between  his  Majesty 
and  Queen  Anne,  and  quite  averse  to  his  landing  with  arms 
and  French  troops,  held  aloof,  and  kept  out  of  Scotland  during 
tlie  time  when  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George's  descent  from 
Dunkirk  was  projected,  passing  his  time  in  England,  in  his 
great  estate  of  Staffordshire. 

When  the  Whigs  went  out  of  office  in  1710,  the  queen  be- 
gan to  show  his  Grace  the  veiy  greatest  marks  of  her  favor. 
He  was  created  Duke  of  Brandon  and  Baron  of  Dutton  inEng- 
land  ;  having  the  Thistle  already  originally  bestowed  on  him 
by  King  James  H.,  his  Grace  was  now  promoted  to  the 
honor  of  the  Garter — a  distinction  so  great  and  ilhistrious  that 
no  subject  had  ever  borne  them  hitherto  together.  When  this 
objection  was  made  to  her  Majesty,  she  was  pleased  to  say, 
*Such  a  subject  as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  a  pre-eminent 
claim  to  every  mark  of  distinction  whicli  a  crowned  head  can 
confer.     I  will  henceforth  wear  both  orders  myself.' 

At  the  chapter  held  at  Windsor  in  1712,  the  duke  and 
other  knights,  including  Lord  Treasurer  the  new-created  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  were  installed  ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward his  Grace  was  appointed  Ambassador-Extraordinary  to 
France,  and  his  equipages,  plate,  and  liveries  commanded,  of 
the  most  sumptuous  kind,  not  only  for  his  Excellency  tlie  am- 
bassador, but  for  her  Excellency  the  Ambassadress,  who  was  to 
accompany  him.  Her  arms  were  already  quartered  on  the 
coach  panels,  and  her  brother  was  to  hasten  over  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  to  give  her  away. 

His  lordship  was  a  widower,  having  married,  in  1698, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Digby  Lord  Gerard,  by  which  marriage 
great  estates  came  into  the  Hamilton  family  ;  and  out  of  these 
estates  came, in  part,  that  tragic  quarrel  which  ended  the  duke's 
career. 

From  the  loss  of  a  tooth  to  that  of  a  mistress  there's  no 
pang  that  is  not  bearable.  Tlie  apprehension  is  much  more 
cruel  than  the  certainty  ;  and  we  make  up  our  minds  to  the  mis- 
fortune when  'tis  irremediable,  part  with  the  tormentor,  and 
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miunble  our  crust  on  t'other  side  of  tlie  jaws.  I  think  Colonel 
Esmond  was  relieved  when  a  ducal  coach  and  six  came  and 
whisked  his  charmer  away  out  of  his  reach  and  placed  her  in 
a  higher  sphere.  As  you  have  seen  the  nymph  in  tlie  opera 
machine  go  up  to  the  clouds  at  the  end  of  the  piece  where 
Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  all  the  divine  company  of  Olym- 
pians are  seated,  and  quaver  out  her  last  song  as  a  goddess,  so 
when  this  portentous  elevation  was  accomplished  in  the 
Esmond  family  I  am  not  sure  that  every  one  of  us  did  not 
treat  the  divine  Beatrix  with  special  honors ;  at  least  the 
saucy  little  beauty  carried  her  head  with  a  toss  of  supreme 
authority,  and  assumed  a  touch-me-not  air  which  all  her 
friends  very  good-humo redly  bowed  to. 

An  old  army  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Esmond's,  honest 
Tom  Trett,  who  had  sold  his  company,  married  a  wife,  and 
turned  merchant  in  the  city,  was  dreadfully  gloomy  for  a  long 
time,  though  living  in  a  fine  house  on  the  river,  and  carrying 
on  a  great  trade  to  all  appearance.  At  length  Esmond  saw 
his  friend's  name  in  the  Gazette  as  a  bankrupt,  and  a  week 
after  this  circumstance  my  bankrupt  walks  into  Mr.  Esmond's 
lodging  with  a  face  perfectly  radiant  with  good  humor,  and  as 
jolly  and  careless  as  when  they  had  sailed  from  Southampton 
ten  years  before  for  Vigo.  *  This  bankruptcy,'  says  Tom, 
*  has  been  hanging  over  my  head  these  three  years  ;  the  thought 
hath  prevented  my  sleeping,  and  I  have  looked  at  poor  Polly's 
head  on  t'other  pillow  and  then  toward  my  razor  on  the  table, 
and  thought  to  put  an  end  to  myself  and  so  give  my  woes  the 
slip.  But  now  we  are  bankrupts  ;  Tom  Trett  pays  as  many 
shillings  in  the  pound  as  he  can  ;  his  wife  has  a  little  cottage  at 
Fulham  and  her  fortune  secured  to  herself.  I  am  afraid  nei- 
ther of  bailiff  nor  of  creditor,  and  for  the  last  six  nights  have 
slept  easy.'  So  it  was  that  when  Fortune  shook  her  wings  and 
left  him,  honest  Tom  cuddled  himself  up  in  his  ragged  virtue 
and  fell  asleep. 

Esmond  did  not  tell  his  friend  how  much  his  story  applied 
to  Esmond  too  ;  but  he  laughed  at  it  and  used  it,  and  having 
fairly  struck  his  docket  in  this  love  transaction,  determined  to 
put  a  cheerful  face  on  his  bankruptcy.  Perhaps  Beatrix  was 
a  little  offended  at  his  gayet3\  *  Is  this  the  way,  sir,  that  you 
receive  the  announcement  of  your  misfortune,'  says  she,  *  and 
do  you  come  smiling  before  me  as  if  you  were  glad  to  be  rid 
of  me  ? ' 

Esmond  would  not  be  put  off  from  his  good  humor,  but  told 
her  the  story  of  Tom  Trett  and  his  bankruptcy.     *  I  have  been 
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hankering  after  the  grapes  on  the  wall,'  says  he,  *and  lost  my 
temper  because  they  were  beyond  my  reach  ;  was  there  any 
wonder  ?  They're  gone  now,  and  another  has  them — a  taller 
man  than  your  humble  servant  has  won  them.'  And  the  colo- 
nel made  his  cousin  a  low  bow. 

*A  taller  man,  Cousin  Esmond!'  says  she.  *A  man  of 
spirit  would  have  scaled  the  wall,  sir,  and  seized  them  !  A 
man  of  courage  would  have  fought  for  'em,  not  gaped  for  'em,' 

*  A  duke  has  but  to  gape  and  they  drop  into  his  mouth,' 
says  Esmond,  with  another  low  bow. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  says  she,  *  a  duke  is  a  taller  man  than  you.  And 
why  should  I  not  be  grateful  to  one  such  as  his  Grace,  who. 
gives  me  his  heart  and  his  great  name  ?  It  is  a  great  gift  he 
honors  me  with  ;  I  know  'tis  a  bargain  between  us,  and  I  accept 
it  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  perform  my  part  of  it.  'Tis 
no  question  of  sighing  and  philandering  between  a  nobleman  of 
his  Grace's  age  and  a  girl  who  hath  little  of  that  softness  in  her 
nature.  Why  sliould  I  not  own  that  I  am  ambitious,  Harry 
Esmond  ;  and  if  it  be  no  sin  in  a  man  to  covet  honor,  why 
should  a  woman  too  not  desire  it  ?  Shall  I  be  frank  with  you, 
Harry,  and  say  tliat  if  3'^ou  had  not  been  down  on  your  knees 
and  so  humble  you  might  have  fared  better  with  me  ?  A 
woman  of  my  spirit,  cousin,  is  to  be  won  by  gallantry,  and  not 
by  sighs  and  rueful  faces.  All  the  time  you  are  worshiping 
and  singing  hymns  to  me,  I  know  very  well  I  am  no  goddess, 
and  grow  weary  of  the  incense.  So  would  you  have  been  weary 
of  the  goddess  too,  when  she  was  called  Mrs.  Esmond  and  got 
out  of  humor  because  she  had  not  pin  money  enough  and  was 
forced  to  go  about  in  an  old  gown.  Eh  !  cousin,  a  goddess  in 
a  mob  cap  that  has  to  make  her  husband's  gruel  ceases  to  be 
divine — I  am  sure  of  it.  I  should  have  been  sulky  and  scolded  ; 
and  of  all  the  proud  wretches  in  the  world  Mr.  Esmond  is  the 
proudest,  let  me  tell  him  that.  You  never  fall  into  a  passion  ; 
but  you  never  forgive,  I  think.  Had  you  been  a  great  man 
you  might  have  been  good-humored  ;  but  being  nobody, sir, you 
are  too  great  a  man  for  me  ;  and  I'm  afraid  of  you,  cousin — 
there  !  and  I  won't  worship  you,  and  you'll  never  be  happy 
except  with  a  woman  who  will.  Why,  after  I  belonged  to  you, 
and  after  one  of  my  tantrums,  you  would  have  put  the  pillow 
over  my  head  some  night  and  smothered  me,  as  the  black  man 
does  the  woman  in  the  play  that  you're  so  fond  of.  What's  the 
creature's  name  ?  Desdemona.  You  would,  you  little  black- 
eyed  Othello.' 

*  I  think  I  should,  Beatrix,'  says  the  colonel. 
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*  And  I  want  no  such  ending.  I  intend  to  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred,  and  to  go  to  ten  thousand  routs  and  balls,  and  to  play- 
cards  every  night  of  my  life  till  the  year  eighteen  liundred. 
And  I  like  to  be  the  first  of  my  company,  sir  ;  and  I  like  flat- 
tery and  compliments,  and  you  g^ive  me  none  ;  and  I  like  to  be 
made  to  laugh,  sir,  and  who's  to  laugh  at  your  dismal  face,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  and  I  like  a  coach  and  six  or  a  coach 
and  eight  ;  and  I  like  diamonds  and  a  new  gown  every  week, 
and  people  to  say  :  "That's  the  duchess — how  well  her  Grace 
looks — make  way  for  Mme.  I'Ambassadrice  d'Angleterre — 
call  her  Excellency's  people  " — that's  what  I  like.  And  as  for 
you,  you  want  a  woman  to  bring  your  slippers  and  cap,  and  to 
sit,  at  your  feet  and  cry,  "Oh,  caro  !  oh,  bravo  !"  while  you 
read  your  Shaksperes  and  Miltons  and  stuff.  Mamma  would 
liave  been  the  wife  for  you  had  you  been  a  little  older,  though 
you  look  ten  years  older  than  she  does — you  do,  ygu  glura- 
faced,  blue-bearded  little  old  man  !  You  might  have  sat  like 
Darby  and  Joan  and  flattered  each  other,  and  billed  and  cooed 
like  a  pair  of  old  pigeons  on  a  perch.  I  want  my  wings  and 
to  use  them,  sir.'  And  she  spread  out  her  beautiful  arms  as  if 
indeed  she  could  fly  off  like  the  pretty  *  Gawrie '  wiiom  the 
man  in  the  story  w  as  enamored  of. 

*  And  what  will  your  Peter  Wilkins  say  to  your  flight  ? '  says 
Esmond,  who  never  admired  this  fair  creature  more  than  when 
she  rebelled  and  laughed  at  him. 

*  A  duchess  knows  her  place,'  says  she,  with  a  laugh.  '  Why, 
I  have  a  son  already  made  for  me  and  thirty  j^ears  old  (my 
Lord  Arran),  and  four  daughters.  How  they  will  scold,  and 
what  a  rage  they  will  be  in,  when  I  come  to  take  the  head  of 
the  table  !  But  I  give  them  only  a  month  to  be  angry  ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  shall  love  me  ever}^  one,  and  so  sliall 
Lord  Arran,  and  so  shall  all  his  Grace's  Scots  vassals  and  fol- 
lowers in  the  Highlands.  I'm  bent  on  it ;  and  when  I  take  a 
thing  in  my  head  'tis  done.  His  Grace  is  the  greatest  gentle- 
man in  Europe,  and  I'll  try  and  make  him  happy  ;  and  when 
the  king  comes  back  you  maj^  count  on  my  protection,  Cousin 
Esmond — for  come  back  the  king  will  and  shall  ;  and  I'll  bring 
him  back  from  Versailles  if  he  comes  under  my  hoop.' 

*I  hope  the  world  Avill  make  you  happy,  Beatrix,'  says 
Esmond,  with  a  sigh.  *  You'll  be  Beatrix  till  you  are  my  lady 
duchess — will  you  not  ?  I  shall  then  make  your  Grace  my  very 
lowest  bow.' 

'None  of  these  sighs  and  this  satire,  cousin,'  she  says.  *I 
take  his  Grace's  great  bounty  thankfully — yes,  thankfully,  and 
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will  wear  his  honors  becomingly.  I  do  not  say  he  hath  touched 
my  heart,  but  he  has  my  gratitude,  obedience,  admiration — I 
have  told  him  that  and  no  more,  and  with  that  his  noble  heart 
is  content.  I  have  told  him  all — even  the  story  of  that  poor 
creature  that  I  was  engaged  to — and  that  I  could  not  love  ; 
and  I  gladly  gave  his  word  back  to  him,  and  jumped  for  joy 
to  get  back  my  own.     I  am  twenty-five  years  old.' 

'  Twenty-six,  my  dear,'  says  Esmond. 

'  Twenty -five,  sir — I  choose  to  be  twenty-five  ;  and  in  eight 
years  no  man  hath  ever  touched  my  heart.  Yes — you  did  once 
for  a  little,  Harry,  when  you  came  back  after  Lille,  and  engag- 
ing with  that  murderer  Mohun,  and  saving  Frank's  life.  I 
thought  I  could  like  you  ;  and  mamma  begged  me  hard  on  her 
knees,  and  I  did — for  a  day.  But  the  old  chill  came  over  me, 
Henry,  and  the  old  fear  of  you  and  your  melancholy  ;  and  I 
was  glad  when  you  went  away,  and  engaged  with  my  Lord 
Ashburnham,  that  I  might  hear  no  more  of  you,  that's  the 
truth.  You  are  too  good  for  me,  somehow.  I  could  not  make 
you  happy,  and  should  break  my  heart  in  trying  and  not  being 
able  to  love  you.  But  if  you  had  asked  me  when  we  gave  you 
the  sword  you  might  have  had  me,  sir,  and  we  both  should 
have  been  miserable  by  this  time.  I  talked  with  that  silly  lord 
all  night  just  to  vex  you  and  mamma,  and  I  succeeded,  didn't 
I  ?  How  frankly  we  can  talk  of  these  things  !  It  seems  a 
thousand  years  ago  ;  and  though  we  are  here  sitting  in  the 
same  room,  there  is  a  great  wall  between  us.  My  dear,  kind, 
faithful,  gloomy  old  cousin  !  I  can  like  you  now,  and  admire 
you  too,  sir,  and  say  that  you  are  brave,  and  very  kind,  and 
very  true,  and  a  fine  gentleman  for  all — for  all  your  little  mis- 
hap  at  your  birth,'  says  she,  wagging  her  arch  head. 

'  And  now,  sir,'  says  she,  with  a  courtesy,  *  we  must  have  no 
more  talk  except  when  mamma  is  by,  as  his  Grace  is  with  us  ; 
for  he  does  not  half  like  you,  cousin,  and  is  jealous  as  the  black 
man  in  your  favorite  play.' 

Though  the  very  kindness  of  the  words  stabbed  Mr.  Esmond 
with  the  keenest  pang,  he  did  not  show  his  sense  of  the  wound 
by  any  look  of  his  (as  Beatrix,  indeed,  afterward  owned  to  him), 
but  said  with  a  perfect  command  of  himself,  and  an  easy  smile, 
*  The  interview  must  not  end  yet,  my  dear,  until  I  have  had 
my  last  word.  Stay,  here  comes  your  mother  ! '  (indeed  she 
came  in  here  with  her  sweet  anxious  face,  and  Esmond,  going 
up,  kissed  her  hand  respectfully).  *  My  dear  lady  may  hear, 
too,  the  last  words,  which  are  no  secrets,  and  are  only  a  part- 
ing benediction  accompanying  a  present  for  your  marriage 
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from  an  old  gentleman  your  guardian  ;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
the  guardian  of  all  the  family,  and  an  old  fellow  that  is  fit  to 
be  the  grandfather  of  you  all ;  and  in  this  character  let  me 
make  my  lady  duchess  her  wedding  present.  They  are  the 
diamonds  my  father's  widow  left  me.  I  had  thought  Beatrix 
might  have  had  them  a  year  ago  ;  but  they  are  good  enough 
for  a  duchess,  though  not  bright  enough  for  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  world.'  And  he  took  the  case  out  of  his  pocket 
in  which  the  jewels  were  and  presented  them  to  his  cousin. 

She  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  for  the  stones  were  indeed  very 
handsome,  and  of  great  value;  and  the  next  minute  the  neck- 
lace was  where  Belinda's  cross  is  in  Mr.  Pope's  admirable 
poem,  and  glittering  on  the  whitest  and  most  perfectly 
shaped  neck  in  all  England. 

The  girl's  delight  at  receiving  these  trinkets  was  so  great 
that,  after  rushing  to  the  looking-glass  and  examining  the 
effect  they  produced  upon  that  fair  neck  which  they  sur- 
rounded, Beatrix  was  running  back  with  her  arms  extended, 
and  was  perhaps  for  paying  her  cousin  with  a  price  that  he 
would  have  liked  no  doubt  to  receive  from  those  beautiful 
rosy  lips  of  hers,  but  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  his 
Grace  the  bridegroom  elect  was  announced. 

He  looked  very  black  upon  Mr.  Esmond,  to  whom  he  made 
a  very  low  bow  indeed,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  each  lady  in 
his  most  ceremonious  manner.  He  had  come  in  his  chair  from 
the  palace  hard  by,  and  wore  his  two  stars  of  the  Garter  and 
the  Thistle. 

*Look,  my  Lord  Duke,'  says  Mistress  Beatrix,  advancing  to 
him,  and  showing  the  diamonds  on  her  breast. 

*  Diamonds,' says  his  Grace.     *Hm  !  they  seem  pretty.'^ 

*  They  are  a  present  on  my  marriage,'  says  Beatrix. 
'From  her  Majesty?'  asks  the  duke.  *The  queen  is  very  good.' 

*  From  my  Cousin  Henry — from  our  Cousin  Henry,'  cry 
both  the  ladies  in  a  breath. 

*  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  the  gentleman.  I  thought 
that  my  Lord  Castlewood  had  no  brother  ;  and  that  on  your 
ladyship's  side  there  were  no  nephews.' 

*  From  our  cousin.  Colonel  Henry  Esmond,  my  lord,'  says 
Beatrix,  taking  the  colonel's  hand  very  bravely,  *  who  was 
left  guardian  to  us  by  our  father,  and  who  has  a  hundred 
times  shown  his  love  and  friendship  for  our  family.' 

*The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  receives  no  diamonds  but  from 
her  husband,  madam,'  says  the  duke — *  may  I  pray  you  to 
restore  these  to  Mr.  Esmond  ? ' 
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*  Beatrix  Esmond  may  receive  a  present  from  our  kinsman 
and  benefactor,  my  Lord  Duke,'  says  Lady  Castlewood  with 
an  air  of  great  dignity.  *  She  is  my  daughter  yet  ;  and  if  her 
motlier  sanctions  the  gift — no  one  else  hath  the  right  to  ques- 
tion it.' 

*  Kinsman  and  benefactor  ! '  says  the  duke.  *  I  know  of 
no  kinsman  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  that  my  wife  should  have 
for  benefactor  a ' 

*  My  lord  ! '  says  Colonel  Esmond. 

*  I  am  not  here  to  bandy  words,'  saj^s  his  Grace  :  *  frankly 
I  tell  you  that  your  visits  to  this  house  are  too  frequent,  and 
that  I  choose  no  presents  for  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  from 
gentlemen  that  bear  a  name  they  have  no  right  to.' 

*  My  lord  !  '  breaks  out  Lady  Castlewood,  *  Mr.  Esmond 
hath  the  best  right  to  that  name  of  any  man  in  the  world  ; 
and  'tis  as  old  and  as  honorable  as  your  Grace's.' 

My  Lord  Duke  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  Lady  Castlewood 
was  mad,  that  was  so  talking  to  him. 

*  If  I  called  him  benefactor,'  said  my  mistress,  *  it  is  because 
he  has  been  so  to  us — yes,  the  noblest,  the  truest,  the  bravest, 
the  dearest  of  benefactors.  He  would  have  saved  my  hus- 
band's life  from  Mohun's  sword.  He  did  save  my  boy's,  and 
defended  him  from  that  villain.     Are  tliese  no  benefits  ?  ' 

*  I  ask  Colonel  Esmond's  pardon,'  says  his  Grace,  if  po8si1:)le 
more  haughty  than  before.  *  I  would  saj^  not  a  word  that 
should  give  him  offense,  and  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to 
your  ladyship's  family.  My  Lord  Mohun  and  I  are  connected, 
you  know,  by  marriage — though  neither  by  blood  nor  friend- 
ship ;  but  I  must  repeat  what  I  said,  that  my  wife  can  receive 
no  presents  from  Colonel  Esmond.' 

*  My  daughter  may  receive  presents  from  the  Head  of  our 
House  ;  my  daughter  may  thankfully  take  kindness  from  her 
father's,  her  mother's,  her  brother's  dearest  friend  ;  and  be 
grateful  for  one  more  benefit  besides  the  thousand  we  owe  him,' 
cries  Lady  Esmond.  *  What  is  a  string  of  diamond  stones 
compared  to  that  affection  he  hath  given  us — our  dearest  pre- 
server and  benefactor  ?  We  owe  him  not  only  Frank's  life, 
but  our  all — yes,  our  all,'  says  my  mistress,  with  a  heightened 
color  and  a  trembling  voice.  '  The  title  we  bear  is  his,  if  he 
would  claim  it.  'Tis  we  who  have  no  right  to  our  name  :  not 
he  that's  too  great  for  it.  He  sacrificed  his  name  at  my  dying 
lord's  bedside — sacrificed  it  to  my  orphan  children  ;  gave  up 
rank  and  honor  because  he  loved  us  so  nobly.  His  father 
was  Viscount  of  Castlewood  and  Marquis  of  Esmond  before 
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him  ;  and  lie  is  his  father's  lawful  son  and  true  heir,  and  we 
are  the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  and  he  the  chief  of  a  house 
that's  as  old  as  your  own.  And  if  he  is  content  to  forego  his 
name  that  my  child  may  bear  it,  we  love  him  and  honor  him  and 
bless  him  under  whatever  name  he  bears  ' — and  here  the  fond 
and  affectionate  creature  would  have  knelt  to  Esmond  again 
but  that  he  prevented  her  ;  and  Beatrix,  running  up  to  her 
with  a  pale  face  and  a  cry  of  alarm,  embraced  her  and  said, 

*  Mother,  what  is  this  ?  ' 

*  'Tis  a  family  secret,  my  Lord  Duke,'  says  Colonel  Esmond  ; 

*  poor  Beatrix  knew  nothing  of  it,  nor  did  my  lady  till  a  year 
ago.  And  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  resign  my  title  as  your 
Grace's  mother  to  abdicate  hers  to  you.' 

*  I  should  have  told  everything  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,' 
said  my  mistress,  *  had  his  Grace  applied  to  me  for  my  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  not  to  Beatrix.  I  should  have  spoken  with  you 
this  very  day  in  private,  my  lord,  had  not  your  words  brought 
about  this  sudden  explanation — and  now  'tis  fit  Beatrix  should 
hear  it ;  and  know,  as  I  w^ould  have  all  the  world  know,  what 
we  owe  to  our  kinsman  and  patron.' 

And  then  in  her  touching  way,  and  having  hold  of  her  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  speaking  to  her  rather  than  my  Lord  Duke, 
Lady  Castle  wood  told  the  story  which  you  know  already — 
lauding  up  to  the  skies  her  kinsman's  behavior.  On  his  side 
Mr.  Esmond  explained  the  reasons,  that  seemed  quite  suffi- 
ciently cogent  with  him,  why  the  succession  in  the  family,  as 
at  present  it  stood,  should  not  be  disturbed  ;  and  he  should 
remain  as  he  was,  Colonel  Esmond. 

*  And  Marquis  of  Esmond,  my  lord,'  says  his  Grace,  with 
a  low  bow.  *  Permit  me  to  ask  your  lordship's  pardon  for 
words  that  were  uttered  in  ignorance,  and  to  beg  for  the  favor 
of  your  friendship.  To  be  allied  to  you,  sir,  must  be  an  honor 
under  whatever  name  you  are  known  '  (so  his  Grace  was  pleased 
to  say)  ;  *  and  in  return  for  the  splendid  present  you  make  my 
wife,  your  kinswoman,  I  hope  you  will  please  to  command  any 
service  that  James  Douglas  can  perform.  I  shall  never  be  easy 
until  I  repay  you  a  part  of  my  obligations  at  least ;  and  ere  very 
long,  and  with  the  mission  her  Majesty  hath  given  me,'  says  the 
duke,  *  that  may  perhaps  be  in  my  power.  I  shall  esteem  it  as 
a  favor,  my  lord,  if  Colonel  Esmond  will  give  away  the  bride.' 

*  And  if  he  will  take  the  usual  payment  in  advance,  he  is  wel- 
come,' says  Beatrix,  stepping  up  to  him  ;  and  as  Esmond  kissed 
her,  she  whispered,  *  Oh,  why  didn't  I  know  you  before  ? ' 

My  Lord  Duke  was  as  hot  as  a  flame  at  this  salute,  but  said 
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never  a  word  ;  Beatrix  made  him  a  proud  courtesy,  and  the  two 
ladies  quitted  the  room  together. 

*  When  does  your  Excellency  go  for  Paris  ?  '  asks  Colonel 
Esmond. 

*  As  soon  after  the  ceremony  as  may  be,'  his  Grace  answered. 
*  'Tis  fixed  for  tlie  1st  of  December  ;  it  cannot  be  sooner.  The 
equipage  will  not  be  ready  till  then.  The  queen  intends  the 
embassy  should  be  very  grand — and  I  have  law  business  to 
settle.  That  ill-omened  Mohun  has  come,  or  is  coming,  to 
London  again  ;  we  are  in  lawsuit  about  my  late  Lord  Gerard's 
property  ;  and  he  hath  sent  to  me  to  meet  him.' 

CHAPTER  V. 

MOHUN   APPEARS    FOR    THE    LAST   TIME    IN   THIS    HISTORYr 

Besides  my  Lord  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  who  for 
family  reasons  had  kindly  promised  his  protection  and  patron- 
age to  Colonel  Esmond,  he  had  other  great  friends  in  power 
now,  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  him,  and  he  might,  with 
such  allies,  look  forward  to  as  fortunate  advancement  in  civil 
life  at  home  as  he  had  got  rapid  promotion  abroad.  His  Grace 
was  magnanimous  enough  to  offer  to  take  Mr.  Esmond  as 
secretary  on  his  Paris  embassy,  but  no  doubt  he  intended  that 
proposal  should  be  rejected  ;  at  any  rate  Esmond  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  attending  his  mistress  farther  than  the 
church  door  after  |ier  marriage,  and  so  declined  that  offer 
which  his  generous  rival  made  him. 

Other  gentlemen  in  power  were  liberal  at  least  of  compli- 
ments and  promises  to  Colonel  Esmond.  Mr.  Harley,  now 
become  my  Lord  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  installed  Knight 
of  the  Garter  on  tlie  same  day  as  his  Grace  of  Hamilton  Ind 
received  the  same  honor,  sent  to  the  colonel  to  say  that  a  seat 
in  Parliament  should  be  at  his  disposal  presently,  and  Mr.  St. 
John  held  out  many  flattering  hopes  of  advancement  to  the 
colonel  when  he  should  enter  the  House.  Esmond's  friends 
were  all  successful,  and  the  most  successful  and  triumphant  of 
all  was  his  dear  old  commander.  General  Webb,  who  was  now 
appointed  lieutenant  general  of  the  land  forces,  and  received 
with  particular  honor  by  the  ministry,  by  the  queen,  and  the 
people  out  of  doors,  who  huzzaed  the  brave  chief  when  they 
used  to  see  him  in  his  chariot  going  to  the  House  or  to  the 
drawing  room,  or  hobbling  on  foot  to  his  coach  from  St. 
Stephen's  upon  his  glorious  old  crutch  and  stick,  and  cheered 
him  as  loud  as  they  had  ever  done  Marlborough. 
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That  great  duke  was  utterly  disgraced  ;  aud  honest  old 
Webb  dated  all  his  Grace's  misfortunes  from  Wynendael,  and 
vowed  that  Fate  served  the  traitor  right.  Duchess  Sarah  had 
also  gone  to  ruin  ;  she  had  been  forced  to  give  up  her  keys 
and  her  places  and  her  pensions.  *  Ah,  ah,'  says  Webb,  *  she 
would  have  locked  up  three  millions  of  French  crowns  with 
her  keys  had  I  but  been  knocked  on  the  head,  but  I  stopped 
that  convoy  at  Wynendael.'  Our  enemy  Cardonnel  was  turned 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  (along  witli  Mr.  Walpole)  for 
malversation  of  public  money.  Cadogan  lost  his  place  of 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Marlborough's  daughters  resigned 
their  posts  of  ladies  of  the  bedchamber;  and  so  complete  was 
the  duke's  disgrace  that  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Bndgewater,  was 
absolutely  obliged  to  give  up  his  lodgings  at  St.  James',  and 
had  his  half-pension,  as  master  of  the  horse,  taken  away. 
But  I  think  the  lowest  depth  of  Marlborough's  fall  was  when 
he  humbly  sent  to  ask  General  Webb  when  he  might  wait  upon 
him  ;  he  who  had  commanded  the  stout  old  general,  who  had 
injured  him  and  sneered  at  him,  who  had  kept  him  dangling 
in  his  antechamber,  who  could  not  even  after  his  great  service 
condescend  to  write  him  a  letter  in  his  own  hand  !  The  nation 
was  as  eager  for  peace  as  ever  it  had  been  hot  for  war.  The 
Prince  of  Savoy  came  amor^g  us,  had  his  audience  of  the 
queen,  and  got  his  famous  sword  of  honor,  and  strove  with 
his  force  to  form  a  Whig  party  together,  to  bring  over  the 
young  prince  of  Hanover — to  do  anything  which  might  pro- 
long the  war,  and  consummate  the  ruin  of  the  old  sovereign 
whom  he  hated  so  implacably.  But  the  nation  was  tired  of 
the  struggle  ;  so  complete^  wearied  of  it  that  not  even  our 
defeat  at  Denain  could  rouse  us  into  any  anger,  though  such 
an  action,  so  lost,  two  years  before  would  have  set  all  England 
in  a  fury.  'Twas  easy  to  see  that  the  great  Marlborough  was 
not  with  the  army.  Eugene  was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  a  rage, 
and  forego  the  dazzling  revenge  of  his  life.  'Twas  in  vain  the 
duke's  side  asked,  *  Would  we  suffer  our  arms  to  be  insulted  ? 
Would  we  not  send  back  the  only  champion  who  could  repair 
our  honor?  '  The  nation  had  had  its  bellyful  of  fighting  ;  nor 
could  taunts  or  outcries  goad  up  our  Britons  any  more. 

For  a  statesman  that  was  always  prating  of  liberty,  and  had 
the  grandest  philosophic  maxims  in  his  mouth,  it  must  be 
owned  that  Mr.  St.  John  sometimes  rather  acted  like  a  Turkish 
than  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  especially  fell  foul  of  one  unfor- 
tunate set  of  men — the  men  of  letters — witli  a  tyranny  a  little 
extraordinary  in  a  man  who  professed  to  respect  their  calling 
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80  much.  The  literary  controversy  at  this  time  was  very  bit- 
ter ;  the  government  side  was  the  winning  one,  the  popular  one, 
and  I  think  might  have  been  a  merciful  one.  'Twas  natural 
that  the  opposition  should  be  peevish  and  cry  out  ;  some  men 
did  so  from  their  hearts,  admiring  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
prodigious  talents,  and  deploring  the  disgrace  of  the  greatest 
general  the  world  ever  knew  ;  'twas  the  stomach  that  caused 
other  patriots  to  grumble,  and  such  men  cried  out  because  they 
were  poor,  and  paid  to  do  so.  Against  these  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke  never  showed  the  slightest  mercy,  whipping  a  dozen 
into  prison  or  into  the  pillory  without  the  least  commiseration. 

From  having  been  a  man  of  arms  Mr.  Esmond  had  now 
come  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  but  on  a  safer  side  than  that  in 
which  the  above-cited  poor  fellows  ventured  their  liberties  and 
ears.  There  was  no  danger  on  ours,  which  was  the  winning 
side  ;  besides,  Mr.  Esmond  pleased  himself  by  thinking  that  he 
writ  like  a  gentleman  if  he  did  not  always  succeed  as  a  wit. 

Of  the  famous  wits  of  that  age,  who  have  rendered  Queen 
Anne's  reign  illustrious,  and  whose  works  will  be  in  all  English- 
men's hands  in  ages  yet  to  come,  Mr.  Esmond  saw  many,  but 
at  public  places  chiefly  ;  never  having  a  great  intimacy  with 
any  of  them,  except  with  honest  Dick  Steele  and  Mr.  Addison, 
who  parted  company  with  Esmond,  however,  when  that  gentle- 
man became  a  declared  Tory,  and  lived  on  close  terms  with 
the  leading  persons  of  that  party.  Addison  kept  himself  to  a 
few  friends,  and  very  rarely  opened  himself  except  in  their 
company.  A  man  more  upright  and  conscientious  than  he  it 
was  not  possible  to  find  in  public  life,  and  one  whose  conver- 
sation was  so  various,  easy,  and  delightful.  Writing  now  in 
my  mature  years,  I  own  that  I  think  Addison's  politics  were 
the  right,  and  were  my  time  to  come  over  again,  I  would  be  a 
Whig  in  England  and  not  a  Tory  ;  but  with  people  that  take  a 
side  in  politics,  'tis  men  rather  than  principles  that  commonly 
bind  them.  A  kindness  or  a  slight  puts  a  man  under  one  flag 
or  the  other,  and  he  marches  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
Esmond's  master  in  war  was  injured  by  Marlborough,  and  hated 
him;  and  the  lieutenant  fought  the  quarrels  of  his  leader.  Webb, 
coming  to  London,  was  used  as  a  weapon  by  Marlborough's 
enemies  (and  true  steel  he  was,  that  honest  chief)  ;  nor  was  his 
aid-de-camp,  Mr.  Esmond, an  unfaithful  or  unworthy  partisan, 
'Tis  strange  here,  and  on  a  foreign  soil,  and  in  a  land  that  is 
independent  in  all  but  the  name  (for  that  the  North  American 
colonies  shall  remain  dependents  on  yonder  little  island  for 
twenty  years  more,  I  never  can  think),  to  remember  how  the 
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nation  at  home  seemed  to  give  itself  up  to  the  domination  of 
one  or  other  aristocratic  party,  and  took  a  Hanoverian  king,  or 
a  French  one,  according  as  either  prevailed.  And  while  the 
Tories,  the  October  Club  gentlemen,  the  High  Church  parsons 
that  held  by  the  Church  of  England,  were  for  having  a  Papist 
king,  for  whom  many  of  their  Scottish  and  English  leaders, 
firm  churchmen  all,  laid  down  their  lives  with  admirable  loyalty 
and  devotion ;  they  were  governed  by  men  who  had  notoriously 
no  religion  at  all,  but  used  it  as  they  would  use  any  opinion 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  their  ownambition.  The  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  professed  attachment  to  religion  and 
liberty  too,  were  compelled  to  send  to  Holland  or  Hanover  for 
a  monarch  around  whom  they  could  rally.  A  strange  series  of 
compromises  is  that  English  history  :  compromise  of  principle, 
compromise  of  party,  compromise  of  worship  !  The  lovers  of 
English  freedom  and  independence  submitted  their  religious 
consciences  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  ;  could  not  consolidate 
their  liberty  without  sending  to  Zell  or  The  Hague  for  a  king 
to  live  under  ;  and  could  not  find  among  the  proudest  people 
in  the  world  a  man  speaking  their  own  language,  and  under- 
standing their  laws,  to  govern  them.  The  Tory  and  High 
Church  patriots  were  ready  to  die  in  defense  of  a  Papist  family 
that  had  sold  us  to  France  ;  the  great  Whig  nobles,  the  sturdy 
republican  recusants  who  had  cut  off  Charles  Stuart's  head  for 
treason,  were  fain  to  accept  a  king  whose  title  came  to  him 
through  a  royal  grandmother,  whose  own  roj^al  grandmother's 
head  had  fallen  under  Queen  Bess'  hatchet.  And  our  proud 
English  nobles  sent  to  a  petty  German  town  for  a  monarch  to 
come  and  reign  in  London  ;  and  our  prelates  kissed  the  ugly 
hands  of  his  Dutch  mistresses  and  thought  it  no  dishonor. 
In  England  you  can  but  belong  to  one  party  or  t'other,  and  you 
take  the  house  you  live  in  with  all  its  encumbrances,  its  retainers, 
its  antique  discomforts,  and  ruins  even  ;  you  patch  up,  but  you 
never  build  up  anew.  Will  we  of  the  New  World  submit  much 
longer,  even  nominally,  to  this  ancient  British  superstition  ? 
There  are  signs  of  the  times  which  make  me  think  that  ere  long 
we  shall  care  as  little  about  King  George  here,  and  peers  tem- 
poral and  peers  spiritual,  as  we  do  for  King  Canuteor  the  Druids. 
This  chapter  began  about  the  wits,  my  grandson  may  say, 
and  hath  wandered  very  far  from  their  company.  The 
pleasantest  of  the  wits  I  knew  w^ere  the  Drs.  Garth  and 
Arbuthnot,  and  Mr.  Gay,  the  author  of  '  Trivia,'  the  most 
charming  kind  soul  that  ever  laughed  at  a  joke  or  cracked  a 
bottle.    Mr.  Prior  I  saw,  and  he  was  the  earthern  pot  swimming 
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with  the  pots  of  brass  down  the  stream,  and  always  and  justly 
frightened  lest  he  should  break  in  the  voyage.  I  met  him  both 
at  London  and  Paris,  where  he  was  performing  piteous  congees 
to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  not  having  courage  to  support 
the  dignity  which  his  undeniable  genius  and  talent  had  won 
him,  and  writing  coaxing  letters  to  Secretary  St.  John,  and 
thinking  about  his  plate  and  his  place,  and  what  on  earth  should 
become  of  him  should  his  party  go  out.  The  famous  Mr. 
Congreve  I  saw  a  dozen  of  times  at  Button's,  a  splendid  wreck 
of  a  man,  magnificently  attired,  and  though  gouty  and  almost 
blind,  bearing  a  brave  face  against  fortune. 

The  great  Mr.  Pope  (of  whose  prodigious  genius  I  have  no 
words  to  express  my  admiration)  was  quite  a  puny  lad  at  this 
time,  appearing  seldom  in  public  places.  There  were  hundreds 
of  men,  wits  and  pretty  fellows,  frequenting  the  theaters  and 
coffeehouses  of  that  day — whom  *  jiiuic  perscrihere  loiigum 
est.''  Indeed,  I  think  the  most  brilliant  of  that  sort  I  ever  saw 
was  not  till  fifteen  years  afterward,  when  I  paid  my  last  visit 
in  England,  and  met  young  Harry  Fielding,  son  of  the  Fielding 
that  served  in  Spain  and  afterward  in  Flanders  with  us,  and 
who  for  fun  and  humor  seemed  to  top  them  all.  As  for  the 
famous  Dr.  Swift,  I  can  say  of  him,  *  Vidi  tantiim?  He  was 
in  London  all  these  years  up  to  the  death  of  the  queen,  and 
in  a  hundred  public  places  where  I  saw  him,  but  no  more  ;  he 
never  missed  Court  of  a  Sunday,  where  once  or  twice  he  was 
pointed  out  to  your  grandfather.  He  would  have  sought  me 
out  eagerly  enough  had  I  been  a  great  man  with  a  title  to  my 
name,  or  a  star  on  my  coat.  At  Court  the  doctor  had  no  eyes 
but  for  the  very  greatest.  Lord  Treasurer  and  St.  John  used 
to  call  him  Jonathan,  and  they  paid  him  with  this  cheap  coin  for 
the  service  they  took  of  him.  He  writ  their  lampoons,  fought 
their  enemies,  flogged  and  bullied  in  their  service,  and  it  must 
be  owned  with  a  consummate  skill  and  fierceness.  'Tis  said  he 
Jiath  lost  his  intellect  now  and  forgotten  his  wrongs  and  his 
rage  against  mankind.  I  have  always  thought  of  him  and  of 
Marlborough  as  the  two  greatest  men  of  that  age.  I  have  read 
his  books  (who  doth  not  know  them?)  here  in  our  calm  woods, 
and  imagine  a  giant  to  myself  as  I  think  of  him,  a  lonely  fallen 
Prometheus,  groaning  as  the  vulture  tears  him.  Prometheus  T 
saw,  but  when  first  I  ever  had  any  words  with  him,  the  giant 
stepped  out  of  a  sedan  chair  in  the  Poultry,  whither  he  had 
come  with  a  tipsy  Irish  servant  parading  before  him,  who 
announced  him,  bawling  out  his  reverence's  name,  while  his 
master  below  was  yet  haggling  with  the  chairman.     I  disliked 
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this  Mr.  Swift,  and  heard  many  a  story  about  him,  and  his  con- 
duct to  men  and  his  words  to  women.  He  could  flatter  the 
great  as  much  as  he  could  bully  the  weak,  and  Mr.  Esmond, 
being  younger  and  hotter  in  that  day  than  now,  was  determined, 
should  he  ever  meet  this  dragon,  not  to  run  away  from  his  teeth 
and  his  fire. 

Men  have  all  sorts  of  motives  which  carry  them  onward  in 
life,  and  are  driven  into  acts  of  desperation,  or  it  may  be  of 
distinction,  from  a  hundred  different  causes.  There  was  one 
comrade  of  Esmond's,  an  honest  little  Irish  lieutenant  of 
Handyside's,  who  owed  so  much  money  to  a  camp  sutler  that 
he  began  to  make  love  to  the  man's  daughter,  intending  to  pay 
his  debt  that  way  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  flying 
away  from  the  debt  and  lady  too,  he  rushed  so  desperately  on 
the  French  lines  that  he  got  his  company,  and  came  a  cap- 
tain out  of  the  action,  and  had  to  marry  the  sutler's  daughter 
after  all,  who  brought  him  his  canceled  debt  to  her  father  as 
poor  Roger's  fortnne.  To  run  out  of  the  reach  of  bill  and 
marriage,  he  ran  on  the  enemy's  pikes  ;  and  as  these  did  not 
kill  him  he  was  thrown  back  upon  t'other  horn  of  his  dilemma. 
Our  great  duke  at  the  same  battle  was  fighting,  not  the 
French,  but  the  Tories  in  England  ;  and  risking  his  life  and 
the  army's,  not  for  his  country  but  for  his  pay  and  places  ; 
and  for  fear  of  his  wife  at  home,  that  only  being  in  life 
whom  he  dreaded.  I  have  asked  about  men  in  my  company 
(new  drafts  of  poor  country  boys  were  perpetually  coming 
over  to  us  during  the  wars,  and  brought  from  the  plowshare 
to  the  sword),  and  found  that  a  half  of  them  under  the 
flags  were  driven  thither  on  account  of  a  woman  :  one  fellow 
was  jilted  by  his  mistress  and  took  the  shilling  in  despair  ; 
another  jilted  the  girl,  and  fled  from  her  and  the  parish  to  the 
tents,  where  the  law  could  not  disturb  him.  Why  go  on  par- 
ticularizing ?  What  can  the  sons  of  Adam  and  Eve  expect, 
but  to  continue  in  that  course  of  love  and  trouble  their  father 
and  mother  set  out  on  ?  Oh,  my  grandson  !  I  am  drawing 
nigh  to  the  end  of  that  period  of  my  history  when  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  great  world  of  England  and  Europe  ; 
my  years  are  past  the  Hebrew  poet's  limit,  and  I  say  unto  thee, 
all  my  troubles  and  joys  too,  for  that  matter,  have  come  from 
a  woman  ;  as  thine  will  when  thy  destined  course  begins. 
'Twas  a  woman  that  made  a  soldier  of  me,  that  set  me  intrigu- 
ing afterward  ;  I  believe  I  would  have  spun  smocks  for  her 
had  she  so  bidden  me  ;  what  strength  I  had  in  my  head  I 
would  have  given  her  ;  hath  not  every  man  in  his  degree  had 
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his  Omphale  and  Delilah  ?  Mine  befooled  me  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  in  dear  old  England  ;  thou  mayest  find  thine 
own  by  Rappahannock. 

To  please  that  woman,  then,  I  tried  to  distinguish  myself  as 
a  soldier,  and  afterward  as  a  wit  and  a  politician  ;  as  to  please 
another  I  would  have  put  on  a  black  cassock  and  a  pair  of 
bands,  and  had  done  so  but  that  a  superior  fate  intervened  to 
defeat  that  object.  And  I  say,  I  think  the  world  is  like  Cap- 
tain Esmond's  company  I  spoke  of  anon  ;  and  could  you  see 
every  man's  career  in  life,  you  would  find  a  wonan  clogging 
him  or  clinging  round  his  march  and  stopping  him  ;  or  cheer- 
ing him  and  goading  him  ;  or  beckoning  him  out  of  her 
chariot,  so  that  he  goes  up  to  her,  and  leaves  the  race  to  be 
run  without  him  ;  or  bringing  him  the  apple,  and  saying 
*Eat';  or  fetching  him  the  daggers  and  whispering  *  Kill  ! 
yonder  lies  Duncan,  and  a  crown,  and  an  opportunity.' 

Your  grandfather  fought  with  more  effect  as  a  politician 
than  a  wit  ;  and  having  private  animosities  and  grievances  of 
his  own  and  his  general's  against  the  great  duke  in  command 
of  the  army,  and  more  information  on  military  matters  than 
most  writers,  who  had  never  seen  beyond  the  fire  of  a  tobacco 
pipe  at  Wills',  he  was  enabled  to  do  good  service  for  that 
cause  which  he  embarked  in,  and  for  Mr.  St.  John  and  his 
party.  But  he  disdained  the  abuse  in  which  some  of  the  Tory 
writers  indulged  ;  for  instance.  Dr.  Swift,  who  actually  chose 
to  doubt  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  courage,  and  was  pleased 
to  hint  that  his  Grace's  military  capacity  was  doubtful  ;  nor 
were  Esmond's  performances  worse  for  the  effect  they  were 
intended  to  produce  (though  no  doubt  they  could  not  injure 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  nearly  so  much  in  the  public 
eyes  as  the  malignant  attacks  of  Swift  did,  which  were  care- 
fully directed  so  as  to  blacken  and  degrade  him),  because  they 
were  writ  openly  and  fairly  by  Mr.  Esmond,  who  maue  no 
disguise  of  them,  who  was  now  out  of  the  army,  and  who 
never  attacked  the  prodigious  courage  and  talents,  only  the 
selfishness  and  rapacity,  of  the  chief. 

The  colonel  then,  having  writ  a  paper  for  one  of  the  Tory 
journals  called  the  Post-Boy  (a  letter  upon  Bouchain,  that  the 
town  talked  about  for  two  whole  days,  when  the  appearance  of 
an  Italian  singer  supplied  a  fresh  subject  for  conversation),  and 
having  business  at  the  Exchange,  where  Mistress  Beatrix 
wanted  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  fan  very  likely,  Esmond  went  to 
correct  his  paper,  and  was  sitting  at  the  printer's  when  the 
famous  Dr.  Swift  came  in,  his  Irish  fellow  with  him  that  used 
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to  walk  before  his  chair,  and  bawled  out  his  master's  name 
with  great  dignity. 

Mr.  Esmond  was  waiting  for  the  printer  too,  whose  wife  had 
gone  to  the  tavern  to  fetch  him,  and  was  meantime  engaged 
in  drawing  a  picture  of  a  soldier  on  liorseback  for  a  dirty  little 
pretty  boy  of  the  printer's  wife,  whom  she  had  left  behind  her. 

*I  presume  you  are  the  editor  of  the  Post-Boy^  sir?'  says 
the  doctor  in  a  grating  voice  that  had  an  Irish  twang  ;  and  he 
looked  at  the  colonel  from  under  his  two  bushy  eyebrows  with 
a  pair  of  very  clear  blue  eyes.  His  complexion  was  muddy, 
his  figure  rather  fat,  his  chin  double.  He  wore  a  shabby  cas- 
sock, and  a  shabby  hat  over  his  black  wig,  and  he  pulled  out 
a  great  gold  watch,  at  which  he  looks  very  fierce. 

*  I  am  but  a  contributor,  Dr.  Swift,'  says  Esmond,  with 
the  little  boy  still  on  his  knee.  He  was  sitting  with  his  back 
in  the  window,  so  that  the  doctor  could  not  see  him. 

*  Who  told  you  I  was  Dr.  Swift  ? '  says  the  doctor,  eying 
the  other  very  haughtily. 

*  Your  reverence's  valet  bawled  out  your  name,'  says  the 
colonel.     *  I  should  judge  you  brought  him  from  Ireland  ?  ' 

*  And  pray,  sir,  what  right  have  you  to  judge  whether  my 
servant  came  from  Ireland  or  no  ?  I  want  to  speak  with  j^our 
employer,  Mr.  Leach.     I'll  thank  ye  go  fetch  him.' 

*  Where's  your  papa.  Tommy  ? '  asks  the  colonel  of  the 
child,  a  smutty  little  wretch  in  a  frock. 

Instead  of  answering,  the  child  begins  to  cry  ;  the  doctor's 
appearance  had  no  doubt  frightened  the  poor  little  imp. 

*Send  that  squalling  little  brat  about  his  business,  and  do 
what  I  bid  ye,  sir,'  says  the  doctor. 

*  I  must  finish  the  picture  first  for  Tommy,'  says  the  colonel, 
laughing.  *  Here,  Tommy,  will  you  have  your  Pandour  with 
whiskers  or  without  ?  ' 

*  Whisters,'  says  Tommy,  quite  intent  on  the  picture. 
*Who  the  devil  are  ye,  sir?' cries  the  doctor.     *Are  ye  a 

printer's  man  or  are  ye  not?'     He  pronounced  it  like  naught. 

*Your  reverence  needn't  raise  the  devil  to  ask  who  I  am,' 
says  Colonel  Esmond.  'Did  you  ever  hear  of  Dr.  Faustus, 
little  Tommy  ?  or  Friar  Bacon,  who  invented  gunpowder  and 
set  the  Thames  on  fire  ?  ' 

Mr  Swift  turned  quite  red,  almost  purple.  *  I  did  not  in- 
tend any  offense,  sir,'  says  he. 

*  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  offended  without  meaning,'  says  the 
other  dryly. 

*  Who  are  ye,  sir  ?    Do  you  know  who  I  am,  sir  ?    You  are 
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one  of  the  pack  of  Grub  Street  scribblers  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Secretary  hath  laid  by  the  heels.  How  dare  ye,  sir,  speak  to 
me  in  this  tone  ? '  cries  the  doctor,  in  a  great  fume. 

'  I  beg  your  honor's  humble  pardon  if  I  have  offended  your 
honor,'  says  Esmond  in  a  tone  of  great  humility.  '  Rather 
than  be  sent  to  the  compter,  or  be  put  in  the  pillory,  there's 
nothing  I  wouldn't  do.  But  Mrs.  Leach,  the  printer's  lady, 
told  me  to  mind  Tommy  while  she  went  for  her  husband  to 
the  tavern,  and  I  daren't  leave  the  child  lest  he  should  fall 
into  the  fire  ;  but  if  your  reverence  will  hold  him ' 

*  I  take  the  little  beast ! '  says  the  doctor,  starting  back. 
*  I  am  engaged  to  your  betters,  fellow.  Tell  Mr.  Leach  that 
when  he  makes  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Swift  he  had  best 
keep  it,  do  you  hear  ?  And  keep  a  respectful  tongue  in  your 
head,  sir,  when  you  address  a  person  like  me.' 

*I'm  but  a  poor  broken-down  soldier,'  says  the  colonel,  *  and 
I've  seen  better  days,  though  I  am  forced  now  to  turn  my 
hand  to  writing.     We  can't  help  our  fate,  sir.' 

*  You're  the  person  that  Mr.  Leach  hath  spoken  to  me  of,  I  pre- 
sume. Have  the  goodness  to  speak  civilly  when  you  are  spoken 
to — and  tell  Leach  to  call  at  my  lodgings  in  Bury  Street,  and 
bring  the  papers  with  him  to-night  at  ten  o'clock.  And  the 
next  time  you  see  me,  you'll  know  me,  and  be  civil,  Mr.  Kemp.' 

Poor  Kemp,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  had  fallen  into  misfortune,  was  the  writer  of  the  Pos^- 
JSoy,  and  now  took  honest  Mr.  Leach's  pay  in  place  of  her 
Majesty's.  Esmond  had  seen  this  gentleman,  and  a  very  in- 
genious, hard-working,  honest  fellow  he  was,  toiling  to  give 
bread  to  a  great  family,  and  watching  up  many  a  long  winter 
night  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door.  And  Mr.  St.  John,  wlio 
had  liberty  always  on  his  tongue,  had  just  sent  a  dozen  of  the 
opposition  writers  into  prison,  and  one  actually  into  the  pillory, 
for  what  he  called  libels,  but  libels  not  half  so  violent  as  those 
writ  on  our  side.  With  regard  to  this  very  piece  of  tyranny, 
Esmond  had  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  secretary,  who 
laughed  and  said  the  rascals  were  served  quite  right  ;  and  told 
Esmond  a  joke  of  Swift's  regarding  the  matter.  Nay,  more, 
this  Irishman,  when  St.  John  was  about  to  pardon  a  poor  wretch 
condemned  to  death  for  rape,  absolutely  prevented  the  secre- 
tary from  exercising  this  act  of  good  nature,  and  boasted  that 
he  had  had  the  man  hanged  ;  and  great  as  the  doctor's  genius 
might  be,  and  splendid  his  ability,  Esmond  for  one  would  affect 
no  love  for  him,  and  never  desired  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
The  doctor  was  at  Court  every  Sunday  assiduously  enough,  a 
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place  the  colonel  frequented  but  rarely,  though  he  had  a  great 
inducement  to  go  there  in  the  person  of  a  fair  maid  of  honor  of 
her  Majesty's  ;  and  the  airs  and  patronage  Mr.  Swift  gave  him- 
self, forgetting  gentlemen  of  his  country  whom  he  knew  per- 
fectly, his  loud  talk  at  once  insolent  and  servile,  nay,  perhaps 
his  very  intimacy  with  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  secretary,  who 
indulged  all  his  freaksand  called  him  Jonathan,you  may  besure, 
were  remarked  by  many  a  person  of  whom  the  proud  priest 
himself  took  nonote  during  that  time  of  his  vanityand  triumpli. 

'Twas  but  three  days  after  the  15th  of  November,  1712  (Es- 
mond minds  him  well  of  the  date),  that  he  went  by  invitation 
to  dine  with  his  general,  the  foot  of  whose  table  he  used  to 
take  on  these  festive  occasions,  as  he  had  done  at  many  a 
board,  hard  and  plentiful,  during  the  campaign.  This  was  a 
great  feast,  and  of  the  latter  sort  ;  the  honest  old  gentleman 
loved  to  treat  his  friends  splendidly  ;  his  Grace  of  Ormonde, 
before  he  joined  his  army  as  generalissimo,  my  Lord  Vis- 
count Bolingbroke,  one  of  her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state, 
my  Lord  Orkney,  that  had  served  with  us  abroad,  being  of  the 
party.  His  Grace  of  Hamilton,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
m  whose  honor  the  feast  had  been  given,  upon  his  approaching 
departure  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  had  sent  an  excuse  to  Gen- 
eral Webb  at  two  o'clock,  but  an  hour  before  the  dinner  ;  noth- 
ing but  the  most  immediate  business,  his  Grace  said,  should 
have  prevented  him  having  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a  parting 
glass  to  the  health  of  General  Webb.  His  absence  disap- 
pointed Esmond's  old  chief,  who  suffered  much  from  his 
wounds  besides  ;  and  though  the  company  was  grand,  it  was 
rather  gloomy.  St.  John  came  last,  and  brought  a  friend  with 
him.  *  I'm  sure,'  says  my  general,  bowing  verj^  politely,  *  my 
table  hath  always  a  place  for  Dr.  Swift.' 

Mr.  Esmond  went  up  the  doctor  with  a  bow  and  a  smile. 
*  I  gave  Dr.  Swift's  message,'  says  he,  *to  the  printer  ;  I  hope 
he  brought  your  pamphlet  to  your  lodgings  in  time.'  Indeed 
poor  Leach  had  come  to  his  house  very  soon  after  the  doctor 
left  it,  being  brought  away  rather  tipsy  from  the  tavern  by  his 
thrifty  wife  ;  and  he  talked  of  Cousin  Swift  in  a  maudlin  way, 
though  of  course  Mr.  Esmond  did  not  allude  to  this  relation- 
ship. The  doctor  scowled,  blushed,  and  was  much  confused 
and  said  scarce  a  word  during  the  whole  of  dinner.  A  very 
little  stone  will  sometimes  knock  down  these  Goliaths  of  wit  ; 
and  this  one  was  often  discomfited  when  met  by  a  man  of  any 
spirit  ;  he  took  his  place  sulkily,  put  water  in  his  wine  that 
the  others  drank  plentifully,  and  scarce  said  a  word. 
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The  talk  was  about  the  affairs  of  the  day,  or  rather  about  per- 
sons than  affairs :  my  Lady  Marlborough's  fury,  her  daughters  in 
old  clothes  and  mob  caps  looking  out  from  their  windows  and 
seeing  the  company  pass  to  the  drawing  room  ;  the  gentleman- 
usher's  horror  when  the  Prince  of  Savoy  was  introduced  to  her 
Majesty  in  a  tie  wig,  no  man  out  of  afuU-bottomed  periwig  ever 
having  kissed  the  royal  hand  before  ;  about  the  Mohawks  and 
the  damage  they  were  doing,  rushing  through  the  town,  killing 
and  murdering.  Someone  said  the  ill-omened  face  of  Mohun 
had  been  seen  at  the  theater  the  night  before,  and  Macartney 
and  Meredith  with  him.  Meant  to  be  a  feast,  the  meeting,  in 
spite  of  drink  and  talk,  was  as  dismal  as  a  funeral.  Every  topic 
started  subsided  into  gloom.  His  Grace  of  Ormonde  went 
away  because  the  conversation  got  upon  Denain,  where  he  had 
been  defeated  in  the  last  campaign.  Esmond's  general  was 
affected  at  the  allusion  to  this  action  too,  for  his  comrade  of 
Wynendael,  the  Count  of  Nassau  Woudenbourg,  had  been  slain 
there.  Mr.  Swift,  when  Esmond  pledged  him,  said  he  drank 
no  wine,  and  took  his  hat  from  the  peg  and  went  away,  beckon- 
ing my  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  follow  him  ;  but  the  other  bade 
him  take  his  chariot  and  save  his  coach  hire — he  had  to  speak 
with  Colonel  Esmond  ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  company  with- 
drew to  cards,  these  two  remained  behind  in  the  dark. 

Bolingbroke  always  spoke  fi'eely  when  he  had  drunk  freely. 
His  enemies  could  get  any  secret  out  of  him  in  that  condition  ; 
women  were  even  employed  to  ply  him,  and  take  his  words 
down.  I  have  heard  that  my  Lord  Stair,  three  years  after,  w^hen 
the  secretary  fled  to  France  and  became  the  pretender's  minis- 
ter, got  all  the  information  he  wanted  by  putting  female  spies 
over  St.  John  in  his  cups.  He  spoke  freely  now  :  *  Jonathan 
knows  nothing  of  this  for  certain,  though  he  suspects  it,  and,  by 
George,  Webb  will  take  an  archbishopric,  and  Jonathan  a — no 
— damme — Jonathan  will  take  an  archbishopric  from  James,  I 
warrant  me,  gladly  enough.  Your  duke  hath  the  string  of  the 
whole  matter  in  his  hand,'  the  secretary  went  on.  *  We  have 
that  which  Avill  force  Marlborough  to  keep  his  distance,  and  he 
goes  out  of  London  in  a  fortnight.  Prior  liath  his  business, 
he  left  me  this  morning  ;  and  mark  me,  Havrj,  should  fate 
carry  off  our  august,  our  beloved,  our  most  gouty  and  plethoric 
queen,  and  defender  of  the  faith,  la  bonne  cause  triomphera. 
A  la  sante  de  la  bonne  cause  !  Everything  good  comes  from 
France.  Wine  comes  from  France  ;  give  us  another  bumper 
to  the  bonne  cause.'     We  drank  it  together. 

'  Will  the  bonne  cause  turn  Protestant  ? '  asked  Mr.  Esmond. 
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*  No,  hang  it,'  says  tlie  other  ;  *  lie'll  defend  our  faith  as  in 
duty  bound,  but  lie'U  stick  by  his  own.  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther  shall  run  in  the  same  car,  by  Jove.  Righteousness 
and  peace  shall  kiss  each  other  ;  and  we'll  have  Father  Mas- 
sillon  to  walk  down  the  aisle  of  St.  Paul's,  cheek  by  jowl  with 
Dr.  Sacheverel.  Give  us  more  wine  ;  here's  a  health  to  the 
boime  cause,  kneeling — damme,  let's  drink  it  kneeling.'  He 
was  quite  flushed  and  wild  with  wine  as  he  was  talking. 

*  And  suppose,'  says  Esmond,  who  always  had  this  gloomy 
apprehension,  '  the  bonne  cause  should  give  us  up  to  the 
French,  as  his  father  and  uncle  did  before  him?' 

*Give  us  up  to  the  French!'  starts  up  Bolingbroke  ;  *is 
there  any  English  gentleman  that  fears  that  ?  You  who  have 
seen  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  afraid  of  the  French  !  Your 
ancestors  and  mine,  and  brave  old  Webb's  yonder,  have  met 
them  in  a  hundred  fields,  and  our  children  will  be  ready  to  do 
the  like.  Who's  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  England?  My 
Cousin  Westmoreland  !     Give  us  up  to  the  French,  pshaw  1 ' 

*  His  uncle  did,'  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

*  And  what  happened  to  his  grandfather  ? '  broke  out  St. 
John,  filling  out  another  bumper.  *  Here's  to  the  greatest 
monarch  England  ever  saw  ;  here's  to  the  Englishman  that 
made  a  kingdom  of  her.  Our  great  king  came  from  Hunting- 
don, not  Hanover  ;  our  fathers  didn't  look  for  a  Dutchman  to 
rule  us.  Let  him  come  and  we'll  keep  him,  and  we'll  show  him 
Whitehall.  If  he's  a  traitor  let  us  have  him  here  to  deal  with 
him  ;  and  then  there  are  spirits  here  as  great  as  any  that  have 
gone  before.  There  are  men  here  that  can  look  at  danger  in  the 
face  and  not  be  frightened  at  it.  Traitor!  treason !  what  names 
are  these  to  scare  you  and  me?  Are  all  Oliver's  men  dead,  or  his 
glorious  name  forgotten  in  fifty  years?  Are  there  no  men  equal 
to  him,  think  you,  as  good — aye,  as  good  ?  God  save  tlie  king! 
and,  if  the  monarchy  fails  us,  God  save  the  British  Republic  ! ' 

He  filled  another  great  bumper,  and  tossed  it  up  and  drained 
It  wildly,  just  as  the  noise  of  rapid  carriage  wheels  approaching 
was  stopped  at  our  door,  and  after  a  hurried  knock  and  a  mo- 
ment's interval,  Mr.  Swift  came  into  the  hall,  ran  upstairs  to 
the  room  we  were  dining  in,  and  entered  it  with  a  perturbed 
face.  St.  John,  excited  with  drink,  was  making  some  wild 
quotation  out  of  Macbeth,  but  Swift  stopped  him. 

*  Drink  no  more,  my  lord,  for  God's  sake  !'  says  he.  *I 
come  with  the  most  dreadful  news.' 

*  Is  the  queen  dead?'  cries  out  Bolingbroke,  seizing  on  a 
water  glass. 
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*No,  Duke  Hamilton  is  dead  ;  lie  was  murdered  an  hour 
ago  by  Mohun  and  Macartney  ;  they  had  a  quarrel  this  morn- 
ing ;  they  gave  him  not  so  much  time  as  to  write  a  letter. 
He  went  for  a  couple  of  his  friends,  and  he  is  dead,  and  Mohun, 
too,  the  bloody  villain,  who  was  set  on  him.  They  fought  in 
Hyde  Park  just  before  sunset  ;  the  duke  killed  Mohun,  and 
Macartney  came  up  and  stabbed  him,  and  the  dog  is  fled.  I 
have  your  chariot  below  ;  send  to  every  part  of  the  country 
and  apprehend  that  villain  ;  come  to  the  duke's  house  and 
see  if  any  life  be  left  in  him.' 

*  O  Beatrix,  Beatrix,'  thought  Esmond,  *  and  here  ends  my 
poor  girl's  ambition  !  ' 

CHAPTER  VI. 

POOR    BEATRIX. 

There  had  been  no  need  to  urge  upon  Esmond  the  neces- 
sity of  a  separation  between  him  and  Beatrix  ;  Fate  had  done 
that  completely  ;  and  I  think  from  the  very  moment  poor 
Beatrix  had  accepted  the  duke's  offer,  she  began  to  assume 
the  majestic  air  of  a  duchess,  nay,  queen  elect,  and  to  carry 
herself  as  one  sacred  and  removed  from  us  common  people. 
Her  mother  and  kinsman  both  fell  into  her  ways,  the  latter 
scornfully  perhaps,  and  uttering  his  usual  gibes  at  her  vanity 
and  his  own.  There  was  a  certain  charm  about  this  girl  of  which 
neither  Colonel  Esmond  nor  his  fond  mistress  could  forego  the 
fascination;  in  spite  of  her  faults  and  her  pride  and  willfulness, 
they  were  forced  to  love  her  ;  and,  indeed,  might  be  set  down 
as  the  two  chief  flatterers  of  the  brilliant  creature's  court. 

Who  in  the  course  of  his  life  hath  not  been  so  bewitched, 
and  worshiped  some  idol  or  another  ?  Years  after  this  pas- 
sion hath  been  dead  and  buried,  along  with  a  thousand  other 
worldly  cares  and  ambitions,  he  who  felt  it  can  recall  it  out  of 
its  grave  and  admire  almost  as  fondly  as  he  did  in  his  youth 
that  lovely  queenly  creature.  I  invoke  that  beautiful  spirit 
from  the  shades  and  love  her  still ;  or  rather  I  should  say  such 
a  past  is  always  present  to  a  man  ;  such  a  passion  once  felt 
forms  a  part  of  his  whole  being  and  cannot  be  separated  from 
it ;  it  becomes  a  portion  of  the  man  of  to-day,  just  as  any  great 
faith  or  conviction,  the  discovery  of  poetry,  the  awakening  of 
religion,  ever  afterward  influence  him  ;  just  as  the  wound  I 
had  at  Blenheim,  and  of  which  I  wear  the  scar,  hath  become 
part  of  my  frame  and  influenced  my  whole  body,  nay,  spirit,  sub- 
sequently, though  'twas  got  and  healed  forty  years  ago.     Part- 
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iug  and  forgetting  !  Wliat  faithful  lieart  can  do  these  ?  Our 
great  thoughts,  our  great  affections,  the  truths  of  our  life, 
never  leave  us.  Surely  they  cannot  separate  from  our  con- 
sciousness, shall  follow  it  whithersoever  that  shall  go,  and  are 
of  their  nature  divine  and  immortal. 

With  the  horrible  news  of  this  catastrophe,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  weeping  domestics  at  the  duke's  own  door,  Es- 
mond rode  homeward  as  quick  as  his  lazy  coach  would  carry 
him,  devising  all  the  time  how  he  should  break  the  intelligence 
to  the  person  most  concerned  in  it ;  and  if  a  satire  upon  human 
vanity  could  be  needed,  that  poor  soul  afforded  it  in  the  altered 
company  and  occupations  in  which  Esmond  found  her.  For 
days  before  her  chariot  had  been  rolling  the  street  from  mercer 
to  toy  shop,  from  goldsmith  to  laceman  ;  her  taste  was  perfect, 
or  at  least  the  fond  bridegroom  had  thought  so,  and  had  given 
entire  authority  over  all  tradesmen,  and  for  all  the  plate,  furni- 
ture, and  equipages  with  which  his  Grace  the  Ambassador 
wished  to  adorn  his  splendid  mission.  She  must  have  her  pic- 
ture by  Kneller,  a  duchess  not  being  complete  without  a  por- 
trait, and  a  noble  one  he  made,  and  actually  sketched  in  on  a 
cushion  a  coronet  which  she  was  about  to  wear.  She  vowed 
she  would  wear  it  at  King  James  III.'s  coronation,  and  never 
a  princess  in  the  land  would  have  become  ermine  better. 
Esmond  found  the  antechamber  crowded  with  milliners  and 
toy-shop  women,  obsequious  goldsmiths  with  jewels,  salvers, 
and  tankards,  the  mercers'  men  with  hangings  and  velvets 
and  brocades.  My  Lady  Duchess  Elect  was  giving  audience  to 
one  famous  silversmith  from  Exeter  Change,  who  brought  with 
him  a  great  chased  salver,  of  which  he  was  pointing  out  the 
beauties  as  Colonel  Esmond  entered.  'Come,'  says  she, 
*  cousin,  and  admire  the  taste  of  this  pretty  thing.'  I  think  Mars 
and  Venus  were  lying  in  the  golden  bower,  that  one  gilt  Cupid 
carried  off  the  war-god's  casque,  another  his  sword,  another 
his  great  buckler,  upon  which  my  Lord  Duke  Hamilton's  arms 
with  ours  were  to  be  engraved,  and  a  fourth  was  kneeling 
down  to  the  reclining  goddess  with  the  ducal  coronet  in  her 
hands,  God  help  us  !  The  next  time  Mr.  Esmond  saw  that 
piece  of  plate  the  arms  were  changed,  the  ducal  coronet  had 
been  replaced  by  a  viscount's ;  it  formed  part  of  the  fortune 
of  the  thrifty  goldsmith's  own  daughter  when  she  married  my 
Lord  Viscount  Squanderfield  two  years  after. 

*  Isn't  this  a  beautiful  piece  ? '  says  Beatrix,  examining  it, 
and  she  pointed  out  the  arch  graces  of  the  Cupids  and  the  fine 
carving  of  the  languid  prostrate  Mars.     Esmond  sickened  as 
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he  thought  of  the  warrior  dead  in  his  chamber,  his  servants  and 
children  weeping  around  him,  and  of  this  smiling  creature  attir- 
ing herself,  as  it  were,  for  that  nuptial  deathbed.  *  'Tis  a  pretty 
piece  of  vanity,'  says  he,  looking  gloomily  at  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture ;  there  were  flambeaux  in  the  room  lighting  up  the  bril- 
liant mistress  of  it.  She  lifted  up  the  great  gold  salver  with 
her  fair  arms. 

*  Vanity  ! '  says  she  haughtily.  *  What  is  vanity  in  you, 
sir,  is  propriety  in  me.  You  ask  a  Jewish  price  for  it,  Mr. 
Graves,  but  have  it  I  will,  if  only  to  spite  Mr.  Esmond.' 

*  O  Beatrix,  lay  it  down  ! '  says  Mr.  Esmond.  *  Herodias  ! 
you  know  not  what  you  carry  in  the  charger.' 

She  dropped  it  with  a  clang,  the  eager  goldsmith  running 
to  seize  his  fallen  ware.  The  lady's  face  caught  the  fright 
from  Esmond's  pale  countenance,  and  her  eyes  shone  out  like 
beacons  of  alarm.  *  What  is  it,  Henry  ! '  says  she,  running  to 
him  and  seizing  both  his  hands.  *  What  do  you  mean  by  your 
pale  face  and  gloomy  tones  ? ' 

*  Come  away,  come  away  ! '  says  Esmond,  leading  her  ;  she 
clung  frightened  to  him,  and  he  supported  her  upon  his  heart, 
bidding  the  scared  goldsmith  leave  them.  The  man  went 
into  the  next  apartment,  staring  with  surprise  and  hugging 
his  precious  charger. 

*  Oh,  my  Beatrix,  my  sister  ! '  says  Esmond,  still  holding  in 
his  arms  tlie  pallid  and  af righted  creature,  *you  have  the 
greatest  courage  of  any  woman  in  the  world  ;  prepare  to  show 
it  now,  for  you  have  a  dreadful  trial  to  bear.' 

She  sprang  away  from  the  friend  who  would  have  protected 
her.  *  Hath  he  left  me  ? '  says  she.  *  We  had  words  this 
morning  ;  he  was  very  gloomy,  and  I  angered  him  ;  but  he 
dared  not,  he  dared  not  ! '  As  she  spoke  a  burning  blush 
flushed  over  her  whole  face  and  bosom.  Esmond  saw  it  re- 
flected in  the  glass  by  which  she  stood,  with  clenched  hands, 
pressing  her  swelling  heart. 

*He  has  left  you,'  says  Esmond,  wondering  that  rage  rather 
than  sorrow  was  in  her  looks. 

*  And  he  is  alive,'  cries  Beatrix,  *  and  you  bring  me  this  com- 
mission !  He  has  left  me,  and  you  haven't  dared  to  avenge  me  I 
You,  that  pretend  to  be  the  champion  of  our  house,  have  let  me 
suffer  this  insult!  Where  is  Castlewood?  I  will  go  to  ray  brother.' 

*  The  duke  is  not  alive,  Beatrix,'  said  Esmond. 

She  looked  at  her  cousin  wildly,  and  fell  back  to  the  wall 
as  though  shot  in  the  breast ;  'And  you  come  here,  and — and. 
— you  killed  him  ? ' 
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*No;  thank  Heaven  !' lier  kinsman  said.  *  The  blood  of 
that  noble  heart  doth  not  stain  my  sword  !  In  its  last  hour 
it  was  faithful  to  thee,  Beatrix  Esmond.  Vain  and  cruel 
woman  !  kneel  and  thank  the  awful  Heaven  which  awards  life 
and  death,  and  chastises  pride,  that  the  noble  Hamilton  died 
true  to  you  ;  at  least  that  'twas  not  your  quarrel  or  your  pride 
or  your  wicked  vanit}^  that  drove  him  to  his  fate.  He  died  by 
the  bloody  sword  which  already  had  drank  your  own  father's 
blood.  Oh,  woman,  oh,  sister  !  to  that  sad  field  where  two 
corpses  are  lying — for  the  murderer  died  too  by  the  hand  of  the 
man  he  slew — can  you  bring  no  mourners  but  your  revenge  and 
your  vanity  ?  God  help  and  pardon  thee,  Beatrix,  as  he  brings 
this  awful  punishment  to  your  hard  and  rebellious  heart.' 

Esmond  had  scarce  done  speaking  when  his  mistress  came 
m.  The  colloquy  between  him  and  Beatrix  had  lasted  but  a 
few  minutes,  during  which  time  Esmond's  servant  had  carried 
the  disastrous  news  through  the  household.  The  army  of 
Vanity  Fair,  waiting  without,  gathered  up  all  their  fripperies 
and  fled  aghast.  Tender  Lady  Castle  wood  had  been  in  talk 
above  with  Dean  Atterbury,  the  pious  creature's  almoner  and 
director ;  and  the  dean  had  entered  with  her  as  a  physician 
whose  place  was  at  a  sick  bed.  Beatrix's  mother  looked  at 
Esmond  and  ran  toward  her  daughter,  with  a  pale  face  and 
open  heart  and  hands,  all  kindness  and  pity.  But  Beatrix 
passed  her  by,  nor  would  she  have  any  of  thu  medicaments  of 
the  spiritual  physician.  *  I  am  best  in  my  own  room  and  by 
myself,'  she  said.  Her  eyes  were  quite  dry  ;  nor  did  Esmond 
ever  see  them  otherwise,  save  once,  in  respect  to  that  grief. 
She  gave  him  a  cold  hand  as  she  went  out.  *  Thank  you, 
brother,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  simplicity  more 
touching  than  tears  ;  '  all  you  have  said  is  true  and  kind,  and 
I  will  go  away  and  ask  pardon.'  The  three  others  remained 
oehind,  and  talked  over  the  dreadful  story.  It  affected  Dr. 
Atterbury  more  even  than  us,  as  it  seemed.  The  death  of 
Mohun,  her  husband's  murderer,  was  more  awful  to  my  mistress 
than  even  the  duke's  unhappy  end.  Esmond  gave  at  length 
what  particulars  he  knew  of  their  quarrel,  and  the  cause  of  it. 
The  two  noblemen  had  long  been  at  war  with  respect  to  the 
Lord  Gerard's  property,  whose  two  daughters  my  Lord  Duke 
and  Mohun  had  married.  The}'  had  met  by  appointment  that 
day  at  the  lawyer's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  had  words  which, 
though  they  appeared  very  trifling  to  those  who  heard  them, 
were  not  so  to  men  exasperated  by  long  and  previous  enmity, 
Mohun  asked  my  Lord  Duke  where  he  could  see  his  Grace's 
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friends,  and  within  an  liour  had  sent  two  of  his  own  to  arrange 
this  deadly  duel.  It  was  pursued  with  such  fierceness,  and 
sprung  from  so  trifling  a  cause,  that  all  men  agreed  at  the  time 
that  there  was  a  party,  of  which  these  three  notorious  brawl- 
ers were  but  agents,  who  desired  to  take  Duke  Hamilton's 
life  away.  They  fought  three  on  a  side,  as  in  that  tragic 
meeting  twelve  years  back,  which  hath  been  recounted  already, 
and  in  which  Mohun  performed  his  second  murder.  They 
rushed  in  and  closed  upon  each  other  at  once  without  any 
feints  or  crossing  of  swords,  even,  and  stabbed  one  at  the  other 
desperately,  each  receiving  many  wounds  ;  and  Mohun  having 
his  death-wound,  and  my  Lord  Duke  lying  by  him,  Macartney 
came  up  and  stabbed  his  Grace  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
gave  him  the  blow  of  which  he  died.  Colonel  Macartney 
denied  this,  of  which  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  whole 
kingdom  would  nevertheless  have  him  guilty,  and  fled  the 
country,  whither  he  never  returned. 

What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Duke  Hamilton's  death  ? 
A  paltry  quarrel  that  might  easily  have  been  made  up,  and 
with  a  ruffian  so  low,  base,  profligate,  and  degraded  with 
former  crimes  and  repeated  murders  that  a  man  of  such  re- 
nown and  princely  rank  as  my  Lord  Duke  might  have  dis- 
dained to  sully  his  sword  with  the  blood  of  such  a  villain. 
But  bis  spirit  was  so  high  that  those  who  wished  his  death 
knew  that  his  courage  was  like  his  charity,  and  never  turned 
any  man  away ;  and  he  died  by  the  hands  of  Mohun,  and  the 
other  two  cutthroats  that  were  set  on  him.  The  queen's 
ambassador  to  Paris  died,  the  loyal  and  devoted  servant  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  and  a  royal  prince  of  Scotland  himself,  and 
carrying  the  confidence,  the  repentance,  of  Queen  Anne  along 
with  his  own  open  devotion,  and  the  good  will  of  millions  in  the 
country  more,  to  the  queen's  exiled  brother  and  sovereign. 

That  party  to  which  Lord  Mohun  belonged  had  the  benefit 
of  his  service,  and  now  were  well  rid  of  such  a  ruffian.  He  and 
Meredith  and  Macartney  were  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
men,  and  the  two  colonels  had  been  broke  but  the  year  before 
for  drinking  perdiction  to  the  Tories.  His  Grace  was  a  Whig 
now  and  a  Hanoverian,  and  as  eager  for  war  as  Prince  Eugene 
himself.  I  say  not  that  he  was  privy  to  Duke  Hamilton's  death; 
I  say  that  his  party  profited  by  it,  and  that  three  desperate 
and  bloody  instruments  were  found  to  effect  that  murder. 

As  Esmond  and  the  dean  walked  away  from  Kensington 
discoursing  of  this  tragedy,  and  how  fatal  it  was  to  the  cause 
which  they  both  had  at  heart,  the  street  criers  were  already  out 
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with  tbeir  broadsides,  shouting  through  the  town  the  full,  true, 
and  horrible  account  of  the  deatli  of  Lord  Mohun  and  Duke 
Hamilton  in  a  duel.  A  fellow  had  got  to  Kensington,  and  was 
crying  it  in  the  square  there  at  very  early  morning,  when  Mr. 
Esmond  happened  to  pass  by.  He  drove  the  man  from  under 
Beatrix's  very  window,  whereof  the  casement  had  been  set  open. 
The  sun  was  shining  though  'twas  November  ;  he  had  seen 
the  market  carts  rolling  into  London,  the  guard  relieved  at  the 
palace,  the  laborers  trudging  to  their  work  in  the  gardens 
between  Kensington  and  the  city — the  wandering  merchants 
and  hawkers  filling  the  air  with  their  cries.  The  world  was 
going  to  its  business  again,  although  dukes  lay  dead  and  ladies 
mourned  for  them,  and  kings,  very  likely,  lost  their  chances. 
So  night  and  day  pass  away  and  to-morrow  comes,  and  our 
place  knows  us  not.  Esmond  thought  of  the  courier,  now 
galloping  on  the  north  road  to  inform  him  who  was  Earl  of 
Arran  yesterday  that  he  was  Duke  of  Hamilton  to-day,  and  of 
a  thousand  great  schemes,  hopes,  ambitions,  that  were  alive  in 
the  gallant  heart,  beating  a  few  hours  since,  and  now  in  a  little 
dust  quiescent. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

I   VISIT   CASTLEWOOD   ONCE   MORE. 

Thus,  for  a  third  time,  Beatrix's  ambitious  hopes  were  cir- 
cumvented, and  she  might  well  believe  that  a  special  malignant 
fate  watched  and  pursued  her,  tearing  her  prize  out  of  her 
hand  just  as  she  seemed  to  grasp  it,  and  leaving  her  with  only 
rage  and  grief  for  her  portion.  Whatever  her  feelings  might 
have  been  of  anger  or  of  sorrow  (and  I  fear  me  that  the  former 
emotion  was  that  which  most  tore  her  heart), she  would  take  no 
confidant,  as  people  of  softer  natures  would  have  done  under 
such  a  calamity  ;  her  mother  and  her  kinsman  knew  that  she 
would  disdain  their  pity,  and  that  to  offer  it  would  be  but  to 
infuriate  the  cruel  wound  which  fortune  had  inflicted.  We 
knew  that  her  pride  was  awfully  humbled  and  punished  by  this 
sudden  and  terrible  blow  ;  she  wanted  no  teaching  of  ours  to 
point  out  the  sad  moral  of  her  story.  Her  fond  mother  could 
give  but  her  prayers,  and  her  kinsman  his  faithful  friendship 
and  patience  to  the  unhappy,  stricken  creature,  and  it  was  only 
by  hints  and  a  word  or  two  uttered  months  afterward  that 
Beatrix  showed  she  understood  their  silent  commiseration,  and 
on  her  part  was  secretly  thankful  for  their  forbearance.  The 
people  about  the  Court  said  there  was  that  in  her  manner  which 
frightened  away  scoffing  and  condolence;  she  was  above  their 
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triumph  and  their  pity,  and  acted  her  part  in  that  dreadful 
tragedy  greatly  and  courageously,  so  that  those  who  liked  lier 
least  were  yet  forced  to  admire  her.  We,  who  watched  her  after 
ber  disaster,  could  not  but  respect  the  indomitable  courage  and 
majestic  calm  with  which  she  bore  it.  *  I  would  ratlier  see  her 
tears  than  her  pride,'  her  mother  said,  who  was  accustomed  to 
bear  her  sorrows  in  a  very  different  way,  and  to  receive  them 
as  the  stroke  of  God  with  an  awful  submission  and  meekness. 
But  Beatrix's  nature  was  different  to  that  tender  parent's;  she 
seemed  to  accept  her  grief,  and  to  defy  it ;  nor  would  she  allow 
it  (I  believe  not  even  in  private  and  in  her  own  chamber)  to 
extort  from  her  the  confession  of  even  a  tear  of  humiliation  or 
a  cry  of  pain.  Friends  and  children  of  our  race,  who  come 
after  me,  in  which  way  will  you  bear  your  trials?  I  know  one 
that  prays  God  will  give  you  love  rather  than  pride,  and  that 
the  Eye  all-seeing  shall  find  you  in  the  humble  place.  Not  that 
we  should  judge  proud  spirits  otherwise  than  charitably.  'Tis 
nature  hath  fashioned  some  for  ambition  and  dominion,  as  it 
hath  formed  others  for  obedience  and  submission.  The  leopard 
follows  his  nature  as  tlie  lamb  does,  and  acts  after  leopard  law ; 
she  can  neither  help  her  beauty,nor  her  courage,nor  her  cruelty, 
nor  a  single  spot  on  her  shining  coat,  nor  the  conquering  spirit 
which  impels  her,  nor  the  shot  which  brings  her  down. 

During  that  well-founded  panic  the  Whigs  had,  lest  the 
queen  should  forsake  their  Hanoverian  prince,  bound  by  oaths 
and  treaties  as  she  was  to  him,  and  recall  her  brother,  who 
was  allied  to  her  by  yet  stronger  ties  of  nature  and  duty,  the 
Prince  of  Savoy,  and  the  boldest  of  that  party  of  the  Whigs, 
were  for  bringing  the  young  Duke  of  Cambridge  over,  in  spite 
of  the  queen,  and  the  outcry  of  her  Tory  servants,  arguing  that 
the  electoral  prince,  a  peer  and  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of 
this  realm  too,  and  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  crown,  had 
a  right  to  sit  in  the  Parliament  whereof  he  was  a  member,  and 
to  dwell  in  the  country  which  he  one  day  was  to  govern.  Noth- 
ing but  the  strongest  ill  will  expressed  by  the  queen,  and  the 
people  about  her,  and  menaces  of  the  royal  resentment,  should 
tliis  scheme  be  persisted  in,  prevented  it  from  being  carried 
into  effect. 

The  boldest  on  our  side  were,  in  like  manner,  for  having  our 
prince  into  the  country.  The  undoubted  inheritor  of  the  right 
divine,  the  feelings  of  more  than  half  the  nation,  of  almost 
all  the  clergy,  of  the  gentry  of  England  and  Scotland  with 
him,  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  his  father 
suffered — brave,  young,  handsome,  unfortunate — who  in  Eng- 
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land  would  dare  to  molest  the  prince  should  he  come  among 
us,  and  fling  himself  upon  British  generosity,  hospitality,  and 
honor  ?  An  invader  with  an  army  of  Frenchmen  behind  him 
Englishmen  of  spirit  would  resist  to  the  death,  and  drive  back 
to  the  shores  whence  he  came  ;  but  a  prince,  alone,  armed  witli 
his  right  only,  and  relying  on  the  loyalty  of  his  people,  was 
sure,  many  of  his  friends  argued,  of  welcome,  at  least  of  safety, 
among  us.  The  hand  of  his  sister  the  queen,  of  the  people  his 
subjects,  never  could  be  raised  to  do  him  a  wrong.  But  the 
queen  was  timid  by  nature,  and  the  successive  ministers  she 
had  had  private  causes  for  their  irresolution.  The  bolder  and 
honestermen,whohadatheart  the  illustrious  young  exile'scause, 
had  no  scheme  of  interest  of  their  own  to  prevent  them  from  see- 
ing the  right  done,  and,  provided  only  he  came  as  an  Englishman, 
were  ready  to  venture  their  all  to  welcome  and  defend  liim. 

St.  John  and  Harley  both  had  kind  works  in  plentj^  for  the 
prince's  adherents,  and  gave  him  endless  promises  of  future 
support  ;  but  hints  and  promises  were  all  they  could  begot  to 
give  ;  and  some  of  his  friends  were  for  measures  much  bolder, 
more  efficacious,  and  more  open.  With  a  party  of  tliese,  some 
of  whom  are  yet  alive,  and  some  whose  names  Mr.  Esmond  has 
no  right  to  mention,  he  found  himself  engaged  the  year  after 
that  miserable  death  of  Duke  Hamilton,  which  deprived  the 
prince  of  his  most  courageous  ally  in  his  country.  Dean  Atter- 
bury  was  one  of  the  friends  whom  Esmond  may  mention,  as 
the  brave  bishop  is  now  beyond  exile  and  persecution,  and  to 
him,  and  one  or  two  more,  the  colonel  opened  himself  of  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  that,  backed  by  a  little  resolution  on  the 
prince's  part,  could  not  fail  of  bringing  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  dearest  wishes. 

My  young  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood  had  not  come  to  Eng- 
land to  keep  his  majority,  and  had  now  been  absent  from  the 
country  for  several  years.  The  year  when  his  sister  was  to  be 
married  and  Duke  Hamilton  died,  my  lord  was  kept  at  Bruxelles 
by  his  wife's  lying-in.  The  gentle  Clotilda  could  not  bear  her 
husband  out  of  her  sight  ;  perhaps  she  mistrusted  the  young 
scapegrace  should  he  ever  get  loose  from  her  leading-strings  t 
and  she  kept  him  by  her  side  to  nurse  the  baby  and  administer 
posset  to  the  gossips.  Many  a  laugh  poor  Beatrix  had  had 
about  Frank's  uxoriousness  ;  his  mother  would  have  gone  to 
Clotilda  when  her  time  was  coming  but  that  the  mother-in- 
law  was  already  in  possession,  and  the  negotiations  for  poor 
Beatrix's  marriage  were  begun.  A  few  months  after  the  horrid 
catastrophe  in  Hyde  Park  my  mistress  and  her  daughter  re- 
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tired  to  Castlewood,  where  m}^  lord,  it  was  expected,  would 
soon  join  them.  But,  to  say  truth,  tlieir  quiet  household  was 
little  to  his  taste  ;  he  could  be  got  to  come  to  Walcote  but 
once  after  his  first  campaign  ;  and  then  the  young  rogue  spent 
more  than  half  his  time  in  London,  not  appearing  at  Court  or 
in  public  under  his  own  name  and  title,  but  frequenting  plays, 
bagnios,  and  the  very  worst  company,  under  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Esmond  (whereby  his  innocent  kinsman  got  more  than 
once  into  trouble)  ;  and  so  under  various  pretexts,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  until  he  plunged  into  the  lawful 
one  of  marriage,  Frank  Castlewood  had  remained  away  from 
this  country,  and  was  unknown,  save  among  the  gentlemen  of 
the  army  with  whom  he  had  served  abroad.  The  fond  heart 
of  his  mother  was  pained  by  this  long  absence.  'Twas  all  that 
Henry  Esmond  could  do  to  soothe  her  natural  mortification 
and  find  excuses  for  his  kinsman's  levity. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1713  Lord  Castlewood  thought 
of  returning  home.  His  first  child  had  been  a  daughter  ;  Clo- 
tilda was  in  the  way  of  gratifying  his  lordship  with  a  second, 
and  the  pious  youth  thought  that  by  bringing  his  wife  to  his 
ancestral  home,by  prayers  to  St. Philip  of  Castlewood, and  what 
not.  Heaven  might  be  induced  to  bless  him  with  a  son  this  time, 
for  whose  coming  the  expectant  mamma  was  very  anxious. 

The  long-debated  peace  had  been  proclaimed  this  year  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  France  was  open  to  us.  Just  as  Frank's  poor 
motherhad  madeall tilings  ready  forLord Castle wood'sreception 
and  was  eagerly  expecting  her  son,  it  was  by  Colonel  Esmond's 
means  that  the  kind  lady  was  disappointed  of  her  longing, 
and  obliged  to  defer  once  more  the  darling  hope  of  her  heart. 

Esmond  took  horses  to  Castlewood.  He  had  not  seen  its 
ancient  gray  towers  and  well-remembered  woods  for  nearly 
fourteen  years,  and  since  he  rode  thence  with  my  lord,  to  whom 
his  mistress  with  her  young  children  by  her  side  waved  an 
adieu.  What  ages  seemed  to  have  passed  since  then  ;  what 
years  of  action  and  passion,  of  care,  love,  hope,  disaster  !  The 
children  were  grown  up  now^  and  had  stories  of  their  own.  As 
for  Esmond,  he  felt  to  be  a  hundred  years  old  ;  his  dear  mis- 
tress only  seemed  unchanged  ;  she  looked  and  welcomed  him 
quite  as  of  old.  There  was  the  fountain  in  the  court  babbling 
its  familiar  music,  the  old  hall  and  its  furniture,  the  carved 
cliair  my  late  lord  used,  the  very  flagon  he  drank  from.  Es- 
mond's mistress  knew  he  would  like  to  sleepin  the  little  room  he 
used  to  occupy;  'twas  made  ready  for  him,  and  wallflowers  and 
sweet  herbs  set  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  the  chaplain's  room. 
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In  tears  of  not  unmanly  emotion,  with  prayers  of  submission 
to  the  awful  Dispenser  of  death  and  life,  of  good  and  evil  for- 
tune, Mr.  Esmond  passed  a  part  of  that  first  night  at  Castle- 
wood;  lying  awake  for  many  hours  as  the  clock  kept  tolling  (in 
tones  so  well  remembered) ;  looking  back,  as  all  men  will  that 
revisit  their  home  of  childhood,  over  the  great  gulf  of  time, 
and  surveying  himself  on  the  distant  bank  yonder,  a  sad  little 
melancholy  boy  with  his  lord  still  alive — his  dear  mistress,  a 
girl  yet,  her  children  sporting  around  her.  Years  ago,  a  boy 
on  that  very  bed,  when  she  had  blessed  him  and  called  him  her 
knight,  he  had  made  a  vow  to  be  faithful  and  never  desert  her 
dear  service.  Had  he  kept  that  fond  boyish  promise?  Yes, 
before  Heaven  ;  yes,  praise  be  to  God !  His  life  had  been 
hers  ;  his  blood,  his  fortune,  his  name,  his  whole  heart  ever  since 
had  been  hers  and  herchildren's.  All  night  long  he  was  dreaming 
his  boyhood  over  again  and  waking  fitfully  ;  he  half  fancied  he 
heard  Father  Holt  calling  to  him  from  the  next  chamber,  and 
that  he  was  coming  in  and  out  from  the  mysterious  window. 

Esmond  rose  up  before  the  dawn,  passed  into  the  next 
room,  where  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  the  wallflowers, 
looked  into  the  brazier  where  the  papers  had  been  burnt,  into 
the  old  presses  where  Holt's  books  and  papers  had  been  kept, 
and  tried  the  spring  and  whether  the  window  worked  still. 
The  spring  had  not  been  touched  for  years,  but  yielded  at 
length,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  window  sank  down.  He 
lifted  it  and  it  relapsed  into  its  frame  ;  no  one  had  ever  passed 
thence  since  Holt  used  it  sixteen  years  ago. 

Esmond  remembered  his  poor  lord  saying,  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  that  Holt  used  to  come  in  and  out  of  the  house  like 
a  ghost,  and  knew  that  the  father  liked  these  mysteries,  and 
practiced  such  secret  disguises,  entrances,  and  exits  ;  this  was 
the  way  the  ghost  came  and  went  his  pupil  had  always  con- 
jectured. Esmond  closed  the  casement  up  again  as  the  dawn 
was  rising  over  Castle  wood  village  ;  he  could  hear  the  clinking 
at  the  blacksmith's  forge  yonder  among  the  trees,  across  the 
green,  and  past  the  river,  on  which  a  mist  still  lay  sleeping. 

Next  Esmond  opened  that  long  cupboard  over  the  wood- 
work of  the  mantelpiece,  big  enough  to  hold  a  man,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Holt  used  to  keep  sundry  secret  properties  of  his. 
The  two  swords  he  remembered  so  well  as  a  boy  lay  actually 
there  still,  and  Esmond  took  them  out  and  wiped  them  with  a 
strange  curiosity  of  emotion.  There  were  a  bundle  of  papers 
here  too,  which  no  doubt  had  been  left  at  Holt's  last  visit  to 
%he  place  in  my  Lord  Viscount's  life,  that  very  day  when  the 
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priest  had  been  arrested  and  taken  to  Hexham  Castle.  Es- 
mond made  free  with  these  papers,  and  found  treasonable 
matter  of  King  William's  reign,  the  names  of  Charnock  and 
Perkins,  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  Sir  John  Friend,  Rookwood 
and  Lodwick,  Lords  Montgomery  and  Ailesbury,  Clarendon 
and  Yarmouth,  tliat  had  all  been  engaged  in  plots  against  the 
usurper  ;  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Berwick  too,  and  one  from 
the  king  at  St.  Germains  offering  to  confer  upon  his  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Francis,  Viscount  Castlewood,  the  titles  of 
Earl  and  Marquis  of  Esmond,  bestowed  by  patent  royal,  and 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  upon  Thomas,  Viscount  Castle- 
wood, and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  in  default  of  which  issue 
the  ranks  and  dignities  were  to  pass  to  Francis  aforesaid. 

This  was  the  paper  whereof  my  lord  had  spoken,  which  Holt 
showed  him  the  very  day  he  was  arrested,  and  for  an  answer 
to  which  he  would  come  back  in  a  week's  time.  I  put  these 
papers  hastily  into  the  crypt  whence  I  had  taken  them,  being 
interrupted  by  a  tapping  of  a  light  finger  at  the  ring  of  the 
chamber  door  ;  'twas  my  kind  mistress,  with  her  face  full  of 
love  and  welcome.  She,  too,  had  passed  the  night  wakefully 
no  doubt,  but  neither  asked  the  other  how  the  hours  had  been 
spent.  There  are  things  we  divine  without  speaking,  and 
know  though  they  happen  out  of  our  sight.  This  fond  lady 
hath  told  me  that  she  knew  both  days  when  I  was  wounded 
abroad.  Who  shall  say  how  far  sympathy  reaches,  and  how 
truly  love  oan  prophesy?  *I  looked  into  your  room,'  was  all 
she  said  ;  *  the  bed  was  vacant,  the  little  old  bed  !  I  knew  I 
should  find  you  here.'  And  tender  and  blushing  faintly  with 
a  benediction  in  her  eyes,  the  gentle  creature  kissed  him. 

They  walked  out  hand  in  hand  through  the  old  court  and 
to  the  terrace  walk,  where  the  grass  was  glistening  with  dew, 
and  the  birds  in  the  green  woods  above  were  singing  their 
delicious  choruses  under  the  blushing  morning  sky.  How  well 
all  things  were  remembered  !  The  ancient  towers  and  gables 
of  the  hall  darkling  against  the  east,  the  purple  shadows  on 
the  green  slopes,  the  quaint  devices  and  carvings  of  the  dial, 
the  forest-crowned  heights,  the  fair  yellow  plain  cheerful  with 
crops  and  corn,  the  shining  river  rolling  through  it  toward  the 
pearly  hills  beyond  ;  all  these  were  before  us,  along  with  a 
thousand  beautiful  memories  of  our  youth,  beautiful  and  sad, 
but  as  real  and  vivid  in  our  minds  as  that  fair  and  always 
remembered  scene  our  eyes  beheld  once  more.  We  forget 
nothing.  The  memory  sleeps  but  wakens  again  ;  I  often  think 
how  it  shall  be,  when,  after  the  last  sleep  of  death,  the  reveille 
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shall  arouse  us  forever,  and  the  past  in  one  flasli  of  self-con- 
sciousness rush  back,  like  the  soul,  revivified. 

The  house  would  not  be  up  for  some  hours  yet  (it  was  July, 
and  tlie  dawn  was  only  just  awake),  and  here  Esmond  opened 
himself  lo  his  mistress  of  the  business  he  had  in  hand,  and 
what  part  Frank  was  to  play  in  it.  He  knew  he  could  confide 
anything  to  her,  and  that  the  fond  soul  would  die  ratlier  than 
reveal  it  ;  and  bidding  her  keep  the  secret  from  all,  he  laid  it 
entirely  before  his  mistress  (always  as  stanch  a  little  royalist 
as  any  in  the  kingdom),  and  indeed  was  quite  sure  that  any 
plan  of  his  was  secure  of  her  applause  and  sympathy.  Never 
was  such  a  glorious  scheme  to  her  partial  mind;  never  such  a 
devoted  knight  to  execute  it.  An  hour  or  two  may  have  passed 
while  they  were  having  their  colloquy.  Beatrix  came  out  to 
them  just  as  their  talk  was  over  ;  her  tall  beautiful  form  robed 
in  sable  (which  she  wore  without  ostentation  ever  since  last 
year's  catastrophe),  sweeping  over  the  green  terrace  and  cast- 
ing its  shadows  before  her  across  the  grass. 

She  made  us  one  of  her  grand  courtesies,  smiling,  and  called 
us  *  the  young  people.'  She  was  older,  paler,  and  more  majestic 
than  in  the  year  before  ;  her  mother  seemed  the  youngest  of 
the  two.  She  never  once  spoke  of  her  grief,  Lady  Castle  wood 
told  Esmond,  or  alluded,  save  by  a  quiet  word  or  two,  to  the 
death  of  iier  hopes. 

When  Beatrix  came  back  to  Castlewood  she  took  to  visit- 
ing all  the  cottages  and  all  the  sick.  She  set  up  a  school  of 
cliildren,  and  taught  singing  to  some  of  them.  We  had  a  pair 
of  beautiful  old  organs  in  Castlewood  Church,  on  which  she 
played  admirably,  so  that  the  music  there  became  to  be  known 
in  the  country  for  many  miles  round,  and  no  doubt  people 
came  to  see  the  fair  organist  as  well  as  to  hear  her.  Parson 
Tusher  and  his  wife  were  established  at  the  vicarage,  but  his 
wife  had  brought  him  no  children  wherewith  Tom  might  meet 
his  enemies  at  the  gate.  Honest  Tom  took  care  not  to  have 
many  such  ;  his  great  shovel  hat  was  in  his  hand  for  every- 
body. He  was  profuse  of  bows  and  compliments.  He  behaved 
to  Esmond  as  if  the  colonel  had  been  a  commander  in  chief  ; 
he  dined  at  the  hall  that  day,  being  Sunday,  and  would  not 
partake  of  pudding  except  under  extreme  pressure.  He  de- 
plored my  lord's  perversion,  but  drank  his  lordship's  health 
very  devoutly  ;  and  an  hour  before,  at  churcli,  sent  the 
colonel  to  sleep,  with  a  long,  learned,  and  refreshing  sermon. 

Esmond's  visit  home  was  but  for  two  days  ;  the  business  he 
had  in  hand  calling  him  away  and  out  of  the  country.     Ere  he 
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went,  he  saw  Beatrix  but  once  alone,  and  then  she  summoned 
him  out  of  the  long  tapestry  room,  where  he  and  his  mistress 
were  sitting,  quite  as  in  old  times,  into  the  adjoining  chamber 
that  had  been  Viscountess  Isabel's  sleeping  apartment,  and 
where  Esmond  perfectly  well  remembered  seeing  the  old  lady 
sitting  up  in  the  bed  in  her  night-rail  that  morning  when  the 
troop  of  guard  came  to  fetch  her.  The  most  beautiful  woman 
in  England  lay  in  that  bed  now,  whereof  the  great  damask 
hangings  were  scarce  faded  since  Esmond  saw  them  last. 

Here  stood  Beatrix  in  her  black  robes,  holding  a  box  in  her 
hand  ;  'twas  that  which  Esmond  had  given  her  before  her  mar- 
riage, stamped  with  a  coronet  which  the  disappointed  girl  was 
never  to  wear  ;  and  contained  her  aunt's  legacy  of  diamonds. 

*  You  had  best  take  these  with  you,  Harry,'  sa3\s  she  ;  *I 
have  no  need  of  diamonds  any  more.'  There  was  not  the 
least  token  of  emotion  in  her  quiet  low  voice.  She  held  out 
the  black  shagreen  case  with  her  fair  arm,  that  did  not  shake 
in  the  least.  Esmond  saw  she  wore  a  black  velvet  bracelet  on 
it,  with  my  Lord  Duke's  picture  in  enamel ;  he  had  given  it 
her  but  three  days  before  he  fell. 

Esmond  said  the  stones  were  his  no  longer,  and  strove  to 
turn  off  that  proffered  restoration  with  a  laugh.  *  Of  what 
good,' says  he,  *  are  thej^  to  me?  The  diamond  loop  to  his 
hat  did  not  set  off  Prince  Eugene,  and  will  not  make  my  yel- 
low face  look  any  handsomer.' 

*  You  will  give  them  to  your  wife,  cousin,'  says  she.  *  My 
cousin,  your  wife  has  a  lovely  complexion  and  shape.' 

*  Beatrix,'  Esmond  burst  out,  the  old  fire  flaming  out  as  it 
would  at  times,  *  will  you  wear  those  trinkets  at  your  marriage  ? 
You  whispered  once  you  did  not  know  me  ;  youknow  mebetter 
now  ;  how  I  sought  what  I  have  sighed  for,  for  ten  years, 
what  foregone  ! ' 

*  A  price  for  your  constancy,  my  lord  ! '  says  she  ;  *  such  a 
preux  chevalier  wants  to  be  paid.     Oh,  fie,  cousin  ! ' 

*  Again,'  Esmond  spoke  out,  *  if  I  do  something  you  have 
at  heart ;  something  worthy  of  me  and  you  ;  something  that 
shall  make  me  a  name  with  which  to  endow  you  ;  will  you  take 
it?  There  was  a  chance  for  me  once,  you  said  ;  is  it  impossi- 
ble to  recall  it  ?  Never  shake  your  head,  but  hear  me  ;  say 
you  will  hear  me  a  year  hence.  If  I  come  back  to  you  and 
bring  you  fame,  will  that  please  you  ?  If  I  do  what  you  desire 
most — what  he  who  is  dead  desired  most — will  that  soften  you?' 

*  What  is  it,  Henry  ? '  says  she,  her  face  lighting  up,  *  wha<; 
mean  you  ? ' 
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*  Ask  no  questions,'  he  said,  *  wait,  and  give  me  but  time  ; 
if  I  bring  back  that  you  long  for,  that  I  have  a  thousand  times 
heard  you  pray  for,  will  you  have  no  reward  for  him  who  has 
done  you  that  service  ?  Put  away  those  trinkets,  keep  tliem  ; 
it  shall  not  be  at  my  marriage,  it  shall  not  V>e  at  yours  ;  but 
if  man  can  do  it,  I  swear  a  day  shall  come  when  there  shall  be 
a  feast  in  your  house,  and  you  shall  be  proud  to  wear  them. 
1  say  no  more  now  ;  put  aside  these  words,  and  lock  away 
yonder  box  until  the  day  when  I  shall  remind  you  of  both. 
All  I  pray  of  you  now  is,  to  wait  and  to  remember.' 

*  You  are  going  out  of  the  country  ?  '  says  Beatrix,  in  some 
agitation. 

*  Yes,  to-morrow,'  says  Esmond. 

*  To  Lorraine,  cousin  ?'  says  Beatrix  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm  ;  'twas  the  hand  on  which  she  wore  the  duke's  bracelet. 
*Stay,  Henry!'  continued  she,  with  a  tone  that  had  more 
despondency  in  it  than  she  was  accustomed  to  show.  *  Hear 
a  last  word.  I  do  love  you.  I  do  admire  you — who  would 
not,  that  has  known  such  love  as  yours  has  been  for  us  all  ? 
But  I  think  I  have  no  heart  ;  at  least  I  have  never  seen  the 
man  that  could  touch  it ;  and,  had  I  found  him,  I  would  have 
followed  him  in  rags  had  he  been  a  private  soldier,  or  to  sea, 
like  one  of  those  buccaneers  you  used  to  read  to  us  about  when 
we  were  children.  I  would  do  anything  for  such  a  man,  bear 
anything  for  him  ;  but  I  never  found  one.  You  were  ever  too 
much  of  a  slave  to  win  my  heart  ;  even  my  Lord  Duke  could 
not  command  it.  I  had  not  been  happy  had  I  married  him. 
I  knew  that  three  months  after  our  engagement — and  was  too 
vain  to  break  it.  O  Harrj^ !  I  cried  once  or  twice,  not  for 
him,  but  with  tears  of  rage  because  I  could  not  be  sorry  for 
him.  I  was  frightened  to  find  I  was  glad  of  his  death  ;  and 
were  I  joined  to  you,  I  should  have  the  same  sense  of  servi- 
tude, the  same  longing  to  escape.  We  should  both  be  un- 
happy, and  you  the  most,  who  are  as  jealous  as  the  duke  w?.s 
himself.  I  tried  to  love  him  ;  I  tried,  indeed  I  did  ;  affected 
gladness  when  he  came  ;  submitted  to  hear  when  he  was  by 
me,  and  tried  the  wife's  part  I  thought  I  was  to  play  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  But  half  an  hour  of  that  complaisance 
wearied  me,  and  what  would  a  lifetime  be  ?  My  thoughts  were 
away  when  he  was  speaking  ;  and  I  was  thinking,  Oh,  that  this 
man  would  drop  my  hand  and  rise  up  from  before  my  feet! 
I  knew  his  great  and  noble  qualities,  greater  and  nobler  than 
mine  a  thousand  times — as  yours  are,  cousin,  I  tell  you,  a  mil- 
lion  and  a  million  times  better.     But  'twa?  not  for  these  I  took 
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him.  I  took  him  to  have  a  great  place  in  the  world,  and  I  lost 
it.  I  lost  it,  but  do  not  deplore  him — and  I  often  thought,  as 
I  listened  to  his  fond  vows  and  ardent  words,  Oh,  if  I  yield  to 
this  man  and  meet  the  othei\  I  shall  hate  him  and  leave  him  I 
I  am  not  good,  Harry  ;  my  mother  is  gentle  and  good  like  an 
angel.  I  wonder  how  she  should  have  such  a  child.  Sh^is 
weak,  but  slie  would  die  rather  than  do  a  wrong  ;  I  am  stronger 
than  she,  but  I  would  do  it  out  of  defiance.  I  do  not  care  for 
what  tlie  parsons  tell  me  with  their  droning  sermons.  I  used 
to  see  them  at  Court  as  mean  and  as  worthless  as  the  meanest 
woman  there.  Oh,  T  am  sick  and  weary  of  the  world  !  I 
wait  but  for  one  thing,  and  when  it  is  done,  I  will  take  Frank's 
religion  and  your  poor  mother's  and  go  into  a  nunnery,  and 
end  like  her.  Shall  I  wear  the  diamonds  then  ?  They  say  the 
nuns  wear  their  best  trinkets  the  day  they  take  the  veil.  I 
will  put  them  away  as  you  bid  me  ;  farewell,  cousin  ;  mamma 
is  pacing  the  next  room,  racking  her  little  head  to  know  what 
we  have  been  saying.  She  is  jealous — all  women  are.  I 
sometimes  think  that  is  the  only  womanly  quality  I  have. 
Farewell.  Farewell,  brother.'  She  gave  him  her  cheek  as 
a  brotherly  privilege.     The  cheek  was  as  cold  as  marble. 

Esmond's  mistress  showed  no  signs  of  jealousy  when  he 
returned  to  the  room  where  she  was.  She  had  schooled  her- 
self so  as  to  look  quite  inscrutable,  when  she  had  a  mind. 
Among  her  other  feminine  qualities  she  had  that  of  being  a 
perfect  dissembler. 

He  rid  away  from  Castle  wood  to  attempt  the  task  he  was 
bound  on,  and  stand  or  fall  by  it  ;  in  truth  his  state  of  mind 
was  such  that  he  was  eager  for  some  outward  excitement  to 
counteract  that  gnawing  malady  which  he  was  inwardly  en- 
during. 

CHAPTER  YIII. 

I  TRAVEL  TO  FRANCE  AND  BRING  HOME  A  PORTRAIT  OF 
RIGAUD. 

Mr.  Esmond  did  not  think  fit  to  take  leave  at  Court,  or  to 
inform  all  the  world  of  Pall  Mall  and  the  coffeehouses  that  he 
was  about  to  quit  England  ;  and  chose  to  depart  in  the  most 
private  manner  possible.  He  procured  a  pass  as  for  a  French- 
man, through  Dr.  Atterbury,  who  did  that  business  for  him, 
getting  the  signature  even  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  oftice,  with- 
out any  personal  application  to  the  secretary.  Lockwood,  his 
faithful  servant,  he  took  with  him  to  Castlewood,  and  left  be- 
hind there  ;  giving  out  ere  he  left  London  that  he  himself  was 
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sick,  and  gone  to  Hampshire  for  country  air,  and  so  departed 
as  silently  as  might  be  upon  his  business. 

As  Frank  Castlewood's  aid  was  indispensable  for  Mr. 
Esmond's  scheme,  his  first  visit  was  to  Bruxelles  (passing  by 
way  of  Antwerp,  where  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  exile), 
ai^  in  the  first-named  place  Harry  found  his  dear  young  Bene- 
dict, the  married  man,  who  appeared  to  be  rather  out  of  humor 
with  his  matrimonial  cliain,  and  clogged  with  the  obstinate 
embraces  which  Clotilda  kept  round  his  neck.  Colonel  Esmond 
was  not  presented  to  her  ;  but  M,  Simon  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  Royal  Cravat  (Esmond  bethought  liim  of  the  regiment 
of  his  honest  Irishman,  whom  he  had  seen  that  day  after 
Malplaquet,  when  he  first  set  eyes  on  tlie  young  king)  ;  and 
M.  Simon  was  introduced  to  the  Vicountess  Castlewood, 
nee  Comptesse  Wertheim  ;  to  the  numerous  counts  the  Lady 
Clotilda's  tall  brothers  ;  to  her  father  the  chamberlain  ;  and  to 
the  lady  his  wife,  Frank's  mother-in-law,  a  tall  and  majestic 
person  of  large  proportions,  such  as  became  tlie  mother  of  such 
a  company  of  grenadiers  as  her  warlike  sons  formed.  The 
Avhole  race  were  at  free  quarters  in  the  little  castle  nigh  to 
Bruxelles  which  Frank  had  taken  ;  rode  his  horses,  drank  his 
wine,  and  lived  easily  at  the  poor  lad's  charges.  Mr.  Esmond 
had  always  maintained  a  perfect  fluency  in  the  French,  which 
was  his  mother  tongue  ;  and  if  this  family  (that  spoke  French 
with  the  twang  which  the  Flemings  use)  discovered  any  in- 
accuracy in  Mr.  Simon's  pronunciation,  'twas  to  be  attributed 
to  the  latter's  long  residence  in  England,  where  he  had  married 
and  remained  ever  since  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Blenheim. 
His  story  was  perfectly  pat ;  there  were  none  there  to  doubt  it 
save  honest  Frank,  and  he  was  charmed  with  his  kinsman's 
scheme,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  it  ;  and,  in  truth, 
always  admired  Colonel  Esmond  with  an  affectionate  fidelity, 
and  thought  his  cousin  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  cousins  and 
men.  Frank  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan,  and  liked  it 
the  better  as  it  was  to  take  him  to  Paris,  out  of  reach  of  his 
brotliers,  his  father-  and  his  mother-in-law,  whose  attentions 
rather  fatigued  him. 

Castlewood,  I  have  said,  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  had  not  a  little  of  the  prince's  air,  height, 
and  figure  ;  and  especially  since  he  had  seen  tlie  Chevalier  de 
St.  George  on  the  occasion  before  named,  took  no  small  pride 
in  his  resemblance  to  a  person  so  illustrious  ;  which  likeness 
he  increased  by  all  means  in  his  power,  wearing  fair  brown 
periwigs,  such  as  the  prince  wore,  and  ribbons,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  chevalier's  color. 
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This  resemblance  was,  in  truth,  tlie  circumstance  on  which 
Mr.  Esmond's  scheme  was  founded  ;  and  having  secured 
Frank's  secrecy  and  enthusiasm,  he  left  him  to  continue  his 
journey,  and  see  the  other  personages  on  whom  its  success  de- 
pended. The  place  whither  M.  Simon  next  traveled  was  Bar, 
in  Lorraine,  where  that  merchant  arrived  with  a  consignment 
of  broadcloths,  valuable  laces  from  Malines,  and  letters  for  his 
correspondent  there. 

Would  3'ou  know  how  a  prince,  heroic  from  misfortunes, 
and  descending  from  a  line  of  kings,  whose  race  seemed  to  be 
doomed  like  the  Atridse  of  old — would  you  know  how  he  was 
employed  when  the  envoy  who  came  to  him  through  danger 
and  difficulty  beheld  him  for  the  first  time  ?  The  young  king, 
in  a  flannel  jacket,  was  at  tennis  with  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite,  cr^dng  out  after  the  balls,  and  swearing  like  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects.  The  next  time  Mr.  Esmond  saw  him  'twas 
when  M.  Simon  took  a  packet  of  laces  to  Miss  Oglethorpe, 
the  prince's  antechamber  in  those  days,  at  which  ignoble  door 
men  were  forced  to  knock  for  admission  to  his  Majesty.  The 
admission  was  given,  the  envoy  found  the  king  and  the  mis- 
tress together  ;  the  pair  were  at  cards  and  his  Majesty  was  in 
liquor.  He  cared  more  for  three  honors  than  three  kingdoms  ; 
and  a  half  dozen  glasses  of  ratafia  made  him  forget  all  his  woes 
and  his  losses,  his  father's  crown,  and  his  grandfather's  head. 

Mr.  Esmond  did  not  open  himself  to  the  prince  then.  His 
Majesty  was  scarce  in  a  condition  to  hear  him  ;  and  he  doubted 
whether  a  king  who  drank  so  much  could  keep  a  secret  in  his 
fuddled  head  ;  or  whether  a  hand  that  shook  so  was  strong 
enough  to  grasp  at  a  crown.  However,  at  last,  and  after  tak- 
ing counsel  with  the  prince's  advisers,  among  whom  were 
many  gentlemen  honest  and  faithful,  Esmond's  plan  was  laid 
before  the  king,  and  her  actual  Majesty  Queen  Oglethorpe,  in 
council.  The  prince  liked  the  scheme  well  enough  ;  'twas  easy 
an(i  daring,  and  suited  to  his  reckless  gayety  and  lively  youth- 
ful spirit.  In  the  morning,  after  he  had  slept  his  wine  off,  he 
was  very  gay,  lively,  and  agreeable.  His  manner  had  an  ex- 
treme charm  of  archness,  and  a  kind  simplicity  ;  and,  to  do 
her  justice,  her  Oglethorpean  Majesty  was  kind,  acute,  reso- 
lute, and  of  good  counsel  ;  she  gave  the  prince  much  good 
advice  that  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  loved  him  with  a 
fidelity  which  he  returned  with  an  ingratitude  quite  royal. 

Having  his  own  forebodings  regarding  his  scheme  should  it 
ever  be  fulfilled,  and  his  usual  skeptic  doubts  as  to  the  benefit 
which  might  accrue  to  the  country  by  bringing  a  tipsy  young 
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monarch  back  to  it,  Colonel  Esmond  had  his  audience  of  leave 
and  quiet.  M.  Simon  took  his  departure.  At  any  rate  the 
youtli  at  Bar  was  as  good  as  the  older  Pretender  at  Hanover  ; 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  the  Englishman  could  be  dealt 
with  as  easy  as  the  German.  M.  Simon  trotted  on  that  long 
journey  from  Nancy  to  Paris,  and  saw  that  famous  town, 
stealthily  and  like  a  spy,  as  in  truth  he  was  ;  and  where,  sure, 
more  magnificence  and  more  misery  is  heaped  together,  more 
rags  and  lace,  more  filth  and  gilding,  than  in  any  city  in  this 
world.  Here  he  was  put  in  communication  with  the  king's 
best  friend,  his  half  brother,  the  famous  Duke  of  Berwick. 
Esmond  recognized  him  as  the  stranger  wlio  had  visited  Castle- 
wood  now  near  twenty  years  ago.  His  Grace  opened  to  him 
when  he  found  that  Mr.  Esmond  was  one  of  Webb's  brave 
regiment,  that  had  once  been  his  Grace's  own.  He  was  the 
sword  and  buckler  indeed  of  the  Stuart  cause  ;  there  was 
no  stain  on  his  shield  except  the  bar  across  it,  which  Marl- 
borough's sister  left  him.  Had  Berwick  been  his  father's 
heir,  James  HI.  had  assuredly  sat  on  the  English  throne.  He 
could  dare,  endure,  strike,  speak,  be  silent.  The  fire  and 
genius  perhaps  he  had  not  (that  were  given  to  baser  men), 
but  except  these  he  had  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  leader. 
His  Grace  knew  Esmond's  father  and  history  ;  and  hinted  at 
the  latter  in  such  a  way  as  made  the  colonel  to  think  he  was 
aware  of  the  particulars  of  tliat  story.  But  Esmond  did  not 
choose  to  enter  on  it,  nor  did  the  duke  press  him.  Mr.  Es- 
mond said,  *  No  doubt  he  should  come  by  his  name  if  ever 
greater  people  came  by  theirs.' 

What  confirmed  Esmond  in  his  notion  that  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  knew  of  liis  case  was,  that  when  the  colonel  went  to 
pay  his  duty  at  St.  Germains,  her  Majesty  once  addressed  him 
by  the  title  of  marquis.  He  took  the  queen  the  dutiful  re- 
membrances of  her  goddaughter,  and  the  lady  whom,  in  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  Majesty  had  befriended.  T^he 
queen  remembered  Rachel  Esmond  perfectly  well,  had  heard 
of  my  Lord  Castlewood's  conversion,  and  was  much  edified  by 
that  act  of  Heaven  in  his  favor.  She  knew  that  others  of  that 
family  had  been  of  the  only  true  churcli  too  ;  *  Your  father 
and  your  mother,  M.  le  Marquis,' her  Majesty  said  (that  was  the 
only  time  she  used  the  phrase).  M.  Simon  bowed  very  low, 
and  said  he  had  found  other  parents  than  his  own,  who  had 
taught  him  differently  ;  but  these  had  only  one  king  ;  on 
which  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  him  a  medal  blessed  by 
the  Pope,  which  had  been   found  very  efficacious  in   cases 
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similar  to  his  own,  and  to  promise  she  would  offer  up  prayers 
for  his  conversion  and  that  of  the  family  ;  which  no  doubt 
this  pious  lady  did,  though  up  to  the  present  moment,  and 
after  twenty-seven  years,  Colonel  Esmond  is  bound  to  say 
that  neither  the  medal  nor  the  prayers  have  had  the  slightest 
known  effect  upon  his  religious  convictions. 

As  for  the  splendors  of  Versailles,  M.  Simon,  the  merchant, 
only  beheld  them  as  a  humble  and  distant  spectator,  seeing 
the  old  king  but  once,  when  he  went  to  feed  his  carp  ;  and 
asking  for  no  presentation  at  his  Majesty's  Court. 

By  this  time  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood  was  got  to  Paris, 
where,  as  the  London  prints  presently  announced,  her  lady- 
ship was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  and  heir.  For  a  long  while 
afterward  she  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  ordered 
by  the  physicians  not  to  travel  ;  otherwise  'twas  well  known 
that  Viscount  Castlewood  proposed  returning  to  England,  and 
taking  up  his  residence  at  his  own  seat. 

While  he  remained  at  Paris,  my  Lord  Castlewood  had  his 
picture  done  by  the  famous  French  painter,  M.  Rigaud,  a 
present  for  his  mother  in  London ;  and  this  piece  M.  Simon 
took  back  with  him  when  he  returned  to  that  city,  which  he 
reached  about  May,  in  the  year  1714,  very  soon  after  which 
time  my  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  daughter,  and  their  kins- 
man. Colonel  Esmond,  who  had  been  at  Castlewood  all  this 
time,  likewise  returned  to  London ;  her  ladyship  occupying 
her  house  at  Kensington  ;  Mr.  Esmond  returning  to  his  lodg- 
ings at  Knightsbridge,  nearer  the  town,  and  once  more  making 
his  appearance  at  all  public  places,  his  health  greatly  improved 
by  his  long  stay  in  the  country. 

The  portrait  of  my  lord,  in  a  handsome  gilt  frame,  was 
hung  up  in  the  place  of  honor  in  her  ladyship's  drawing  room. 
His  lordship  was  represented  in  his  scarlet  uniform  of  captain 
of  the  guard,  with  a  light  brown  periwig,  a  cuirass  under  his 
coat,  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  fall  of  Bruxelles  lace.  Many  of  her 
ladyship's  friends  admired  the  piece  beyond  measure,  and 
flocked  to  see  it  ;  Bishop  Atterbury,  Mr.  Lesly,  good  old  Mr. 
Collier,  and  others  among  the  clergy,  were  delighted  with  the 
performance,  and  many  among  the  first  quality  examined  and 
praised  it ;  only  I  must  own  that  Dr.  Tusher  happening  to 
come  up  to  London,  and  seeing  the  picture  (it  was  ordina- 
rily covered  by  a  curtain,  but  on  this  day  Miss  Beatrix  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  at  it  when  the  doctor  arrived),  the  Vicar 
of  Castlewood  vowed  he  could  not  see  any  resemblance  in  the 
piece  to  his  old  pupil,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  about  the  chin 
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and  the  periwig  ;  but  we  all  of  us  convinced  liini  that  he  had 
not  seen  Frank  for  five  years  or  more  ;  that  he  knew  no  more 
about  the  fine  arts  tlian  a  plowboy,  and  that  he  must  be 
mistaken  ;  and  we  sent  him  home  assured  that  the  piece  was 
an  excellent  likeness.  As  for  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
honored  her  ladyship  with  a  visit  occasionally,  when  Colonel 
Esmond  showed  him  the  picture  he  burst  out  laughing,  and 
asked  what  deviltry  he  was  engaged  on  ?  Esmond  owned 
simply  that  the  portrait  was  not  that  of  Viscount  Castlewood  ; 
besought  the  secretary  on  his  honor  to  keep  the  secret  ;  said 
that  the  ladies  of  the  house  were  enthusiastic  Jacobites,  as 
was  well  known  ;  and  confessed  that  the  picture  was  that  of 
the  Chevalier  St.  George. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Simon,  waiting  upon  Lord  Castle- 
wood one  day  at  M.  Rigaud's,  while  his  lordship  was  sitting 
for  his  picture,  affected  to  be  much  struck  with  a  piece  repre- 
senting the  Chevalier,  wljereof  the  head  only  was  finished,  and 
purchased  it  of  the  painter  for  a  hundred  crowns.  It  had 
been  intended,  the  artist  said,  for  Miss  Oglethorpe,  the  prince's 
mistress,  but  that  young  lady,  quitting  Paris,  had  left  the 
work  on  the  artist's  hands  ;  and  taking  this  piece  home,  when 
my  lord's  portrait  arrived.  Colonel  Esmond,  alias  M.  Simon, 
had  copied  the  uniform  and  other  accessories  from  my  lord's 
picture  to  fill  up  Rigaud's  incomplete  canvas  ;  the  colonel  all 
his  life  having  been  a  practitioner  of  painting,  and  especially 
followed  it  during  his  long  residence  in  the  cities  of  Flanders, 
among  the  masterpieces  of  Vandyck  and  Rubens.  My  grand- 
son hath  the  piece,  such  as  it  is,  in  Virginia  now. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  June,  Miss  Beatrix 
Esmond,  and  my  Lady  Viscountess,  her  mother,  arrived  from 
Castlewood ;  the  former  to  resume  her  services  at  Court, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Duke 
Hamilton's  death.  She  once  more  took  her  place,  then,  in  her 
Majesty's  suite  and  at  the  maid's  table,  being  always  a  favor- 
ite with  Mrs.  Masham,  the  queen's  chief  woman,  partly  per- 
liaps  on  account  of  their  bitterness  against  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  whom  Miss  Beatrix  loved  no  better  than  her 
rival  did.  The  gentlemen  about  the  Court,  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke among  others,  owned  that  the  young  lady  had  come 
back  handsomer  than  ever,  and  that  the  serious  and  tragic  air 
which  her  face  now  involuntarily  wore  became  her  better  than 
her  former  smiles  and  archness. 

All  the  old  domestics  at  the  little  house  of  Kensington 
Square  were  changed  j  the  old  steward   that  had  served  the 
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family  any  time  these  five-and-twenty  years,  since  the  birth  of 
the  children  of  the  house,  was  dispatched  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  to  see  my  lord's  estate  there  ;  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  been  my  lady's  woman  time  out  of  mind,  and  the  attend- 
ant of  the  young  children,  was  sent  away  grumbling  to 
Walcote,  to  see  to  the  new  painting  and  preparing  of  that 
house,  which  my  lady  dowager  intended  to  occupy  for  the 
future,  giving  up  Castlewood  to  her  daughter-in-law  that 
might  be  expected  daily  from  France.  Another  servant  the 
viscountess  had  was  dismissed  too — with  a  gratuity — on  the 
pretext  that  her  ladyship's  train  of  domestics  must  be  dimin- 
ished ;  so,  finally,  there  was  not  left  in  the  household  a  single 
person  who  had  belonged  to  it  during  the  time  my  young 
Lord  Castlewood  was  yet  at  home. 

For  the  plan  which  Colonel  Esmond  had  in  view,  and  the 
stroke  he  intended,  'twas  necessary  that  the  very  smallest 
number  of  persons  should  be  put  in  possession  of  his  secret. 
It  scarce  was  known,  except  to  three  or  four  out  of  his  family, 
and  it  was  kept  to  a  wonder. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1714,  there  came  by  Mr.  Prior's  mes- 
senger from  Paris,  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Viscount  Castlewood 
to  his  mother,  saying  that  he  had  been  foolish  in  regard  of 
money  matters,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  own  he  had  lost  at 
play,  and  by  other  extravagances  ;  and  that  instead  of  having 
great  entertainments  as  he  had  hoped  at  Castlewood  this  year, 
he  must  live  as  quiet  as  he  could,  and  make  every  effort  to  be 
saving.  So  far  every  word  of  poor  Frank's  letter  was  true,  nor 
was  there  a  doubt  that  he  and  his  tall  brothers-in-law  had  spent 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  ought,  and  engaged  the  revenues  of 
the  Castlewood  property,  which  thefond  mother  had  husbanded 
and  improved  so  carefully  during  the  time  of  her  guardianship. 

His  *  Clotilda,'  Castlewood  went  on  to  say,  *  was  still  deli- 
cate, and  the  physicians  thought  her  lying-in  had  best  take 
place  at  Paris.  He  should  come  without  her  ladyship,  and 
be  at  his  mother's  house  about  tlie  17th  or  18tli  day  of  June, 
proposing  to  take  horse  from  Paris  immediately,  and  bringing 
but  a  single  servant  with  him  ;  and  he  requested  that  the 
lawyers  of  Gray's  Inn  might  be  invited  to  meet  him  with 
their  account,  and  the  land  steward  come  from  Castlewood 
with  his,  so  that  he  miglit  settle  with  them  speedily,  raise  a 
sum  of  money  whereof  he  stood  in  need,  and  be  back  to  his 
viscountess  by  the  time  of  her  lying-in.'  Then  his  lordship 
gave  some  of  the  news  of  the  town,  sent  his  remembrance  to 
kinsfolk,  and  so  the  letter  ended.     'Twas  put  in  the  common 
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post,  and  no  doubt  tlie  French  police  and  the  English  there 
had  a  copy  of  it,  to  which  they  were  exceeding  welcome. 

Two  days  after  another  letter  was  dispatched  by  the  public 
post  of  France,  in  the  same  open  way,  and  this,  after  giving 
news  of  the  faihion  at  Court  there,  ended  by  the  following 
sentences,  in  which,  but  for  those  that  had  the  key,  'twould 
be  difficult  for  any  man  to  find  any  secret  lurked  at  all  : 

[The  King  will  take]  medicine  on  Thursday.  His  Majesty  is  better  than  he  hath 
been  of  late,  though  incommoded  by  indigestion  from  his  too  great  appetite.  Mme. 
Maintenon  continues  well.  They  have  performed  a  play  of  Mons.  Racine  at  St.  Cyr. 
The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Prior,  our  envoy,  and  ail  our  English  nobility  here, 
were  present  at  it.  [The  Viscount  Castlewood's  passports]  were  refused  to  him,  'twas 
said  :  his  Lordship  being  sued  by  a  goldsmith  for  Vaisselle  plate,  and  a  pearl  necklace 
supplied  to  Mile.  Meruel  of  the  French  Comedy.  'Tis  a  pity  such  news  should  get 
abroad  [and  travel  to  England]  about  our  young  nobility  here.  Mile.  Meruel  has  been 
Bent  to  the  Fort  I'Evesque  ;  they  say  she  has  ordered  not  only  plate,  but  furniture,  and 
a  chariot  and  horses  [under  that  lord's  name]  ;  of  which  extravagance  his  unfortunate 
Viscountess  knows  nothing. 

[His  Majesty  will  be]  eighty-two  years  of  age  on  his  next  birthday.  The  Court  pre- 
pares to  celebrate  it  with  a  great  feast.    Mr.  Prior  is  in  a  sad  way  about  their  refusing 


at  home  to  send  him  his  plate.    All  here  admired  my  Lord  Viscount's  portrait,  and 
said  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  Rigaud.    Have  you  seen  it  f    It  is  [at  tiie  Lady  Castlewood' 
house  in  Kensington  Square].    I  think  no  English  painter  could  produce  such  a  piece. 


Our  poor  friend  the  Abbe  hath  been  at  the  Bastille,  but  is  now  transported  to  the 
Conciergerie  [where  his  friends  may  visit  him.  They  are  to  ask  for]  a  remission  of  his 
sentence  soon.    Let  us  hope  the  poor  rogue  will  have  repented  in  prison. 

[The  Lord  Castlewood]  has  liad  the  affair  of  the  plate  made  up,  and  departs  for 
England. 

Is  not  this  a  dull  letter  ?  I  have  a  cursed  headache  with  drinking  with  Mat  and 
some  more  overnight,  and  tipsy  or  sober  am 

Thine  ever, . 

All  this  letter,  save  some  dozen  of  words  which  I  have  put 
above  between  brackets,  was  mere  idle  talk,  tliongh  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter  was  as  important  as  any  letter  well  could 
be.  It  told  those  that  had  the  key,  that  The  King  will  take 
the  Viscount  CastleiooocVs  passports  ajid  travel  to  England 
under  that  lord^s  name.  His  Majesty  will  he  at  the  Lady 
Castlewood'* s  house  in  Kensington  Square^  where  his  friends 
may  visit  him:  they  are  to  ask  for  the  Lord  Castlewood. 
This  note  may  have  passed  under  Mr.  Prior's  eyes,  and  those 
of  our  new  allies  tlie  French,  and  taught  them  nothing  ; 
though  it  explains  sufficiently  to  persons  in  London  what  the 
event  was  which  was  about  to  happen,  as  'twill  show  those 
who  read  my  memoirs  a  hundred  years  hence  what  was  that 
errand  on  which  Colonel  Esmond  of  late  had  been  busy. 
Silently  and  swiftly  to  do  that  about  wliich  others  were  con- 
spiring, and  thousands  of  Jacobites  all  over  the  country 
clumsily  caballing  ;  alone  to  effect  that  which  the  leaders 
here  were  only  talking  about  ;  to  bring  the  Prince  of  Wales 
into  the  country  openly  in  the  face  of  all,  under  Bolingbroke's 
very  eyes,  the  walls  placarded  witli  the  proclamation  signed 
with  the  Secretary's  name,  and  offering  £500  reward  for  his 
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apprehension  ;  this  was  a  stroke,theplayingand  winning  of  which 
might  well  give  any  adventurous  spirit  pleasure  :  the  loss  of  the 
stake  might  involve  a  heavy  penalty,  but  all  our  family  were 
eager  to  risk  that  for  the  glorious  chance  of  winning  the  game. 

Nor  should  it  be  called  a  game,  save  perhaps  with  the  chief 
player,  who  was  not  more  or  less  skeptical  than  most  public 
men  with  whom  he  had  acquaintance  in  that  age.  (Is  there 
ever  a  public  man  in  England  that  altogether  believes  in  his 
party  ?  Is  there  one,  however  doubtful,  that  will  not  fight  for 
it  ?)  Young  Frank  was  ready  to  fight  without  much  thinking  ; 
he  was  a  Jacobite  as  his  father  before  him  was  ;  all  the 
Esmonds  were  Royalists.  Give  him  but  the  word,  he  w^ould 
cry,  *  God  save  King  James  ! '  before  the  palace  guard,  or  at 
the  Maypole  in  the  Strand  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  women,  as 
is  usual  with  them,  'twas  not  a  question  of  party  but  of  faith  ; 
their  belief  was  a  passion  ;  either  Esmond's  mistress  or  her 
daughter  would  have  died  for  it  cheerfully.  I  have  laughed 
often,  talking  of  King  William's  reign,  and  said  I  thought  Lady 
Castlewood  was  disappointed  the  king  did  not  persecute  the 
family  more  ;  and  those  who  know  the  nature  of  women  ma^^ 
fancy  for  themselves,  what  needs  not  here  be  written  down,  the 
rapture  with  which  these  neophytes  received  the  mystery  w^  hen 
made  known  to  them  ;  the  eagerness  with  which  they  looked 
forward  to  its  completion  ;  the  reverence  which  they  paid  the 
minister  who  initiated  them  into  that  secret  Truth,  now  known 
only  to  a  few^,  but  presently  to  reign  over  the  world.  Sure 
there  is  no  bound  to  the  trustingness  of  women.  Look  at 
Arria  worshiping  the  drunken  clodpate  of  a  husband  w^ho  beats 
her  ;  look  at  Cornelia  treasuring  as  a  jewel  in  her  maternal  heart 
the  oaf  her  son.  I  have  known  a  woman  preach  Jesuit's  bark, 
and  afterward  Dr.  Berkeley's  tar-water,  as  though  to  swallow 
them  were  a  divine  decree,  and  to  refuse  them  no  better  than 
blasphemy^ 

On  his  return  from  France  Colonel  Esmond  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  little  knot  of  fond  conspirators.  No  death  or 
torture  he  knew  would  frighten  them  out  of  their  constanc3\ 
When  he  detailed  his  plan  for  bringing  the  king  back,  his 
elder  mistress  thought  that  Restoration  was  to  be  attributed 
under  Heaven  to  the  Castlewood  family  and  to  its  chief,  and 
she  worshiped  and  loved  Esmond,  if  that  could  be,  more  than 
ever  she  had  done.  She  doubted  not  for  one  moment  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  to  mistrust  which  would  have  seemed 
impious  in  her  eyes.  And  as  for  Beatrix,  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  plan,  and  joined  it  as  she  did  with  all  her 
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heart,  she  gave  Esmond  one  of  her  searching  briglit  looks. 
*  Ah,  Harry,'  says  she,  '  why  were  you  not  the  head  of  your 
house  ?  You  are  the  only  one  fit  to  raise  it  ;  why  do  you  give 
that  silly  boy  the  name  and  the  honor  ?  But  'tis  so  in  the 
world  ;  those  get  the  prize  that  don't  deserve  or  care  for  it.  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  your  silly  prize,  cousin,  but  I  can't.  I 
have  tried,  and  I  can't.'  And  she  went  away,  shaking  her 
head  mournfull}^,  but  always,  it  seemed  to  Esmond,  that  her 
liking  and  respect  for  him  was  greatly  increased,  since  she 
knew  what  capability  he  had  both  to  act  and  bear  ;  to  do  and 
to  forego. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THE    PORTRAIT  COMES  TO  ENGLAND. 

'TwAS  announced  in  the  family  that  my  Lord  Castlewood 
would  arrive,  having  a  confidential  French  gentleman  in  his 
suite,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  his  lordship,  and  who  being 
a  papist,  and  a  foreigner  of  a  good  family,  though  now  in  rather 
a  menial  place,  would  have  his  meals  served  in  his  chamber, 
and  not  with  the  domestics  of  the  house.  The  vicountess  gave 
up  her  bedchamber  contiguous  to  her  daughter's,  and  having  a 
large  convenient  closet  attached  to  it,  in  which  a  bed  was  put 
up,  ostensibly  for  M.  Baptiste,  the  Frenchman  ;  though,  'tis 
needless  to  say,  when  the  doors  of  the  apartments  were 
locked,  and  the  two  guests  retired  within  it,  the  young  viscount 
became  the  servant  of  the  illustrious  prince  whom  he  enter- 
tained, and  gave  up  gladly  the  more  convenient  and  airy  cham- 
ber and  bed  to  his  master.  Madam  Beatrix  also  retired  to  the 
upper  region,  lier  chamber  being  converted  into  a  sitting  room 
for  my  lord.  The  better  to  carry  the  deceit,  Beatrix  affected 
to  grumble  before  the  servants,  and  to  be  jealous  that  she  was 
to  be  turned  out  of  her  chamber  to  make  way  for  my  lord. 

No  small  preparations  were  made,  you  may  be  sure,  and  no 
slight  tremor  of  expectation  caused  the  hearts  of  the  gentle 
ladies  of  Castlewood  to  flutter,  before  the  arrival  of  the  per- 
sonages who  were  about  to  honor  their  house.  The  chamber 
was  ornamented  with  flowers;  the  bed  covered  with  the  very 
finest  of  linen  ;  the  two  ladies  insisted  on  making  it  themselves, 
and  kneeling  down  at  tlie  bedside  and  kissing  the  sheets  out  of 
respect  for  the  web  that  was  to  hold  the  sacred  person  of  a 
king.  The  toilet  was  of  silver  and  crystal  ;  there  was  a  copy 
of  *  Eikon  Basilike'  laid  on  the  writing  table  ;  a  portrait  of  the 
martyred  king  hung  always  over  the  mantel,  having  a  sword 
of  my  poor  Lord  Castlewood  underneath  it,  and  a  little  picture 
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or  emblem  which  the  widow  loved  always  to  have  before  her 
eyes  on  waking,  and  in  which  the  hair  of  her  lord  and  her  two 
children  was  worked  together.  Her  books  of  private  devo- 
tions, as  they  were  all  of  the  English  Church,  she  carried  away 
with  her  to  the  upper  apartment,  which  she  destined  for  her- 
self. The  ladies  showed  Mr.  Esmond,  when  they  were  com- 
pleted, the  fond  preparations  they  had  made.  'Twas  then 
Beatrix  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  linen  sheets.  As  for  her 
mother,  Lady  Castlewood  made  a  courtesy  at  the  door,  as  she 
would  have  have  done  to  an  altar  on  entering  a  church,  and 
owned  that  she  considered  the  chamber  in  a  manner  sacred. 

The  company  in  tlie  servants'  hall  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed that  these  preparations  were  made  for  any  other  person 
tlian  the  young  viscount,  the  lord  of  the  house,  whom  his  fond 
mother  had  been  for  so  many  years  without  seeing.  Both 
ladies  were  perfect  housewives,  having  the  greatest  skill  in  the 
making  of  confections,  scented  waters,  etc.,  and  keeping  a 
notable  superintendence  over  the  kitchen.  Calves  enough 
were  killed  to  feed  an  army  of  prodigal  sons,  Esmond  thought, 
and  laughed  when  he  came  to  wait  on  the  ladies,  on  the  day 
when  the  guests  were  to  arrive,  to  find  two  pairs  of  the  finest 
and  roundest  arms  to  be  seen  in  England  (my  Lady  Castlewood 
was  remarkable  for  this  beauty  of  her  person),  covered  with 
flour  up  above  the  elbows,  and  preparing  paste  and  turning 
rolling-pins  in  the  housekeeper's  closet.  The  guest  would  not 
arrive  till  supper  time,  and  my  lord  would  prefer  having  that 
meal  in  his  own  chamber.  You  may  be  sure  the  brightest 
plate  of  the  house  was  laid  out  there,  and  can  understand  why 
it  was  that  the  ladies  insisted  that  they  alone  would  wait  upon 
the  young  chief  of  the  family. 

Taking  horse.  Colonel  Esmond  rode  rapidly  to  Rochester, 
and  there  awaited  the  king  in  that  very  town  where  his  father 
had  last  set  his  foot  on  the  English  shore.  A  room  had  been 
provided  at  an  inn  there  for  my  Lord  Castlewood  and  his  serv- 
ant ;  and  Colonel  Esmond  timed  his  ride  so  well  that  he  liad 
scarce  been  half  an  hour  in  the  place,  and  was  looking  over  the 
balcony  into  the  yard  of  the  inn,  when  two  travelers  rode  in  at 
the  inn  gate,  and  the  colonel,  running  down,  the  next  moment 
embraced  his  dear  young  lord. 

My  lord's  companion,  acting  the  part  of  a  domestic,  dis- 
mounted, and  was  for  holding  tlie  viscount's  stirrup  ;  but  Col- 
onel Esmond,  calling  to  his  own  man,  who  was  in  the  court, 
bade  him  take  the  horses  and  settle  Avith  the  lad  who  had 
ridden  the  post  along  with  the  two  travelers,  crying  out  in  a 
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cavalier  tone  in  the  French  language  to  my  lord's  companion, 
and  affecting  to  grumble  that  my  lord's  fellow  was  a  French- 
man, and  did  not  know  the  money  or  habits  of  the  country. 
•  My  man  will  see  to  the  horses,  Baptiste,'  says  Colonel  Es- 
mond. *  Do  you  understand  English  ?  '  *  Very  leetle  ! '  'So, 
follow  my  lord  and  wait  upon  him  at  dinner  in  his  own  room.' 
The  landlord  and  his  people  came  up  presently  bearing  the 
dishes  ;  'twas  well  they  made  a  noise  and  stir  in  the  gallery,  or 
they  might  have  found  Colonel  Esmond  on  his  knee  before 
Lord  Castlewood's  servant,  welcoming  his  Majesty  to  his  king- 
dom, and  kissing  the  hand  of  the  king.  We  told  the  landlord 
that  the  Frenchman  would  wait  on  his  master  ;  and  Esmond's 
man  was  ordered  to  keep  sentry  in  the  gallery  without  the  door. 
The  prince  dined  with  a  good  appetite,  laughing  and  talking 
very  gayly,  and  condescendingly  bidding  his  two  companions 
to  sit  with  him  at  table.  He  was  in  better  spirits  than  poor 
Frank  Castlewood,  who  Esmond  thought  might  be  woebegone 
on  account  of  parting  with  his  divine  Clotilda  ;  but  the  prince 
wishing  to  take  a  short  siesta  after  dinner,  and  retiring  to  an 
inner  chamber  where  there  was  a  bed,  the  cause  of  poor  Frank's 
discomfiture  came  out ;  and  bursting  into  tears,  with  many 
expressions  of  fondness,  friendship,  and  humiliation,  the  faithful 
lad  gave  his  kinsman  to  understand  that  he  now  knew  all  the 
truth,  and  the  sacrifices  which  Colonel  Esmond  had  madeforhim. 

Seeing  no  good  in  acquainting  poor  Frank  with  that  secret, 
Mr.  Esmond  had  entreated  his  mistress  also  not  to  reveal  it  to 
her  son.  The  prince  had  told  the  poor  lad  all  as  they  were 
riding  from  Dover.  *  I  had  as  lief  he  had  shot  me,  cousin,' 
Frank  said  ;  *I  knew  you  were  the  best  and  the  bravest  and 
the  kindest  of  all  men'  (so  the  enthusiastic  young  fellow  went 
on)  ;  *  but  I  never  thought  I  owed  you  what  I  do,  and  can 
scarce  bear  the  weight  of  the  obligation.' 

*  I  stand  in  the  place  of  your  father,'  says  Mr.  Esmond 
kindly,  *  and  sure  a  father  may  dispossess  himself  in  favor  of 
his  son.  I  abdicate  the  twopenny  crown,  and  invest  you  with 
the  kingdom  of  Brentford  ;  don't  be  a  fool  and  cr}'  ;  you  make 
a  much  taller  and  handsomer  viscount  than  ever  I  could.' 
But  the  fond  boy,  with  oaths  and  protestations,  laughter  and  in- 
coherent outbreaks  of  passionate  emotion,  could  not  be  got, 
for  some  little  time,  to  put  up  with  Esmond's  railleiy  ;  wanted 
to  kneel  down  to  him,  and  kissed  liishand  ;  asked  him  and  im- 
plored  him  to  order  something,  to  bid  Castlewood  give  his  own 
life  or  take  somebody  else's  ;  anything,  so  that  he  might  show 
his  gratitude  for  the  generosity  Esmond  showed  him. 
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*The  k he  laughed,'  Frank  said,  pointing  to  the  door 

where  the  sleeper  was,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone.  *  I  don't 
think  he  should  have  laughed  as  he  told  me  the  story.  As  we 
rode  along  from  Dover,  talking  in  French,  he  spoke  about  you, 
and  your  coming  to  hi  mat  Bar;  he  called  you  "le  grand  serieux," 
Don  Bellianis  of  Greece,  and  I  don't  know  what  names,  mim- 
icking your  manner'  (here  Castlewood  laughed  himself) — 
*  and  he  did  it  very  well.  He  seems  to  sneer  at  everything. 
He  is  not  like  a  king  ;  somehow,  Harry,  I  fancy  you  are  like  a 
king.  He  does  not  seem  to  think  what  a  stake  we  are  all  play- 
ing. He  would  have  stopped  at  Canterbury  to  run  after  a 
barmaid  there  had  I  not  implored  him  to  come  on.  He  hath 
a  house  at  Chaillot,  where  he  used  to  go  and  bury  himself  for 
weeks  away  from  the  queen,  and  with  all  sorts  of  bad  com- 
pany,' says  Frank,  with  a  demure  look.  *  You  may  smile,  but  I 
am  not  the  wild  fellow  I  was  ;  no,  no,  I  have  been  taught  bet- 
ter,' says  Castlewood  devoutly,  making  a  sign  on  his  breast. 

*Thou  art  my  dear  brave  boy,'  says  Colonel  Esmond, 
touched  at  the  young  fellow's  simplicity,  *  and  there  will  be  a 
noble  gentleman  at  Castlewood  so  long  as  ray  Frank  is  there.' 

The  impetuous  young  lad  was  for  going  down  on  his  knees 
again,  with  another  explosion  of  gratitude,  but  that  we  heard 
the  voice  from  the  next  chamber  of  the  august  sleeper,  just 
waking,  calling  out  :  *Eh,  LaFleur,  un  verre  d'eau  !  '  His 
Majesty  came  out  yawning.  *A  pest,'  says  he,  *  upon  your  Eng- 
lish ale  ;  'tis  so  strong  that,  mia  foi,  it  hath  turned  my  head.' 

The  effect  of  the  ale  was  like  a  spur  upon  our  horses,  and 
we  rode  very  quickly  to  London, reaching  Kensington  at  night- 
fall. Mr.  Esmond's  servant  was  left  behind  at  Rochester,  to 
take  care  of  the  tired  horses,  while  we  had  fresh  beasts  pro- 
vided along  the  road.  And  galloping  by  the  prince's  side 
the  colonel  explained  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  what  his  move- 
ments had  been  ;  who  the  friends  were  that  knew  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  whom,  as  Esmond  conceived,  the  prince  should 
trust  ;  entreating  him,  above  all,  to  maintain  the  very  closest 
secrecy  until  the  time  should  come  when  his  Royal  Highness 
should  appear.  Tiie  town  swarmed  with  friends  of  the  prince's 
cause  ;  there  were  scores  of  correspondents  with  St.  Germains  : 
Jacobites  known  and  secret  ;  great  in  station  and  humble  ; 
about  the  Court  and  the  queen  ;  in  the  Parliament,  Church, 
and  among  the  merchants  in  the  city.  The  prince  had  friends 
numberless  in  the  arm}^  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  officers 
of  state.  The  great  object,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  small  band  of 
persons  who  had  concerted  that  bold  stroke,  who  had  brought 
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the  queen's  brother  into  his  native  country,  was  that  liis  visit 
Bhoulc]  remain  unknown  till  the  proper  time  came,  when  his 
presence  should  surprise  friends  and  enemies  alike  ;  and  the 
latter  should  be  found  so  unprepared  and  disunited  that  they 
should  not  find  time  to  attack  him.  We  feared  more  from  his 
friends  tlian  from  his  enemies.  The  lies  and  tittle-tattle  sent 
over  to  St.  Germainsby  the  Jacobite  agents  about  London  had 
done  an  incalculable  mischief  to  his  cause,  and  woefully  mis- 
guided him,  and  it  was  from  these  especially  that  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  present  venture  were  anxious  to  defend  the 
chief  actor  in  it.* 

The  party  reached  London  by  nightfall,  leaving  their  horses 
at  the  posting  house  over  against  Westminster,  and  being  fer- 
*ried  over  the  water,  where  Lady  Esmond's  coach  was  already 
in  waiting.  In  another  hour  we  were  all  landed  at  Kensing- 
ton, and  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  that  satisfaction  which 
her  heart  had  yearned  after  for  many  years,  once  more  to  em- 
brace her  son,  who,  on  his  side,  with  all  his  waywardness,  ever 
retained  a  most  tender  affection  for  his  parent. 

She  did  not  refrain  from  this  expression  of  her  feeling, 
though  the  domestics  were  by,  and  my  Lord  Castlewood's 
attendant  stood  in  the  hall.  Esmond  had  to  whisper  to  him 
in  French  to  take  his  hat  off.  M.  Baptiste  was  constantly 
neglecting  his  part  with  an  inconceivable  levity  ;  more  than 
once  on  the  ride  to  London  little  observations  of  the  stranger, 
light  remarks,  and  words  betokening  the  greatest  ignorance  of 
the  country  the  prince  came  to  govern  had  hurt  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  two  gentlemen  forming  his  escort  ;  nor  could 
either  help  owning  in  his  secret  mind  that  they  would  liavehad 
his  behavior  otherwise,  and  that  the  laughter  and  the  lightness, 
not  to  say  license,  which  characterized  his  talk,  scarce  befitted 
such  a  great  prince  and  such  a  solemn  occasion.  Not  but 
that  he  could  act  at  proper  times  with  spirit  and  dignity.  He 
had  behaved,  as  we  all  knew,  in  a  very  courageous  manner  on 
the  field.  Esmond  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  letter  the  prince 
had  writ  with  his  own  hand  when  urged  by  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land to  abjure  his  religion,  and  admired  that  manly  and  mag- 
nanimous reply  by  which  he  refused  to  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion. M.  Baptiste  took  off  his  hat,  blushing  at  the  hint  Colonel 
Esmond   ventured  to  give  him,  and  said  :    *  Tenez,  elle  est 

*  The  managers  were  the  bishop,  who  cannot  be  hurt  by  having  his  name  mentioned,  a 
very  active  and  loyal  Nonconformist  divine,  a  lady  in  the  highest  favor  at  Court,  with 
whom  Beatrix  Esmond  had  communication,  and  tsvo  noblemen  of  the  greatest  rank  and 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  implicated  in  more  transactions  than  one 
in  behalf  of  the  Stuart  family. 
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jolie,  la  petite  mere.  Foi  de  chevalier  !  elle  est  cliarmante  ; 
mais  I'autre,  qui  est  cette  nymphe,  cet  astre  qui  brille,  cette 
Diane  qui  descend  sur  nous?'  And  he  started  back,  and 
pushed  forward,  as  Beatrix  was  descending  the  stair.  She  was 
in  colors  for  the  first  time  at  her  own  house  ;  she  wore  the  dia- 
monds Esmond  gave  her ;  it  had  been  agreed  between  them 
that  she  should  wear  these  brilliants  on  the  day  when  the  king 
should  enter  the  house,  and  a  queen  she  looked,  radiant  in 
charms,  and  magnificent  and  imperial  in  beauty. 

Castlewood  himself  was  startled  by  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dor ;  he  stepped  back  and  gazed  at  his  sister  as  though  he  had 
not  been  aware  before  (nor  was  he,  very  likely)  how  perfectly 
lovely  she  was,  and  I  thouglit  blushed  as  he  embraced  her.  The 
prince  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  her;hequite  forgot  his  menial 
part,  though  he  had  been  schooled  to  it,  and  a  little  light  port- 
manteau prepared  expressly  that  he  should  carry  it.  He  pressed 
forward  before  my  Lord  Viscount.  'Twas  lucky  the  servants' 
eyes  were  busy  in  other  directions,  or  they  must  have  seen  that 
this  was  no  servant,  or  at  least  a  very  insolent  and  rude  one. 

Again  Colonel  Esmond  was  obliged  to  cry  out, '  Baptiste,' 
in  a  loud  imperious  voice,  *  have  a  care  to  the  valise';  at 
which  hint  the  willful  young  man  ground  his  teeth  together  with 
something  like  a  curse  between  them,  and  then  gave  a  brief 
look  of  anything  but  pleasure  to  his  mentor.  Being  reminded, 
however,  he  shouldered  the  little  portmanteau  and  carried  it 
up  the  stair,  Esmond  preceding  him  and  a  servant  with  lighted 
tapers.     He  flung  down  his  burden  sulkily  in  the  bedchamber. 

*  A  prince  that  will  wear  a  crown  must  wear  a  mask,'  says 
Mr.  Esmond  in  French. 

*  Ah,  peste  !  I  see  how  it  is,'  says  M.  Baptiste,  continuing 
the  talk   in   French.     *  The   Great   Serious  is  seriously— — ' 

*  Alarmed  for  M.  Baptiste,'  broke  in  the  colonel.  Esmond 
neither  liked  the  tone  in  which  the  prince  spoke  of  the  ladies, 
nor  the  eyes  with  which  he  regarded  them, 

The  bedchamber  and  the  two  rooms  adjoining  it,  the 
closet  and  the  apartment  with  was  to  be  called  my  lord's 
parlor,  were  already  lighted  and  awaiting  their  occupier;  and 
the  collation  laid  for  my  lord's  supper.  Lord  Castlewood  and 
his  mother  and  sister  came  up  the  stair  a  minute  afterward, 
and,  so  soon  as  the  domestics  had  quitted  the  apartment,  Castle- 
wood and  Esmond  uncovered,  and  the  two  ladies  went  down 
on  their  knees  before  the  prince,  who  graciously  gave  a  hand 
to  each.  He  looked  his  part  of  prince  much  more  naturally 
than  that  of  servant,  which  he  had  just  been  trying,  and  raised 
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them  both  with  a  great  deal  of  nobility  as  well  as  kindness  in 
his  air.  *  Madam,'  he  says,  *  my  mother  will  thank  your 
ladyship  for  your  hospitality  to  her  son  ;  for  you,  madam,' 
turning  to  Beatrix,  *  I  cannot  bear  to  see  so  much  beauty  in 
such  a  posture.  You  will  betray  M.  Baptiste  if  you  kneel  to 
him  ;  sure  'tis  his  place  rather  to  kneel  to  you.' 

A  light  shone  out  of  her  eyes — a  gleam  bright  enough  to 
kindle  passion  in  any  breast.  There  were  times  when  this 
creature  was  so  handsome  that  she  seemed,  as  it  were,  like 
Venus  revealing  herself  a  goddess  in  a  flash  of  brightness. 
She  appeared  so  now — radiant,  and  with  eyes  bright  with  a 
wonderful  luster.  A  pang,  as  of  rage  and  jealousy,  shot 
through  Esmond's  heart  as  he  caught  the  look  she  gave  the 
prince,  and  he  clenched  his  hand  involuntarily  and  looked 
across  to  Castlewood,  whose  eyes  answered  his  alarm-signal, 
and  were  also  on  the  alert.  The  prince  gave  his  subjects  an 
audience  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  two  ladies  and 
Colonel  Esmond  quitted  the  chamber.  Lady  Castlewood 
pressed  his  hand  as  they  descended  the  stair,  and  the  three 
went  down  to  the  lower  rooms,  where  they  waited  a  while  till  the 
travelers  above  should  be  refreshed  and  ready  for  their  meal. 

Esmond  looked  at  Beatrix,  blazing  with  her  jewels  on  her 
beautiful  neck.  *  I  have  kept  my  word,'  says  he.  *  And  I 
mine,'  says  Beatrix,  looking  down  on  the  diamonds. 

*  Were  I  the  Mogul  Emperor,'  says  the  colonel,  *  you  should 
have  all  that  were  dug  out  of  Golconda.' 

*  These  are  a  great  deal  too  good  for  me,'  says  Beatrix, 
dropping  her  head  on  her  beautiful  breast — *  so  are  you  all, 
all ! '  And  when  she  looked  up  again,  as  she  did  in  a  moment 
and  after  a  sigh,  her  eyes  as  they  gazed  at  her  cousin  wore 
that  melancholy  and  inscrutable  look  which  'twas  always 
impossible  to  sound. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  supper,  of  which  we  were  ad- 
vertised by  a  knocking  overhead.  Colonel  Esmond  and  the  two 
ladies  went  to  the  upper  apartment,  where  the  prince  already 
was,  and  by  his  side  the  young  viscount,  of  exactly  the  same 
age,  shape,  and  with  features  not  dissimilar,  though  Frank's 
were  the  handsomer  of  the  two.  Tl)e  prince  sat  down  and 
bade  the  ladies  sit.  The  gentlemen  remained  standing  ;  there 
was,  indeed,  but  one  more  cover  laid  at  the  table.  *  Which  of 
you  will  take  it  ? '  says  he. 

*  The  head  of  our  house,'  says  Lady  Castlewood,  taking  her 
son's  hand  and  looking  toward  Colonel  Esmond  with  a  bow  and 
a  great  tremor  of  voice  ;  *  the  Marquis  of  Esmond  will  have  the 
honor  of  serving  the  king.* 
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*  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  his  Royal  Highness,' 
says  Colonel  Esmond,  filling  a  cup  of  wine,  and,  as  the  fashion 
of  that  day  was,  he  presented  it  to  the  king  on  his  knee. 

'  I  drink  to  my  hostess  and  her  family,'  says  the  prince, 
with  no  very  well  pleased  air ;  but  the  cloud  passed  immedi- 
ately off  his  face,  and  he  talked  to  the  ladies  in  a  lively  rat- 
tling strain,  quite  undisturbed  by  poor  Mr.  Esmond's  yellow 
countenance,  that,  I  dare  say,  looked  very  glum. 

When  the  time  came  to  take  leave,  Esmond  marched  home- 
ward to  liis  lodgings,  and  met  Mr.  Addison  on  the  road  that 
night,  walking  to  a  cottage  he  had  at  Fulham,  the  moon  shin- 
ing on  his  handsome,  serene  face.  *What  cheer,  brotlier?' 
says  Addison,  laughing.  *  I  thought  it  was  a  footpad  advancing 
in  the  dark,  and  behold,  'tis  an  old  friend.  We  may  shake 
hands,  colonel,  in  the  dark ;  'tis  better  than  fighting  by  daylight. 
Why  should  we  quarrel  because  I  am  a  Whig  and  thou  art  a 
Tory  ?  Turn  thy  steps  and  walk  with  me  to  Fulham,  where 
there  is  a  nightingale  still  singing  in  the  garden,  and  a  cool 
bottle  in  a  cave  I  know  of  ;  you  shall  drink  to  the  Pretender, 
if  you  like,  and  I  will  drink  my  liquor  my  own  way.  I  have 
had  enough  of  good  liquor  ?  No,  never  !  There  is  no  such  word 
as  enough  as  a  stopper  for  good  wine.  Thou  wilt  not  come  ? 
Come  any  day,  come  soon.  You  know  I  remember  Siniois 
and  the  Sigeia  telluSy  and  the  proelia  mixta  mero,  mixta  m,ero^ 
he  repeated,  with  ever  so  slight  a  touch  of  m,erum  in  his  voice, 
and  walked  back  a  little  way  on  the  road  with  Esmond,  bidding 
the  other  remember  he  was  always  his  friend,  and  indebted 
to  him  for  his  aid  in  the  *  Campaign'  poem.  And  very  likely 
Mr.  Under-Secretary  would  have  stepped  in  and  taken  t'other 
bottle  at  the  colonel's  lodging  had  the  latter  invited  him,  but 
Esmond's  mood  was  none  of  the  gayest,  and  he  bade  his  friend 
an  inhospitable  good-night  at  the  door. 

*  I  have  done  the  deed,'  thought  he,  sleepless,  and  looking 
out  into  the  night  ;  *he  is  here,  and  I  have  brought  him  ;  he 
and  Beatrix  are  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  now.  Whom  did 
I  mean  to  serve  in  bringing  him  ?  Was  it  the  prince  ?  was  it 
Henry  Esmond  ?  Had  I  not  best  have  joined  the  manly  creed 
of  Addison  yonder,  that  scouts  the  old  doctrine  of  right  divine, 
that  boldly  declares  that  Parliament  and  people  consecrate  the 
sovereign,  not  bishops  nor  genealogies  nor  oils  nor  corona- 
tions?' The  eager  gaze  of  the  young  prince,  watching  every 
movement  of  Beatrix,  haunted  Esmond  and  pursued  him.  The 
prince's  figure  appeared  before  him  in  his  feverish  dreams 
many  times  that  night.     He  wished  the  deed  undone  for  which 
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he  had  labored  so.  He  was  not  the  first  that  has  regretted 
Ills  own  act,  or  brought  about  his  own  undoing.  Undoing  ? 
Should  he  write  that  word  in  his  late  years  ?  No,  on  his  knees 
before  Heaven,  rather  be  thankful  for  what  he  deemed  his 
misfortune,  and  which  hath  caused  the  whole  subsequent 
happiness  of  his  life. 

Esmond's  man,  honest  John  Lockwood,  had  served  his 
master  and  the  family  all  his  life,  and  the  colonel  knew  that  he 
could  answer  for  John's  fidelity  as  for  his  own.  John  returned 
with  the  horses  from  Rochester  betimes  the  next  morning,  and 
the  colonel  gave  him  to  understand  that  on  going  to  Kensing- 
ton, where  he  was  free  of  the  servants'  hall,  and  indeed  courting 
Miss  Beatrix's  maid,  he  was  to  ask  no  questions  and  betray  no 
surprise,  but  to  vouch  stoutly  that  the  young  gentleman  he 
should  see  in  a  red  coat  there  was  my  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
wood,  and  that  his  attendant  in  gray  was  M.  Baptiste,  the 
Frenchman.  He  was  to  tell  his  friends  in  the  kitchen  such 
stories  as  he  remembered  of  my  Lord  Viscount's  youth  at 
Castlewood  ;  what  a  wild  boy  he  was  ;  how  he  used  to  drill 
Jack  and  cane  him  before  ever  he  was  a  soldier  ;  everything,  in 
fine,  he  knew  respecting  my  Lord  Viscount's  early  days.  Jack's 
ideas  of  painting  had  not  been  much  cultivated  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Flanders  with  his  master ;  and  before  my  young  lord's 
return  he  had  been  easily  got  to  believe  that  the  picture  brought 
over  from  Paris  and  now  hanging  in  Lady  Castlewood's  draw- 
ing room  was  a  perfect  likeness  of  her  son,  the  3'oung  lord. 
And  the  domestics,  having  all  seen  the  picture  many  times,  and 
catching  but  a  momentary  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  two 
strangers  on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  never  had  a  reason  to 
doubt  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait ;  and  next  day  when  they  saw 
the  original  of  the  piece  habited  exactly  as  he  was  represented 
in  the  painting,  witli  the  same  periwig,  ribbons,  and  uniform  of 
the  Guard,  quite  naturally  addressed  the  gentleman  as  my  Lord 
Castlewood,  my  Lady  Viscountess'  son. 

The  secretary  of  the  night  previous  was  now  the  viscount  ; 
the  viscount  wore  the  secretarj^'s  gray  frock  ;  and  John  Lock- 
wood  was  instructed  to  hint  to  the  world  below  stairs  that  my 
lord  being  a  papist,  and  very  devout  in  that  religion,  his 
attendant  might  be  no  other  than  his  chaplain  from  Bruxelles  ; 
hence  if  he  took  his  meals  in  my  lord's  company  there  was 
little  reason  for  surprise.  Frank  was  further  cautioned  to  speak 
English  with  a  foreign  accent^  which  task  he  performed  in- 
differently well,  and  this  caution  was  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause the  prince  himself  scarce  spoke  our  language   like   a 
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native  of  the  island  ;  and  John  Lockwood  laughed  with  the 
folks  below  stairs  at  the  manner  in  which  my  lord,  after  five 
years  abroad,  sometimes  forgot  his  own  tongue  and  spoke  it 
like  a  Frenchman.  *  I  warrant,'  says  he,  '  that  with  the 
Englisli  beef  and  beer  his  lordship  will  soon  get  back  the 
proper  use  of  his  mouth  ; '  and,  to  do  his  lordship  justice,  he 
took  to  beer  and  beef  very  kindly. 

The  prince  drank  so  much,  and  was  so  loud  and  imprudent 
in  his  talk  after  his  drink,  that  Esmond  often  trembled  for  liim. 
His  meals  were  served  as  much  as  possible  in  liisown  chamber, 
thougli  frequently  he  made  his  appearance  in  Lady  Castle  wood's 
parlor  and  drawing  room,  calling  Beatrix  *  sister,'  and  her 
ladyship  *  mother,'  or  'madam,'  before  the  servants.  And 
choosing  to  act  entirely  up  to  the  part  of  brother  and  son,  the 
prince  sometimes  saluted  Mrs.  Beatrix  and  Lady  Castlewood 
with  a  freedom  which  his  secretary  did  not  like,  and  which,  for 
his  part,  set  Colonel  Esmond  tearing  with  rage.  % 

The  guests  had  not  been  three  days  in  the  house  when  poor 
Jack  Lockwood  came  with  a  rueful  countenance  to  his  master, 
and  said  :  *  My  lord — that  is,  the  gentleman — has  been  tam- 
pering with  Mrs.  Lucy  [Jack's  sweetheart],  and  given  her 
guineas  and  a  kiss.'  I  fear  that  Colonel  Esmond's  mind  was 
ratlier  relieved  than  otherwise  when  he  found  that  tlie  ancillary 
beauty  was  the  one  whom  the  prince  had  selected.  His  royal 
tastes  were  known  to  lie  that  way,  and  continued  so  in  after 
life.  The  heir  of  one  of  the  greatest  names,  of  the  greatest 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  in  Europe  was  often 
content  to  lay  the  dignity  of  his  birth  and  grief  at  the  wooden 
shoes  of  a  French  chambermaid,  and  to  repent  afterward  (for 
he  was  very  devout)  in  ashes  taken  from  tlie  dust  pan.  'Tis  for 
mortals  such  as  these  that  nations  suffer,  that  parties  struggle, 
that  warriors  fight  and  bleed.  A  year  afterward  gallant  heads 
were  falling,  and  Nithsdalein  escape,  and  Derwentwater  on  the 
scaffold  ;  while  the  heedless  ingrate,  for  whom  they  risked  and 
lost  all,  was  tippling  with  his  seraglio  of  mistresses  in  hia 
petite  maison  of  Chaillot. 

Blushing  to  be  forced  to  bear  such  an  errand,  Esmond  had 
to  go  to  the  prince  and  warn  him  that  the  girl  whom  his  High- 
ness was  bribing  was  John  Lockwood's  sweetheart,  an  honest 
resolute  man,  who  had  served  in  six  campaigns,  and  feared 
nothing,  and  who  knew  that  the  person  calling  himself  Lord 
Castlewood  was  not  his  young  master ;  and  the  colonel  be- 
sought the  prince  to  consider  what  the  effect  of  a  single  man's 
jealousy  might  be,  and  to  think  of  other  designs  he  had  in 
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hand  more  important  than  the  seduction  of  a  waiting  maid, 
and  the  humiliation  of  a  brave  man. 

Ten  times  perhaps  in  tlie  course  of  as  many  days  Mr. 
Esmond  had  to  warn  the  royal  young  adventurer  of  some  im- 
prudence or  some  freedom.  He  received  these  remonstrances 
very  testily,  save  perhaps  in  this  affair  of  poor  Lockwood's, 
when  he  deigned  to  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  said,  *  What  ! 
the  soubrette  has  peached  toi\iQ amour eux,2i\\^  Crispin  is  angry, 
and  Crispin  has  served,  and  Crispin  has  been  a  corporal,  has 
he  ?  Tell  him  we  will  reward  his  valor  with  a  pair  of  colors, 
and  recompense  his  fidelity.' 

Colonel  Esmond  ventured  to  utter  some  other  words  of 
entreaty,  but  the  prince,  stamping  imperiously,  cried  out, 
*  Assez,  milord  ;  je  m'ennuye  a  la  preche  ;  I  am  not  come  to 
London  to  go  to  the  sermon.*  And  he  complained  afterward 
to'Castlewood  that  *le  petit  jaune,  le  noir  colonel,  le  Marquis 
Misanthrope'  (by  which  facetious  names  his  Royal  Highness 
was  pleased  to  designate  Colonel  Esmond),  *  fatigued  him  with 
his  grand  airs  and  virtuous  homilies.' 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  other  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  transaction  which  had  brought  the  prince  over,  waited 
upon  his  Royal  Highness,  constantly  asking  for  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood  on  their  arrival  at  Kensington,  and  being  openly  con- 
ducted to  his  Royal  Highness  in  that  character,  who  received 
them  either  in  my  lady's  drawing  room  below,  or  above  in  his 
own  apartment  ;  and  all  implored  him  to  quit  the  house  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  and  to  wait  there  till  the  signal  should  be  given 
for  him  to  appear.  The  ladies  entertained  him  at  cards,  over 
which  amusement  he  spent  many  hours  in  each  day  and  night. 
He  passed  many  hours  more  in  drinking,  during  which  time  he 
would  rattle  and  talk  very  agreeably,  and  especially  if  the  col- 
onel was  absent,  whose  presence  alwa3"s  seemed  to  frighten 
him  ;  and  the  poor '  Colonel  Noir '  took  that  hint  as  a  command 
accordingly,  and  seldom  intruded  his  black  face  upon  the  con- 
vivial hours  of  this  august  young  prisoner.  Except  for  those 
few  persons  of  whom  the  porter  had  the  list,  Lord  Castlewood 
was  denied  to  all  friends  of  the  house  who  waited  on  his  lord- 
ship. The  wound  he  had  received  had  broken  out  again  from 
his  journey  on  horseback,  so  tlie  world  and  the  domestics 
were  informed.  And  Dr.  A.,*  liis  physician  (I  shall  not 
mention  his  name,  but  he  was  physician  to  the  queen,  of  the 
Scots  nation,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  benevolence  as 

*  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  doctor  mentioned  by  my  dear  father  was  the 
famoos  Dr.  Arbuthuot.— R.  E.  W. 
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well  as  his  wit),  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet  until  the  wound  should  heal.  With  this  gentleman,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  of  our  part}^  and 
tlie  others  before  spoken  of,  the  whole  secret  lay  ;  and  it  was 
kept  with  so  much  faithfulness,  und  the  story  we  told  so 
simple  and  natural,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  discovery 
except  from  the  imprudence  of  the  prince  himself,  and  an 
adventurous  levity  that  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  control. 
As  for  Lady  Castlewood,  although  she  scarce  spoke  a  word, 
'twas  easy  to  gather  from  her  demeanor,  and  one  or  two  hints 
she  dropped,  how  deep  her  mortification  was  at  finding  the 
hero  whom  she  had  chosen  to  worship  all  her  life  (and  whose 
restoration  had  formed  almost  the  most  sacred  part  of  her 
prayers)  no  more  than  a  man,  and  not  a  good  one.  She  thought 
misfortune  might  have  chastened  him  ;  but  that  instructress 
had  rather  rendered  him  callous  than  humble.  His  devotion, 
which  was  quite  real,  kept  him  from  no  sin  he  had  a  mind  to. 
His  talk  showed  good  humor,  gayet}^,  even  wit  enough  ;  but 
there  was  a  levity  in  his  acts  and  words  that  he  had  brought 
from  among  those  libertine  devotees  with  whom  he  had  been 
bred,  and  that  shocked  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  English 
lady  whose  guest  he  was.  Esmond  spoke  his  mind  to  Beatrix 
pretty  freely  about  the  prince,  getting  her  brother  to  put  in  a 
word  of  warning.  Beatrix  was  entirely  of  their  opinion  ;  she 
thought  he  was  very  light,  very  light  and  reckless  ;  she  could 
not  even  see  the  good  looks  Colonel  Esmond  had  spoken  of. 
The  prince  had  bad  teeth  and  a  decided  squint.  How  could 
we  say  he  did  not  squint  ?  His  eyes  were  fine,  but  there  was 
certainly  a  cast  in  them.  She  rallied  him  at  table  with  won- 
derful wit ;  she  spoke  of  him  invariably  as  of  a  mere  boy  ;  she 
was  more  fond  of  Esmond  than  ever,  praised  him  to  her  brother, 
praised  him  to  the  prince,  when  his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased 
to  sneer  at  the  colonel,  and  warmly  espoused  his  cause.  '  And 
if  your  Majesty  does  not  give  him  the  garter  his  father  had, 
when  the  Marquis  of  Esmond  comes  to  your  Majesty's  court,  I 
will  hang  myself  in  my  own  garters,  or  will  cry  my  eyes  out.' 
*  Rather  than  lose  those,*  says  the  prince,  *  he  shall  be  made 
Archbishop  and  Colonel  of  the  Guard  ' — it  was  Frank  Castle- 
wood who  told  me  of  this  conversation  over  their  supper. 

*  Yes,'  cries  she,  with  one  of  her  laughs — I  fancy  I  hear  it  now. 
Thirty  years  afterward  I  hear  that  delightful  music.  *  Yes,  he 
shall  be  Archbishop  of  Esmond  and  Marquis  of  Canterbury.' 

*  And  what  will  your  ladyship  be  ?  '  says  the  prince  ;  *you 
have  but  to  choose  your  place,' 
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*  I,*  says  Beatrix,  *  will  be  mother  of  the  maids  to  the  Queen 
of  his  Majesty  King  James  III.  Vive  le  Roy  ! '  and  she 
made  him  a  great  courtesy,  and  drank  a  part  of  a  glass  of  wine 
in  his  honor. 

*  The  prince  seized  hold  of  the  glass  and  drank  tlie  last  drop 
of  it,'  Castle  wood  said,  *  and  my  mother,  looking  very  anxious, 
rose  up  and  asked  leave  to  retire.  But  that  'Trix  is  my 
mother's  daughter,  Harry,'  Frank  continued,  *  I  don't  know 
what  a  horrid  fear  I  should  have  of  her.  I  wish — I  wish  this 
business  were  over.  You  are  older  than  I  am,  and  wiser,  and 
better,  and  I  owe  you  everything  and  would  die  for  you — 
before  George  I  would  ;  but  I  wish  the  end  of  this  were  come.' 

Neither  of  us  very  likely  passed  a  tranquil  night  ;  horrible 
doubts  and  torments  racked  Esmond's  soul ;  'twas  a  scheme 
of  personal  ambition,  a  daring  stroke  for  a  selfish  end — he 
knew  it.  What  cared  he,  in  his  heart,  who  was  king  ?  Were 
not  his  very  sympathies  and  secret  convictions  on  the  other 
side — on  the  side  of  People,  Parliament,  Freedom?  And 
here  was  he,  engaged  for  a  prince  that  had  scarce  heard  the 
word  liberty  ;  that  priests  and  women,  tj^'ants  of  nature,  both 
made  a  tool  of.  The  misanthrope  was  in  no  better  humor 
after  hearing  that  story,  and  his  grim  face  more  black  and 
yellow  than  ever. 

CHAPTER  X. 

WE    ENTERTAIN   A   VERY     DISTINGUISHED    GUEST    AT 
KENSINGTON. 

Should  any  clew  be  found  to  the  dark  intrigues  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  or  any  historian  be  inclined  to 
follow  it,  'twill  be  discovered,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  not  one 
of  the  great  personages  about  the  queen  had  a  defined  scheme 
of  policy,  independent  of  that  private  and  selfish  interest  which 
each  was  bent  on  pursuing.  St.  John  was  for  St.  John,  and 
Harle}''  for  Oxford,  and  Marlborough  for  John  Churchill, 
alwaj's  ;  and  according  as  they  could  get  help  from  St.  Ger- 
mains  or  Hanover,  they  sent  over  proffers  of  allegiance  to  the 
princes  there,  or  betrayed  one  to  the  other  ;  one  cause,  or  one 
sovereign,  was  as  good  as  another  to  them,  so  that  they  could 
hold  the  best  place  under  him  ;  and  like  Lockitand  Peachem, 
the  Newgate  chiefs  in  the  Rogues'  Opera  Mr.  Gay  wrote 
afterward,  had  each  in  his  hand  documents  and  proofs  of  trea- 
son which  would  hang  the  other,  only  he  did  not  dare  to  use 
the  weapon,  for  fear  of  that  one  which  his  neighbor  also  carried 
in  his  pocket.     Think  of  the  great  Marlborough,  the  greatest 
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subject  in  all  the  world,  a  conqueror  of  princes,  that  had 
marched  victorious  over  Germany,  Flanders,  and  France,  that 
had  given  the  law  to  sovereigns  abroad,  and  been  worshiped 
as  a  divinity  at  home,  forced  to  sneak  out  of  England — his 
credit,  honors,  places  all  taken  from  him  ;  his  friends  in  the 
army  broke  and  ruined  ;  and  flying  before  Harley,  as  abject 
and  powerless  as  a  poor  debtor  before  a  bailiff  with  a  writ.  A 
paper,  of  which  Harley  got  possession,  and  showing  beyond 
doubt  that  the  duke  was  engaged  with  the  Stuart  family,  was 
the  weapon  with  which  the  treasurer  drove  Marlborough  out 
of  the  kingdom.  He  fled  to  Antwerp,  and  began  intriguing 
instantly  on  the  other  side,  and  came  back  to  England,  as  all 
know,  a  Whig  and  a  Hanoverian. 

Though  the  treasurer  turned  out  of  the  army  and  oflice 
every  man,  military  or  civil,  known  to  be  the  duke's  friend, 
and  gave  the  vacant  posts  among  the  Tory  party  ;  he,  too,  was 
playing  the  double  game  between  Hanover  and  St.  Germains, 
awaiting  the  expected  catastrophe  of  the  queen's  death  to  be 
master  of  the  state  and  offer  it  to  either  family  that  should 
bribe  him  best,  or  that  the  nation  should  declare  for.  Which- 
ever the  king  was,  Harley's  object  was  to  reign  over  him  ;  and 
to  this  end  he  supplanted  the  former  famous  favorite,  decried 
the  actions  of  the  war  which  had  made  Marlborough's  name 
illustrious,  and  disdained  no  more  than  the  great  fallen  com- 
petitor of  his  the  meanest  arts,  flatteries,  intimidations,  that 
would  secure  his  power.  If  the  greatest  satirist  the  world  ever 
hath  seen  had  writ  against  Harley,  and  not  for  him,  what  a 
history  had  he  left  behind  of  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  !  But  Swift,  that  scorned  all  mankind,  and  himself 
not  the  least  of  all,  had  this  merit  of  a  faithful  partisan,  that 
he  loved  those  chiefs  who  treated  him  well,  and  stuck  by 
Harley  bravely  in  his  fall,  as  he  gallantly  had  supported  him 
in  his  better  fortune. 

Incomparably  more  brilliant,  more  splendid,  eloquent,  ac- 
complished than  his  rival,  the  great  St.  John  could  be  as  selfish 
as  Oxford  was,  and  could  act  the  double  part  as  skillfully  as 
ambidextrous  Churchill.  He  whose  talk  was  always  of  liberty 
no  more  shrunk  from  using  persecution  and  the  pillory  against 
his  opponents  than  if  he  had  been  at  Lisbon  and  Grand  In- 
quisitor. This  lofty  patriot  was  on  his  knees  at  Hanover  and 
St.  Germains  too  ;  notoriously  of  no  religion,  he  toasted  church 
and  queen  as  boldly  as  the  stupid  Sacheverel,  whom  he  used 
and  laughed  at  ;  and  to  serve  his  turn,  and  to  overthrow  his 
enemy,  he  could  intrigue,  coax,  bully,  wheedle,  fawn  on  the 
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Court  favorite,  and  creep  up  tlie  back  stair  as  silently  as  Ox- 
ford, who  supplanted  Marlborough,  aod  whom  he  himself  sup- 
planted. The  crash  of  my  Lord  Oxford  happened  at  this  very 
time  whereat  my  history  is  now  arrived.  He  was  come  to  the 
very  last  days  of  his  power,  and  the  agent  whom  he  emplo3'ed 
to  overthrow  the  conqueror  of  Blenheim  was  now  engaged  to 
upset  the  conqueror's  conqueror,  and  hand  over  the  staff  of 
government  to  Bolingbroke,  who  had  been  panting  to  hold  it. 

In  expectation  of  the  stroke  that  was  now  preparing,  the 
Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service  were  all  brought  round 
about  Boulogne  in  Picardy,  to  pass  over,  if  need  were,  with 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  ;  the  soldiers  of  France  no  longer,  but 
subjects  of  James  III.,  of  England  and  Ireland  King.  The 
fidelity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Scots  (though  a  most  ac- 
tive, resolute,  and  gallant  Whig  party,  admirably  and  ener- 
getically ordered  and  disciplined,  was  known  to  be  in  Scot- 
land too)  was  notoriously  unshaken  in  their  king.  A  very 
great  body  of  Tory  clergy,  nobility,  and  gentry,  were  public 
partisans  of  the  exiled  prince  ;  and  the  indifferents  might  be 
counted  on  to  cry  King  George  or  King  James,  according  as 
either  should  prevail.  The  queen,  especially  in  her  latter  days, 
inclined  toward  her  own  family.  The  prince  was  lying  actually 
in  London  within  a  stone's  cast  of  his  sister's  palace  ;  the 
first  minister  toppling  to  his  fall,  and  so  tottering  that  the 
weakest  push  of  a  woman's  finger  would  send  him  down  ; 
and  as  for  Bolingbroke,  his  successor,  we  know  on  whose  side 
his  power  and  his  splendid  eloquence  would  be  on  the  day 
when  the  queen  should  appear  openly  before  her  council  and 
say  :  *  This,  my  lords,  is  my  brother  ;  here  is  my  father's 
heir  and  mine  after  me.' 

During  the  whole  of  the  previous  year  tlie  queen  had  had 
many  and  repeated  fits  of  sickness,  fever,  and  lethargy,  and 
her  death  had  been  constantly  looked  for  by  all  her  attendants. 
The  Elector  of  Hanover  had  wished  to  send  his  son,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge — to  pay  his  court  to  his  cousin  the  queen,  the 
Elector  said — in  truth,  to  be  on  the  spot  when  death  should 
close  her  career.  Frightened  perhaps  to  have  such  a  memento 
mori  under  her  royal  eyes,  her  Majesty  had  angrily  forbidden 
the  young  prince's  coming  into  England.  Either  she  desired 
to  keep  the  chances  for  her  brother  open  yet,  or  the  people 
about  her  did  not  wish  to  close  with  the  Whig  candidate  till 
they  could  make  terms  with  him.  The  quarrels  of  her  minis- 
ters before  her  face  at  the  council  board,  the  pricks  of  con- 
science very  likely,  the  importunities  of  her  ministers,  and 
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constant  turmoil  and  agitation  round  about  her,  had  weakened 
and  irritated  the  princess  extremel}^  ;  her  strength  was  giving 
way  under  these  continual  trials  of  her  temper,  and  from  day 
to  day  it  was  expected  slie  must  come  to  a  speedy  end  of  them. 
Just  before  Viscount  Castlewood  and  his  companion  came 
from  France  her  Majesty  was  taken  ill.  The  St.  Antliony's 
fire  broke  out  on  the  royal  legs  ;  there  was  no  hurry  for  the 
presentation  of  the  young  lord  at  Court,  or  that  person  who 
should  appear  under  his  name  ;  and  my  Lord  Viscount's 
wound  breaking  out  opportunely,  he  was  kept  conveniently  in 
his  chamber  until  such  time  as  his  physician  would  allow  him 
to  bend  his  knee  before  the  queen.  At  the  commencement  of 
July  that  influential  lady  with  whom  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  our  party  had  relations  came  frequently  to  visit  her 
young  friend  the  maid  of  honor  at  Kensington,  and  my  Lord 
Viscount  (the  real  or  supposititious),  wlio  was  an  invalid  at 
Lady  Castlewood's  house. 

On  the  27th  day  of  July  the  lady  in  question,  who  held  the 
most  intimate  post  about  the  queen,  came  in  her  chair  from 
the  palace  hard  by,  bringing  to  the  little  party  in  Kensington 
Square  intelligence  of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  final 
blow  had  been  struck,  and  my  Lord  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer 
was  no  longer  treasurer.  The  staff  was  as  yet  given  to  no 
successor,  though  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  man.  And  now  the  time  was  come,  the  Queen's  Abigail 
said  ;  and  now  my  Lord  Castlewood  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  sovereign. 

After  that  scene  which  Lord  Castlewood  witnessed  and  de- 
scribed to  his  cousin,  who  passed  such  a  miserable  night  of 
mortification  and  jealousy  as  he  thought  over  the  transaction, 
no  doubt  the  three  persons  who  were  set  by  nature  as  protec- 
tors over  Beatrix  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  she  must 
be  removed  from  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  desires  toward 
her  were  expressed  only  too  clearly  ;  and  who  was  no  more 
scrupulous  in  seeking  to  gratify  them  than  his  father  had  been 
before  him.  I  suppose  Esmond's  mistress,  her  son,  and  the 
colonel  himself  had  been  all  secretly  debating  this  matter  in 
their  minds,  for  when  Frank  broke  out,  in  his  blunt  way, 
with  :  *  I  think  Beatrix  had  best  be  anywhere  but  here,'  Lady 
Castlewood  said  :  *  I  thank  you,  Frank  ;  I  have  thought  so 
too  '  ;  and  Mr.  Esmond,  though  he  only  remarked  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  speak,  showed  plainly,  by  the  delight  on  his 
countenance,  how  very  agreeable  that  proposal  was  to  him. 

*  One  sees  that  you  think  with  us,  Henry,'  says  the  vis* 
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countess,  with  ever  so  little  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone  :  *  Beatrix  ia 
best  out  of  this  house  while  we  have  our  guest  in  it,  and  as  soon 
as  tliis  morning's  business  is  done  she  ought  to  quit  London.' 

*  What  morning's  business?'  asked  Colonel  Esmond,  not 
knowing  what  had  been  arranged,  though  in  fact  the  stroke 
next  in  importance  to  tl);it  of  bringing  the  prince  and  of  hav- 
ing him  acknowledged  by  the  queen  was  now  being  performed 
at  the  very  moment  we  three  were  conversing  together. 

The  Court  lady  with  whom  our  plan  was  concerted,  and  who 
was  a  chief  agent  in  it,  the  Court  physician,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  were  the  other  two  most  active  participators 
in  our  plan,  had  held  many  councils  in  our  house  at  Kensing- 
ton and  elsewhere  as  to  the  means  best  to  be  adopted  for 
presenting  our  young  adventurer  to  his  sister  the  queen.  The 
simple  and  easy  plan  proposed  by  Colonel  Esmond  had  been 
agreed  to  by  all  parties,  which  was  that  on  some  rather  private 
dajf  when  there  were  not  many  persons  about  the  Court,  the 
prince  should  appear  there  as  my  Lord  Castle  wood,  should  be 
greeted  by  his  sister  in  waiting,  and  led  by  that  other  lady 
into  the  closet  of  the  queen.  And  according  to  her  Majesty's 
health  or  humor,  and  the  circumstances  that  might  arise  dur- 
ing the  interview,  it  was  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
present  at  it,  and  to  the  prince  himself,  whether  he  should  de- 
clare that  it  was  the  queen's  own  brother,  or  the  brother  of 
Beatrix  Esmond,  who  kissed  her  royal  hand.  And  this  plan 
being  determined  on,  we  were  all  waiting  in  very  much  anx- 
iety for  the  day  and  signal  of  execution. 

Two  mornings  after  that  supper,  it  being  the  2'7th  day  of 
July,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  breakfasting  with  Lady  Castle- 
wood  and  her  family,  and  the  meal  scarce  over.  Dr.  A.'s 
coach  drove  up  to  our  house  at  Kensington,  and  the  doctor 
appeared  among  the  party  there,  enlivening  a  rather  gloomy 
company  ;  for  the  mother  and  daughter  had  had  words  in 
the  morning  in  respect  to  the  transactions  of  that  supper, 
and  other  adventures  perhaps,  and  on  the  day  succeeding. 
Beatrix's  haught}^  spirit  brooked  remonstrances  from  no  supe- 
rior, much  less  from  her  mother,  the  gentlest  of  creatures,  whom 
the  girl  commanded  rather  than  obeyed.  And  feeling  she  was 
wrong,  and  that  by  a  thousand  coquetries  (which  she  could  no 
more  help  exercising  on  every  man  that  came  near  her  tlian 
the  sun  can  help  shining  on  great  and  small)  she  had  provoked 
the  prince's  dangerous  admiration,  and  allured  him  to  the  ex- 
pression of  it,  she  was  only  the  more  willful  and  imperious 
the  more  she  felt  her  error. 
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To  this  party,  the  prince  being  served  with  chocolate  in  his 
bedchamber,  where  he  lay  late  sleeping  away  the  fumes  of  his 
wine,  the  doctor  came,  and  by  the  urgent  and  startling  nature 
of  his  news,  dissipated  instantly  that  private  and  minor  un- 
pleasantry  under  which  the  family  of  Castle  wood  was  laboring. 

He  asked  for  the  guest ;  the  guest  was  above  in  his  own 
apartment  ;  he  bade  M.  Baptiste  go  up  to  his  master  instantl}^, 
and  request  that  my  Lord  Viscount  Gastlewood  would 
straightway  put  his  uniform  on,  and  come  away  in  the  doctor's 
coach  now  at  the  door. 

He  then  informed  Madam  Beatrix  what  her  part  of  the 
comedy  was  to  be.  *  In  half  an  hour,'  says  he,  *  her  Majesty 
and  her  favorite  lady  will  take  the  air  in  the  cedar  walk  behind 
the  new  banqueting  house.  Her  Majesty  will  be  drawn  in  a 
garden  chair,  Madam  Beatrix  Esmond  and  her  brother ^  my  Lord 
Viscount  Gastlewood,  will  be  walking  in  the  private  garden 
(here  is  Lady  Masham's  key),  and  will  come  unawares  upon  the 
royal  party.  The  man  that  draws  the  chair  will  retire,  and 
leave  the  queen,  the  favorite,  and  the  maid  of  honor  and  her 
brother  together  ;  Mistress  Beatrix  will  present  her  brother, 
and  then  ! — and  then  my  Lord  Bishop  will  pray  for  the  result 
of  the  interview,  and  his  Scots  clerk  will  say  Amen  !  Quick, 
put  on  your  hood.  Madam  Beatrix  ;  why  doth  not  his  Majesty 
come  down  ?  Such  another  chance  may  not  present  itself  for 
months  again,' 

The  prince  was  late  and  lazy,  and  indeed  had  all  but,  lost 
that  chance  through  his  indolence.  The  queen  was  actually 
about  to  leave  the  garden  just  when  the  party  reached  it  ;  the 
doctor,  the  bishop,  the  maid  of  honor,  and  her  brother  went 
off  together  in  the  physician's  coach,  and  had  been  gone  half 
an  hour  when  Colonel  Esmond  came  to  Kensington  Square. 

The  news  of  this  errand,  on  which  Beatrix  was  gone,  of 
course  for  a  moment  put  all  thoughts  of  private  jealousy  out  of 
Colonel  Esmond's  head.  In  half  an  hour  more  the  coach  re- 
turned ;  the  bishop  descended  from  it  first,  and  gave  his  arm 
to  Beatrix,  who  now  came  out.  His  lordship  went  back  into 
the  carriage  again,  and  the  maid  of  honor  entered  the  house 
alone.  We  were  all  gazing  at  her  from  the  upper  window,  try- 
ing to  read  from  her  countenance  the  result  of  the  interview 
from  which  she  had  just  come. 

She  came  into  the  drawing  room  in  a  great  tremor  and  very 
pale  ;  she  asked  for  a  glass  of  water  as  her  mother  went  to  meet 
her,  and  after  drinking  that  and  putting  off  her  hood,  she  be- 
gan to  speak.     *  We  may  all  hope  for  the  best,'  says  she  j  *  it 
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has  cost  the  queen  a  fit.     Her  Majesty  was  in  her  chair  in  the 

cedar  walk,  accompanied  only  by  Lady ,  when  we  entered 

by  the  private  wicket  from  the  west  side  of  the  garden,  and 
turned  toward  her,  the  doctor  following  us.  They  waited  in 
a  side  walk  hidden  by  the  shrubs,  as  we  advanced  toward  the 
chair.  My  heart  throbbed  so  I  scarce  could  speak  ;  but  ray 
prince  whispered,  "  Courage,  Beatrix,"  and  marched  on  with  a 
steady  step.  His  face  was  a  little  flushed,  but  he  was  not 
afraid  of  the  danger.  He  who  fought  so  bravely  at  Malplaquet 
fears  nothing.'  Esmond  and  Castle  wood  looked  at  each  other 
at  this  compliment,  neither  liking  the  sound  of  it. 

*  The  prince  uncovered,'  Beatrix  continued,  *  and  I  saw  the 
queen  turning  round  to  Lady  Masham,  as  if  asking  who  these 
two  were.  Her  Majesty  looked  very  pale  and  ill,  and  then 
flushed  up  ;  the  favorite  made  us  a  signal  to  advance,  and  I 
went  up,  leading  my  prince  by  the  hand,  quite  close  to  the 
chair  :  "  Your  Majesty  will  give  my  Lord  Viscount  your  hand 
to  kiss,"  says  her  lady,  and  the  queen  put  out  her  hand,  which 
the  prince  kissed,  kneeling  on  his  knee — he  who  should  kneel 
to  no  mortal  man  or  woman. 

* "  You  have  been  long  from  England,  my  lord,"  saj^s  the 
queen  ;  "  why  were  you  not  here  to  give  a  home  to  your 
mother  and  sister  ?  " 

*  "  I  am  come,  madam,  to  stay  now,  if  the  queen  desires 
me,"  says  the  prince,  with  another  low  bow. 

*"  You  have  taken  a  foreign  wife,  my  lord,  and  a  foreign 
religion  ;  was  not  that  of  England  good  enough  for  you  ?  " 

* "  In  returning  to  my  father's  church,"  says  the  prince,  "  I 
do  not  love  my  mother  the  less,  nor  am  I  the  less  faithful 
servant  of  your  Majesty." 

*  Here,'  says  Beatrix,  *  the  favorite  gave  me  a  little  signal 
with  her  hand  to  fall  back,  which  I  did,  though  I  died  to  hear 
what  should  pass  ;  and  whispered  something  to  the  queen, 
which  made  her  Majesty  start  and  utter  one  or  two  words  in  a 
hurried  manner,  looking  toward  the  prince,  and  catching  hold 
with  her  hand  of  the  arm  of  her  chair.  He  advanced  still  nearer 
toward  it  ;  he  began  to  speak  very  rapidly,  I  caught  the  words, 
"  Father,  blessing,  forgiveness,"  and  then  presently  the  prince 
fell  on  his  knees,  took  from  his  breast  a  paper  he  had  there, 
handed  it  to  the  queen,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  it,  flung  up 
both  her  arms  with  a  scream,  and  took  away  that  hand  nearest 
the  prince,  and  which  he  endeavored  to  kiss.  He  went  on 
speaking  with  great  animation  of  gesture,  now  clasping  his 
hands  together  on  his  heart,  now  opening  them  as  though  to 
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say  :  "  I  am  here,  your  brother,  in  your  power."  Lady  Masham 
ran  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  chair,  kneeling  too,  and 
speaking  with  great  energy.  She  clasped  the  queen's  hand 
on  her  side,  and  picked  up  the  paper  her  Majesty  had  let  fall. 
The  prince  rose  and  made  a  further  speech  as  though  he  would 
go  ;  the  favorite  on  the  other  hand  urging  her  mistress,  and. 
then,  running  back  to  the  prince,  brought  him  back  once  more 
close  to  the  chair.  Again  he  knelt  down  and  took  the  queen's 
hand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw,  kissing  it  a  hundred  times, 
my  lady  all  the  time,  with  sobs  and  supplications,  speaking 
over  the  chair.  This  while  the  queen  sat  with  a  stupefied 
look,  crumpling  the  paper  with  one  hand,  as  my  prince  embraced 
the  other  ;  then  of  a  sudden  she  uttered  several  piercing  shrieks 
and  burst  into  a  great  fit  of  hysteric  tears  and  laughter. 
"  Enough, enough,  sir, for  this  time,"  I  heard  Lady  Masliam  say, 
and  the  chairman,  who  had  withdrawn  round  the  banquet- 
ing room,  came  back,  alarmed  bythe  cries.  "  Quick,"  says  Lady 
Masham,  "get  some  help,"  and  I  ran  toward  the  doctor, 
who,  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  came  up  instantly.  Lady 
Masham  whispered  the  prince  he  might  hope  for  the  very  best; 
and  to  be  ready  to-morrow  ;  and  he  hath  gone  away  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester's  house  to  meet  several  of  his  friends 
there.  And  so  the  great  stroke  is  struck,'  says  Beatrix,  going 
down  on  her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands.  *  God  save  the 
king  !     God  save  the  king  ! ' 

Beatrix's  tale  told,  and  the  young  lady  herself  calmed  some- 
what of  her  agitation,  we  asked  witli  regard  to  the  prince, 
who  was  absent  with  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  were  informed 
that  'twas  likely  he  might  remain  abroad  the  whole  day. 
Beatrix's  three  kinsfolk  -looked  at  one  another  at  this  intelli- 
gence ;  'twas  clear  the  same  thought  was  passing  through  the 
minds  of  all. 

But  who  should  begin  to  break  the  news  ?  M.  Baptiste, 
that  is  Frank  Castlewood,  turned  very  red,  and  looked  toward 
Esmond  ;  the  colonel  bit  his  lips,  and  fairly  beat  a  retreat 
into  the  window  ;  it  was  Lady  Castlewood  that  opened  upon 
Beatrix  with  the  news  which  we  knew  would  do  anything  but 
please  her. 

*  We  are  glad,'  says  she  taking  her  daughter's  hand,  and 
speaking  in  a  gentle  voice,  *  that  the  guest  is  away.' 

Beatrix  drew  back  in  an  instant,  looking  round  her  at  ua 
three,  and  as  if  divining  a  danger.  *  Why  glad  ?'  says  she, 
her  breast  beginning  to  heave ;  *  are  you  so  soon  tired  of 
him?' 
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*  We  think  one  of  us  is  devilishly  too  fond  of  him,'  cries 
out  Frank  Castlewood. 

*  And  which  is  it — you,  my  lord,  or  is  it  mamma,  who  is 
jealous  because  he  drinks  my  health  ?  or  is  it  the  head  of  the 
family  [here  she  turned  with  an  imperious  look  toward 
Colonel  Esmond]  who  has  taken  of  late  to  preach  the  king 
sermons  ?' 

*  We  do  not  say  you  are  too  free  with  his  Majesty.' 

*  I  thank  you,  madam,'  says  Beatrix,  with  a  toss  of  the  head 
and  a  courtesy. 

But  her  mother  continued  with  very  great  calmness  and 
dignity  :  *  At  least  we  have  not  said  so,  though  we  might, 
were  it  possible  for  a  mother  to  say  such  words  to  her  own 
daughter,  your  father's  daughter.' 

^ Eh?  mon  phrCy  breaks  out  Beatrix,  *was  no  better  tlian 
other  persons'  fathers.'  And  again  she  looked  toward  the 
colonel. 

We  all  felt  a  shock  as  she  uttered  those  two  or  three  French 
words  ;  her  manner  was  exactly  imitated  from  that  of  our 
foreign  guest. 

*  You  had  not  learned  to  speak  French  a  month  ago,  Beatrix,' 
says  her  mother  sadly,  *nor  to  speak  ill  of  your  father.' 

Beatrix,  no  doubt,  saw  that  slip  she  had  made  in  her  flurry, 
for  she  blushed  crimson.  *I  have  learned  to  honor  the  king,' 
says  she,  drawing  up,  *  and  'twere  as  well  that  others  suspected 
neither  his  Majesty  nor  me.' 

*  If  you  respected  your  mother  a  little  more,'  Frank  said, 
*  'Trix,  you  would  do  yourself  no  hurt.' 

*  I  am  no  child,'  says  she,  turning  round  on  him  ;  *  we  have 
lived  very  well  these  five  years  without  the  benefit  of  your 
advice  or  example,  and  I  intend  to  take  neither  now.  AVhy 
does  not  the  head  of  tlie  house  speak  ? '  she  went  on  ;  *  he  rules 
everything  here.  When  his  chaplain  has  done  singing  the 
psalms  will  his  lordship  deliver  the  sermon  ?  I  am  tired  of 
the  psalms.'  Tlie  prince  had  used  almost  the  very  same  words 
in  regard  to  Colonel  Esmond  that  the  imprudent  girl  repeated 
in  her  wrath. 

*You  show  yourself  a  very  apt  scholar,  madam,'  saj'S  the 
colonel;  and,  turning  to  his  mistress,  *Did  your  guest  use 
these  words  in  your  ladyship's  hearing,  or  was  it  to  Beatrix 
in  private  that  he  was  pleased  to  impart  his  opinion  regarding 
my  tiresome  sermon  ? ' 

*  Have  you  seen  him  alone  ?'  cries  my  lord,  starting  up  with 
an  oath  ;  *by  God,  have  you  seen  him  alone  ?' 
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*  Were  he  here  you  wouldn't  dare  so  to  insult  me  ;  no,  you 
would  not  dare  ! '  cries  Frank's  sister.  '  Keep  your  oaths,  my 
lord,  for  your  wife  ;  we  are  not  used  here  to  such  language. 
Till  you  came  there  used  to  be  kindness  between  me  and 
mamma  ;  and  I  cared  for  her  when  you  never  did,  when  you 
were  away  for  years  with  your  horses  and  your  mistress  and 
your  popish  wife.' 

*By ,'  says  my  lord,  rapping  out  another  oath,  *  Clotilda 

is  an  angel  ;  how  dare  you  say  a  word  against  Clotilda  ? ' 

Colonel  Esmond  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile  to  see  how 
easy  Frank's  attack  was  drawn  off  by  that  feint.  *  I  fancy 
Clotilda  is  not  the  subject  in  hand,'  says  Mr.  Esmond  rather 
scornfully  ;  *  her  ladyship  is  at  Paris,  a  hundred  leagues  off, 
preparing  baby  linen.  It  is  about  my  Lord  Castlewood's 
sister,  and  not  his  wife,  tlie  question  is.' 

*He  is  not  my  Lord  Castlewood,'  says  Beatrix,  *and  he 
knows  he  is  not ;  he  is  Colonel  Francis  Esmond's  son,  and  no 
more,  and  he  wears  a  false  title  ;  and  he  lives  on  another  man's 
land,  and  he  knows  it.'  Here  was  another  desperate  sally  of 
the  poor  beleaguered  garrison,  and  an  alerte  in  another  quarter. 

*  Again  I  beg  your  pardon,'  says  Esmond.  *  If  there  are  no 
proofs  of  my  claim,  I  have  no  claim.  If  my  father  acknowl- 
edged no  heir,  yours  was  his  lawful  successor,  and  my  Lord 
Castlewood  hath  as  good  a  right  to  his  rank  and  small  estate 
as  any  man  in  England.  But  that  again  is  not  the  question, 
as  you  know  very  well  ;  let  us  bring  our  talk  back  to  it,  as 
you  will  have  me  meddle  in  it.  And  I  will  give  you  frankly 
my  opinion  that  a  house  where  a  prince  lies  all  day,  who 
respects  no  woman,  is  no  house  for  a  young  unmarried  lady; 
that  you  were  better  in  the  country  than  here  ;  that  he  is  here 
on  a  great  end,  from  which  no  folly  should  divert  him  ;  and 
that,  having  nobly  done  your  part  of  this  morning,  Beatrix, 
you  should  retire  off  the  scene  a  while  and  leave  it  to  the  other 
actors  of  the  play.' 

As  the  colonel  spoke  with  a  perfect  calmness  and  politeness, 
such  as  'tis  to  be  hoped  he  hath  always  shown  to  women,*  his 

♦  My  dear  father  saith  quite  truly  that  his  manner  toward  our  sex  was  uniformly 
courteous.  From  my  infancy  upward  he  treated  me  with  an  extreme  gentleness  as 
though  I  was  a  little  lady.  I  can  scarce  remember  (though  I  tried  him  often)  ever 
hearing  a  rough  word  from  him,  nor  was  he  less  grave  and  kind  in  his  manner  to  the 
humblest  negresses  on  his  estate.  He  was  familiar  with  no  one  except  my  mother,  and 
it  was  delightful  to  witness  up  to  the  very  last  days  the  confidence  between  them.  He 
was  obeyed  eagerly  by  all  under  him ;  and  my  mother  and  all  her  household  lived 
in  a  constant  emulation  to  please  him,  and  quite  a  terror  lest  in  any  way  they  should 
offend  him.  He  was  the  humblest  man  with  all  this  :  the  least  exacting,  the  most 
easily  contented  ;  and  Mr.  Benson,  our  minister  at  Castlewood,  who  attended  him  at 
the  last,  ever  said  ,  '  I  know  not  what  Colonel  Esmond's  doctrine  was,  but  his  life  and 
death  were  tboee  of  a  devout  Christian. '—R.  £.  Wi 
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mistress  stood  by  him  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  Frank 
Castlewood  on  the  other,  hemming  in  poor  Beatrix  that  was 
behind  it,  and,  as  it  were,  surrounding  her  with  our  approaches. 
Having  twice  sallied  out  and  been  beaten  back,  she  now,  as 
I  expected,  tried  the  ultima  ratio  of  women,  and  had  recourse 
to  tears.  Her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  them  ;  I  never  could 
bear  in  her,  nor  in  any  woman,  that  expression  of  pain.  *  I  am 
alone,'  sobbed  she  ;  '  you  are  three  against  me — my  brother, 
my  mother,  and  you.  What  have  I  done  that  you  should 
speak  and  look  so  unkindly  at  me?  Is  it  my  fault  that  the 
prince  should,  as  you  say,  admire  me  ?  Did  I  bring  him  here  ? 
Did  I  do  aught  but  what  you  bade  me  in  making  him  welcome  ? 
Did  you  not  tell  me  that  our  duty  was  to  die  for  him  ?  Did 
you  not  teach  me,  mother,  night  and  morning  to  pray  for  the 
king  before  even  ourselves  ?  Wiiat  would  you  have  of  me, 
cousin,  for  you  are  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  against  me  ? — I 
know  you  are,  sir,  and  that  my  mother  and  brother  are  acting 
but  as  you  bid  them — whither  would  you  have  me  go  ? ' 

*  I  would  but  remove  from  the  prince,'  says  Esmond  gravely, 
*  a  dangerous  temptation  ;  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  you 
would  yield  ;  I  would  only  have  him  free  of  it.  Your  honor 
needs  no  guardian,  please  God,  but  his  imprudence  doth.  He 
is  so  far  removed  from  all  women  by  his  rank  that  his  pur- 
suit of  them  cannot  but  be  unlawful.  We  would  remove  the 
dearest  and  fairest  of  our  family  from  the  chance  of  that  insult, 
and  that  is  why  we  would  have  you  go,  dear  Beatrix.' 

*  Harry  speaks  like  a  book,'  says  Frank,  with   one  of  his 

oaths,  *  and  by ,  every  word  he  saith  is  true.    You  can't  help 

being  handsome,  'Trix  ;  no  more  can  the  prince  help  follow- 
ing you.  My  counsel  is  that  you  go  out  of  harm's  way  ;  for, 
by  the  Lord,  were  the  prince  to  play  any  tricks  with  you,  king 
as  he  is,  or  is  to  be,  Harry  Esmond  and  I  would  have  justice 
of  him.' 

'  Are  not  two  such  champions  enough  to  guard  me  ?  '  says 
Beatrix,  something  sorrowfully  ;  *  sure,  with  you  two  watch- 
ing,  no  evil  could  happen  to  me.' 

*  In  faith,  I  think  not,  Beatrix,'  says  Colonel  Esmond  ;  *  nor 
if  the  prince  knew  us  would  he  try.' 

*  But  does  he  know  you  ?  '  interposed  Lady  Esmond,  very 
quiet.  *  He  comes  of  a  country  where  the  pursuit  of  kings  'm 
thought  no  dishonor  to  a  woman.  Let  us  go,  dearest  Beatrix. 
Shall  we  go  to  Walcote  or  to  Castlewood  ?  We  are  best  away 
from  the  city  ;  and  when  the  prince  is  acknowledged,  and  our 
champions  have  restored  him,  and  he  hath  hia  owo  Iw^use  at 
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St.  James'  or  Windsor,  we  can  come  back  to  ours  here.     Do 
you  not  think  so,  Harry  and  Frank  ? ' 

Frank  and  Harry  thought  with  lier,  you  may  be  sure. 

*  We  will  go,  then,'  says  Beatrix,  turning  a  little  pale  ; 
*  Lady  Masham  is  to  give  me  warning  to-niglit  how  her  Majesty 
is,  and  to-morrow ' 

*  I  think  we  had  best  go  to-day,  my  dear,'  says  my  Lady 
Castlewood  ;  *  we  might  have  the  coach  and  sleep  at  Houns- 
low,  and  reach  home  to-morrow.  'Tis  twelve  o'clock  ;  bid 
the  coach,  cousin,  be  ready  at  one.' 

*  For  shame  ! '  burst  out  Beatrix,  in  a  passion  of  tears  and 
mortification.  *  You  disgrace  me  by  your  cruel  precautions  ; 
my  own  mother  is  the  first  to  suspect  me,  and  would  take  me 
away  as  my  jailer.  I  will  not  go  with  you,  mother  ;  I  will  go  as 
no  one's  prisoner.  If  I  wanted  to  deceive,  do  you  think  I  could 
find  no  means  of  evading  you  ?  My  family  suspects  me.  As 
those  mistrust  me  that  ought  to  love  me  most,  let  me  leave  them  ; 
I  will  go,  but  I  will  go  alone  ;  to  Castlewood  be  it.  I  have 
been  unhappy  there  and  lonely  enough  ;  let  me  go  back,  but 
spare  me  at  least  the  humiliation  of  setting  a  watch  over  my 
misery,  which  is  a  trial  I  can't  bear.  Let  me  go  when  you  will, 
but  alone,  or  not  at  all.  You  three  can  stay  and  triumph  over 
my  unhappiness,  and  I  will  bear  it  as  I  have  borne  it  before. 
Let  my  jailer  in  chief  go  order  the  coach  that  is  to  take  me 
away.  I  thank  you,  Henry  Esmond,  for  your  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy. All  my  life  long  I'll  thank  you,  and  remember  j^ou, 
and  you,  brother,  and  you,  mother,  how  shall  I  show  my  grati- 
tude to  you  for  your  careful  defense  of  my  honor  ?  ' 

She  swept  out  of  the  room  with  the  air  of  an  empress,  fling- 
ing glances  of  defiance  at  us  all,  and  leaving  us  conquerors  of 
the  field,  but  scared,  and  almost  ashamed  of  our  victory.  It 
did  indeed  seem  hard  and  cruel  that  we  three  should  have  con- 
spired the  banishment  and  humiliation  of  that  fair  creature. 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  ;  'twas  not  the  first  stroke 
by  many  of  our  actions  in  that  unlucky  time,  which,  being  done, 
we  wished  undone.  We  agreed  it  was  best  she  should  go 
alone,speaking  stealthily  to  one  another,  and  under  our  breaths, 
like  persons  engaged  in  an  act  they  felt  ashamed  hi  doing. 

In  a  half  hour,  it  might  be,  after  our  talk  slie  came  back, 
her  countenance  wearing  the  same  defiant  air  which  it  had 
borne  when  she  left  us.  She  held  a  shagreen  case  in  her  hand  ; 
Esmond  knew  it  as  containing  his  diamonds  which  he  had  given 
to  her  for  her  marriage  with  Duke  Hamilton,  and  which  she  had 
worn  so  splendidly  on  the  inauspicious  night  of  the  prince's 
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arrival.  *  I  have  brought  back,'  says  she,  *  to  the  Marquis  of 
Esmond  the  present  he  deigned  to  make  me  in  days  when  h« 
trusted  me  better  than  now.  I  will  never  accept  a  benefit  or  a 
kindness  from  Henry  Esmond  more,  and  I  give  back  these 
family  diamonds,  which  belonged  to  one  king's  mistress,  to  the 
gentleman  that  suspected  I  would  be  another.  Have  you  been 
upon  your  message  of  coach  caller,  my  Lord  Marquis  ?  Will 
you  send  your  valet  to  see  that  I  do  not  run  away  ? '  Wo 
were  right,  yet,  by  her  manner,  she  had  put  us  all  in  the 
wrong  ;  we  were  conquerors,  yet  the  honors  of  the  day  seemed 
to  be  with  the  poor  oppressed  girl. 

That  luckless  box  containing  the  stones  had  first  been  orna- 
mented with  a  baron's  coronet,  when  Beatrix  was  engaged  to 
the  young  gentleman  from  whom  she  parted,  and  afterward 
the  gilt  crown  of  a  duchess  figured  on  the  cover,  which  also 
poor  Beatrix  was  destined  never  to  wear.  Lady  Castlewood 
opened  the  case  mechanically  and  scarce  tliinking  what  she  did, 
and  behold,  besides  the  diamonds,  Esmond's  present,  there  lay 
in  the  box  the  enameled  miniature  of  the  late  duke,  which 
Beatrix  had  laid  aside  with  her  mourning  when  the  king  came 
into  the  house,  and  which  the  poor  heedless  thing  very  likely 
had  forgotten. 

*Do  you  leave  this  too,  Beatrix?'  says  her  mother,  taking 
the  miniature  out,  and  with  a  cruelty  she  did  not  very  often 
show  ;  but  there  are  some  moments  when  the  tenderest  women 
are  cruel,  and  some  triumphs  wliicli  angels  can't  forego.* 

Having  delivered  this  stab.  Lady  Esmond  was  frightened  at 
the  effect  of  her  blow.  It  went  to  poor  Beatrix's  heart  ;  she 
flushed  up  and  passed  a  handkerchief  across  her  eyes,  and 
kissed  the  miniature  and  put  it  into  her  bosom.  *  I  had  for- 
got it,'  says  she  ;  *  my  injury  made  me  forget  my  grief  ;  my 
mother  has  recalled  both  to  me.  Farewell,  mother  ;  I  think  I 
never  can  forgive  you  ;  something  hath  broke  between  us  that 
no  tears  nor  years  can  repair.  I  always  said  I  was  alone  ;  j^ou 
never  loved  me,  never — and  were  jealous  of  me  from  the  time 
I  sat  on  my  father's  knee.  Let  me  go  away,  the  sooner  the 
better  ;  I  can  bear  to  be  with  you  no  more.' 

*Go,  child,'  says  her  mother,  still  very  stern  ;  *go  and  bend 
your  proud  knees  and  ask  forgiveness  ;  go  pray  in  solitude  for 
humility  and  repentance.  'Tis  not  your  reproaclies  that  make 
me  unhappy,  'tis  your  hard  heart,  my  poor  Beatrix  ;  may  God 
soften  it  and  teach  you  one  day  to  feel  for  your  mother.' 

♦  This  remark  shows  how  unjustly  and  contemptuously  even  the  best  of  men  will 
Bonnetimes  judge  of  our  sex.  Lady  Esmond  had  no  intention  of  triumphing  over  her 
uaughter,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone  pointed  out  her  deplorable  wrong,— R.  £. 


I 
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If  my  mistress  was  cruel,  at  least  she  never  could  be  got  to 
own  as  much.  Her  haughtiness  quite  overtopped  Beatrix's  ; 
and  it"  the  girl  had  a  proud  spirit  I  very  much  fear  it  came  to 
her  by  inheritance. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

OUR  GUEST  QUITS  US  AS  NOT  BEING  HOSPITABLE  ENOUGH. 

Beatrix's  departure  took  place  within  an  hour,  her  maid 
going  with  her  in  the  post  chaise,  and  a  man  armed  on  the 
coach  box  to  prevent  any  danger  of  the  road.  Esmond  and 
Frank  thought  of  escorting  the  carriage,  but  she  indignantly 
refused  their  company,  and  another  man  was  sent  to  follow 
the  coach,  and  not  to  leave  it  till  it  had  passed  over  Hounslow 
Heath  on  the  next  day.  And  these  two  forming  the  whole  of 
Lady  Castlewood's  male  domestics,  Mr.  Esmond's  faithful 
John  Lockw^ood  came  to  wait  on  his  mistress  during  their  ab- 
sence, though  he  would  have  preferred  to  escort  Mrs.  Lucy, 
his  sweetheart,  on  her  journey  into  the  country. 

We  had  a  gloomy  and  silent  meal ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  dark- 
ness was  over  the  house  since  the  bright  face  of  Beatrix  had 
been  withdrawn  from  it.  In  the  afternoon  came  a  message 
from  the  favorite  to  relieve  us  somewhat  from  this  despond- 
ency. *  The  queen  hath  been  much  shaken,'  the  note  said  ; 
*  she  is  better  now,  and  all  things  will  go  well.  Let  my  Lord 
Castlewood  be  ready  against  we  send  for  him.' 

At  night  there  came  a  second  billet :  *  There  hath  been  a 
great  battle  in  council ;  Lord  Treasurer  hath  broke  his  staff, 
and  hath  fallen  never  to  rise  again  ;  no  successor  is  appointed. 
Lord  B.  receives  a  great  Whig  company  to-night  at  Golden 
Square.  If  he  is  trimming,  others  are  true  ;  the  queen  hath 
no  more  fits,  but  is  abed  now  and  more  quiet.  Be  ready 
against  morning,  when  I  still  hope  all  will  be  well.' 

The  prince  came  home  shortly  after  the  messenger  who  bore 
this  billet  had  left  the  house.  His  Royal  Highness  was  so 
much  the  better  for  the  bishop's  liquor  that  to  talk  affairs  to 
him  now  was  of  little  service.  He  was  helped  to  the  royal 
bed;  he  called  Castlewood  familiarly  by  his  own  name;  he 
quite  forgot  the  part  upon  the  acting  of  which  his  crown,  his 
safety  depended.  'Twas  lucky  that  my  Lady  Castlewood's 
servants  were  out  of  the  way,  and  only  those  heard  him  who 
would  not  betray  him.  He  inquired  after  the  adorable  Beatrix 
with  a  royal  hiccough  in  his  voice  ;  he  was  easily  got  to  bed, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  plunged  in  that  deep  slumber  and  for- 
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getfulness  with  which  Bacchus  rewards  the  votaries  of  that 
god.  We  wislied  Beatrix  had  been  ther^  to  see  him  in  his 
cups.     We  regretted,  perhaps,  that  she  was  gone. 

One  of  the  party  at  Kensington  Square  was  fool  enougli  to 
ride  to  Hounslow  that  night,  coram  latronibuSy  and  to  the  inn 
which  the  family  used  ordinarily  in  their  journeys  out  of  Lon- 
don. Esmond  desired  my  landlord  not  to  acquaint  Madam 
Beatrix  with  his  coming,  and  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of 
passing  by  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  she  lay  with  her 
maid,  and  of  watching  her  chariot  set  forth  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. He  saw  her  smile  and  slip  money  into  the  man's  hand 
who  was  ordered  to  ride  behind  the  coach  as  far  as  Bagshot. 
The  road  being  open,  and  the  other  servant  armed,  it  ap- 
peared she  dispensed  with  the  escort  of  a  second  domestic  ; 
and  this  fellow,  bidding  his  young  mistress  adieu  with  many 
bows,  went  and  took  a  pot  of  ale  in  the  kitchen,  and  returned 
in  company  with  his  brother  servant,  John  Coachman,  and  his 
horses,  back  to  London. 

They  were  not  a  mile  out  of  Hounslow  when  the  two 
worthies  stopped  for  more  drink,  and  here  they  were  scared  by 
seeing  Colonel  Esmond  gallop  by  them.  The  man  said  in 
reply  to  Colonel  Esmond's  stern  question  that  his  young  mis- 
tress had  sent  her  duty  ;  only  that,  no  other  message  ;  she 
had  had  a  very  good  night,  and  would  reach  Castlewood  by 
nightfall.  The  colonel  had  no  time  for  further  colloquy,  and 
galloped  on  swiftly  to  London,  having  business  of  great  impor- 
tance there,  as  my  reader  very  well  knoweth.  The  thought 
of  Beatrix  riding  away  from  the  danger  soothed  his  mind  not 
a  little.  His  horse  was  at  Kensington  Square  (honest  Dapple 
knew  the  way  thither  well  enough)  before  the  tipsy  guest  of 
last  night  was  awake  and  sober. 

The  account  of  the  previous  evening  was  known  all  over  the 
town  earl}^  next  day.  A  violent  altercation  had  taken  place 
before  the  queen  in  the  council  chamber  ;  and  all  the  coffee- 
houses had  their  version  of  the  quarrel.  The  news  brought 
my  Lord  Bishop  early  to  Kensington  Square,  where  he  awaited 
the  waking  of  his  royal  master  above  stairs,  and  spoke  confi- 
dently of  having  him  proclaimed  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  heir 
to  the  throne  before  that  day  was  over.  The  bishop  had 
entertained  on  the  previous  afternoon  certain  of  the  most 
influential  gentlemen  of  the  true  British  party.  His  Royal 
Highness  had  charmed  all,  both  Scots  and  English,  papists 
and  Churchmen.  '  Even  Quakers,'  says  he,  *  were  at  our  meet- 
ing J  and,  if  the  stranger  took  a  little  too  much  British  punch 
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and  ale,  lie  will  soon  grow  more  accustomed  to  those  liquors  ; 
and  my  Lord  Castlewood,'  says  the  bishop,  with  a  laugh,  *  must 
bear  the  cruel  charge  of  having  been  tor  once  in  his  life  a 
little  tipsy.  He  toasted  your  lovely  sister  a  dozen  times,  at 
which  we  all  laughed,'  says  the  bishop,  *  admiring  so  much 
fraternal  affection.  Where  is  that  charming  nymph,  and 
why  doth  she  not  adorn  your  ladyship's  tea  table  with  her 
bright  eyes  ? ' 

Her  lad^^ship  said  dryly  that  Beatrix  was  not  at  home  that 
morning  ;  my  Lord  Bishop  was  too  busy  with  great  affairs  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
lady,  however  beautiful. 

We  were  yet  at  table  when  Dr.  A.  came  from  the  palace 
with  a  look  of  great  alarm  ;  the  shocks  the  queen  had  had  the 
day  before  had  acted  on  her  severely  ;  he  had  been  sent  for, 
and  had  ordered  her  to  be  blooded.  The  surgeon  of  Long 
Acre  had  come  to  cup  the  queen,  and  her  Majesty  was  now 
more  easy,  and  breathed  more  freely.  What  made  us  start  at 
the  name  of  Mr.  Ayme  ?  '  II  faut  etre  aimable  pour  etre  aime,' 
says  the  merry  doctor  ;  Esmond  pulled  his  sleeve,  and  bade 
him  hush.  It  was  to  Ayme's  house,  after  his  fatal  duel,  that 
my  dear  Lord  Castle  wood,  Frank's  father,  had  been  carried 
to  die. 

No  second  visit  could  be  paid  to  the  queen  on  that  day  at 
any  rate  ;  and  when  our  guest  above  gave  his  signal  that  he 
was  awake,  the  doctor,  the  bishop,  and  Colonel  Esmond  waited 
upon  the  prince's  levee,  and  brought  him  their  news,  cheerful 
or  dubious.  The  doctor  had  to  go  away  presently,  but  prom- 
ised to  keep  the  prince  constantly  acquainted  with  what  was 
taking  place  at  the  palace  hard  by.  His  counsel  was,  and  the 
bishop's,  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  queen's  malady  took  a  favor- 
able turn,  the  prince  should  be  introduced  to  her  bedside  ;  the 
council  summoned  ;  the  guard  at  Kensington  and  St.  James', 
of  which  two  regiments  were  to  be  entirely  relied  on,  and  one 
known  not  to  be  hostile,  would  declare  for  the  prince,  as  the 
queen  would  before  the  lords  of  her  council,  designating  him 
as  the  heir  to  her  throne. 

With  locked  doors,  and  Colonel  Esmond  acting  as  secretary, 
the  prince  and  his  Lordship  of  Rochester  passed  many  hours 
of  this  day  composing  Proclamations  and  Addresses  to  the 
country,  to  the  Scots,  to  the  Clergy,  to  the  People  of  London 
and  England,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  exile  descendant 
of  three  sovereigns,  and  his  acknowledgment  by  his  sister  as 
heir  to  the  throne.     Every  safeguard  for  their  liberties  the 
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Church  and  people  could  ask  was  ^promised  to  them.  The 
bishop  could  answer  for  the  adhesion  of  very  many  prelates, 
who  besought  of  their  flocks  and  brother  ecclesiastics  to  recog- 
nize the  sacred  right  of  the  future  sovereign,  and  to  purge  the 
country  of  the  sin  of  rebellion. 

During  the  composition  of  these  papers  more  messengers 
than  one  came  from  the  palace  regarding  the  state  of  the  august 
jiatient  there  lying.  At  midday  she  was  somewhat  better ;  at 
evening  the  torpor  again  seized  her,  and  she  wandered  in  her 
mind.  At  night  Dr.  A.  was  with  us  again,  with  a  report 
rather  more  favorable  ;  no  instant  danger  at  any  rate  was 
apprehended.  In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  her  Majesty 
had  had  many  attacks  similar,  but  more  severe. 

By  this  time  we  had  finished  a  half  dozen  of  proclamations 
(the  wording  of  them  so  as  to  offend  no  parties,  and  not  to  give 
umbrage  to  Whigs  or  Dissenters,  required  very  great  caution), 
and  the  young  prince,  who  had  indeed  shown,  during  a  long 
day's  labor,  both  alacrity  at  seizing  the  information  given  him 
and  ingenuity  and  skill  in  turning  the  phrases  which  were  to  go 
out  signed  by  his  name,  here  exhibited  a  good  humor  and 
thoughtfulness  that  ought  to  be  set  down  to  his  credit. 

*  Were  these  papers  to  be  mislaid,'  says  he,  *  or  our  scheme 
to  come  to  mishap,  my  Lord  Esmond's  writing  would  bring  him 
to  a  place  where  I  heartily  hope  never  to  see  him  ;  and  so,  by 
your  leave,  I  will  copy  the  papers  myself,  though  I  am  not  very 
strong  in  spelling,  and  if  they  are  found  they  will  implicate 
none  but  the  person  they  most  concern  ';  and  so,  having  care- 
fully copied  the  proclamations  out,  the  prince  burned  those  in 
Colonel  Esmond's  handwriting.  *  And  now,  and  now,  gentle- 
men,' says  he,  *  let  us  go  to  supper  and  drink  a  glass  with  the 
ladies.  My  Lord  Esmond,  you  will  sup  with  us  to-night ;  you 
have  given  us  of  late  too  little  of  your  company.' 

The  prince's  meals  were  commonh'^  served  in  the  chamber 
which  had  been  Beatrix's  bedroom,  adjoining  that  in  which  he 
slept.  And  the  dutiful  practice  of  his  entertainers  was  to  wait 
until  their  royal  guest  bade  them  take  their  places  at  table 
before  they  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  meal.  On  this  niglit,  as 
you  may  suppose,  only  Frank  Castlewood  and  his  mother  were 
in  waiting  when  the  supper  was  announced,  to  receive  the 
prince,  who  had  passed  the  whole  of  tlie  day  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, with  the  bishop  as  his  Minister  of  State  and  Colonel 
Esmond  ofliciating  as  Secretar}^  of  his  Council. 

The  prince's  countenance  wore  an  expression  by  no  means 
pleasant  when,  looking  toward  the  little  company  assembled 
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and  waiting  for  him,  he  did  not  see  Beatrix's  bright  face  there 
as  usual  to  greet  him.  He  asked  Lady  Esmond  for  liis  fair 
introducer  of  yesterday  ;  her  ladyship  only  cast  her  eyes  down 
and  said  quietly  Beatrix  could  not  be  of  the  supper  that  night  ; 
nor  did  she  show  the  least  sign  of  confusion,  whereas  Castle- 
wood  turned  red  and  Esmond  was  no  less  embarrassed.  I 
think  women  have  an  instinct  of  dissimulation  ;  they  know  by 
nature  how  to  disguise  their  emotions  far  better  than  the  most 
consummate  male  courtiers  can  do.  Is  not  the  better  part  of 
the  life  of  many  of  them  spent  in  hiding  their  feelings,  in 
cajoling  their  tyrants,  in  masking  over  with  fond  smiles  and 
artful  gayety  their  doubt  or  their  grief  or  their  terror  ? 

Our  guest  swallowed  his  supper  very  sulkily  ;  it  was  not  till 
the  second  bottle  his  Highness  began  to  rally.  When  Lady 
Castlewood  asked  leave  to  depart,  he  sent  a  message  to  Bea- 
trix, hoping  that  she  would  be  present  at  the  next  day's  dinner, 
and  applied  himself  to  drink  and  to  talk  afterward,  for  which 
there  was  subject  in  plenty. 

The  next  day  we  heard  from  our  informer  at  Kensington  that 
the  queen  was  somewhat  better,  and  had  been  up  for  an  hour, 
though  she  was  not  well  enough  yet  to  receive  any  visitor. 

At  dinner  a  single  cloth  was  laid  for  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  alone  waited  on  him.  We  had  had  a 
consultation  with  Lady  Castlewood,  in  which  it  had  been  de- 
termined that,  should  his  Highness  ask  further  questions  about 
Beatrix,  he  should  be  answered  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  house. 

He  was  evidently  disturbed  and  uneasy,  looking  toward  the 
door  constantly,  as  if  expecting  someone.  There  came,  how- 
ever, nobody,  except  honest  John  Lockwood,  when  he  knocked 
with  a  dish,  which  those  within  took  from  him.  So  the  meals 
were  always  arranged,  and  I  believe  the  council  in  the  kitchen 
were  of  opinion  that  my  young  lord  had  brought  over  a  priest, 
who  had  converted  us  all  into  papists,  and  that  papists  were 
like  Jews,  eating  together,  and  not  choosing  to  take  their  meals 
in  the  sight  of  Christians. 

The  prince  tried  to  cover  his  displeasure  ;  he  was  but  a 
clumsy  dissembler  at  that  time,  and  when  out  of  humor  could 
with  difficulty  keep  a  serene  countenance,  and  having  made 
some  foolish  attempts  at  trivial  talk,  he  came  to  his  point 
presently,  and  in  as  easy  a  manner  as  he  could,  saying  to  Lord 
Castlewood  he  hoped,  he  requested,  liis  lordship's  mother  and 
sister  would  be  of  the  supper  that  night.  As  the  time  hung 
heavy  on  him,  and  he  must  not  go  abroad,  would  not  Miss 
Beatrix  hold  him  company  at  a  game  of  cards  ? 
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At  this,  looking  up  at  Esmond  and  taking  the  signal  from 
him,  Lord  Castlewood  informed  his  Royal  Highness*  that  his 
sister  Beatrix  was  not  at  Kensington,  and  that  her  family  had 
thought  it  best  she  should  quit  the  town. 

*  Not  at  Kensington  ! '  says  he.  *  Is  she  ill  ?  she  was  well 
yesterday.  Wherefore  should  she  quit  the  town  ?  Is  is  at  3'our 
orders,  my  lord,  or  Colonel  Esmond's,  who  seems  the  master 
of  this  house  ? ' 

*Not  of  tliis,  sir,'  says  Frank  very  nobly,  *  only  of  our  house 
ia  the  country,  which  he  hath  given  to  us.  This  is  my 
mother's  house,  and  Walcote  is  my  father's,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Esmond  knows  he  hath  but  to  give  his  word  and  I  return 
his  to  him.' 

*  The  Marquis  of  Esmond  ! — the  Marquis  of  Esmond,'  says 
the  prince,  tossing  off  a  glass,  *  meddles  too  much  with  ray  af- 
fairs, and  presumes  on  tlie  service  he  hath  done  me.  If  you 
want  to  carry  your  suit  with  Beatrix,  my  lord,  by  blocking  her 
up  in  jail,  let  me  tell  you  that  is  not  the  way  to  win  a  woman.' 

*I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  I  had  spoken  of  my  suit  to 
Madam  Beatrix  to  your  Ttoyal  Highness.' 

*Bah,  bah,  monsieur!  we  need  not  be  a  conjuror  to  see 
that.  It  makes  itself  seen  at  all  moments.  You  are  jealous, 
my  lord,  and  the  maid  of  honor  cannot  look  at  another  face 
without  yours  beginning  to  scowl.  That  which  you  do  is  un- 
worthy, monsieur  ;  is  inhospitable — is,  is  lache,  yes,  lache  ' 
(he  spoke  rapidly  in  French,  his  rage  carrying  him  away  with 
each  phrase).  *  I  come  to  your  house;  I  risk  my  life;  I  pass  it 
in  ennui ;  I  repose  myself  on  your  fidelity;  I  liave  no  company 
but  your  lordship's  sermons  or  the  conversation  of  that  adora- 
ble young  lady,  and  you  take  her  from  me,  and  you,  you  rest ! 
Merci,  monsieur  !  I  shall  thank  you  when  I  have  the  means  ; 
I  shall  know  how  to  recompense  a  devotion  a  little  impor- 
tunate, my  lord — a  little  importunate.  For  amontli  past  your 
airs  of  protector  have  annoyed  me  beyond  measure.  You  deign 
to  offer  me  the  crown,  and  bid  me  to  take  it  on  my  knees  like 
King  John — eh  !  I  know  my  history,  monsieur,  and  mock  my- 
self of  frowning  barons.  I  admire  your  mistress,  and  you  send 
her  to  a  bastile  of  the  province.  I  enter  your  house  and  you 
mistrust  me.  I  will  leave  it,  monsieur  ;  from  to-night  I  will 
leave  it.  I  have  other  f  rinds  whose  loyalty  will  not  be  so  ready 
to  question  mine.  If  I  have  garters  to  give  away,  'tis  to  noble- 
men who  are  not  so  ready  to  think  evil.     Bring  me  a  coach 

*  In  London  we  addressed  the  prince  as  Royal  Highness  invariably,  though  the 
women  persisted  in  giving  him  the  title  of  king. 
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and  let  me  quit  this  place,  or  let  the  fair  Beatrix  return  to  it.  I 
will  not  have  your  hospitality  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom 
of  that  creature.' 

This  harangue  was  uttered  with  rapid  gesticulation  such  as 
the  French  use,  and  in  the  language  of  tliat  nation.  The 
prince  striding  up  and  down  the  room  ;  his  face  flushed,  and 
his  hands  trembling  with  anger.  He  was  very  thin  and  frail 
from  repeated  illness  and  a  life  of  pleasure.  Either  Castlewood 
or  Esmond  could  have  broke  him  across  their  knee,  and  in  half 
a  minute's  struggle  put  an  end  to  him  ;  and  here  he  was  insult- 
ing us  both,  and  scarce  deigning  to  hide  from  the  two  whose 
honor  it  most  concerned  the  passion  he  felt  for  the  young  lady 
of  our  family.  My  Lord  Castlewood  replied  to  the  prince's 
tirade  very  nobly  and  simply. 

'  Sir,'  says  he,  *  your  Royal  Highness  is  pleased  to  forget 
that  others  risk  their  lives,  and  for  your  cause.  Very  few 
Englishmen,  please  God,  would  dare  to  lay  hands  on  your 
sacred  person,  though  none  would  ever  think  of  respecting  ours. 
Our  family's  lives  are  at  your  service,  and  everything  we  have 
except  our  honor.' 

*  Honor  !  bah,  sir,  who  ever  thought  of  hurting  your  honor  ? ' 
says  the  prince,  with  a  peevish  air. 

*  We  implore  your  Royal  Highness  never  to  think  of 
hurting  it,'  says  Lord  Castlewood,  with  a  low  bow.  The 
night  being  warm,  the  windows  were  open  both  toward  the 
Gardens  and  the  Square.  Colonel  Esmond  heard  through  the 
closed  door  the  voice  of  the  watchman  calling  the  hour,  in 
the  Square  on  the  other  side.  He  opened  the  door  com- 
municating with  the  prince's  room  ;  Martin,  the  servant  that 
had  rode  with  Beatrix  to  Hounslow,  was  just  going  out  of  the 
chamber  as  Esmond  entered  it,  and  when  the  fellow  was  gone, 
and  the  watchman  again  sang  his  cry  of  *  past  ten  o'clock,  and 
a  starlight  night,'  Esmond  spoke  to  the  prince  in  a  low  voice, 
and  said,  *  Your  Royal  Highness  hears  that  man  ?' 

*  Apr^s,  monsieur  ? '  says  the  prince. 

*I  have  but  to  beckon  him  from  the  window  and  send  him 
fifty  yards,  and  he  returns  with  a  guard  of  men,  and  I  deliver 
up  to  him  the  body  of  the  person  calling  himself  James  the 
Third,  for  whose  capture  Parliament  had  offered  a  reward  of 
£500,  as  your  Royal  Highness  saw  on  our  ride  from  Rochester, 
I  have  but  to  say  the  word,  and,  by  the  Heaven  that  made  me, 
I  would  say  it  if  I  thought  the  prince,  for  his  honor's  sake, 
would  not  desist  from  insulting  ours.  But  the  first  gentleman 
of  England  knows  his  duty  too  well  to  forget  himself  with  the 
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humblest,  or  peril  his  crown  for  a  deed  that  were  shameful  if 
it  were  done.' 

*  Has  your  lordship  anything  to  say,'  says  the  prince,  turn- 
ing to  Frank  Castlewood,  and  quite  pale  with  anger;  *  any 
threat  or  any  insult,  with  whicli  you  would  like  to  end  this 
agreeable  night's  entertainment  ?  ' 

*  I  follow  the  head  of  our  house,'  says  Castlewood,  bowing 
gravely.  *  At  what  time  shall  it  please  the  prince  that  we 
should  wait  upon  him  in  the  morning? ' 

*  You  will  wait  on  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  early;  you  will 
bid  him  bring  his  coach  hither,  and  prepare  an  apartment  for 
me  in  his  own  house,  or  in  a  place  of  safety.  The  king  will 
reward  you  handsomely,  never  fear,  for  all  you  have  done  in 
his  behalf.  I  wish  you  a  good-night,  and  shall  go  to  bed, 
unless  it  pleases  the  Marquis  of  Esmond  to  call  his  colleague, 
the  watchman,  and  that  I  should  pass  the  night  with  the  Ken- 
sington guard.  Fare  you  well,  be  sure  I  will  remember  you. 
My  Lord  Castlewood,  I  can  go  to  bed  to-night  without  need 
of  a  chamberlain.'  And  the  prince  dismissed  us  with  a  grim 
bow,  locking  one  door  as  he  spoke,  that  into  the  supping 
room,  and  the  other  through  which  we  passed,  after  us.  It  led 
into  the  small  chamber  which  Frank  Castlewood  or  M.  Bap- 
tiste  occupied,  and  by  which  Martin  entered  when  Colonel 
Esmond  but  now  saw  him  in  the  chamber. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  bishop  arrived,  and  was 
closeted  for  some  time  with  liis  master  in  his  own  apartment, 
where  the  prince  laid  open  to  his  counselor  the  wrongs  which, 
according  to  his  version,  he  had  received  from  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Esmond  family.  The  worthy  prelate  came  out  from 
the  conference  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction  ;  he  was  a  man 
full  of  resources,  and  of  a  most  assured  fidelity,  and  possessed 
of  genius,  and  a  hundred  good  qualities  ;  but  captious  and  of 
a  most  jealous  temper,  that  could  not  help  exulting  at  the 
downfall  of  any  favorite  ;  and  he  was  pleased  in  spite  of  him- 
self to  hear  that  the  Esmond  ministry  was  at  an  end. 

*  I  have  soothed  your  guest,'  says  he,  coming  out  to  the  two 
gentlemen  and  the  widow,  who  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  somewhat  of  the  dispute  of  the  night  before.  (By  the 
version  we  gave  her,  the  prince  was  only  made  to  exhibit 
anger  because  we  doubted  of  his  intentions  in  respect  to 
Beatrix  ;  and  to  leave  us,  because  we  questioned  his  honor.) 

*  But  I  think,  all  things  considered,  'tis  as  well  he  should  leave 
this  house  ;  and  then  my  Lady  Castlewood,'  says  the  bishop, 

*  my  pretty  Beatrix  may  come  back  to  it.' 
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*  She  is  quite  as  well  at  home  at  Castlewood/  Esmond's 
mistress  said,  *  till  everything  is  over.' 

*  You  shall  have  your  title,  Esmond,  that  I  promise  you,' 
said  the  good  bishop,  assuming  the  airs  of  a  prime  minister. 
*  The  prince  hath  expressed  himself  most  nobly  in  regard  of 
the  little  difference  of  last  night,  and  I  promise  you  lie  hath 
listened  to  my  sermon,  as  well  as  to  that  of  otlier  folks,'  says 
the  doctor  archly  :  '  he  hath  every  great  and  generous  quality, 
with  perhaps  a  weakness  for  the  sex  which  belongs  to  his 
famil}^,  and  hatli  been  known  in  scores  of  popular  sovereigns 
from  King  David  downward.' 

*  My  lord,  my  lord  ! '  breaks  out  Lady  Esmond,  *  the  levity 
with  which  you  speak  of  such  conduct  toward  our  sex  shocks 
me,  and  what  you  call  weakness  I  call  deplorable  sin.' 

*Sin  it  is,  my  dear  creature,'  says  the  bishop,  with  a  shrug, 
taking  snuff  ;  '  but  consider  what  a  sinner  King  Solomon  was, 
and  in  spite  of  a  thousand  of  wives  too.' 

*  Enough  of  this,  my  lord,'  says  Lady  Castlewood,  with  a 
fine  blush,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  very  stately. 

The  prince  entered  it  presently  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
and  if  he  felt  any  offense  against  us  on  the  previous  night,  at 
present  exhibited  none.  He  offered  a  hand  to  each  gentleman 
with  great  courtesy.  *If  all  your  bishops  preach  so  well  as 
Dr.  Atterbury,'  says  he,  'I  don't  know,  gentlemen,  what 
may  happen  to  me.  I  spoke  very  hastily,  my  lords,  last  night, 
and  ask  pardon  of  both  of  you.  But  I  must  not  stay  any 
longer,'  says  he,  *  giving  umbrage  to  good  friends,  or  keeping 
pretty  girls  away  from  their  homes.  My  Lord  Bishop  hath 
found  a  safe  place  for  me,  hard  by  at  a  curate's  house,  whom 
the  bishop  can  trust,  and  whose  wife  is  so  ugly  as  to  be  beyond 
all  danger  ;  we  will  decamp  into  those  new  quarters,  and  I 
leave  you,  thanking  you  for  a  hundred  kindnesses  here. 
Where  is  my  hostess,  that  I  may  bid  her  farewell  ;  to  welcome 
her  in  a  house  of  my  own,  soon,  I  trust,  where  my  friends 
shall  have  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  me.' 

Lady  Castlewood  arrived  presently,  blushing  with  great 
grace,  and  tears  filling  her  eyes  as  the  prince  graciously 
saluted  her.  She  looked  so  charming  and  young  that  the 
doctor,  in  his  bantering  way,  could  not  help  speaking  of  her 
beauty  to  the  prince  ;  whose  compliment  made  her  blush  and 
look  more  charming  stilL 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  GREAT  SCHEME,  AND  WHO  BALKED  IT. 

As  characters  written  with  a  secret  ink  come  out  with  the 
application  of  fire,  and  disappear  again  and  leave  the  paper 
white,  so  soon  as  it  is  cool  ;  a  hundred  names  of  men  high  in 
repute  and  favoring  the  prince's  cause,  that  were  writ  in  our 
private  lists,  would  have  been  visible  enough  on  the  great  roll 
of  the  conspiracy,  had  it  ever  been  laid  open  under  the  sun. 
What  crowds  would  have  pressed  forward  and  subscribed 
their  names  and  protested  their  loyalty,  when  the  danger  was 
over  !  What  a  number  of  Whigs,  now  high  in  place  and 
creatures  of  the  all-powerful  minister,  scorned  Mr.  Walpole 
then  !  If  ever  a  match  was  gained  by  the  manliness  and  de- 
cision of  a  few  at  a  moment  of  danger  ;  if  ever  one  was  lost 
by  the  treachery  and  imbecility  of  those  that  had  the  cards  in 
their  hands,  and  might  have  played  them,  it  was  in  that 
momentous  game  which  was  enacted  in  the  next  three  days, 
and  of  which  the  noblest  crown  in  the  world  was  the  stake. 

From  the  conduct  of  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  scheme  we  had  in  hand  saw  pretty  well  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Should  the  prince  prevail,  it  was  his 
lordship's  gracious  intention  to  declare  for  him  ;  should  the 
Hanoverian  party  bring  in  their  sovereign,  who  more  ready  to 
go  on  his  knee,  and  cry,  *  God  save  King  George '  ?  And  he 
betrayed  the  one  prince  and  the  other ;  but  exactly  at  the 
wrong  time.  When  he  should  have  struck  for  King  James,  he 
faltered  and  coquetted  with  the  Whigs  ;  and  having  com- 
mitted himself  by  the  most  monstrous  professions  of  devotion, 
which  the  Elector  rightly  scorned,  he  proved  the  justness  of 
their  contempt  for  him  by  flying  and  taking  renegade  service 
with  St.  Germains,  just  when  he  should  have  kept  aloof,  and 
that  Court  despised  him,  as  the  manly  and  resolute  men  who 
established  the  Elector  in  England  had  before  done.  He 
signed  his  own  name  to  every  accusation  of  insincerity  his 
enemies  made  against  him  ;  and  the  king  and  the  pretender 
alike  could  show  proofs  of  St.  John's  treachery  under  his  own 
hand  and  seal. 

Our  friends  kept  a  pretty  close  watch  upon  his  motions,  as 
on  those  of  the  brave  and  hearty  Whig  party,  that  made  little 
concealment  of  theirs.  They  would  have  in  the  Elector,  and 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  effect  their  end.  My  Lord 
Marlborough  was  now  with  them.     His  expulsion  from  power 
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by  the  Tories  had  thrown  that  great  captain  at  once  on  the 
Whig  side.  We  heard  he  was  coming  from  Antwerp  ;  and,  in 
fact,  on  the  day  of  the  queen's  death,  he  once  more  landed  on 
English  shore.  A  great  part  of  the  army  was  always  with 
their  illustrious  leader  ;  even  the  Tories  in  it  were  indignant 
at  the  injustice  of  the  persecution  which  the  Whig  officers 
were  made  to  undergo.  The  chiefs  of  these  were  in  London, 
and  at  the  head  of  tliem  one  of  the  most  intrepid  men  in  the 
world,  the  Scots  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  conduct  on  the  second 
day  after  that  to  which  I  have  now  brought  down  my  history, 
ended,  as  such  honesty  and  bravery  deserved  to  end,  by  estab- 
lishing the  present  Royal  race  on  the  English  throne. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  slight  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  counselors  surrounding  the  prince,  as  to  the  plan  his 
Highness  should  pursue.  His  female  minister  at  Court,  fancj^- 
ing  she  saw  some  amelioration  in  the  queen,  was  for  waiting 
a  few  days,  or  hours  it  miglit  be,  until  he  could  be  brought 
to  her  bedside,  and  acknowledged  as  her  heir.  Mr.  Esmond 
was  for  having  him  marcli  thither,  escorted  by  a  couple  of 
troops  of  Horse  Guards,  and  openly  presenting  himself  to  the 
council.  During  the  whole  of  the  niglit  of  the  29th-30th 
July,  the  colonel  was  engaged  with  gentlemen  of  the  military 
profession,  whom  'tis  needless  here  to  name  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  several  of  them  had  exceeding  high  rank  in  the  army,  and 
one  of  them  in  especial  was  a  general,  who,  when  he  heard  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  coming  on  the  other  side,  waved  his 
crutch  over  his  head  with  a  huzza,  at  the  idea  that  he  should 
march  out  and  engage  him.  Of  the  three  secretaries  of  state, 
we  knew  that  one  was  devoted  to  us.  The  Governor  of  the 
Tower  was  ours ;  the  two  companies  on  duty  at  Kensington 
barrack  were  safe  ;  and  we  had  intelligence,  ver}^  speedy  and 
accurate,  of  all  that  took  place  at  the  Palace  within. 

At  noon,  on  the  30th  of  July,  a  message  came  to  the  prince's 
friends  that  the  committee  of  council  was  sitting  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  their  Graces  of  Ormonde  and  Shrewsbury,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  three  secretaries  of  state  be- 
ing there  assembled.  In  an  hour  afterward,  hurried  news 
was  brought  that  the  two  great  Whig  dukes,  Argyle  and 
Somerset,  had  broke  into  the  council  chamber  without  a  sum- 
mons, and  taken  their  seat  at  table.  After  holding  a  debate 
there  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  queen, 
who  was  lying  in  great  weakness,  but  still  sensible,  and  the 
lords  recommended  his  Grace  of  Shrewsbury  as  the  fittest 
person   to   take   the   vacant  place   of   Lord   Treasurer ;   her 
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Majesty  gave  him  the  staff,  as  all  know.     *  And  now,'  writ  my 
messenger  from  Court,  *  now  or  never  is  the  time.'* 

Now  or  never  was  the  time  indeed.  In  spite  of  the  Whig 
dukes,  our  side  had  still  the  majority  in  the  council,  and  Es- 
mond, to  whom  the  message  had  been  brought  (the  personage 
at  Court  not  being  aware  that  the  prince  had  quitted  his  lodg- 
ing in  Kensington  Square),  and  Esmond's  gallant  young  aid- 
de-camp,  Frank  Castlewood,  putting  on  sword  and  uniform, 
took  a  brief  leave  of  their  dear  lady,  who  embraced  and 
blessed  them  both,  and  went  to  her  chamber  to  pray  for  the 
issue  of  the  great  event  which  was  then  pending. 

Castlewood  sped  to  the  barrack  to  give  warning  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  there  ;  and  then  went  to  the  King's  Arms 
tavern  at  Kensington,  where  our  friends  were  assembled,  hav- 
ing come  by  parties  of  twos  and  threes,  riding  or  in  coaches, 
and  were  got  together  in  the  upper  chamber,  fifty-three  of 
them  ;  their  servants,  who  had  been  instructed  to  bring  arms 
likewise,  being  below  in  the  garden  of  the  tavern,  where  they 
were  served  with  drink.  Out  of  the  garden  is  a  little  door 
that  leads  into  the  road  of  the  Palace,  and  through  this  it  was 
arranged  that  masters  and  servants  were  to  march  ;  when  the 
signal  was  given,  and  that  personage  appeared,  for  whom  all 
were  waiting.  There  was  in  our  company  the  famous  officer 
next  in  command  to  the  captain  general  of  the  forces,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  within  at  the  council. 
There  was  with  him  two  more  lieutenant  generals,  nine  major 
generals  and  brigadiers,  seven  colonels,  eleven  peers  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  twenty-one  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
guard  was  with  us  within  and  without  the  Palace  ;  the  queen 
was  with  us  ;  the  council  (save  the  two  Whig  dukes,  that  must 
have  succumbed) ;  the  day  was  our  own,  and  with  a  beating 
heart  Esmond  walked  rapidly  to  the  Mall  of  Kensington,  where 
he  had  parted  with  the  prince  on  the  night  before.  For  three 
nights  the  colonel  had  not  been  to  bed  :  the  last  had  been  passed 
summoning  the  prince's  friends  together,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  had  no  sort  of  inkling  of  the  transaction  pending  until 
they  were  told  that  he  was  actually  on  the  spot,  and  were  sum- 
moned to  strike  the  blow.  The  night  before  and  after  the  alter- 
cation with  the  prince,  my  gentleman,  having  suspicions  of  his 
Ro3'^al  Highness,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  minded  to  give  us 
the  slip  and  fly  off  after  his  fugitive  beauty,  had  spent,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  at  the  Greyhound  tavern,  over  against  my 
Lady  Esmond's  house  in  Kensington  Square,  with  an  eye  on  the 
door,  lest  the  prince  should  escape  from  it.     The  night  before 
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that  he  had  passed  in  liis  boots  at  the  Crown  at  Hounslow, 
wliere  he  must  watch  forsooth  all  night,  in  order  to  get  one  mo- 
ment's glimpse  of  Beatrix  in  the  morning.  And  fate  had 
decreed  that  he  was  to  have  a  fourth  night's  ride  and  wake- 
fulness before  his  business  was  ended. 

He  ran  to  the  curate's  house  in  Kensington  Mall,  and  asked 
for  Mr.  Bates,  the  name  the  prince  went  by.  The  curate's 
wife  said  Mr.  Bates  had  gone  abroad  very  eaily  in  the  morn- 
ing in  his  boots,  saying  he  was  going  to  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter's house  at  Chelsey.  But  the  bishop  had  been  at  Kensing- 
ton himself  two  hours  ago  to  seek  for  Mr.  Bates,  and  had  re- 
turned in  his  coach  to  his  own  house,  when  he  heard  that  the 
gentleman  was  gone  thither  to  seek  him. 

This  absence  was  most  unpropitious,  for  an  hour's  delay 
might  cost  a  kingdom  ;  Esmond  had  nottiing  for  it  but  to  has- 
ten to  the  King's  Arms,  and  tell  the  gentlemen  there  assem- 
bled that  Mr.  George  (as  we  called  the  prince  there)  was  not 
at  home,  but  that  Esmond  would  go  fetch  him  ;  and  taking  a 
general's  coach  that  happened  to  be  there,  Esmond  drove 
across  the  country  to  Chelsey,  to  the  bishop's  house  there. 

The  porter  said  two  gentlemen  were  with  his  lordship,  and 
Esmond  ran  past  this  sentry  up  to  the  locked  door  of  the 
bishop's  study,  at  which  he  rattled  and  was  admitted  presently. 
Of  the  bishop's  guests  one  was  a  brother  prelate,  and  the 
other  the  Abbe  G . 

*  Where  is  Mr.  George  ? '  says  Mr.  Esmond  ;  *  now  is  the 
time.'  The  bishop  looked  scared.  *  I  went  to  his  lodging,' 
he  said,  *and  they  told  me  he  was  come  hither.  I  returned  as 
quick  as  coach  would  carry  me  ;  and  he  hath  not  been  here.' 

The  colonel  burst  out  with  an  oath  ;  that  was  all  he  could 
say  to  their  reverences ;  ran  down  the  stairs  again,  and  bid- 
ding the  coachman,  an  old  friend  and  campaigner,  drive  as  if 
he  was  charging  the  French  with  his  master  at  Wynendael — • 
they  were  back  at  Kensington  in  half  an  hour. 

Again  Esmond  went  to  the  curate's  house.  Mr.  George  had 
not  returned.  The  colonel  had  to  go  with  his  blank  errand 
to  the  gentlemen  at  the  King's  Arms,  that  were  grown  very 
impatient  by  this  time. 

Out  of  the  window  of  the  tavern,  and  looking  over  the  gar- 
den wall,  you  can  see  the  green  before  Kensington  Palace,  the 
Palace  gate)  round  which  the  ministers'  coaches  were  standing), 
and  the  barrack  building.  As  we  were  looking  out  from  this 
window  in  gloomy  discourse,  we  heard  presently  trumpets 
blowing,  and  some  of  us  ran  to  the  window  of  the  front  room, 
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looking  into  the  High  Street  of  Kensington,  and  saw  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  coming. 

*  It's  Ormonde's  Guards,'  says  one. 

*  No,  by  God,  it's  Argyle's  old  regiment ! '  says  my  general, 
clapping  down  his  crutch. 

It  was,  indeed,  Argyle's  regiment  that  was  brought  from 
Westminster,  and  that  took  the  place  of  the  regiment  at  Ken- 
sington on  which  we  could  rely, 

*  O  Harry  ! '  says  one  of  the  generals  there  present,  *  yon 
were  born  under  an  unlucky  star  ;  I  begin  to  think  that  there's 
no  Mr.  George,  nor  Mr.  Dragon  either.  'Tis  not  the  peerage 
I  care  for,  for  our  name  is  so  ancient  and  famous  that  merely 
to  be  called  Lord  Lydiard  would  do  me  no  good  ;  but  'tis  the 
chance  you  promised  me  of  fighting  Marlborough.' 

As  we  were  talkirfg,  Castlewood  entered  the  room  with  a 
disturbed  air. 

*  Wliat  news,  Frank  ?  '  says  the  colonel.  *  Is  Mr.  George 
coming  at  last  ? ' 

*  Damn  him,  look  here  ! '  says  Castlewood,  holding  out  a 
paper,  *  I  found  it  in  a  book — the  what-you-call-it,  "  Eikum 
Basilikum  " — that  villain  Martin  put  it  there — he  said  his 
young  mistress  bade  him.  It  was  directed  to  me,  but  it  was 
meant  for  him,  I  know,  and  I  broke  the  seal  and  read  it.' 

The  whole  assembly  of  officers  seemed  to  swim  away  before 
Esmond's  eyes  as  he  read  the  paper  ;  all  that  was  written  on 
it  was  :  *  Beatrix  Esmond  is  sent  away  to  prison  to  Castlewood, 
where  she  will  pray  for  happier  days.' 

*  Can  you  guess  where  he  is  ?  '  says  Castlewood. 

*  Yes,'  says  Colonel  Esmond.  He  knew  full  well,  Frank 
knew  full  well  ;  our  instinct  told  whither  that  traitor  had  fled. 

He  had  courage  to  turn  to  the  company  and  say,  *  Gentle- 
men, I  fear  very  much  that  Mr.  George  will  not  be  here  to-day  ; 
something  hath  happened — and — and — I  very  much  fear  some 
accident  may  befall  him,  which  must  keep  him  out  of  the  way. 
Having  had  your  noon's  draught,  you  had  best  pay  the  reckon- 
ing and  go  home  ;  there  can  be  no  game  where  there  is  no 
one  to  play  it.' 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  went  away  without  a  word,  others 
called  to  pay  their  duty  to  her  Majesty  and  ask  for  her  health. 
The  little  army  disappeared  into  the  darkness  out  of  which  it 
had  been  called ;  there  had  been  no  writings,  no  paper  to  im- 
plicate any  man.  Some  few  officers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  invited  overnight  to  breakfast  at  the  King's 
Arms  at  Kensington  ;  and  they  had  called  for  their  bill  and 
gone  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AUGUST    1st,    1714. 

*  Does  my  mistress  know  of  this  ? '  Esmond  asked  of  Frank 
as  they  walked  along. 

*  My  mother  found  the  letter  in  the  book,  on  the  toilet  table. 
She  had  writ  it  ere  she  had  left  home,'  Frank  said.  '  Mother 
met  her  on  the  stairs,  with  her  hand  upon  the  door,  trying  to 
enter,  and  never  left  her  after  that  till  she  went  away.  He  did 
not  think  of  looking  for  it  there,  nor  had  Martin  the  chance  of 
telling  him.  I  believe  the  poor  devil  meant  no  harm,  though  I 
half  killed  him  ;  he  thought  it  was  to  Beatrix's  brother  he  was 
bringing  the  letter.' 

Frank  never  said  a  word  of  reproach  to  me  for  having 
brought  the  villain  among  us.  As  we  knocked  at  the  door  I 
said  :  '  When  will  the  horses  be  ready  ?  '  Frank  pointed  with 
his  cane  ;  they  were  turning  the  street  at  that  moment. 

We  went  up  and  bade  adieu  to  our  mistress  ;  she  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  agitation  by  this  time,  and  that  bishop  was 
with  her  whose  company  she  was  so  fond  of. 

*  Did  you  tell  him,  my  lord,'  says  Esmond,  *  that  Beatrix 
was  at  Castlewood  ? '  The  bishop  blushed  and  stammered : 
*  Well,'  says  he,  '  I ' 

*  You  served  the  villain  right,'  broke  out  Mr.  Esmond,  *  and 
he  has  lost  a  crown  by  what  you  told  him.' 

My  mistress  turned  quite  white.  *  Henry,  Henry,'  says 
she,  *  do  not  kill  him.' 

*  It  may  not  be  too  late,'  says  Esmond  ;  *  he  may  not  have 
gone  to  Castlewood  ;  pray  God,  it  is  not  too  late.'  The  bishop 
was  breaking  out  with  some  banale  phrases  about  loyalty  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  sovereign's  person  ;  but  Esmond  sternly 
bade  him  hold  his  tongue,  burn  all  papers,  and  take  care  of 
Lady  Castlewood  ;  and  in  five  minutes  he  and  Frank  were  in 
the  saddle,  John  Lockwood  behind  fehem,  riding  toward  Castle- 
wood at  a  rapid  pace. 

We  were  just  got  to  Alton,  when  who  should  meet  us  but 
old  Lockwood,  the  porter  from  Castlewood,  John's  father, 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  Hexham  flying  coach,  who  slept 
the  night  at  Alton.  Lockwood  said  his  young  mistress  had 
arrived  at  home  on  Wednesday  night,  and  this  morning, 
Friday,  had  dispatched  him  with  a  packet  for  my  lady  at  Ken- 
sington, saying  the  letter  was  of  great  importance. 

We  took  the  freedom  to  break  it,  while  Lockwood  stared 
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with  wonder,  and  cried  out  his  *  Lord  bless  me's,'  and  *  Wlio'd 
V  thought  it's,'  at  the  sight  of  his  young  lord,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  these  seven  years. 

The  packet  from  Beatrix  contained  no  news  of  importance 
at  all.  It  was  written  in  a  jocular  strain,  affecting  to  make 
light  of  her  captivity.  She  asked  whether  she  might  have  leave 
to  visit  Mrs.  Tusher,  or  to  walk  beyond  the  court  and  the  gar- 
den wall.  She  gave  news  of  the  peacocks  and  a  fawn  she  had 
there.  She  bade  her  mother  send  her  certain  gowns  and  smocks 
by  old  Lockwood  ;  she  sent  her  duty  to  a  certain  person,  if  cer- 
tain other  persons  permitted  her  to  take  such  a  freedom  ;  how 
that,  as  she  was  not  able  to  play  cards  with  him,  she  hoped  he 
would  read  good  books,  such  as  Dr.  Atterbury's  sermons 
and  *  Eikon  Basilike ' ;  she  was  going  to  read  good  books  ; 
she  thought  her  pretty  mamma  would  like  to  know  she  was 
not  crying  her  eyes  out. 

*  Who  is  in  the  house  besides  you,  Lockwood  ?' says  the 
colonel. 

*  There  be  the  laundry  maid,  and  the  kitchen  maid,  Mme. 
Beatrix's  maid,  the  man  from  London,  and  that  be  all  ;  and  he 
sleepeth  in  my  lodge  away  from  the  maids,'  says  old  Lockwood. 

Esmond  scribbled  a  line  with  a  pencil  on  the  note,  giving  it 
to  the  old  man,  and  bidding  him  to  go  on  to  his  lady.  We 
knew  why  Beatrix  had  been  so  dutiful  on  a  sudden,  and  why 
she  spoke  of  *  Eikon  Basilike.'  She  writ  this  letter  to  put  the 
prince  on  the  scent,  and  the  porter  out  of  the  way, 

*  We  have  a  fine  moonlight  night  for  riding  on,'  saj^s 
Esmond  ;  *  Frank,  we  may  reach  Castle  wood  in  time  yet.'  All 
the  way  along  they  made  inquiries  at  the  post  houses,  when  a 
tall  young  gentleman  in  a  gray  suit,  with  a  light  brown  periwig, 
just  the  color  of  my  lord's,  had  been  seen  to  pass.  He  had 
set  off  at  six  that  morning,  and  we  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
He  rode  almost  as  quickly  as  we  had  done  ;  he  was  seven  hours 
ahead  of  us  still  when  we  reached  the  last  stage. 

We  rode  over  Castlewood  Downs  before  tlie  breaking  of 
dawn.  We  passed  tlie  very  spot  where  the  car  was  upset  four- 
teen years  since,  and  Mohun  lay.  The  village  was  not  up  yet 
nor  the  forge  lighted,  as  we  rode  through  it,  passing  b}^  the 
elms,  where  the  rooks  were  still  roosting,  and  by  the  church, 
and  over  the  bridge.  We  got  off  our  horses  at  the  bridge  and 
walked  up  to  the  gate. 

*If  she  is  safe,'  says  Frank,  trembling,  and  his  honest  eyes 
filling  with  tears,  *  a  silver  statue  to  Our  Lady  ! '  He  was 
going  to  rattle  at  the  great  iron  knocker  on  the  oak  gate  ;  but 
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Esmond  stopped  his  kinsman's  hand.  He  had  his  own  fears, 
his  own  hopes,  his  own  despairs  and  griefs,  too  ;  but  he  spoke 
not  a  word  of  these  to  his  companion,  nor  showed  any  signs  of 
emotion. 

He  went  and  tapped  at  the  little  window  at  the  porter's 
lodge,  gently,  but  repeatedly,  until  the  man  came  to  the  bars. 

*  Who's  there  ?  '  says  he,  looking  out.  It  was  the  servant 
from  Kensington. 

*  My  Lord  Castlewood  and  Colonel  Esmond,'  we  said,  from 
below.     *  Open  the  gate  and  let  us  in  without  any  noise.' 

*  My  Lord  Castlewood  ?  '  says  the  other  ;  *  my  lord's  here, 
and  in  bed.' 

*  Open,  d — n  you,'  says  Castlewood,  with  a  curse. 

*  I  shall  open  to  no  one,'  says  the  man,  shutting  the  glass 
window  as  Frank  drew  a  pistol.  He  would  have  fired  at  the 
porter,  but  Esmond  again  held  his  hand. 

*  There  are  more  ways  than  one,'  says  he,  *  of  entering  such 
a  great  house  as  this.'  Frank  grumbled  that  the  west  gate 
was  half  a  mile  round.  *  But  I  know  of  a  way  that's  not  a 
hundred  yards  off,'  says  Mr.  Esmond  ;  and  leading  his  kins- 
man close  along  the  wall,  and  by  the  shrubs  which  had  now 
grown  thick  on  what  had  been  an  old  moat  about  the  house, 
they  came  to  the  buttress,  at  the  side  of  which  the  little  window 
was,  which  was  Father  Holt's  private  door.  Esmond  climbed 
up  to  this  easily,  broke  a  pane  that  had  been  mended,  and 
touched  the  spring  inside,  and  the  two  gentlemen  passed  in  that 
way,  treading  as  lightly  as  they  could  ;  and  so  going  througli 
the  passage  into  the  court,  over  which  the  dawn  was  now  red- 
dening, and  where  the  fountain  plashed  in  the  silence. 

They  sped  instantly  to  the  porter's  lodge,  where  the  fellow 
had  not  fastened  his  door  that  led  into  the  court  ;  and  pistol  in 
hand  came  upon  the  terrified  wretch,  and  bade  him  be  silent. 
Then  they  asked  him  (Esmond's  head  reeled,  and  he  almost 
fell  as  he  spoke)  when  Lord  Castlewood  had  arrived  ?  He  said 
on  the  previous  evening,  about  eight  of  the  clock.  *  And  what 
then  ?  '  His  lordship  supped  with  his  sister.  *  Did  the  man 
wait  ?  '  Yes,  he  and  my  lady's  maid  both  waited  ;  the  other 
servants  made  the  supper  ;  and  there  was  no  wine,  and  they 
could  give  his  lordship  but  milk,  at  which  he  grumbled  ;  and 
— and  Mme.  Beatrix  kept  Miss  Lucy  always  in  the  room  with 
her.  And  there  being  a  bed  across  the  court  in  the  chaplain's 
room,  she  had  arranged  my  lord  was  to  sleep  there.  Mme. 
Beatrix  had  come  downstairs  laughing  with  the  maids,  and  had 
locked  herself  in,  and  my  lord  bad  stood  for  a  while  talking  to 
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her  through  the  door,  and  she  laughing  at  him.  And  then  he 
paced  the  court  a  while,  and  she  came  again  to  the  upper  win- 
dow ;  and  my  lord  implored  her  to  come  down  and  walk  in  the 
room,  but  she  would  not, and  laughed  at  him  again,  and  shut  the 
window  ;  and  so  my  lord,  uttering  what  seemed  curses,  but  in 
a  foreign  language,  went  to  the  chaplain's  room  to  bed. 

*  Was  this  all  ? ' — *  All,' the  man  swore  upon  his  honor  ;  *all  as 
he  hoped  to  be  saved.  Stop,  there  was  one  more  thing.  My 
Lord,  on  arriving,  and  once  or  twice  during  supper,  did  kiss  his 
sister,  as  was  natural,  and  she  kissed  him.'  At  this  Esmond 
grounc".  his  teeth  with  rage,  and  well-nigh  throttled  the  amazed 
miscreant  who  was  speaking,  whereas  Castlewood,  seizing  hold 
of  his  cousin's  hand,  burst  into  a  great  fit  of  laughter. 

*  If  it  amuses  thee,'  says  Esmond  in  French,  *  that  your  sister 
should  be  exchanging  of  kisses  with  a  stranger,  I  fear  poor 
Beatrix  will  give  thee  plenty  of  sport.'  Esmond  darkly 
thought  how  Hamilton,  Ashburnham,  had  before  been  masters 
of  those  roses  that  the  young  prince's  lips  were  now  feeding  on. 
He  sickened  at  that  notion.  Her  cheek  was  desecrated,  her 
beauty  tarnished  ;  shame  and  honor  stood  between  it  and  him. 
The  love  was  dead  within  him  ;  had  she  a  crown  to  bring  him 
with  her  love,  he  felt  that  both  would  degrade  him. 

But  this  wrath  against  Beatrix  did  not  lessen  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  the  colonel  against  the  man  who  had  been  the  occasion 
if  not  the  cause  of  the  evil.  Frank  sat  down  on  a  stone  bench 
in  the  courtyard  and  fairly  fell  asleep,  while  Esmond  paced  up 
and  down  the  court,  debating  what  should  ensue.  What 
mattered  how  much  or  how  little  had  passed  between  the  prince 
and  the  poor  faithless  girl  ?  They  were  arrived  in  time  perhaps 
to  rescue  her  person,  but  not  her  mind  ;  had  she  not  instigated 
the  young  prince  to  come  to  her  ;  suborned  servants,  dismissed 
others,  so  that  she  might  communicate  with  him  ?  The 
treacherous  heart  within  her  had  surrendered,  though  the  place 
was  safe  ;  and  it  was  to  win  this  that  he  had  given  a  life's 
struggle  and  devotion  ;  this,  that  she  was  ready  to  give  away 
for  the  bribe  of  a  coronet  or  a  wink  of  the  prince's  eye. 

When  he  had  thought  his  thoughts  out  he  shook  up  poor 
Frank  from  his  sleep,  who  rose  yawning,  and  said  he  had  been 
dreaming  of  Clotilda.  *  You  must  back  me,'  says  Esmond, 
*  in  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  have  been  thinking  that  yonder 
scoundrel  may  have  been  instructed  to  tell  that  story,  and  that 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  a  lie  ;  if  it  be,  we  shall  find  it  out  from 
the  gentleman  who  is  asleep  yonder.  See  if  the  door  leading  to 
my  lady's  rooms  [so  we  called  the  rooms  at  the  northwest 
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angle  of  the  house] — *  see  if  the  door  is  barred  as  he  saith.' 
We  tried  ;  it  was  indeed  as  the  lackey  had  said,  closed 
within. 

*  It  may  have  been  opened  and  shut  afterward,'  says  poor 
Esmond.  *  The  foundress  of  our  family  let  our  ancestor  in  in 
that  way.' 

*  What  will  you  do,  Harry,  if — if  what  that  fellow  saith 
should  turn  out  untrue  ?  '  The  young  man  looked,  scared  and 
frightened,  into  his  kinsman's  face.  I  dare  say  it  wore  no  very 
pleasant  expression. 

*  Let  us  first  go  see  whether  the  two  stories  agree,'  says 
Esmond  ;  and  went  in  at  the  passage  and  opened  the  door  into 
what  had  been  his  own  chamber  now  for  well-nigh  five-and- 
twenty  years.  A  candle  was  still  burning, and  the  prince  asleep, 
dressed,  on  the  bed — Esmond  did  not  care  for  making  a  noise. 
The  prince  started  up  in  his  bed,  seeing  two  men  in  his  cham- 
ber. *  Qki  est  la  ?  '  says  he,  and  took  a  pistol  from  under  his 
pillow. 

*  It  is  the  Marquis  of  Esmond,'  says  the  colonel,  '  come  to 
welcome  his  Majesty  to  his  house  of  Castlewood,  and  to  report 
of  what  hath  happened  in  London.  Pursuant  to  the  king's 
orders  I  passed  the  night  before  last,  after  leaving  his  Majesty, 
in  waiting  upon  the  friends  of  the  king.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
Majesty's  desire  to  see  the  country  and  to  visit  our  poor  house 
should  have  caused  the  king  to  quit  London  without  notice 
yesterday,  when  the  opportunity  happened  which  in  all  human 
probability  may  not  occur  again  ;  and  had  the  king  not  chosen 
to  ride  to  Castlewood,  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  have  slept 
at  St.  James'.' 

*  'Sdeath  !  gentlemen,'  says  the  prince,  starting  off  his  bed, 
whereon  he  was  lying  in  his  clothes,  *  the  doctor  was  with  me 
yesterday  morning,  and,  after  watching  by  my  sister  all  night, 
told  me  I  might  not  hope  to  see  the  queen.' 

*  It  would  have  been  otherwise,'  says  Esmond,  with  another 
bow  ;  *  as,  by  this  time,  the  queen  may  be  dead  in  spite  of  the 
doctor.  The  council  was  met,  a  new  Treasurer  was  appointed, 
the  troops  were  devoted  to  the  king's  cause  ;  and  fifty  loyal 
gentlemen  of  the  greatest  names  of  this  kingdom  were  assem- 
bled to  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  might  have  been 
the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  throne,  or  the  possessor  of  it  by 
this  time,  had  your  Majesty  not  chosen  to  take  the  air.  We 
were  ready  ;  there  was  only  one  person  that  failed  us,  your 
Majesty's  gracious ' 

*Morbleu,  monsieur,  you  give  me  too  much  Majesty,'  said 
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the  prince,  who  had  now  risen  up  and  seemed  to  be  looking  to 
one  of  us  to  help  him  to  his  coat.     But  neither  stirred. 

*  We  shall  take  care,'  says  Esmond,  *  not  much  oftener  to 
offend  in  that  particular.' 

*  What  mean  you,  my  lord  ?  '  says  the  prince,  and  muttered 
something  about  a  guet-d-pens,  which  Esmond  caught  up. 

*  The  snare,  sir,'  said  he,  *  was  not  of  our  laying  ;  it  is  not 
we  that  invited  you.  We  came  to  avenge,  and  not  to  compass, 
the  dishonor  of  our  family.' 

*  Dishonor  !  Morhleu,  there  has  been  no  dishonor,'  says  the 
prince,  turning  scarlet,  *  only  a  little  harmless  playing.' 

*  That  was  meant  to  end  seriously.' 

*  I  swear,'  the  prince  broke  out  impetuously,  *  upon  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman,  my  lords ' 

*That  we  arrived  in  time.  No  wrong  hath  been  done, 
Frank,'  says  Colonel  Esmond,  turning  round  to  young  Castle- 
wood,  who  stood  at  the  door  as  the  talk  was  going  on.  *  See  ! 
here  is  a  paper  whereon  his  Majesty  hath  deigned  to  commence 
some  verses  in  honor,  or  dishonor,  of  Beatrix.  Here  is  *  mad- 
ame  "and  "Flamme,""  Cruelle  "and  " Rebelle," and "  Amour  " 
and  "  Jour,"  in  the  Royal  writing  and  spelling.  Had  the 
Gracious  lover  been  happy,  he  had  not  passed  his  time  in  sigh- 
ing.' In  fact,  and  actually  as  he  was  speaking,  Esmond  cast 
his  eyes  down  toward  the  table,  and  saw  a  paper  on  which  my 
young  prince  had  been  scrawling  a  madrigal,  that  was  to  finish 
his  charmer  on  the  morrow. 

*  Sir,'  says  the  prince,  burning  with  rage  [he  had  assumed 
his  royal  coat  unassisted  by  this  time],  *  did  I  come  here  to 
receive  insults  ? ' 

*  To  confer  them,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,'  says  the 
colonel,  with  a  very  low  bow,  *  and  the  gentlemen  of  our 
family  are  come  to  thank  you.' 

*  Malediction  /  '  says  the  young  man,  tears  starting  into  his 
eyes  with  helpless  rage  and  mortification.  *  What  will  you 
with  me,  gentlemen  ?  ' 

*  If  your  Majesty  will  please  to  enter  the  next  apartment,' 
says  Esmond,  preserving  his  grave  tone,  *  I  have  some  papers 
there  which  I  would  gladly  submit  to  you,  and  by  your  per- 
mission I  will  lead  the  way  ; '  and  taking  the  taper  up,  and 
backing  before  the  prince  with  very  great  ceremony,  Mr.  Es- 
mond passed  into  the  little  chaplain's  room,  through  which  we 
had  just  entered  into  the  house.  *  Please  to  set  a  chair  for 
his  Majesty,  Frank,'  says  the  colonel  to  'his  companion,  who 
wondered  almost  as  much  at  this  scene,  and  was  as  much 
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puzzled  by  it,  as  the  other  actor  in  it.  Then  going  to  the  crypt 
over  the  mantelpiece,  the  colonel  opened  it,  and  drew  thence 
the  papers  which  so  long  had  lain  there. 

*  Here,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,'  says  he,  *  is  the  patent 
of  marquis  sent  over  by  your  Royal  Father  at  St.  Germains  to 
Viscount  Castlewood,  my  father  ;  here  is  the  witnessed  certifi- 
cate of  my  father's  marriage  to  my  mother,  and  of  my  birth  and 
christening.  I  was  christened  of  that  religion  of  which  your 
sainted  sire  gave  all  through  life  so  shining  example.  These 
are  my  titles,  dear  Frank,  and  this  what  I  do  with  them  ;  here 
go  baptism  and  marriage,  and  here  the  marquisate  and  the 
august  sign  manual,  with  which  your  predecessor  was  pleased 
to  honor  our  race.'  And  as  Esmond  spoke,  he  set  the  papers 
burning  in  the  brazier.  *  You  will  please,  sir,  to  remember,' 
he  continued, '  that  our  family  hath  ruined  itself  by  fidelity  to 
yours  ;  that  my  grandfather  spent  his  estate,  and  gave  his 
blood  and  his  son  to  die  for  your  service  ;  that  my  dear  lord's 
grandfather  (for  lord  you  are  now,  Frank,  by  right  and  title 
too)  died  for  the  same  cause ;  that  my  poor  kinswoman,  my 
father's  second  wife,  after  giving  away  her  honor  to  your 
wicked  perjured  race,  sent  all  her  wealth  to  the  king  ;  and  got 
in  return  that  precious  title  that  lies  in  ashes,  and  this  inesti- 
mable yard  of  blue  ribbon.  I  lay  this  at  your  feet  and  stamp 
upon  it ;  I  draw  this  sword,  and  break  it  and  deny  you  ;  and, 
had  you  completed  the  wrong  you  designed  us,  by  Heaven  I 
would  have  driven  it  through  your  heart,  and  no  more  par- 
doned you  than  your  father  pardoned  Monmouth.  Frank  will 
do  the  same  ;  won't  you,  cousin  ?  ' 

Frank,  who  had  been  looking  on  with  a  stupid  air  at  the 
papers,  as  they  flamed  in  the  old  brazier,  took  out  his  sword 
and  broke  it,  holding  his  head  down.  *  I  go  with  my  cousin,' 
says  he,  giving  Esmond  a  grasp  of  the  hand.     *  Marquis  or  not, 

by ,  I  stand  by  him  any  day.     1  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon 

for  swearing  ;  that  is — that  is — I'm  for  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 
It's  all  your  Majesty's  own  fault.  The  queen's  dead  most  likely 
by  this  time.  And  you  might  have  been  king  if  you  hadn't 
come  dangling  after  'Trix.' 

*  Thus  to  lose  a  crown,'  says  the  young  prince,  starting  up, 
and  speaking  French  in  his  eager  way  ;  '  to  lose  the  loveliest 
woman  in  the  world  ;  to  lose  the  loyalty  of  such  hearts  as 
yours,  is  not  this,  my  lords,  enough  of  liumiliation  ?  Marquis, 
if  I  go  on  my  knees,  will  you  pardon  me  ?  No,  I  can't  do  that, 
but  I  can  offer  you  reparation — that  of  honor,  that  of  gentle- 
men.    Favor  me  by  crossing  the  sword  with  mine  ;  yours  is 
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broke — see,  yonder  in  the  armoire  are  two  ' — and  the  prince 
took  them  out  as  eager  as  a  boy,  and  held  them  toward  Es- 
mond— *  Ah  !  you  will  ?     Merci,  monsieur,  merci  ! ' 

Extremely  touched  by  this  immense  mark  of  condescension 
and  repentance  for  wrong  done.  Colonel  Esmond  bowed  down 
so  low  as  almost  to  kiss  the  gracious  young  hand  that  conferred 
on  him  such  an  honor, and  took  his  guard  in  silence.  The  swords 
were  no  sooner  met,  than  Castle  woodknocked  up  Esmond's  with 
the  blade  of  his  own,  which  he  had  broke  off  short  at  the  shell  ; 
and  the  colonel,  falling  back  a  step,  dropped  his  point  with  an- 
other very  low  bow,  and  declared  liimself  perfectly  satisfied. 

*  Eh  bien,  vicomte  !  '  says  the  young  Prince,  who  was  a  boy, 
and  a  French  boy,  *il  ne  nous  reste  qu'une  chose  k  faire  ;*  he 
placed  his  sword  upon  the  table,  and  the  fingers  of  his  two 
hands  upon  his  breast.  *  We  have  one  more  thing  to  do,' 
says  he  ;  *you  do  not  divine  it  ?'  He  stretched  out  his  arms. 
*  Emhrassons-nous ! ' 

The  talk  was  scarce  over  when  Beatrix  entered  the  room. 
What  came  she  to  seek  there  ?  She  started  and  turned  pale  at 
the  sight  of  her  brother  and  kinsman,  drawn  swords,  broken 
sword-blades,  and  papers  yet  smoldering  in  the  brazier. 

*  Charming  Beatrix,'  says  the  prince,  with  a  blush  which 
became  him  very  well,  *  these  lords  have  come  a-horseback  from 
London,,  where  my  sister  lies  in  a  despaired  state,  and  where  her 
successor  makes  himself  desired.  Pardon  me  for  my  escapade 
of  last  evening.  I  had  been  so  long  a  prisoner  that  I  seized 
the  occasion  of  a  promenade  on  horseback,  and  my  horse  natu- 
rally bore  me  toward  you.  I  found  you  a  queen  in  your  little 
court,  where  you  deigned  to  entertain  me.  Present  my  homages 
to  your  maids  of  honor.  I  sighed  as  you  slept,  under  the  win- 
dow of  your  chamber,  and  then  retired  to  seek  rest  in  my  own. 
It  was  there  that  these  gentlemen  agreeably  roused  me.  Yes, 
milords,  for  that  is  a  happy  day  that  makes  a  prince  acquainted, 
at  whatever  cost  to  his  vanity,  with  such  a  noble  heart  as  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Esmond.  Mademoiselle,  may  we  take  your 
coach  to  town  ?  I  saw  it  in  the  hangar,  and  this  poor  marquis 
must  be  dropping  with  sleep.' 

*  Will  it  please  the  king  to  breakfast  before  he  goes  ? '  was 
all  Beatrix  could  say.  The  roses  had  shuddered  out  of  her 
cheeks  ;  her  eyes  were  glaring  ;  she  looked  quite  old.  She  came 
up  to  Esmond  and  hissed  out  a  word  or  two.  *  If  I  did  not 
love  you  before,  cousin,'  says  she, '  think  how  I  love  you  now.' 
If  words  could  stab,  no  doubt  she  would  have  killed  Esmond  ; 
she  looked  at  him  as  if  she  could. 
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But  her  keen  words  gave  no  wound  to  Mr.  Esmond  ;  his 
heart  was  too  hard.  As  he  looked  at  her,  he  wondered  that  he 
could  ever  have  loved  her.  His  love  of  ten  years  was  over  ; 
it  fell  down  dead  on  the  spot,  at  the  Kensington  Tavern,  where 
Frank  brought  him  the  note  out  of  'Eikon  Basilike.'  The 
prince  blushed  and  bowed  low,  as  she  gazed  at  him,  and 
quitted  the  chamber.     I  have  never  seen  her  since  that  day. 

Horses  were  fetched  and  put  to  the  chariot  presently.  My 
lord  rode  outside,  and  as  for  Esmond  he  was  so  tired  that  he 
was  no  sooner  in  the  carriage  than  he  fell  asleep,  and  never 
woke  till  night,  as  the  coach  came  into  Alton. 

As  we  drove  to  the  Bell  Inn  comes  a  mitered  coach  with 
our  old  friend  Lockwood  beside  the  coachman.  My  Lady 
Castlewood  and  the  bishop  were  inside  ;  she  gave  a  little  scream 
when  she  saw  us.  The  two  coaches  entered  the  inn  almost 
together  ;  the  landlord  and  people  coming  out  with  lights  to 
welcome  the  visitors. 

We  in  our  coach  sprang  out  of  it,  as  soon  as  ever  we  saw  the 
dear  lady,  and  above  all,  the  doctor  in  his  cassock.  What  was 
the  news  ?  Was  there  yet  time  ?  Was  the  q  iieen  alive  ?  These 
questions  were  put  hurriedly,  as  Boniface  stood  waiting  before 
his  noble  guests  to  bow  them  up  the  stair. 

*  Is  she  safe  ? '  was  what  Lady  Castlewood  whispered  in  a 
flutter  to  Esmond. 

*  All's  well,  thank  God,'  says  he,  as  the  fond  lady  took  his 
hand  and  kissed  it,  and  called  him  her  preserver  and  her  dear. 
She  wasn't  thinking  of  queens  and  crowns. 

The  bishop's  news  was  reassuring  ;  at  least  all  was  not  lost  ; 
the  queen  yet  breathed,  or  was  alive  when  they  left  London 
six  hours  since.  (  *  It  was  Lady  Castlewood  who  insisted  on 
coming,'  the  doctor  said.)  Argyle  had  marched  up  regiments 
from  Portsmouth,  and  sent  abroad  for  more  ;  the  Whigs  were 
on  the  alert,  a  pest  on  them  (I  am  not  sure  but  the  bishop 
swore  as  he  spoke),  and  so  too  were  our  people.  And  all  might 
be  saved,  if  only  the  prince  could  be  at  London  in  time.  We 
called  for  horses,  instantly,  to  return  to  London.  We  never 
went  up  poor  crestfallen  Boniface's  stairs,  but  into  our  coaches 
again.  The  prince  and  his  prime  minister  in  one,  Esmond  in 
the  other,  with  only  his  dear  mistress  as  a  companion. 

Castlewood  galloped  forward  on  horseback  to  gather  the 
prince's  friends  and  warn  them  of  his  coming.  We  traveled 
through  the  night,  Esmond  discoursing  to  his  mistress  of  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ;  of  Castle  wood's  ride  and 
his  ;  of  the  prince's  generous  behavior  and  their  reconcilia- 
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tion.  The  night  seemed  short  enough  ;  and  the  starlit  hours 
passed  away  serenely  in  that  fond  company. 

So  we  came  along  the  road,  the  bisliop's  coach  heading 
ours  ;  and  witli  some  delays  in  procuring  horses,  we  got  to  Ham- 
mersmith about  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Ist  of 
August,  and  half  an  hour  after,  it  being  then  bright  day,  we 
rode  by  my  Lady  Warwick's  house,  and  so  down  the  street  of 
Kensington. 

Early  as  the  hour  was,  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  street  and 
many  people  moving  to  and  fro.  Round  the  gate  leading  to 
the  Palace,  where  the  guard  is,  there  was  especially  a  great 
crowd.  And  the  coach  ahead  of  us  stopped,  and  the  bishop's 
man  got  down  to  know  what  the  concourse  meant  ? 

There  presently  came  from  out  of  the  gate — Horse  Guards 
with  their  trumpets,  and  a  company  of  heralds  with  their  tabards. 
The  trumpets  blew,  and  the  heralds-at-arms  came  forward  and 
proclaimed  George,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  And  the 
people  shouted  *  God  save  the  King  !  ' 

Among  the  crowd  shouting  and  waving  their  hats,  I  caught 
sight  of  one  sad  face,  which  I  had  known  all  my  life,  and  seen 
under  many  disguises.  It  was  no  other  than  poor  Mr.  Holt's, 
who  had  slipped  over  to  England  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the 
good  cause  ;  and  now  beheld  its  enemies  victorious,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  English  people.  The  poor  fellow  had  for- 
got to  huzza  or  to  take  his  hat  off,  until  his  neighbors  in  the 
crowd  remarked  his  want  of  loyalty,  and  cursed  him  for  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise,  when  he  ruefully  uncovered  and  began  to  cheer. 
Sure  he  was  the  most  unlucky  of  men  ;  he  never  played  a  game 
but  he  lost  it  ;  or  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  but  'twas  certain  to 
end  in  defeat.  I  saw  him  in  Flanders  after  this,  wlience  he 
went  to  Rome  to  the  headquarters  of  his  Order  ;  and  actually 
reappeared  among  us  in  America,  very  old  and  busy  and  hope- 
ful. I  am  not  sure  that  h^  did  not  assume  the  hatchet  and 
moccasins  there  ;  and,  attired  in  a  blanket  and  war  paint,  skulk 
about,  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  He  lies  buried  in  our 
neighboring  province  of  Maryland  now,  with  a  crossover  him, 
and  a  mound  of  earth  above  him  ;  under  which  that  unquiet 
spirit  is  forever  at  peace. 

With  the  sound  of  King  George's  trumpets,  all  the  vain 
hopes  of  the  weak  and  foolish  young  pretender  were  blown 
away  ;  and  with  that  music,  too,  I  may  say,  the  drama  of  my 
own  life  was  ended.     That  happiness,  which  hath  subsequently 
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crowned  it,  cannot  be  written  in  words  ;  'tis  of  its  nature  sacred 
and  secret,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of,  though  the  heart  be  ever 
so  full  of  thankfulness,  save  to  Heaven  and  the  One  Ear  alone 
— to  one  fond  being,  tlie  truest  and  tenderest  and  purest  wife 
ever  man  was  blessed  with.  As  I  think  of  the  immense  happi- 
ness which  was  in  store  for  me,  and  of  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  that  love  which  for  so  many  years  hath  blessed  me,  I  own 
to  a  transport  of  wonder  and  gratitude  for  such  a  boon — nay, 
am  tliankful  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  heart  capable  of  feel- 
ingand  knowing  theimmensebeautyandvalue  of  the  gift  which 
God  hath  bestowed  upon  me.  Sure,  love  vincit  omnia  ;  is  im- 
measurably above  all  ambition,  morepreciousthan  wealth,  more 
noble  than  name.  He  knows  not  life  who  knows  not  that  ;  he 
hath  not  felt  the  highest  faculty  of  the  soul  who  hath  not  en- 
joyed it.  In  the  name  of  my  wife  I  write  the  completion  of 
hope  and  the  summit  of  happiness.  To  have  such  a  love  is 
the  one  blessing  in  comparison  of  which  all  earthly  joy  is  of 
no  value  ;  and  to  think  of  her  is  to  praise  God. 

It  was  at  Bruxelles,  whither  we  retreated  after  the  failure 
of  our  plot — our  Whig  friends  advising  us  to  keep  out  of  the 
way — that  the  great  joy  of  my  life  was  bestowed  upon  me,  and 
that  my  dear  mistress  became  my  wife.  We  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  an  extreme  intimacy  and  confidence,  and  had  lived 
so  long  and  tenderly  together,  that  we  might  have  gone  on  to 
the  end  without  thinking  of  a  closer  tie  ;  but  circumstances 
brought  about  that  event  which  so  prodigiously  multiplied  my 
happinessand  hers  (for  which  I  humbly  thank  Heaven), although 
a  calamity  befell  us,  which,  I  blush  to  think,  hath  occurred 
more  than  once  in  our  liouse.  I  know  not  what  infatuation  of 
ambition  urged  the  beautiful  and  wayward  woman,  whose  name 
hath  occupied  so  many  of  these  pages,  and  who  was  served  by 
me  with  ten  years  of  such  constant  fidelity  and  passion  ;  but 
ever  after  that  day  at  Castlewood,  when  we  rescued  her,  she 
persisted  in  holding  all  her  family  as  her  enemies,  and  left  us, 
and  escaped  to  France,  to  what  a  fate  I  disdain  to  tell.  Nor 
was  her  son's  house  a  home  for  my  dear  mistress ;  my  poor 
Frank  was  weak,  as  perhaps  all  our  race  hath  been,  and  led  by 
women.  Those  around  him  were  imperious,  and  in  a  terror 
of  his  mother's  influence  over  him,  lest  he  should  recant,  and 
deny  the  creed  which  he  liad  adopted  by  their  persuasion.  The 
difference  of  their  religion  separated  the  son  and  the  mother  ; 
my  dearest  mistress  felt  that  she  was  severed  from  her  children 
and  alone  in  the  world — alone  but  for  one  constant  servant 
on  whose  fidelity,  praised  be  Heaven,  she  could  count.     'Twas 
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after  a  scene  of  ignoble  quarrel  on  the  part  of  Frank's  wife  and 
mother  (for  the  poor  lad  had  been  made  to  marry  the  whole  of 
that  German  family  with  whom  he  had  connected  himself), 
that  I  found  my  mistress  one  day  in  tears,  and  then  besought 
her  to  confide  herself  to  the  care  and  devotion  of  one  who,  by 
God's  help,  would  never  forsake  her.  And  then  the  tender 
matron,  as  beautiful  in  her  autumn,  and  as  pure  as  virgins  in 
their  spring,  with  blushes  of  love  and  '  eyes  of  meek  surrender,' 
yielded  to  my  respectful  importunity,  and  consented  to  share 
my  home.  Let  the  last  words  I  write  thank  her,  and  bless 
her  who  hath  blessed  it. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Addison  all  danger  of  prosecution 
and  every  obstacle  against  our  return  to  England  was  removed ; 
and  my  son  Frank's  gallantry  in  Scotland  made  his  peace  with 
the  king's  government.  But  we  two  cared  no  longer  to  live 
in  England  ;  and  Frank  formally  and  joyfully  yielded  over  to 
us  the  possession  of  that  estate  which  we  now  occupy,  far  away 
from  Europe  and  its  troubles,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  where  we  have  built  a  new  Castlewood,  and  think 
with  grateful  hearts  of  our  old  home.  In  our  transatlantic 
country  we  have  a  season,  the  calmest  and  most  delightful  of 
the  year,  which  we  call  the  Indian  summer.  I  often  say  the 
autumn  of  our  life  resembles  that  happy  and  serene  weather, 
and  am  thankful  for  its  rest  and  its  sweet  sunshine.  Heaven 
hath  blessed  us  with  a  child,  which  each  parent  loves  for  her 
resemblance  to  the  other.  Our  diamonds  are  turned  into 
plows  and  axes  for  our  plantations  ;  and  into  negroes,  the 
happiest  and  merriest,  I  think,  in  all  this  country ;  and  the 
only  jewel  by  which  my  wife  sets  any  store,  and  from  which 
she  hath  never  parted,  is  that  gold  button  she  took  from  my 
arm  on  the  day  when  she  visited  me  in  prison,  and  which  she 
wore  ever  after,  as  she  told  me,  on  the  tenderest  heart  in  the 
world. 
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A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCING    TO    THE    READER     THE     CHIEF    PERSONAGES    OF 
THIS    NARRATIVE. 

At  that  famous  period  of  liistory  when  the  seventeenth 
century  (after  a  deal  of  quarreling,  king-killing,  reforming, 
republicanizing,  restoring,  re-restoring,  play-writing,  sermon- 
writing,  Oliver-Cromwellizing,  Stuartizing,  and  Organizing,  to 
be  sure)  had  sunk  into  its  grave,  giving  place  to  the  lusty  eigh- 
teenth ;  when  Mr.  Isaac  Newton  was  a  tutor  of  Trinity,  and 
Mr.  Josepli  Addison  Commissioner  of  Appeals  ;  when  the  pre- 
siding genius  tliat  watched  over  the  destinies  of  the  French 
nation  had  played  out  all  the  best  cards  in  his  hand,  and  his 
adversaries  began  to  pour  in  their  trumps ;  when  there  were  two 
kings  in  Spain  employed  perpetually  in  running  away  from  one 
another  ;  when  there  was  a  queen  in  England,  with  such  rogues 
for  ministers  as  have  never  been  seen,  no,  not  in  our  own  day  ; 
and  a  general,  of  whom  it  may  be  severely  argued  whether  he 
was  the  meanest  miser  or  the  greatest  hero  in  the  world  ;  when 
Mrs.  Masham  had  not  yet  put  Madam  Marlborough's  nose  out 
of  joint ;  when  people  had  their  ears  cut  off  for  writing  very 
meek  political  pamphlets  ;  and  very  large  full-bottomed  wigs 
were  just  beginning  to  be  worn  with  powder  ;  and  the  face  of 
Louis  the  Great,  as  his  was  handed  in  to  him  behind  the  bed- 
curtains,  was,  when  issuing  thence,  observed  to  look  longer, 
older  and  more  dismal  daily. 

About  the  year  1705  that  is,  in  the  glorious  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  there  existed  certain  characters,  and  befell  a  series  of 

*The  story' of  '  Catherine,'  which  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  in  1839-40,  was 
written  hy  Mr.  Thackeray,  under  the  name  of  Ikey  Solomons^  Jnn.,  to  conteract  the 
injurious  influence  of  some  popular  fictions  of  that  day,  which  made  heroes  of  highway- 
men and  burglars,  and  created  a  false  sympathy  for  the  vicious  and  criminal. 

With  this  purpose  the  author  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  story  a  woman  named 
Catherine  Hayes,  who  was  burned  at  Tyburn,  in  1726,  for  the  deliberate  murder  of  her 
husband,  under  very  revolting  circumstances.  Mr.  Thackeray's  aim  obviously  was  to 
describe  the  career  of  this  wretched  woman  and  her  associates  with  such  fidelity  to 
truth  as  to  exhibit  the  danger  and  folly  of  inyesting  such  persons  with  heroic  and 
romantic  qualities. 
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adventures,  which,  since  they  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  present  fasliionable  style  and  taste  ;  since  they  have  been 
already  partly  described  in  the  *  Newgate  Calendar '  ;  since 
they  are  (as  shall  be  seen  anon)  agreeably  low,  delightfully 
disgusting,  and  at  the  same  time  eminently  pleasing  and 
pathetic,  may  properly  be  set  down  here. 

And  though  it  may  be  said,  with  some  considerable  show  of 
reason,  that  agreeably  low  and  delightfully  disgusting  charac 
ters  have  already  been  treated,  both  copiously  and  ably,  by 
some  eminent  writers  of  the  present  (and,  indeed,  of  future) 
ages  ;  though  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  immortal  Fagin 
requires  a  genius  of  inordinate  stride,  and  to  go  a  robbing  after 
the  late  though  deathless  Turpin,the  renowned  Jack  Sheppard, 
or  the  embryo  Duval  may  be  impossible,  and  not  an  infringe- 
ment, but  a  wasteful  indication  of  ill  will  toward  the  eighth 
commandment ;  though  it  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  asserted 
that  only  vain  coxcombs  would  dare  to  write  on  subjects 
already  described  by  men  really  and  deservedly  eminent  ;  on 
the  other  hand,thatthese  subjects  have  been  described  so  fully 
that  nothing  more  can  be  said  about  them  ;  on  the  third  hand 
(allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  three  liands  to  one  figure 
of  speech),  tliat  the  public  has  heard  so  much  of  them  as  to  be 
quite  tired  of  rogues,  thieves,  cutthroats,  and  Newgate  alto- 
gether— though  all  these  objections  may  be  urged,  and  each 
is  excellent,  yet  we  intend  to  take  a  few  more  pages  from  the 
*  Old  Bailey  Calendar,'  to  bless  the  public  with  one  more  draught 
from  the  Stone  Jug,*  yet  awhile  to  listen,  hurdle-mounted, 
and  riding  down  the  Oxford  Road,  to  the  bland  conversation 
of  Jack  Ketch,  and  to  hang  with  him  round  the  neck  of  his 
patient,  at  the  end  of  our  and  his  history.  We  give  the 
reader  fair  notice  that  we  shall  tickle  him  with  a  few  such 
scenes  of  villainy,  throat-cutting,  and  bodily  suffering  in  gen- 
eral, as  are  not  to  be  found,  no  not  in ;  never  mind  com- 
parisons, for  such  are  odious. 

In  the  year  1705,  then,  whether  it  was  that  the  Queen  of 
England  did  feel  seriously  alarmed  at  the  notice  that  a  French 
prince  should  occupy  the  Spanish  throne  ;  or  whether  she  was 
tenderly  attached  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  or  whether  she 
was  obliged  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  of  William  of  Orange,  who 
made  us  pay  and  fight  for  his  Dutch  provinces ;  or  whether 
poor  old  Louis  Quatorze  did  really  frighten  lier  ;  or  whether 
Sarah  Jennings  and  her  husband  wanted  to  make  a  fight,  know- 
ing how  much  they  should   gain  by  it — whatever  the  reason 

♦  This,  as  your  ladyship  is  aware,  is  tlie  polite  name  for  lier  Majesty's  prison  of  New- 
gate. 
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was,  it  was  evident  that  the  war  was  to  continue,  and  there  was 
almost  as  much  soldiering  and  recruiting,  parading,  pike  and 
gun-exercising,  flag-flying,  drum-beating,  powder-blazing,  and 
military  enthusiasm  as  we  can  all  remember  in  the  year  1801, 
what  time  the  Corsican  upstart  menaced  our  shores.  A  re- 
cruiting party  and  captain  of  Cutts'  regiment  (which  had  been 
so  mangled  at  Blenheim  the  year  before)  were  now  in  Warwick- 
sliire  ;  and  having  their  depot  at  Warwick,  the  captain  and  his 
attendant,  the  corporal,  were  used  to  travel  through  the  coun- 
try, seeking  for  heroes  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  Cutts'  corps — and 
for  adventures  to  pass  away  the  weary  time  of  a  country  life. 

Our  Captain  Plume  and  Sergeant  Kite  (it  was  at  this  time, 
by  the  way,  that  those  famous  recruiting  officers  were  playing 
their  pranks  in  Shrewsbury)  were  occupied  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  with  Farquhar's  heroes.  They  roamed  from 
Warwick  to  Stratford,  and  from  Stratford  to  Birmingham,  per- 
suading the  swains  of  Warwickshire  to  leave  the  plow  for 
the  pike,  and  dispatching,  from  time  to  time,  small  detach- 
ments of  recruits  to  extend  Marlborough's  lines,  and  to  act  as 
food  for  the  hungry  cannon  at  Ramillies  and  Malplaquet. 

Of  those  two  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  act  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  our  history,  one  only  was  probably  a  native  of 
Britain — we  say  probably,  because  the  individual  in  question 
was  himself  quite  uncertain,  and,  it  must  be  added,  entirely 
indifferent  about  his  birthplace  ;  but  speaking  the  English 
language,  and  having  been  during  the  course  of  his  life  pretty 
generally  engaged  in  the  British  service,  he  had  a  tolerably  fair 
claim  to  the  majestic  title  of  Briton.  His  name,  was  Peter 
Brock,  otherwise  Corporal  Brock,  of  Lord  Cutts'  regiment  of 
dragoons  ;  he  was  of  age  about  fifty-seven  (even  that  point  has 
never  been  ascertained)  ;  in  height,  about  five  feet  six  inches  f 
in  weight,  nearly  thirteen  stone  ;  with  a  chest  that  the  cele- 
brated Leitch  himself  might  envy  ;  an  arm  that  was  like  an 
opera  dancer's  leg  ;  a  stomach  so  elastic  that  it  would  accom- 
modate itself  to  any  given  or  stolen  quantity  of  food  ;  a  great 
aptitude  for  strong  liquors  ;  a  considerable  skill  in  singing 
chansons  de  table  of  not  the  most  delicate  kind  ;  he  was  a  lover 
of  jokes,  of  which  he  made  many,  and  passably  bad  ;  when 
pleased,  simply  coarse,  boisterous,  and  jovial  ;  when  angry,  a 
perfect  demon  ;  bullying, cursing, storming, figliting, as  issome- 
times  the  wont  with  gentlemen  of  his  cloth  and  education. 

Mr.  Brock  was  strictly,  what  the  Marquis  of  Rodil  styled 
himself  in  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiers  after  running  away,  a 
hijo  de  la  guerra — a  child  of  war.     Not  seven  cities,  but  one  or 
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two  regiments,  might  contend  for  the  honor  of  giving  him 
birth  ;  for  his  mother,  whose  name  he  took,  had  acted  as  camp 
follower  to  a  Royalist  regiment  ;  had  then  obeyed  the  Parlia- 
mentarians ;  died  in  Scotland  when  Monk  was  commanding  in 
that  country  ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Brock  in  a  public 
capacity  displayed  him  asafifer  in  the  general's  own  regiment 
of  Coldstreamers,  when  they  marched  from  Scotland  to  Lon- 
don, and  from  a  republic  at  once  into  a  monarchy.  Since  that 
period  Brock  had  been  always  with  the  army  ;  he  had  had,  too, 
some  promotion,  for  he  spake  of  having  a  command  at  the 
battle  oi  the  Boyne  ;  though  probably  (as  he  never  mentioned 
the  fact)  upon  the  losing  side.  The  very  year  before  this 
narrative  commences  he  had  been  one  of  Mordaunts'  forlorn 
hope  at  Schellenberg,  for  which  service  he  was  promised  a  pair 
of  colors  ;  he  lost  them,  however,  and  was  almost  shot  (but 
fate  did  not  ordain  that  his  career  should  close  in  that  way) 
for  drunkenness  and  insubordination  immediately  after  the 
battle  ;  but  having  in  some  measure  reinstated  himself  bj^  a 
display  of  much  gallantry  at  Blenheim,  it  was  found  advisable 
to  send  him  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  and  re- 
move him  altogether  from  the  regiment,  where  his  gallantry 
only  rendered  the  example  of  his  riot  more  dangerous. 

Mr.  Brock's  commander  was  a  slim  young  gentleman  of 
twenty-six,  about  whom  there  was  likewise  a  history,  if  one 
would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  He  was  a  Bavarian  by  birth 
(his  mother  being  an  English  lady),  and  enjoyed  along  with  a 
dozen  other  brothers  the  title  of  count  ;  eleven  of  these,  of 
course,  were  penniless  ;  one  or  two  were  priests,  one  a  monk, 
six  or  seven  in  various  military  services,  and  the  elder  at  home 
at  Schloss  Galgenstein  breeding  horses,  hunting  wild  boars, 
swindling  tenants,  living  in  a  great  house  with  small  means, 
obliged  to  be  sordid  at  home  all  the  year  to  be  splendid  for  a 
month  at  the  capital,  as  is  the  way  with  many  other  noblemen. 
Our  young  count.  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian  von 
Galgenstein,  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  French  as  page  to 
a  nobleman  ;  then  of  his  Majesty's  ^arc^es  du  corps  ;  then  a  lieu- 
tenant and  captain  in  the  Bavarian  service  ;  and  when,  after 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  two  regiments  of  Germans  came  over 
to  the  winning  side,Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian  found  him- 
self among  them  ;  and  at  the  epoch  when  this  story  commences 
had  enjoyed  English  pay  for  a  year  or  more.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  how  he  exchanged  into  his  present  regiment  ;  how  it 
appeared  that,  before  her  marriage,  handsome  John  Churchill 
had  known  the  young  gentleman's  mother,  when  they  were 
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both  penniless  hangers-ou  at  Charles  tlie  Second's  court  ; — it 
is,  we  say,  quite  useless  to  repeat  all  the  scandal  of  which  we 
are  perfectly  masters,  and  to  trace  step  by  step  the  events  of 
his  history.  Here,  however,  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  a  small 
inn,  in  a  small  village  of  Warwickshire,  on  an  autumn  evening 
in  the  year  1705  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  this  history 
begins  he  and  Mr.  Brock,  his  corporal  and  friend,  were  seated 
at  a  round  table  before  the  kitchen  fire,  while  a  small  groom 
of  the  establishment  was  leading  up  and  down  on  the  village 
green,  before  the  inn  door,  two  black,  glossy,  long-tailed,  barrel- 
bellied,  thick-flanked,  arch -necked,  Roman-nosed  Flanders 
horses,  which  were  the  property  of  the  two  gentlemen  now 
taking  their  ease  at  the  Bugle  Inn.  The  two  gentlemen 
were  seated  at  their  ease  at  the  inn  table,  drinking  mountain 
wine  ;  and  if  the  reader  fancies  from  the  sketch  which  we  ha^re 
given  of  their  lives,  or  from  his  own  blindness  and  belief  in  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature,  that  the  sun  of  that  autumn 
evening  shone  upon  any  two  men  in  country  or  city,  at  desk  or 
harvest,  at  court  or  at  Newgate,  drunk  or  sober,  who  were 
greater  rascals  than  Count  Gustavus  Galgenstein  and  Corporal 
Peter  Brock,  he  is  egregiously  mistaken,  and  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  not  worth  a  fig.  If  they  had  not  been  two 
prominent  scoundrels  what  earthly  business  should  we  have  in 
detailing  their  histories?  What  would  the  public  care  for 
them  ?  Who  would  meddle  with  dull  virtue,  humdrum  senti- 
ment, or  stupid  innocence  when  vice,  agreeable  vice,  is  the  only 
thing  which  the  readers  of  romances  care  to  hear  ? 

The  little  horse-boy,  who  was  leading  the  two  black  Flan- 
ders horses  up  and  down  the  green,  might  have  put  them  in 
the  stable  for  any  good  that  the  horses  got  by  the  gentle  ex- 
ercise which  they  were  now  taking  in  the  cool  evening  air,  as 
their  owners  had  not  ridden  very  far  or  very  hard,  and  there 
was  not  a  hair  turned  of  their  sleek  shining  coats  ;  but  the 
lad  had  been  especially  ordered  so  to  walk  the  horses  about 
until  he  received  further  commands  from  the  gentlemen  repos- 
ing in  the  Bugle  kitchen  ;  and  the  idlers  of  the  village 
seemed  so  pleased  with  the  beasts,  and  their  smart  saddles  and 
shining  bridles,  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  deprive 
them  of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  such  an  innocent  spec- 
tacle. Over  the  count's  horse  was  thrown  a  fine  red  cloth, 
richly  embroidered  in  yellow  worsted,  a  very  large  count's 
coronet  and  a  cipher  at  the  four  corners  of  the  covering  ;  and 
under  this  might  be  seen  a  pair  of  gorgeous  silver  stirrups, 
and  above  it  a  couple  of  silver-mounted  pistols  reposing  in 
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bearskin  holsters  ;  the  bit  was  silver  too,  and  the  horse's  head 
was  decorated  with  many  smart  ribbons.  Of  the  corporal's 
steed,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  ornaments  were  in  brass,  as 
bright,  though  not  perhaps  so  valuable,  as  those  wliich  decorated 
tlie  captain's  animal.  The  boys,  who  had  been  at  play  on  the 
green,  first  paused  and  entered  into  conversation  witli  the 
horse-boy  ;  then  the  village  matrons  followed  ;  and  afterward, 
sauntering  by  ones  and  twos,  came  the  village  maidens,  who 
love  soldiers  as  flies  love  treacle  ;  presently  the  males  began  to 
arrive,  and  lo  !  the  parson  of  the  parish,  taking  his  evening 
walk  with  Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  the  four  children  his  offspring,  at 
length  joined  himself  to  his  flock. 

To  this  audience  the  little  hostler  explained  that  the  animals 
belonged  to  two  gentlemen  now  reposing  at  the  Bugle  ; 
one  young  with  gold  hair,  the  other  old  with  grizzled  locks  ; 
both  in  red  coats  ;  both  in  jack-boots  ;  putting  the  house  into 
a  bustle,  and  calling  for  the  best.  He  then  discoursed  to  some 
of  his  own  companions  regarding  the  merits  of  the  horses  ; 
and  the  parson,  a  learned  man,  explained  to  the  villagers  that 
one  of  the  travelers  must  be  a  count,  or  at  least  had  a  count's 
horsecloth  ;  pronounced  that  the  stirrups  were  of  real  silver, 
and  checked  the  impetuosity  of  his  son,  William  Nassau 
Dobbs,  who  was  for  mounting  the  animals,  and  who  expressed 
a  longing  to  fire  off  one  of  the  pistols  in  the  holsters. 

As  this  family  discussion  was  taking  place,  the  gentlemen 
whose  appearance  had  created  so  much  attention  came  to  the 
door  of  the  inn,  and  the  elder  and  stouter  was  seen  to  smile  at 
his  companion  ;  after  which  he  strolled  leisurely  over  the 
green,  and  seemed  to  examine  with  much  benevolent  satisfac- 
tion the  assemblage  of  villagers  who  were  staring  at  him  and 
the  quadrupeds. 

Mr.  Brock,  when  he  saw  the  parson's  band  and  cassock,  took 
off  his  beaver  reverently,  and  saluted  the  divine.  *  I  hope 
your  reverence  won't  balk  the  little  fellow,'  said  he  ;  *  I  think 
I  heard  him  calling  out  for  a  ride,  and  whether  he  should  like 
my  horse  or  his  lordship's  horse  I  am  sure  it  is  all  one.  Don't 
be  afraid,  sir !  the  horses  are  not  tired  ;  we  have  only  come 
seventy  mile  to-day,  and  Prince  Eugene  once  rode  a  matter 
of  fifty-two  leagues  (a  hundred  and  fifty  miles),  sir,  upon  that 
horse  between  sunrise  and  sunset.' 

*  Gracious  powers  !  on  which  horse  ? '  said  Dr.  Dobbs  very 
solemnly. 

*0n  this,  sir — on  mine,  Corporal  Brock  of  Cutts'  black 
gelding,    William  of  Nassau.     The  prince,  sir,  gave  it  me 
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after  Blenheim  figlit,  for  I  had  my  own  legs  carried  away  by 
a  cannon  ball  just  as  I  cut  down  two  of  Sauerkrauter's  regi- 
ment, who  had  made  the  prince  prisoner.* 

*Your  own  legs,  sir!'  said  the  doctor.  *  Gracious  good- 
ness !  this  is  more  and  more  astonishing.' 

*  No,  no,  not  my  own  legs,  my  horse's  I  mean,  sir  ;  and 
the  prince  gave  me  William  of  Nassau  that  very  day.' 

To  this  no  direct  reply  was  made  ;  but  the  doctor  looked 
at  Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  Mrs.  Dobbs  and  the  rest  of  the  children  at 
her  eldest  son,  who  grinned  and  said,  *  Isn't  it  wonderful  ? ' 
The  corporal  to  this  answered  nothing,  but  resuming  his 
account,  pointed  to  the  other  horse  and  said,  *  That  horse,  sir 
— good  as  mine  is — that  horse,  with  the  silver  stirrups,  is  his 
Excellency's  horse.  Captain  Count  Maximilian  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  von  Galgenstein,  captain  of  horse  and  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  '  (he  lifted  here  his  hat  with  much  gravity,  and  all  the 
crowd,  even  to  the  parson,  did  likewise).  'We  call  him 
George  of  Denmark,  sir,  in  compliment  to  her  Majesty's 
husband:  he  is  Blenheim  too, sir  ;  Marshal  Tallard  rode  him  on 
that  day,  and  you  know  how  Ae  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  count.' 

*  George  of  Denmark,  Marshal  Tallard,  William  of  Nassau  ! 
This  is  strange  indeed,  most  wonderful !  Why,  sir,  little  are 
you  aware  that  there  are  before  you,  at  this  moment^  two 
other  living  beings  who  bear  these  venerated  names  !  My 
boys,  stand  forward  !  Look  here,  sir  :  these  children  have 
been  respectively  named  after  our  late  sovereign  and  the 
husband  of  our  present  queen.' 

'  And  very  good  names  too,  sir  ;  aye,  and  very  noble  little 
fellows  too  ;  and  I  propose  that,  with  your  reverence  and  your 
ladyship's  leave,  William  Nassau  here  shall  ride  on  George 
of  Denmark,  and  George  of  Denmark  shall  ride  on  William 
of  Nassau.' 

When  this  speech  of  the  corporal's  was  made  the  whole 
crowd  set  up  a  loyal  hurrah  ;  and,  with  much  gravity,  the  two 
little  boys  were  lifted  up  into  the  saddles  ;  and  the  corporal 
leading  one,  intrusted  the  other  to  the  horse-boy,  and  so  to- 
gether marched  stately  up  and  down  the  green. 

The  popularity  which  Mr.  Brock  gained  by  this  maneuver 
was  very  great ;  but  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  horses 
and  children,  which  coincided  so  extraordinarily,  it  is  but  fair 
to  state  that  the  christening  of  the  quadrupeds  had  only  taken 
place  about  two  minutes  before  the  dragoon's  appearance  on 
the  green.  For  if  the  fact  must  be  confessed,  he,  while  seated 
near  the  inn  window,  had  kept  a  pretty  wistful  eye  upon  all 
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going  on  without  ;  and  the  liorses  marching  thus  to  and  fro 
for  the  wonderment  of  the  village  were  only  placards  or  ad- 
vertisements for  the  riders. 

There  was,  besides  the  boy  now  occupied  with  the  horses, 
and  the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  Bugle  Inn,  another 
person  connected  with  that  establishment — a  very  smart, 
handsome,  vain,  giggling  servant  girl,  about  the  age  of  six- 
teen, who  went  by  the  familiar  name  of  Cat,  and  attended 
upon  the  gentlemen  in  the  parlor,  while  the  landlady  was  em- 
ployed in  cooking  their  supper  in  the  kitchen.  This  young 
person  had  been  educated  in  the  village  poorhouse,  and  hav- 
ing been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Dobbs  and  the  schoolmaster 
the  idlest,  dirtiest,  and  most  passionate  little  minx  with  whom 
either  had  ever  had  to  do,  she  was,  after  receiving  a  very 
small  portion  of  literary  instruction  (indeed  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  young  lady  did  not  know  her  letters),  bound  appren- 
tice at  the  age  of  nine  years  to  Mrs.  Score,  her  relative,  and 
landlady  of  the  Bugle  Inn. 

If  Miss  Cat,  or  Catherine  Hall,  was  a  slattern  and  a  minx, 
Mrs.  Score  was  a  far  superior  shrew  ;  and  for  the  seven  years 
of  her  apprenticeship  the  girl  was  completely  at  her 'mistress' 
mercy.  Yet  though  wondrously  stingy,  jealous,  and  violent, 
while  her  maid  was  idle  and  extravagant,  and  her  husband 
seemed  to  abet  the  girl,  Mrs.  Score  put  up  with  the  wench's 
airs,  idleness,  and  caprices  without  ever  wishing  to  dismiss 
her  from  the  Bugle.  The  fact  is  that  Miss  Catherine  was 
a  great  beauty  ;  and  for  about  two  years,  since  her  fame  had 
begun  to  spread,  the  custom  of  the  inn  had  also  increased 
vastly.  When  there  was  a  debate  whether  the  farmers,  on 
their  way  from  market,  would  take  t'other  pot,  Catherine,  by 
appearing  with  it,  would  straightway  cause  the  liquor  to  be 
swallowed  and  paid  for ;  and  when  the  traveler  who  proposed 
riding  that  night  and  sleeping  at  Coventry  or  Birmingham, 
was  asked  by  Miss  Catherine  whether  he  would  like  a  fire  in 
bis  bedroom,  he  generally  was  induced  to  occupy  it,  although 
he  might  before  have  vowed  to  Mrs.  Score  that  he  would  not 
for  a  thousand  guineas  be  absent  from  home  that  night.  The 
girl  had,  too,  half  a  dozen  lovers  in  the  village  ;  and  these 
were  bound  in  honor  to  spend  their  pence  at  the  alehouse  she 
inhabited.  Oh  !  woman,  lovely  woman  !  what  strong  resolves 
canst  thou  twist  round  thy  little  finger  !  what  gunpowder  pas- 
sions canst  thou  kindle  with  a  single  sparkle  of  thine  eye  ! 
what  lies  and  fribble  nonsense  canst  thou  make  us  listen  to, 
as  they  were  gospel  truth  or  splendid  wit  !  above  all,  what  bad 
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liquor  canst  thou  make  us  swallow  when  thou  puttest  a  kiss 
within  the  cup — and  we  are  content  to  call  the  poison  wine  ! 

The  mountain  wine  at  the  Bugle  was,  in  fact,  execrable  ; 
but  Mrs.  Cat,  who  served  it  to  the  two  soldiers,  made  it  so 
agreeable  to  them,  that  they  found  it  a  passable,  even  a  pleasant 
task,  to  swallow  the  contents  of  a  second  bottle.  The  miracle 
had  been  wrought  instantaneously  on  her  appearance  ;  for 
whereas  at  that  very  moment  the  count  was  employed  in  curs- 
ing the  wine,  the  landlady,  the  wine  grower,  and  the  English 
nation  generally,  when  the  young  woman  entered  and  (choosing 
so  to  interpret  the  oaths)  said,  *  Coming,  your  honor  ;  I  think 
your  honor  called  ' — Gustavus  Adolphus  whistled,  stared  at 
her  very  hard,  and  seeming  quite  dumbstricken  by  her  appear- 
ance, contented  himself  by  swallowing  a  whole  glass  of  moun- 
tain by  way  of  reply. 

Mr.  Brock  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  confounded  as  his 
captain  ;  he  was  thirty  years  older  than  the  latter,  and  in  the 
course  of  fifty  j^ears  of  military  life  had  learned  to  look  on 
the  most  dangerous  enemy,  or  the  most  beautiful  woman,  with 
the  like  daring,  devil-may-care  determination  to  conquer. 

*My  dear  Mary,'  then  said  that  gentleman,  *  his  honor  is  a 
lord  ;  as  good  as  a  lord,  that  is  ;  for  all  he  allows  such  humble 
fellows  as  I  am  to  drink  with  him.' 

Catherine  dropped  a  low  courtesy,  and  said,  *  Well,  I  don't 
know  if  you  are  joking  a  poor  country  girl,  as  all  you  soldier 
gentlemen  do  ;  but  his  honor /oo^5  like  a  lord  ;  though  I  never 
see  one,  to  be  sure.' 

*Then,'  said  the  captain,  gathering  courage,  *  how  do  you 
know  I  look  like  one,  pretty  Mary  ?  ' 

*  Pretty  Catherine  ;  I  mean  Catherine,  if  you  please,  sir.' 

Here  Mr.  Brock  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  shouting 
with  many  oaths  that  she  was  right  at  first,  invited  her  to  give 
him  what  he  called  a  buss. 

Pretty  Catherine  turned  away  from  him  at  this  request,  and 
muttered  something  about  *  Keep  your  distance,  low  fellow  ! 
buss  indeed  !  poor  country  girl,'  etc.,  etc.,  placing  herself,  as  if 
for  protection,  on  the  side  of  the  captain.  That  gentleman 
looked  also  very  angry  ;  but  whether  at  the  sight  of  innocence 
so  outraged,  or  the  insolence  of  the  corporal  for  daring  to  help 
himself  first,  we  cannot  say.  '  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Brock,'  he  cried 
very  fiercely,  ^  I  will  suffer  no  such  liberties  in  my  presence  ; 
remember,  it  is  only  my  condescension  which  permits  you  to 
share  my  bottle  in  this  way  ;  take  care  I  don't  give  you  instead 
a  taste  of  my  cane.'     So  saying,  he,  in  a  protecting  manner, 
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placed  one  hand  round  Mrs.  Catherine's  waist,  holding  the 
other  clenched  very  near  to  the  corporal's  nose. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  for  her  share  of  this  action  of  the  count's, 
dropped  another  courtesy,  and  said,  '  Thank  you,  my  lord.' 
But  Galgenstein's  threat  did  not  appear  to  make  any  impression 
on  Mr.  Brock,  as  indeed  there  was  no  reason  that  it  should  ; 
for  the  corporal,  at  a  combat  of  fisticuffs,  could  have  pounded 
his  commander  into  a  jelly  in  ten  minutes  ;  so  he  contented 
himself  by  saying, '  Well,  noble  captain,  there's  no  harm  done  ; 
it  is  an  honor  for  poor  old  Peter  Brock  to  be  at  table  with  you, 
and  I  am  sorry,  sure  enough.' 

*In  truth,  Peter,  I  believe  thou  art ;  thou  hast  good  reason, 
eh,  Peter?  But  never  fear,  man  ;  had  I  struck  thee  I  never 
would  have  hurt  thee.' 

'I  know  you  would  not,'  replied  Brock,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart  with  much  gravity  ;  and  so  peace  was  made,  and 
healths  were  drank.  Miss  Catherine  condescended  to  put  her 
lips  to  the  captain's  glass,  who  swore  that  the  wine  was  thus 
converted  into  nectar ;  and  although  the  girl  had  not  previously 
heard  of  that  liquor,  she  received  the  compliment  as  a  com- 
pliment, and  smiled  and  simpered  in  return. 

The  poor  thing  had  never  before  seen  anybody  so  handsome 
or  so  finely  dressed  as  the  count ;  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
coquetry,  allowed  her  satisfaction  to  be  quite  visible.  Nothing 
could  be  more  clumsy  than  the  gentleman's  mode  of  compli- 
menting her  ;  but  for  this,  perhaps,  his  speeches  were  more 
effective  than  others  more  delicate  would  have  been  ;  and 
though  she  said  to  each,  *  Oh,  now,  my  lord,'  and  *  La,  captain, 
how  can  you  flatter  one  so  ?  '  and  *  Your  honor's  laughing  at 
me,'  and  made  such  polite  speeches  as  are  used  on  these 
occasions,  it  was  manifest  from  the  flutter  and  blush,  and  the 
grin  of  satisfaction  which  lighted  up  the  buxom  features  of  the 
little  country  beauty,  that  the  count's  first  operations  had  been 
highly  successful.  When,  following  up  his  attack,  he  pro- 
duced from  his  neck  a  small  locket  (which  had  been  given  him 
by  a  Dutch  lady  at  the  Brill),  and  begged  Miss  Catherine  to 
wear  it  for  his  sake,  and  chucked  her  under  the  chin  and  called 
her  his  little  rosebud,  it  was  pretty  clear  how  things  would 
go  ;  anybody  who  could  see  the  expression  of  Mr.  Brock's 
countenance  at  this  event  might  judge  of  the  progress  of  the 
irresistible  High  Dutch  conqueror. 

Being  of  a  very  vain,  communicative  turn,  our  fair  barmaid 
gave  her  two  companions  not  only  a  pretty  long  account  of 
herself,  but  of  many  other  persons  in  the  village,  whom  she 
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could  perceive  from  the  window  opposite  to  which  she  stood. 
*  Yes,  your  honor,'  said  she — '  my  lord,  I  mean  ;  sixteen  last 
March,  though  there's  a  many  girl  in  the  village  that  at  my  age 
is  quite  chits.  There's  Poll}^  Randall  now,  that  red-haired  girl 
along  with  Thomas  Curtis  ;  she's  seventeen  if  she's  a  day, 
though  he  is  the  very  first  sweetheart  she  has  had.  Well,  as  I 
am  saying  :  I  was  bred  up  here  in  the  village — father  and  mother 
died  very  young,  and  I  was  left  a  poor  orphan — well,  bless  us  ! 
if  Thomas  haven't  kissed  her  ! — to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Score,  my 
aunt,  who  has  been  a  mother  to  me— a  stepmother,  you  know 
— and  I've  been  to  Stratford  fair,  and  to  Warwick  many  a  time  ; 
and  there's  two  people  who  have  offered  to  marry  me,  and  ever 
so  many  who  want  to,  and  I  won't  have  none — only  a  gentle- 
man, as  I've  always  said  ;  not  a  poor  clodpole,  like  Tom  there 
with  the  red  waistcoat  (he  was  one  that  asked  me),  nor  a 
drunken  fellow  like  Sam  Blacksmith  yonder,  him  whose  wife 

has  got  the  black  eye,  but  a  real  gentleman,  like ' 

'Like  whom,  my  dear?'  said  the  captain,  encouraged. 

*  La,  sir,  how  can  you  ?  Why,  like  our  squire.  Sir  John,  who 
rides  in  such  a  mortal  fine  gold  coach  ;  or,  at  least,  like  the 
parson.  Dr.  Dobbs — that's  he  in  the  black  gown,  walking  with 
Madam  Dobbs  in  red.' 

*  And  are  those  his  children  ? ' 

*Yes  ;  two  girls  and  two  boys  ;  and  only  think,  he  calls 
one  William  Nassau,  and  one  George  Denmark — isn't  it  odd  ?' 
And  from  the  parson  Mrs.  Catherine  went  on  to  speak  of 
several  humble  personages  of  the  village  community,  who,  as 
they  are  not  necessary  to  our  story,  need  not  be  described  at 
full  length.  It  was  when,  from  the  window,  Corporal  Brock 
saw  the  altercation  between  the  worthy  divine  and  his  son 
respectingthelatter'sride,that  he  judged  itafitting  time  to  step 
out  on  the  green,  and  to  bestow  on  the  two  horses  those  famous 
historical  names  which  we  have  just  heard  applied  to  them. 

Mr.  Brock's  diplomacy  was,  as  we  have  stated,  quite  suc- 
cessful ;  for,  when  the  parson's  boys  had  ridden  and  retired 
along  with  their  mamma  and  papa,  other  young  gentlemen  of 
humbler  rank  in  the  village  were  placed  upon  George  of 
Denmark  and  William  of  Nassau,  the  corporal  joking  and 
laughing  with  all  the  grown-up  people.  The  women,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Brock's  age,  his  red  nose,  and  a  certain  squint  of 
his  eye,  vowed  the  corporal  was  a  jewel  of  a  man  ;  and  among 
the  men  his  popularity  was  equally  great. 

*  How  much  dost  thee  get,  Thomas  Clodpole,'  said  Mr. 
Brock  to  a  countryman  (he  was  the  man  whom  Mrs.  Catherine 
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had  described  as  her  suitor),  who  had  laughed  loudest  at  some 
of  his  jokes — *  how  much  dost  thee  get  for  a  week's  work'  now?' 
Mr.  Clodpole,  whose  name  was  really  Bullock,  stated  that 
his  wages  amounted  to  '  three  shillings  and  a  puddn.' 

*  Three  shillings  and  a  puddn  ! — monstrous  ! — and  for  this 
you  toil  like  a  galley  slave,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  Turkey  and 
America — aye,  gentlemen,  and  in  the  country  of  Prester  John  ! 
You  shiver  out  of  bed  on  icy  winter  mornings  to  break  the 
ice  for  Ball  and  Dapple  to  drink.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  said  the  person  addressed,  who  seemed  as- 
tounded at  the  extent  of  the  corporal's  information. 

*  Or  you  clean  pigsty,  and  take  dung  down  to  meadow  ;  or 
you  act  watchdog  and  tend  sheep  ;  or  you  sweep  a  scythe 
over  a  great  field  of  grass  ;  and  when  the  sun  has  scorched 
the  eyes  out  of  your  head,  and  sweated  the  flesh  out  of  your 
bones,  and  well  nigh  fried  the  soul  out  of  your  body,  you  go 
home,  to  what  ?  Three  shillings  a  week  and  a  puddn  I  Do 
you  get  pudding  every  day  ? ' 

*  No  ;  only  Sundays.' 

*  Do  you  get  money  enough  ?' 
'  No,  sure.' 

*  Do  you  get  beer  enough  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no,  NEVER  : '  said  Mr.  Bullock  quite  resolutely. 

*  Worthy  Clodpole,  give  us  thy  hand  ;  it  shall  have  beer 
enough  this  day,  or  my  name's  not  Corporal  Brock.  Here's 
the  money,  boy  !  There  are  twenty  pieces  in  this  purse  ;  and 
how  do  you  think  I  got  'em  ?  and  how  do  you  think  I  shall  get 
others  when  these  are  gone  ?  By  serving  her  sacred  Majesty, 
to  be  sure.    Long  life  to  her,  and  down  with  the  French  King  !/ 

Bullock,  a  few  of  the  men,  and  two  or  three  of  the  boys 
piped  out  a  hurrah  in  compliment  to  this  speech  of  the  corpo- 
ral's ;  but  it  was  remarked  that  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd 
drew  back — the  women  whispering  ominously  to  them  and 
looking  at  the  corporal. 

*  I  see,  ladies,  what  it  is,'  said  he.  *  You  are  frightened,  and 
think  I  am  a  crimp  come  to  steal  your  sweethearts  away.  What! 
call  Peter  Brock  a  double-dealer  ?  I  tell  you  what,  boys,  Jack 
Churchill  himself  has  shaken  this  hand,  and  drunk  a  pot  with 
me:  do  you  think  he'd  shake  hands  with  a  rogue  ?  Here's  Tum- 
mas  Clodpole  has  never  had  beer  enough,  and  here  am  I  will 
stand  treat  to  him  and  any  other  gentleman ;  am  I  good  enough 
company  for  him  ?  I  have  money,  look  you,  and  like  to  spend 
it ;  what  should  /be  doing  dirty  actions  for — hay,  Tummas  ? ' 

A  satisfactory  reply  to  this  query  was  not,  of  course,  ex- 
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pected  by  the  corporal  nor  uttered  by  Mr.  Bullock  ;  and  the 
end  of  the  dispute  was  that  he  and  three  or  four  of  the  rustic 
bystanders  were  quite  convinced  of  the  good  intentions  of 
their  new  friend,  and  accompanied  him  back  to  the  Bugle, 
to  regale  upon  the  promised  beer.  Among  the  corporal's  guests 
was  one  young  fellow  whose  dress  would  show  that  he  was 
somewhat  better  to  do  in  the  world  than  Clodpole  and  the  rest 
of  the  sunburnt  ragged  troop  who  were  marching  toward  the 
alehouse.  This  man  was  the  only  one  of  his  hearers  who,  per- 
haps, was  skeptical  as  to  the  truth  of  his  stories  ;  but  as  soon 
as  Bullock  accepted  the  invitation  to  drink,  John  Hayes,  the 
carpenter  (for  such  was  his  name  and  profession),  said,  *  Well, 
Thomas,  if  thou  goest,  I  will  go  too.' 

*  I  know  thee  wilt,'  said  Thomas ;  '  thou'lt  goo  anywhere 
Catty  Hall  is,  provided  thou  canst  goo  for  nothing.' 

*  Nay,  I  have  a  penny  to  spend  as  good  as  the  corporal  here.' 

*  A  penny  to  keep^  you  mean.  For  all  your  love  for  the  lass 
at  the  Bugle,  did  thee  ever  spend  a  shilling  in  the  house  ? 
Thee  wouldn't  go  now  but  that  I  am  going  too,  and  the  cap- 
tain here  stands  treat.' 

*Come,  come,  gentlemen,  no  quarreling,'  said  Mr.  Brock. 
*  If  this  pretty  fellow  will  join  us,  amen  say  I ;  there's  lots  of 
liquor,  and  plenty  of  money  to  pay  the  score.  Comrade  Tum- 
mas,  give  us  thy  arm.  Mro  Hayes,  you're  a  hearty  cock,  I 
make  no  doubt,  and  all  such  are  welcome.  Come  along,  my 
gentlemen  farmers;  Mr.  Brock  shall  have  the  honor  to  pay  for 
you  all.'  And  with  this  Corporal  Brock,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Hayes,  Bullock,  Blacksmith,  Baker's-boy,  Butcher,  and 
one  or  two  others,  adjourned  to  the  inn,  the  horses  being,  at 
the  same  time,  conducted  to  the  stable. 

Although  we  have,  in  this  quiet  way,  and  without  any  flour- 
ishing of  trumpets,  or  beginning  of  chapters,  introduced  Mr. 
Hayes  to  the  public  ;  and  although,  at  first  sight,  a  sneaking 
carpenter's  boy  may  seem  hardly  worthy  of  the  notice  of  an 
intelligent  reader  who  looks  for  a  good  cutthroat  or  highway- 
nan  for  a  hero,  or  a  pickpocket  at  the  very  least,  this  gentle- 
man's words  and  actions  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
public,  as  he  is  destined  to  appear  before  them  under  very  po- 
lite and  curious  circumstances  during  the  course  of  this  history. 
The  speech  of  the  rustic  Juvenal,  Mr.  Clodpole,  had  seemed  to 
infer  that  Hayes  was  at  once  careful  of  his  money  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Catherine  of  the  Bugle ;  and  both  the 
charges  were  perfectly  true.  Hayes'  father  was  reported  to  be 
a  man  of  some  substance  ;  and  young  John,  who  was  perform- 
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ing  his  apprenticosliip  in  the  village,  did  not  fail  to  talk  very 
big  of  his  pretensions  to  fortune — of  his  entering,  at  the  close 
of  his  indentures,  into  partnership  with  his  father — and  of  the 
comfortable  farm  and  house  over  which  Mrs.  John  Hayes,  who- 
ever she  might  be,  would  one  day  preside.  Thus,  next  to  the 
barber  and  butcher,  and  above  even  his  own  master,  Mr. 
Hayes  took  rank  in  the  village  ;  and  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  his  representation  of  wealth  had  made  some  impression 
upon  Mrs.  Hall,  toward  whom  the  young  gentleman  had  cast 
the  eyes  of  affection.  If  he  had  been  tolerably  well  looking, 
and  not  pale,  rickety,  and  feeble  as  he  was  ;  if  even  he  had 
been  ugly,  but  withal  a  man  of  spirit,  it  is  probable  the  girl's 
kindness  for  him  would  have  been  much  more  decided.  But 
he  was  a  poor  weak  creature,  not  to  compare  with  honest 
Thomas  Bullock  by  at  least  nine  inches  ;  and  so  notoriously 
timid,  selfish,  and  stingy  that  there  was  a  kind  of  shame  in  re- 
ceiving his  addresses  openly  ;  and  what  encouragement  Mrs. 
Catherine  gave  him  could  only  be  in  secre^ 

But  no  mortal  is  wise  at  all  times  ;  and  the  fact  was  that 
Hayes,  who  cared  for  himself  intensely,  had  set  his  heart  upon 
winning  Catherine,  and  loved  her  with  a  desperate,  greedy 
eagerness  and  desire  of  possession  which  makes  passions  for 
women  often  so  fierce  and  unreasonable  among  very  cold  and 
selfish  men.  His  parents  (whose  frugality  he  had  inherited) 
had  tried  in  vain  to  wean  him  from  this  passion,  and  had  made 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  engage  him  with  women  who  pos- 
sessed money  and  desired  husbands  ;  but  Hayes  was,  for  a  won- 
der, quiteproof  against  their  attractions;  and,  though  quite  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  absurdity  of  his  love  for  a  penniless  ale- 
house servant  girl,  nevertheless  persisted  in  it  doggedly.  *  I 
know  I'm  a  fool,'  said  he ;  *  and  what's  more,  the  girl  does  not 
care  for  me  ;  but  marry  her  I  must,  or  I  think  I  shall  just  die  ; 
and  marry  her  I  will.'  For  very  much  to  the  credit  of  Miss 
Catherine's  modesty,  she  had  declared  that  marriage  was  with 
her  a  sine  qua  non,  and  had  dismissed,  with  the  loudest  scorn 
and  indignation,  all  propositions  of  a  less  proper  nature. 

Poor  Thomas  Bullock  was  another  of  her  admirers,  and  had 
offered  to  marry  her  ;  but  three  shillings  a  week  and  a  puddn 
was  not  to  the  girl's  taste,  and  Thomas  had  been  scornfully  re- 
jected. Hayes  had  also  made  her  a  direct  proposal.  Catherine 
did  not  say  no  ;  she  was  too  prudent ;  but  she  was  young  and 
could  wait  ;  she  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Hayes  ye^  enough  to  marry 
him  (it  did  not  seem,  indeed,  in  the  young  woman's  nature  to 
care  for  anybody),  and  she  gave  her  adorer  flatteringly  to  un- 
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derstand  that,  if  nobody  better  appeared  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  she  might  be  induced  to  become  Mrs.  Hayes.  It  was  a 
dismal  prospect  for  the  poor  fellow  to  live  upon  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  Mrs.  Catherine^ 8  pis- aller. 

In  the  meantime  she  considered  herself  free  as  the  wind,  and 
permitted  herself  all  the  innocent  gayeties  which  that  *  char- 
tered libertine'  a  coquette  can  take.  She  flirted  with  all  the 
bachelors,  widowers,  and  married  men  in  a  manner  which  did 
extraordinary  credit  to  her  years  ;  and  let  not  the  reader  fancy 
such  pastimes  unnatural  at  her  early  age.  The  ladies — 
Heaven  bless  them  ! — are,  as  a  general  rule,  coquettes  from 
babyhood  upward.  Little  she^s  of  three  years  old  play  little 
airs  and  graces  upon  small  heroes  of  five  ;  simpering  misses  of 
nine  make  attacks  upon  young  gentlemen  of  twelve  ;  and  at 
sixteen  a  well-grown  girl,  under  encouraging  circumstances — 
say,  she  is  pretty,  in  a  family  of  ugly  elder  sisters,  or  an  only 
child  and  heiress, or  an  humble  wench  at  a  country  inn,  like  our 
fair  Catherine — is  at  the  very  pink  and  prime  of  her  coquetry; 
they  will  jilt  you  at  that  age  with  an  ease  and  arch  infantile 
simplicity  that  never  can  be  surpassed  in  maturer  years. 

Miss  Catherine,  then,  was  a  franche  coquette,  and  Mr.  John 
Hayes  was  miserable.  His  life  was  passed  in  a  storm  of  mean 
passions  and  bitter  jealousies,  and  desperate  attacks  upon  the 
indifference  rock  of  Mrs.  Catherine's  heart,  which  not  all  his 
tempest  of  love  could  beat  down.  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  pangs  of 
love  unrequited  !  Mean  rogues  feel  them  as  well  as  great 
heroes.  Lives  there  a  man  in  Europe  who  has  not  felt  them 
many  times  ?  Who  has  not  knelt  and  fawned  and  suppli- 
cated and  wept  and  cursed  and  rayed  all  in  vain,  and  passed 
long  wakeful  nights  with  ghosts  of  dead  hopes  for  company — 
shadows  of  buried  remembrances  that  glide  out  of  their  graves 
of  nights  and  whisper,  *  We  are  dead  now,  but  we  v^ere  once,  and 
we  made  you  happy,  and  we  come  now  to  mock  you  ;  despair, 
oh,  lover,  despair  and  die  '  ?  Oh,  cruel  pangs  !  dismal  nights  ! 
Now  a  sly  demon  creeps  under  your  nightcap,  and  drops  into 
your  ear  those  soft,  hope-breathing,  sweet  words,  uttered  on 
the  well-remembered  evening  ;  there  in  the  drawer  of  your 
dressing  table  (along  with  the  razors  and  Macassar  oil)  lies 
the  dead  flower  that  Lady  Amelia  Wilhelmina  wore  in  her 
bosom  on  the  night  of  a  certain  ball — the  corpse  of  a  glorious 
hope  that  seemed  once  as  if  it  would  live  forever,  so  strong 
was  it,  so  full  of  joy  and  sunshine  ;  there  in  your  writing 
desk,  among  a  crowd  of  unpaid  bills,  is  the  dirty  scrap  of 
paper,  thimble-sealed,  which  came  in  company  with  a  pair  of 
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rauffetees  of  her  knitting  (she  was  a  butcher's  daughter,  and 
did  all  she  could,  poor  thing  !),  begging  *  you  would  ware 
them  at  collidge,  and  think  of  her  who' — married  a  public 
house  tliree  weeks  afterward,  and  cares  for  you  no  more  now 
than  she  does  for  the  potboy.  •  But  why  multiply  instances, 
or  seek  to  depict  the  agony  of  poor,  mean-spirited  Johti 
Hayes  ?  No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  that  of  fancying 
such  great  emotions  of  love  are  only  felt  by  virtuous  or  ex- 
alted men  ;  depend  upon  it,  Love,  like  Death,  plays  liavoc 
among  the  pauperum  tabernaSy  and  sports  with  rich  and  poor, 
wicked  and  virtuous,  alike.  I  have  often  fancied,  for  instance, 
on  seeing  the  haggard,  pale,  young  old-clothesman  who  wakes 
the  echoes  of  our  street  with  his  nasal  cry  of  *  Clo' ! ' — I  have 
often,  I  said,  fancied  that,  besides  the  load  of  exuvial  coats 
and  breeches  under  which  he  staggers,  there  is  another  weight 
on  him — an  atrior  cura  at  his  tail — and  while  his  unshorn  lips 
and  nose  together  are  performing  that  mocking,  boisterous, 
Jack-indifferent  cry  of  *  Clo',  clo'  ! '  who  knows  what  woeful 
utterances  are  crying  from  the  heart  within  ?  There  he  is 
chaffering  with  the  footman  at  No.  7  about  an  old  dressing 
gown  ;  you  think  his  whole  soul  is  bent  only  on  the  contest 
about  the  garment.  Pshaw  !  there  is,  perhaps,  some  faithless 
girl  in  Holywell  Street  who  fills  up  his  heart ;  and  that  desul- 
tory Jew-boy  is  a  peripatetic  hell  !  Take  another  instance — 
take  the  man  in  the  beef  shop  in  St.  Martin's  Court.  There 
he  is,  to  all  appearances  quite  calm  ;  before  the  same  round  of 
beef — from  morning  till  sundown — for  hundreds  of  years, 
very  likel^^  Perhaps  when  the  shutters  are  closed,  and  all 
the  world  tired  and  silei^^,  there  is  he,  silent  but  untired — 
cutting,  cutting,  cutting.  You  enter,  you  get  your  meat  to 
your  liking,  you  depart ;  and,  quite  unmoved,  on,  on  lie  goes, 
reaping  ceaselessly  the  great  harvest  of  beef.  You  would  fancy 
that  if  Passion  ever  failed  to  conquer,  it  had  in  vain  assailed 
the  calm  bosom  of  that  man.  I  doubt  it,  and  would  give  much 
to  know  his  history.  Who  knows  what  furious  ^tna  flames 
are  raging  underneath  the  surface  of  that  calm  flesh  mountain 
— who  can  tell  me  that  that  calmness  itself  is  not  despair? 

The  reader,  if  he  does  not  now  understand  why  it  was  that 
Mr.  Hayes  agreed  to  drink  the  corporal's  proffered  beer,  had 
better  just  read  the  foregoing  remarks  over  again,  and  if  he 
does  not  understand  then^  why,  small  praise  to  his  brains. 
Hayes  could  not  bear  that  Mr.  Bullock  should  have  a  chance 
of  seeing,  and  perhaps  making  love  to,  Mrs.  Catherine  in  his 
absence  ;  and  though  the  young  woman  never  diminished  her 
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coquetries,  but,  on  the  contrar}^,  rather  increased  them  in  his 
presence,  it  was  still  a  kind  of  dismal  satisfaction  to  be  mis- 
erable in  her  company. 

On  this  occasion  the  disconsolate  lover  could  be  wretched 
to  his  heart's  content  ;  for  Catherine  had  not  a  word  or  a  look 
for  him,  but  bestowed  all  her  smiles  upon  the  handsome  stran- 
ger who  owned  the  black  horse.  As  for  poorTummas  Bullock, 
his  passion  was  never  violent ;  and  he  was  content  in  the  present 
instance  to  sigh  and  drink  beer.  He  sighed  and  drank,  sighed 
and  drank,  and  drank  again,  until  he  had  swallowed  so  much 
of  the  corporal's  liquor  as  to  be  induced  to  accept  a  guinea 
from  his  purse  also  ;  and  found  himself,  on  returning  to  rea- 
son and  sobriety,  a  soldier  of  Queen  Anne's. 

But  oh  !  fancy  the  agonies  of  Mr.  Hayes  when,  seated  with 
the  corporal's  friends  at  one  end  of  the  kitchen,  he  saw  the 
captain  at  the  place  of  honor,  and  the  smiles  which  the  fair 
maid  bestowed  upon  him  ;  when,  as  she  lightly  whisked  past 
him  with  the  captain's  supper,  she,  pointing  to  the  locket  that 
once  reposed  on  the  breast  of  the  Dutch  lady  at  the  Brill,  looked 
archly  on  Hayes  and  said,  *  See,  John,  what  his  lordship  has 
given  me ' ;  and  when  John's  face  became  green  and  purple 
with  rage  and  jealousy,  Mrs.  Catherine  laughed  ten  times 
louder,  and  cried,  *  Coming,  my  lord,'  in  a  voice  of  shrill  tri- 
umph that  bored  through  the  soul  of  Mr.  John  Hayes  and 
left  him  gasping  for  breath. 

On  Catherine's  other  lover,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  coquetry  had 
no  effect ;  he,  and  two  comrades  of  his,  had  by  this  time  quite 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  corporal  ;  and  hope,  glory,  strong 
beer.  Prince  Eugene,  pairs  of  colors,  more  strong  beer,  her 
blessed  Majesty,  plenty  more  strong  beer,  and  such  subjects, 
martial  and  bacchic,  whirled  through  their  dizzy  brains  at  a 
railroad  pace. 

And  now,  if  there  had  been  a  couple  of  experienced  report- 
ers present  at  the  Bugle  Inn,  they  might  have  taken  down  a 
conversation  on  love  and  war — the  two  themes  discussed  by  the 
two  parties  occupying  the  kitchen — which,  as  the  parts  were 
sung  together,  duet-wise,  formed  together  some  very  curious 
harmonies.  Thus,  while  the  captain  was  whispering  the  soft- 
est nothings  the  corporal  was  shouting  the  fiercest  combats  of 
the  war  ;  and,  like  the  gentleman  at  Penelope's  table,  on  it 
exiguo  pinxit  prmlia  tota  bero.     For  example  : 

Captain. — '  What  do  you  say  to  a  silver  trimming,  pretty 
Catherine  ?  Don't  you  think  a  scarlet  riding  cloak,  handsomely 
laced,  would  become  you  wonderfully  well  ? — and  a  gray  hat 
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with  a  blue  feather — and  a  pretty  nag  to  ride  on — and  all  the 
soldiers  to  present  arms  as  you  pass,  and  say,  There  goes  the 
captain's  lady  ?  What  do  you  think  of  a  side  box  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  playhouse,  or  of  standing  up  to  a  minuet  with  my  Lord 
Marquis  at ? ' 

Corporal. — *  The  ball,  sir,  ran  right  up  to  his  elbow,  and 
was  found  the  next  day  by  Surgeon  Splinter  of  ours — where 
do  think,  sir?  Upon  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  it  came  out  of 
the  nape  of  his ' 

Captain. — '  Necklace — and  a  sweet  pair  of  diamond  earrings, 
mayhap — and  a  little  shower  of  patches,  which  ornament  a 
lady's  face  wondrously — and  a  leetle  rouge — thougl),  egad  ! 
such  peach-cheeks  as  yours  don't  want  it  ;  fie!  Mrs.  Catherine, 
I  should  think  the  birds  must  come  and  peck  at  them  as  if 
they  were  fruit ' 

Corporal. — '  Over  the  wall  ;  and  three-and-twenty  of  our 
fellows  jumped  after  me.  By  the  Pope  of  Rome,  friend  Tum- 
mus,  that  was  a  day  !  Had  you  seen  how  the  mounseers  looked 
when  four-and-twenty  rampaging  he-devils,  sword  and  pistol, 
cur  and  thrust,  pell-mell  came  tumbling  into  tlie  redoubt ! 
Why,  sir,  we  left  in  three  minutes  as  many  artillerymen's  heads 

as  there  were  cannon  balls.     It  was,  "  Ah,  sacre  !"  "  D you, 

take  that!"  "  Oh,  mon  Dieu!"  run  him  through.  "  Ventrebleu!" 
and  it  was  ventrebleu  with  him,  I  warrant  you  :  for  bleu,  in  the 
French  language,  means  *  through ' ;  and  ventre — why,  you  see, 
ventre  means ' 

Captain. — *  Waists,  which  are  worn  now  excessive  long  ; 
and  for  the  hoops,  if  you  could  but  see  them — stap  my  vitals, 
ray  dear,  but  there  was  a  lady  at  Warwick's  assembly  (she 
came  in  one  of  my  lord's  coaches)  who  had  a  hoop  as  big  as  a 
tent  :  you  might  have  dined  under  it  comfortably — ha  I  ha  ! 
'pon  my  faith,  now ' 

Corporal. — '  And  there  we  found  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
seated  along  with  Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
drown  his  sorrow  over  a  cup  of  Johannisberger  wine  ;  and  a 
good  drink  too,  my  lads,  only  not  to  compare  to  Warwick 
beer.  *'  Who  was  the  man  who  has  done  this  ?  "  said  our  noble 
general.  I  stepped  up.  "  How  many  heads  was  it,"  says  he, 
"  that  you  cut  off  ?  "  "  Nineteen,"  says  I,  "  besides  wounding 
several."  When  he  heard  it  (Mr.  Hayes,  you  don't  drink)  I'm 
blest  if  he  didn't  burst  into  tears!  "  Noble,  noble  fellow,"  says 
he.  "  Marshal,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  destruction  of  your  countrymen.  Noble,  noble  fellow  ! 
— here's  a  hundred  guineas  for  you."    Which  sum  he  placed  in 
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my  hand.  "  Nay,"  says  the  marshal,  "  the  man  lias  done  his 
duty  ; "  and,  pulling  out  a  magnificent  gold,  diamond-hilted 
snuffbox,  he  gave  me ' 

Mr.  Bullock — *  What,  a  goold  snuffbox  ?  Wauns,  but  thee 
wast  in  luck,  corporal ! ' 

Corporal.—^  No,  not  the  snuffbox,  but — apinch  of  snuff— ^ 
ha  !  ha  !  run  me  through  the  body  if  he  didn't  !  Could  you 
but  have  seen  the  smile  on  Jack  Churchill's  grave  face  at  this 
piece  of  generosity  !  So  beckoning  Colonel  Cadogan  up  to 
him,  he  pinched  his  ear  and  whispered ' 

Captain. — *  "  May  I  have  the  honor  to  dance  a  minuet  with 
your  ladyship?"  The  whole  room  was  in  titters  at  Jack's 
blunder;  for,  as  you  know  very  well,  poor  Lady  Susan  has  a 
loooden  leg.  Ha  !  ha  !  fancy  a  minuet  and  a  wooden  leg,  hey, 
my  dear  ? ' 

Mrs.  Catherine. — *  Giggle— giggle — giggle  ;  he  !  he  !  he  ! 
Oh,  captain,  you  rogue,  you ' 

Second  table. — '  Haw  !  haw  !  haw  !  Well,  you  he  a  foony 
mon,  sergeant,  zure  enoff.' 

Tliis  little  specimen  of  the  conversation  must  be  sufficient. 
It  will  show  pretty  clearly  that  each  of  the  two  military  com- 
manders was  conducting  his  operations  with  perfect  success.- 
Three  of  the  detachment  of  five  attacked  hj  the  corporal 
surrendered  to  him  ;  Mr.  Bullock,  namely,  who  gave  in  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  evening,  and  ignominiously  laid  down 
his  arms  under  the  table,  after  standing  not  more  than  a  dozen 
volleys  of  beer  ;  Mr.  Blacksmith's-boy,  and  a  laborer  whose 
name  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Mr.  Butcher  himself 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  furious 
charge  of  a  detachment  that  marched  to  his  relief  ;  his  wife, 
namely,  who,  with  two  squalling  children,  rushed  into  the 
Bugle,  boxed  Butcher's  ears,  and  kept  up  such  a  tremendous 
fire  of  oaths  and  screams  upon  the  corporal  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  Fixing  then  her  claws  into  Mr.  Butcher's 
hair,  she  proceeded  to  drag  him  out  of  the  premises  ;  and  thus 
Mr.  Brock  was  overcome.  His  attack  upon  John  Hayes  was 
a  still  greater  failure  ;  for  that  young  man  seemed  to  be  invin- 
cible by  drink,  if  not  by  love  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  drinking 
bout  was  a  great  deal  more  cool  than  the  corporal  himself  ;  to 
whom  he  wished  a  very  polite  good-evening  as  calmly  he  took 
his  hat  to  depart.  He  turned  to  look  at  Catlierine,  to  be  sure, 
and  then  he  was  not  quite  so  calm  ;  but  Catherine  did  not  give 
any  reply  to  his  good-night.  She  was  seated  at  the  captain's 
table  playing  at  cribbage  with  him  ;  and  though  Count  Gus* 
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tavus  Maximilian  lost  every  game,  he  won  more  than  he  lost, 
sly  fellow — and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  no  match  for  him. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Hayes  gave  some  information  to 
Mrs.  Score,  the  landlady  ;  for,  on  leaving  the  kitchen,  he  was 
seen  to  linger  for  a  moment  in  the  bar  ;  and  very  soon  after 
Mrs.  Catherine  was  called  away  from  her  attendance  on  the 
count,  who,  when  he  asked  for  a  sack  and  toast,  was  furnished 
with  those  articles  by  the  landlady  herself  ;  and,  during  the 
half  hour  in  which  he  was  employed  in  consuming  his  drink,  M. 
de  Galgenstein  looked  very  much  disturbed  and  out  of  humor, 
and  cast  his  eyes  to  the  door  perpetually  ;  but  no  Catherine 
came.  At  last,  very  sulkily,  he  desired  to  be  shown  to  bed,  and 
walked  as  well  as  he  could  (for,  to  say  truth,  the  noble  count 
was  by  this  time  somewhat  unsteady  on  his  legs)  to  his  cham- 
ber. It  was  Mrs. Score  who  showed  him  to  it, and  closed  the  cur- 
tains, and  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  whiteness  of  the  sheets. 

*  It's  a  very  comfortable  room,'  said  she,  '  though  not  the 
best  in  the  house  ;  which  belongs  of  right  to  your  lordship's 
worship  ;  but  our  best  room  has  two  beds,  and  Mr.  Corporal 
is  in  that,  locked  and  double  locked,  with  his  three  tipsy  re- 
cruits. But  your  honor  will  find  this  here  bed  comfortable  and 
well  aired  ;  I've  slept  in  it  myself  this  eighteen  years.' 

*  What,  my  good  woman,  you  are  going  to  sit  up,  eh  ?  It's 
cruel  hard  on  you,  madam.' 

*  Sit  up,  my  lord  ?  Bless  you,  no  !  I  shall  have  half  of  our 
Cat's  bed,  as  I  always  do  when  there's  company.'  And  with 
this  Mrs.  Score  courtesied  and  retired. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  the  active  landlady  and  her 
bustling  attendant  had  prepared  the  ale  and  bacon  for  the  cor- 
poral and  his  three  converts,  and  had  set  a  nice  white  cloth  for 
the  captain's  breakfast.  The  young  blacksmith  did  not  eat 
with  much  satisfaction  ;  but  Mr.  Bullock  and  his  friend  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  discontent,  except  such  as  may  be  consequent 
upon  an  evening's  carouse.  They  walked  very  contentedly  to 
be  registered  before  Dr.  Dobbs,  who  was  also  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  went  in  search  of  their  slender  bundles,  and  took 
leave  of  their  few  acquaintances  without  much  regret ;  for  the 
gentlemen  had  been  bred  in  the  workhouse,  and  had  not  there- 
fore a  large  circle  of  friends. 

It  wanted  only  an  hour  of  noon,  and  the  noble  count  had 
not  descended.  The  men  were  waiting  for  him,  and  spent 
much  of  the  queen's  money  (earned  by  the  sale  of  their  bodies 
overnight)  while  thus  expecting  him.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Catherine 
expected  him  too,  for  she  had  offered  many  times  to  run  up— 
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with  my  lord's  boots — with  the  hot  water — to  show  Mr.  Brock 
tlie  way,  who  sometimes  condescended  to  officiate  as  barber. 
But  on  all  these  occasions  Mrs.  Score  had  prevented  her  ;  not 
scolding,  but  with  much  gentleness  and  smiling.  At  last, 
more  gentle  and  smiling  than  ever,  she  came  downstairs  and 
said,  'Catherine,  darling,  his  honor  the  Count  is  mighty 
hungry  this  morning,  and  vows  he  could  pick  the  wing  of  a 
fowl.  Run  down,  child,  to  Farmer  Brigg's  and  get  one  ; 
pluck  it  before  you  bring  it,  you  know,  and  we  will  make  his 
lordship  a  pretty  breakfast.' 

Catherine  took  up  her  basket,and  away  she  went  by  the  back- 
yard, through  the  stables.  There  she  heard  the  little  horse  boy 
whistling  and  hissing  after  the  manner  of  horse-boys;  and  there 
she  learned  that  Mrs.  Score  had  been  inventing  an  ingenious 
story  to  have  her  out  of  the  way.  The  hostler  said  he  was  just 
going  to  lead  the  two  horses  round  to  the  door.  The  corporal  had 
been,  and  they  were  about  to  start  on  the  instant  for  Stratford. 

The  fact  was  that  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus,  far  from 
wishing  to  pick  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  had  risen  with  a  horror 
and  loathing  for  everything  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  for  any 
liquor  stronger  than  small-beer.  Of  this  he  had  drunk  a  cup, 
and  said  he  should  ride  immediately  to  Stratford  ;  and  when, 
on  ordering  his  horses,  he  had  asked  politely  of  the  landlady 

*  why  the  d she  always  came  up,  and  why  she  did  not  send 

the  girl,'  Mrs.  Score  informed  the  count  that  her  Catherine 
was  gone  out  for  a  walk  along  with  the  young  man  to  whom 
she  was  to  be  married,  and  would  not  be  visible  that  day.  On 
hearing  this  the  captain  ordered  his  horses  that  moment,  and 
abused  the  wine,  the  bed,  the  house,  the  landlady,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Bugle  Inn. 

Out  the  horses  came  :  the  little  boys  of  the  village  gathered 
round  ;  the  recruits,  with  bunches  of  ribbons  in  their  beavers, 
appeared  presently  ;  Corporal  Brock  came  swaggering  out, 
and,  slapping  the  pleased  blacksmith  on  the  back,  bade  him 
mount  his  horse,  while  the  boys  hurrah'd.  Then  the  captain 
came  out,  gloomy  and  majestic  ;  to  him  Mr.  Brock  made  a 
military  salute,  which  clumsily,  and  with  much  grinning,  the 
recruits  imitated.  '  I  shall  walk  on  with  these  brave  fellows, 
your  honor,  and  meet  you  at  Stratford,'  said  the  corporal. 

*  Good,'  said  the  captain  as  he  mounted.  The  landlady  cour- 
tesied  ;  the  children  hurrah'd  more  ;  the  little  horse-bo}^  who 
heldthe  bridle  with  onehandandthe  stirrup  with  the  other,  and 
expected  a  crown  piece  from  such  a  noblegentleman,got  only  a 
kick  and  a  curse  as  Count  von  Galgenstein  shouted,  *D you 
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all,  get  out  of  the  way!'  and  galloped  off;  and  John  Hayes, 
who  had  been  sneaking  about  the  inn  all  the  morning,  felt  a 
weight  off  his  heart  when  he  saw  the  captain  ride  off  alone. 

Oh,  foolish  Mrs.  Score  !  Oh,  dolt  of  a  John  Hayes  !  If  the 
landlady  had  allowed  the  captain  and  the  maid  to  have  their 
way,  and  meet  but  for  a  minute  before  r«cruits,  sergeant,  and 
all,  it  is  probable  that  no  harm  would  have  been  done,  and 
that  this  history  would  never  have  been  written. 

When  Count  von  Galgenstein  had  ridden  half  a  mile  on  the 
Stratford  road,  looking  as  black  and  dismal  as  Napoleon  gal- 
loping from  the  romantic  village  of  Waterloo,  he  espied,  a 
few  score  yards  onward,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  a  certain 
object  which  caused  him  to  check  his  horse  suddenly,  brought 
a  tingling  red  into  his  cheeks,  and  made  his  heart  to  go 
thump — thump  !  against  his  side.  A  young  lass  was  saunter- 
ing slowly  along  the  footpath,  with  a  basket  swinging  from 
one  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  hedge-flowers  in  the  otlier.  She 
stopped  once  or  twice  to  add  a  fresh  one  to  her  nosegay,  and 
might  have  seen  him,  the  captain  thought ;  but  no,  she  never 
looked  directly  toward  him,  and  still  walked  on.  Sweet  inno- 
cent !  she  was  singing  as  if  none  were  near  ;  her  voice  went 
soaring  up  to  the  clear  sky,andthe  captain  put  his  horse  on  the 
grass  that  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  might  not  disturb  the  music. 

'  When  the  kine  had  given  a  pailful  [eang  she] 

And  the  sheep  came  bleating  home, 
Poll,  who  knew  it  would  be  healthful, 

Went  a  walking  out  with  Tom. 
Hand  in  hand,  sir,  on  the  land,  sir, 

As  they  walked  to  and  fro, 
Tom  made  jolly  love  to  Polly, 

But  was  answered  no,  no,  no.* 

The  captain  had  put  his  horse  on  the  grass  that  the  sound  of 
his  hoofs  might  not  disturb  the  music  ;  and  now  he  pushed  its 
head  on  to  the  bank,  where  straightway  George  of  Denmark 
began  chewing  of  such  a  salad  as  grew  there.  And  now  the 
captain  slid  off  stealthily  ;  and  smiling  comically,  and  hitching 
up  his  great  jack-boots,  and  moving  forward  with  a  jerking 
tiptoe  step,  he,  just  as  she  was  trilling  the  last  o-o-o  of  the  last 
no  in  the  above  poem  of  Tom  D'Urfey,  came  up  to  her,  and 
touching  her  lightly  on  the  waist,  said  : 

*  My  dear,  your  very  humble  servant.' 

Mrs.  Catherine  (you  know  you  have  found  her  out  long 
^go  0  gave  a  scream  and  a  start,  and  would  have  turned  pale 
if  she  could.     As  it  was  she  only  shook  all  over,  and  said  : 

*  Oh,  sir,  how  you  did  frighten  me  ! ' 

*  Frighten  you,  my  rosebud  !  why,  run  me  through,  I'd  die 
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rather  than  frighten  you.     Gad,  child,  tell  me  now,  am  I  so 
very  frightful?' 

*  Oh,  no,  your  honor,  I  didn't  mean  that ;  only  I  wasn't 
thinking  to  meet  you  here,  or  that  you  would  ride  so  early  at 
all  ;  for,  if  you  please,  sir,  I  was  going  to  fetch  a  chicken  for 
your  lordship's  breakfast,  as  my  mistress  said  you  would  like 
one  ;  and  I  thought,  instead  of  going  to  Farmer  Brigg's,  down 
Birmingham  way,  as  she  told  me,  I'd  go  to  Farmer  Bird's 
where  the  chickens  is  better,  sir — my  lord,  I  mean.' 

*  Said  I'd  like  a  chicken  for  breakfast,  the  old  cat  ?  Why,  I 
told  her  I  would  not  eat  a  morsel  to  save  me — I  was  so  dru — , 
I  mean  I  ate  such  a  good  supper  last  night — and  I  bade  her  to 
send  me  a  pot  of  small-beer,  and  to  tell  you  to  bring  it  ;  and 
the  wretch  said  you  were  gone  out  with  your  sweetheart ' 

*  What !  John  Hayes,  the  creature  ?  Oh,  what  a  naughty 
story-telling  woman  ! ' 

'You  had  walked  out  with  your  sweetheart,  and  I  was 
not  to  see  you  any  more  ;  and  I  was  mad  with  rage,  and  ready 
to  kill  myself  ;  I  was,  my  dear.' 

*  Oh,  sir  !  pray,  pray  don't.' 

*  For  your  sake,  my  sweet  angel  ? ' 

*  Yes,  for  my  sake,  if  such  a  poor  girl  as  me  can  persuade 
noble  gentlemen.' 

*  Well,  then,  for  your  sake,  I  won't ;  no,  I'll  live ;  but 
why  live  ?  Hell  and  fury,  if  I  do  live  I'm  miserable  without 
you  ;  I  am — you  know  I  am,  you  adorable,  beautiful,  cruel, 
wicked  Catherine  ! ' 

Catherine's  reply  to  this  was  'La,  bless  me!  I  do  believe  your 
horse  is  running  away.'  And  so  he  was  ;  for  having  finished 
his  meal  in  the  hedge,  he  first  looked  toward  his  master  and 
paused,  as  it  were,  irresolutely;  then,  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
flinging  up  his  tail  and  his  hind  legs,  he  scampered  down 
the  road. 

Mrs.  Hall  ran  lightly  after  the  horse,  and  the  captain  after 
Mrs.  Hall  ;  and  the  horse  ran  quicker  and  quicker  every  mo- 
ment, and  might  have  led  them  a  long  chase — when  lo !  de- 
bouching from  a  twist  in  the  road,  came  the  detachment  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  under  Mr.  Brock.  Tlie  moment  he  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  village  that  gentleman  had  desired  the 
blacksmith  to  dismount,  and  had  himself  jumped  into  the 
saddle,  maintaining  the  subordination  of  his  army  by  drawing 
a  pistol  and  swearing  tliat  he  would  blow  out  the  brains  of 
any  person  who  attempted  to  run.  When  the  captain's  horse 
came  near  the  detachment  he  paused  and  suffered  himself  to 
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be  caught  by  Tummas  Bullock,  who  held  him  until  the  owner 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  came  up. 

Mr.  Bullock  looked  comically  grave  when  he  saw  the  pair  ; 
but  the  corporal  graciously  saluted  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  said 
it  was  a  fine  day  for  walking. 

*La,  sir,  and  so  it  is,'  said  she,  panting  in  a  very  pretty  and 
distressing  way,  *  but  not  for  running.  I  do  protest — ha  ! — 
and  vow  that  I  really  can  scarcely  stand.  I'm  so  tired  of  run- 
ning after  that  naughty,  naughty  horse  ! ' 

*  How  clo,  Cattern  ?  '  said  Thomas.  *  Zee,  I  be  going  a 
zoldiering  because  thee  wouldn't  have  me.'  And  here  Mr. 
Bullock  grinned.  Mrs.  Catherine  made  no  sort  of  reply,  but 
protested  once  more  she  should  die  of  running.  If  the  truth 
were  told,  she  was  somewhat  vexed  at  the  arrival  of  the  cor- 
poral's detachment,  and  had  had  very  serious  thoughts  of  find- 
ing herself  quite  tired  just  as  he  came  in  sight. 

A  sudden  thought  brought  a  smile  of  bright  satisfaction  in 
the  captain's  eyes.  He  mounted  the  horse,  which  Tummas 
still  held.  '■  Tired,  Mrs.  Catherine,'  said  he,  *  and  for  my  sake  ? 
By  Heavens,  you  shan't  walk  a  step  farther  !  No,  you  shall  ride 
back  with  a  guard  of  honor  !  Back  to  the  village,  gentlemen — 
right-about  face  !  Show  those  fellows,  corporal,  how  to  right- 
about face.  Now,  my  dear,  mount  behind  me  on  Snowball  ; 
he's  easy  as  a  sedan.  Put  your  dear  little  foot  on  the  toe  of 
my  boot.     There  now — up  ! — jump  ;  hurrah  ! ' 

*  ThaVs  not  the  way,  captain,'  shouted  out  Thomas,  still 
holding  on  to  the  rein  as  the  horse  began  to  move.  '  Thee 
won't  go  with  him,  will  thee.  Catty?' 

But  Mrs.  Catherine,  though  she  turned  away  her  head,  never 
let  go  her  hold  round  the  captain's  waist ;  and  he,  swearing  a 
dreadful  oath  at  Thomas,  struck  him  across  the  face  and  hands 
with  his  riding  whip.  The  poor  fellow,  who  at  the  first  cut  still 
held  on  to  the  rein,  dropped  it  at  the  second,  and  as  the  pair 
galloped  off,  sat  down  on  the  roadside  and  fairly  began  to  weep. 

*  March,  you  dog  !  '  shouted  out  the  corporal  a  minute 
after.  And  so  he  did  ;  and  when  next  he  saw  Mrs.  Catherine 
she  was  the  captain's  lady  sure  enough,  and  wore  a  gray  hat 
with  a  blue  feather,  and  red  riding  coat  trimmed  with  silver 
lace.  But  Thomas  was  then  on  a  bare-backed  horse,  which 
Corporal  Brock  was  flanking  round  a  ring,  and  he  was  so 
occupied  looking  between  his  horse's  ears  that  he  had  no  time 
to  cry  then,  and  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  attachment. 

This  being  a  good  opportunity  for  closing  Chapter  I.,  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  make  some  apologies  to  the  public  for  intro- 
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ducing  them  to  characters  that  are  so  utterly  worthless,  as  we 
confess  all  our  heroes,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bullock,  to  be. 
In  this  we  have  consulted  nature  and  history  rather  than  the 
prevailing  taste  and  the  general  manner  of  authors.  The  amus- 
ing novel  of  '  Ernest  Maltravers,'  for  instance,  opens  with  a 
seduction  ;  but  then  it  is  performed  by  people  of  the  strictest 
virtue  on  both  sides  ;  and  there  is  so  much  religion  and  phil- 
osophy in  the  heart  of  the  seducer,  so  much  tender  innocence  in 
the  soul  of  the  seduced,  that — bless  the  little  dears  ! — their  very 
peccadilloes  make  one  interested  in  them  ;  and  their  naughti- 
ness becomes  quite  sacred,  so  deliciously  is  it  described.  Now 
if  we  are  to  be  interested  by  rascally  actions,  let  us  have  them 
with  plain  faces,  and  let  them  be  performed,  not  by  virtuous 
philosophers,  but  by  rascals.  Another  clever  class  of  novelists 
adopt  the  contrary  system,  and  create  interest  by  making  their 
rascals  perform  virtuous  actions.  Against  these  popular  plans 
we  here  solemnly  appeal.  We  say,  let  your  rogues  in  novels 
act  like  rogues,  and  your  honest  men  like  honest  men  ;  don't 
let  us  have  any  juggling  and  thimblerigging  with  virtue  and 
vice,  so  that  at  the  end  of  throe  volumes  the  bewildered  reader 
shall  not  know  which  is  which  ;  don't  let  us  find  ourselves  kin- 
dling at  thegenerous  qualitiesof  thicveD,and  sympathizing  with 
the  rascalities  of  noble  hearts.  For  our  own  part,  we  know 
what  the  public  likes,  and  have  chosen  rogues  for  our  charac- 
ters, and  have  taken  a  story  from  the  *  Newgate  Calendar,' 
which  we  hope  to  follow  out  to  edification.  Among  the  rogues, 
at  least,  we  will  have  nothing  that  shall  be  mistaken  for  virtues. 
And  if  the  British  public  (after  calling  for  three  or  four  edi- 
tions) shall  give  up,  not  only  our  rascals,  but  the  rascals  of  all 
other  authors,  we  shall  be  content ;  we  shall  apply  to  govern- 
ment for  a  pension,  and  think  that  our  duty  is  done. 

CHAPTER  II. 

IN   WHICH    ARE  DEPICTED    THE    PLEASURES  OF   A    SENTIMENTAL 
ATTACHMENT. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  this  history,  to 
follow  out  very  closely  all  the  adventures  which  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Catherine  from  the  period  when  she  quitted  the  Bugle 
and  became  the  captain's  lady  ;  for  although  it  would  be  just 
as  easy  to  show  as  not  that  the  young  woman,  by  following  the 
man  of  her  heart,  had  only  yielded  to  an  innocent  impulse,  and 
by  remaining  with  him  for  a  certain  period  had  proved  the 
depth  and  strength  of  her  affection  for  him — although  we  might 
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raake  very  tender  and  eloquent  apologies  for  tlie  error  of  both 
parties,  the  reader  might  possibly  be  disgusted  at  such 
descriptions  and  such  arguments;  which,  Vjesides,  are  already 
done  to  his  hand  in  the  novel  of  '  Ernest  Maltravers '  before 
mentioned. 

From  the  gentleman's  manner  toward  Mrs.  Catherine,  and 
from  his  brilliant  and  immediate  success,  the  reader  will  doubt- 
less have  concluded,  in  the  first  place,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  not  a  very  violent  aifection  for  Mrs.  Cat ;  in  the  second 
place,  that  he  was  a  professional  lady-killer,  and  therefore  likely 
at  some  period  to  resume  his  profession  ;  thirdly,  and  to  con- 
clude, that  a  connection  so  begun  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  likely  to  end  speedily. 

And  so,  to  do  the  count  justice,  it  would,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclination  entirely  ;  for  (as  many 
young  gentlemen  will,  and  yet  no  praise  to  them)  in  about  a 
week  he  began  to  be  indifferent,  in  a  month  to  be  weary,  in 
two  months  to  be  angry,  in  three  to  proceed  to  blows  and 
curses  ;  and,  in  short,  to  repent  most  bitterly  the  hour  when 
he  had  ever  been  induced  to  present  Mrs.  Catherine  the  toe  of 
his  boot  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  her  on  to  his  horse. 

*  Egad  !  '  said  he  to  the  corporal  one  day,  when  confiding 
his  griefs  to  Mr.  Brock,  *I  wish  my  toe  had  been  cut  off  be- 
fore ever  it  served  as  a  ladder  to  this  little  vixen.' 

*  Or  perhaps  your  honor  would  wish  to  kick  her  downstairs 
with  it  ? '  delicately  suggested  Mr.  Brock. 

*  Kick  her  !  why,  the  wench  would  hold  so  fast  by  the  ban- 
isters that  I  could  not  kick  her  down,  Mr.  Brock.  To  tell  you 
a  bit  of  a  secret,  I  have  tried  as  much — not  to  kick  her — no,  no, 
not  kick  her,  certainly  ;  that's  ungentlemanly — but  to  induce 
her  to  go  back  to  that  cursed  pothouse  where  we  fell  in  with 
her.     I  have  given  her  many  hints ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  your  honor  give  her  one  yesterday — with  a 
mug  of  beer.  By  the  laws,  as  the  ale  run  all  down  her  face, 
and  she  clutched  a  knife  to  run  at  you,  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  such  a  she-devil !  That  woman  will  do  for  your  honor 
some  day  if  you  provoke  her.' 

*Do  for  mef  No,  hang  it,  Mr.  Brock,  never.  She  loves 
every  hair  of  my  head,  sir  ;  she  worships  me,  corporal.  Egad, 
yes  !  she  worships  me  ;  and  would  much  sooner  apply  a  knife 
to  her  own  weazand  than  scratch  my  little  finger  ! ' 

*  I  think  she  does,'  said  Mr.  Brock. 

*  I'm  sure  of  it,'  said  the  captain.  *  Women,  look  you,  are 
like  dogs  :  they  like  to  be  ill-treated  ;  they  like  it,  sir  ;  I  know 
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they  do  ;  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  a  woman  in  my  life 
but  I  ill-treated  her,  and  she  liked  me  the  better.' 

'  Mrs.  Hall  ought  to  be  very  fond  of  you,  then,  sure  enough  ! ' 
said  Mr.  Corporal. 

*  Very  fond  ;  ha,  ha  !  corporal,  you  wag  you — and  so  she 
is  very  fond.  Yesterday,  after  the  knife  and  beer  scene — no 
w^onder  I  threw  the  liquor  in  her  face  ;  it  was  so  dev'lish  flat 
that  no  gentleman  could  drink  it ;  and  I  told  her  never  to  draw 
it  till  dinner  time ' 

*  Oh,  it  was  enough  to  put  an  angel  in  a  fury  ! '  said  Brock. 

*  Well,  yesterday,  after  the  knife  business,  when  you  had 
got  the  carver  out  of  her  hand,  off  she  flings  to  her  bedroom, 
will  not  eat  a  bit  of  dinner  forsooth,  and  remains  locked  up  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  At  two  o'clock  afternoon  (I  was  over  a 
tankard)  out  comes  the  little  she-devil,  her  face  pale,  her  eyes 
bleared,  and  the  tip  of  her  nose  as  red  as  fire  with  sniffling  and 
weeping.  Making  for  my  hand,  "  Max,"  says  she,  "  will  you 
forgive  me?"  "  What!  "  says  I.  "  Forgive  a  murderess?  "  says 
I.  "No,  curse  me,  never!"  "Your  cruelty  will  kill  me," 
sobbed  she.  "  Cruelty  be  hanged !  "  says  I ;  "  didn't  you  draw 
that  beer  an  hour  before  dinner  ?  "  She  could  say  nothing  to 
this,  you  know,  and  I  swore  that  every  time  she  did  so  I  would 
fling  it  into  her  face  again.  Whereupen  back  she  flounced  to 
her  chamber,  where  she  wept  and  stormed  until  night  time.' 

*  When  you  forgave  her  ? ' 

*I  did  forgive  her,  that's  positive.  You  see,  I  had  supped 
at  the  Rose  along  with  Tom  Trippet  and  half  a  dozen 
pretty  fellows  ;  and  I  had  eased  a  great  fat-headed  Warwick- 
shire land-junker — what  d'ye  call  him  ? — squire,  of  forty 
pieces  ;  and  I'm  dev'lish  good-humored  when  I've, won,  and  so 
Cat  and  I  made  it  up  ;  but  I've  taught  her  never  to  bring  me 
stale  beer  again — ha,  ha  ! ' 

This  conversation  will  explain  a  great  deal  better  than  any 
description  of  ours,  however  eloquent,  the  state  of  things  as 
between  Count  iMSximilian  and  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  they  entertained  for  each  other.  The  woman  loved 
him,  that  was  the  fact.  And,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  how  John  Hayes,  a  mean-spirited  fellow  as  ever 
breathed,  in  respect  of  all  other  passions  a  pygmy,  was  in  the 
passion  of  love  a  giant,  and  followed  Mrs.  Catherine  with  a 
furious  longing  which  might  seem  at  the  first  to  be  foreign  to 
his  nature,  in  the  like  manner,  and  playing  at  cross-purposes, 
Mrs.  Hall  had  become  smitten  of  the  captain  ;  and,  as  he  said 
truly,  only  liked  him  the  better  for  the  brutality  which  she  re- 
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ceived  at  his  hands.  For  it  is  my  opinion,  madam,  that  love 
is  a  bodily  infirmity,  from  which  humankind  can  no  more  es- 
cape than  from  smallpox  ;  and  which  attacks  every  one  of  us, 
from  the  first  duke  in  the  peerage  down  to  Jack  Ketch  inclu- 
sive ;  which  has  no  respect  for  rank,  virtue,  or  roguery  in  man, 
but  sets  each  in  his  turn  in  a  fever  ;  which  breaks  out  the 
deuce  knows  how  or  why,  and,  raging  its  appointed  time,  fills 
each  individual  of  the  one  sex  with  a  blind  fury  and  longing 
for  some  one  of  the  other  (who  may  be  pure,  gentle,  blue-eyed, 
beautiful,  and  good;  or  vile,  shrewish,  squinting,  hunchbacked, 
and  hideous,  according  to  circumstances  and  luck)  ;  which 
dies  away,  perhaps  in  the  natural  course,  if  left  to  have  its 
way,  but  which  contradiction  causes  to  rage  more  furiously 
than  ever.  Is  not  history,  from  the  Trojan  war  upward  and 
downward,  full  of  instances  of  such  strange  inexplicable  pas- 
sions ?  Was  not  Helen,  by  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
ninety  years  of  age  when  she  went  off  with  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Paris  of  Troy?  Was  not  Mme.  La  Valliere  ill 
made,  blear-eyed,  tallow-complexioned,  scraggy,  and  with  hair 
like  tow  ?  Was  not  Wilkes  the  ugliest,  charmingest,  most 
successful  man  in  the  world  ?  Such  instances  might  be  carried 
out  so  as  to  fill  a  volume  ;  but  cui  bono  f  Love  is  fate,  and 
not  will ;  its  origin  not  to  be  explained,  its  progress  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  the  best  proof  of  this  may  be  had  at  Bow  Street  any 
day,  where,  if  you  ask  any  ofticer  of  the  establishment  how  they 
take  most  thieves,  he  will  tell  you  at  the  houses  of  the  women. 
They  must  see  the  dear  creatures  though  they  hang  for  it;  they 
will  love  though  they  have  their  necks  in  the  halter.  And 
with  regard  to  the  other  position,  that  ill  usage  on  the  part  of 
the  man  does  not  destroy  the  affection  of  the  woman,  have  we 
not  numberless  police  reports  showing  how,  when  a  bystander 
would  beat  a  husband  for  beating  his  wife,  man  and  wife  fall 
together  on  the  interloper  and  punish  him  for  his  meddling? 
These  points,  then,  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  the  reader  will  not  be  disposed  to  •Question  the  asser- 
tion that  Mrs.  Hall  had  a  real  affection  for  the  gallant  count, 
and  grew,  as  Mr.  Brock  was  pleased  to  say,  like  a  beefsteak, 
more  tender  as  she  was  thumbed.  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  his 
flashy  airs  and  smart  looks  had  overcome  her  in  a  single  hour  ; 
and  no  more  is  wanted  to  plunge  into  love  over  head  and  ears  ; 
no  more  is  wanted  to  make  a  first  love  with — and  a  woman's 
first  love  lasts  ybrever  (a  man's  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth 
is  perhaps  the  best)  :  you  can't  kill  it,  do  what  you  will  ;  it 
takes  root  and  lives,  and  even  grows,  never  mind  what  the  soil 
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may  be  in  which  it  is  planted,  or  the  bitter  weather  it  must 
bear — often  as  one  has  seen  a  wallflower  grow — out  of  a  stone. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  their  union  the  count  had  at  least 
been  liberal  to  her  ;  she  had  a  horse  and  fine  clothes,  and  re- 
ceived abroad  some  of  those  flattering  attentions  which  she 
lield  at  such  high  price.  He  had,  however,  some  ill  luck  at 
play,  or  had  been  forced  to  pay  some  bills,  or  had  some  other 
satisfactory  reason  for  being  poor,  and  his  establishment  was 
very  speedily  diminished.  He  argued  that,  as  Mrs.  Catherine 
had  been  accustomed  to  wait  on  others  all  her  life,  she  might 
now  wait  upon  herself  and  him  ;  and  when  the  incident  of 
the  beer  arose  she  had  been  for  some  time  employed  as  the 
count's  housekeeper,  with  unlimited  superintendence  over  his 
comfort,  his  cellar,  his  linen,  and  such  matters  as  bachelors 
are  delighted  to  make  over  to  active  female  hands.  To  do 
the  poor  wretch  justice,  she  actually  kept  the  man's  menage  in 
the  best  order  ;  nor  was  there  any  point  of  extravagance  with 
which  she  could  be  charged,  except  a  little  extravagance  of 
dress  displayed  on  the  very  few  occasions  when  he  conde- 
scended to  walk  abroad  with  her,  and  extravagance  of  lan- 
guage and  passion  in  the  frequent  quarrels  they  had  together. 
Perhaps  in  such  a  connection  as  subsisted  between  this  pre- 
cious couple  these  faults  are  inevitable  on  the  part  of  the 
woman.  She  must  be  silly  and  vain,  and  will  pretty  surely 
therefore  be  fond  of  dress  ;  and  she  must,  disguise  it  as  she 
will,  be  perpetually  miserable  and  brooding  over  her  fall, 
which  will  cause  her  to  be  violent  and  quarrelsome. 

Such,  at  least,  was  Mrs.  Hall  ;  and  very  early  did  the  poor 
vain,  misguided  wretch  begin  to  reap  what  she  had  sown. 

For  a  man,  remorse  under  these  circumstances  is  perhaps 
uncommon.  No  stigma  aflixes  on  him  for  betraying  a  woman  ; 
no  bitter  pangs  of  mortified  vanity  ;  no  insulting  looks  of 
superiority  from  his  neighbor,  and  no  sentence  of  contemp- 
tuous banishment  is  read  against  him  ;  these  all  fall  on  the 
tempted,  and  not  on  the  tempter,  who  is  permited  to  go  free. 
The  chief  thing  that  a  man  learns  after  having  successfully 
practiced  on  a  woman  is  to  despise  the  poor  wretch  whom  he 
has  won.  Tlie  game,  in  fact,  and  the  glory,  such  as  it  is,  is 
all  his,  and  the  punishment  alone  falls  upon  her.  Consider 
this,  ladies,  when  charming  young  gentlemen  come  to  woo  you 
with  soft  speeches.  You  have  nothing  to  win  except  wretch- 
edness and  scorn  and  desertion.  Consider  this,  and  be  thank- 
ful to  your  Solomons  for  telling  it. 

It  came  to  pass,  then,  that  the  count  had  come  to  have  a 
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perfect  contempt  and  indifference  for  Mrs.  Hall — how  should 
he  not  for  a  young  person  wlio  had  given  herself  up  to  him 
so  easily  ? — and  would  have  been  quite  glad  of  any  opportu- 
nity of  parting  with  her.  But  there  was  a  certain  lingering 
shame  about  the  man,  which  prevented  him  from  saying  at 
once  and  abruptly,  *  Go  ! '  and  the  poor  thing  did  not  choose 
to  take  such  hints  as  fell  out  in  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion and  quarrels.  And  so  they  kept  on  together,  he  treating 
her  with  simple  insult,  and  she  hanging  on  desperately,  by 
whatever  feeble  twig  she  could  find,  to  the  rock  beyond  which 
all  was  naught,  or  death,  to  her. 

Well,  after  the  night  with  Tom  Trippet  and  the  pretty  fel- 
lows at  the  Rose,  to  which  we  have  heard  the  count  allude  in 
the  conversation  just  recorded.  Fortune  smiled  on  him  a  good 
deal  ;  for  the  Warwicksliire  squire,  who  had  lost  fort}^  pieces 
on  that  occasion,  insisted  on  having  his  revenge  the  night 
after,  when,  strange  to  say,  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  found 
their  way  into  the  pouch  of  his  Excellency  the  Count.  Such 
a  sum  as  this  quite  set  the  young  nobleman  afloat  again,  and 
brought  back  a  pleasing  equanimity  to  his  mind,  which  had 
been  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  the  former  difficult  circum- 
stances ;  and  in  this,  for  a  little  and  to  a  certain  extent,  poor 
Cat  had  the  happiness  to  share.  He  did  not  alter  the  style  of 
his  establishment,  which  consisted,  as  before,  of  herself  and  a 
small  person  who  acted  as  scourer,  kitchen  wench,  and  scul- 
lion, Mrs.  Catherine  always  putting  her  hand  to  the  principal 
pieces  of  the  dinner  ;  but  he  treated  his  mistress  with  tolera- 
ble good  humor,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  with  such  bear- 
able brutality  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  like  him  to  a 
woman  in  her  condition.  Besides,  a  certain  event  was  about 
to  take  place  which  not  unusually  occurs  in  circumstances  of 
this  nature,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  expecting  soon  to  lie  in. 

The  captain,  distrusting  naturally  the  strength  of  his  own 
paternal  feelings,  had  kindly  endeavored  to  provide  a  parent 
for  the  coming  infant  ;  and  to  this  end  had  opened  a  negotia- 
tion with  our  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Bullock,  declaring  that  Mrs. 
Cat  should  have  a  fortune  of  twenty  guineas,  and  reminding 
Tummas  of  his  ancient  flame  for  her  ;  but  Mr.  Tummas,  when 
this  proposition  was  made  to  him,  declined  it,  with  many  oaths, 
and  vowed  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  present  bach- 
elor condition.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Brock  stepped  forward, 
who  declared  himself  very  ready  to  accept  Mrs.  Catherine  and 
her  fortune  ;  and  might  possibly  have  become  the  possessor  of 
both  had  not  Mrs.  Cat,  the  moment  she  heard  of  the  proposed 
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arrangement,  with  fire  in  her  eyes,  and  rage — oh,  how  bitter! — 
in  her  heart,  prevented  the  success  of  the  measure  by  proceed- 
ing incontinently  to  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  and  there  swear- 
ing before  his  worship  who  was  the  father  of  the  coming  child. 

This  proceeding,  which  she  had  expected  would  cause  not 
a  little  indignation  on  the  part  of  her  lord  and  master,  was 
received  by  him,  strangely  enough,  with  considerable  good 
humor  ;  he  swore  that  the  wench  had  served  him  a  good  trick, 
and  was  rather  amused  at  the  anger,  the  outbreak  of  fierce  rage 
and  contumely,  and  the  wretched,  wretched  tears  of  heart- 
sick desperation  which  followed  her  announcement  of  this 
step  to  him.  For  Mr.  Brock,  she  repelled  his  offer  with  scorn 
and  loathing,  and  treated  the  notion  of  a  union  with  Mr,  Bul- 
lock with  yet  fiercer  contempt.  Marry  him  indeed  !  a  work- 
house pauper  carrying  a  brown-bess  !  She  would  have  died 
sooner,  she  said,  or  robbed  on  the  highway.  And  so,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  would  ;  for  the  little  minx  was  one  of  the  vainest 
creatures  in  existence,  and  vanity  (as  I  presume  everybody 
knows)  becomes  ^Ae  principle  in  certain  women's  hearts — their 
moral  spectacles,  their  conscience,  their  meat  and  drink,  their 
only  rule  of  right  and  wrong. 

As  for  Mr.  Tummas,  he,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite  as  un- 
friendly to  the  proposition  as  she  could  be  ;  and  the  corporal, 
with  a  good  deal  of  comical  gravity,  vowed  that,  as  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  in  his  dearest  wishes,  he  would  take  to  drink- 
ing for  a  consolation  ;  which  he  straightway  did. 

*  Come,  Tummas,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Bullock,  *  since  we  cavbt 
have  the  girl  of  our  hearts,  why,  hang  it,  Tummas,  let's  drink 
her  health  ! '  To  which  Bullock  had  no  objection.  And  so 
strongly  did  the  disappointment  weigh  upon  honest  Corporal 
Brock  that  even  when,  after  unheard-of  quantities  of  beer,  he 
could  scarcely  utter  a  word,  he  was  seen  absolutely  to  weep, 
and,  in  accents  almost  unintelligible,  to  curse  his  confounded 
ill  luck  at  being  deprived,  not  of  a  wife,  but  of  a  child  ;  he 
wanted  one  so,  he  said,  to  comfort  him  in  his  old  age. 

The  time  of  Mrs.  Catherine's  cowcAedrew  near,  arrived,  and 
was  gone  through  safely.  She  presented  to  tlie  world  a  chop- 
ping boy,  who  might  use,  if  he  liked,  the  Galgenstein  arms 
with  a  bar-sinister,  and  in  her  new  cares  and  duties  had  not 
so  many  opportunities  as  usual  of  quarreling  with  the  count ; 
who,  perhaps,  respected  her  situation,  or  at  least  was  so  properly 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  quiet  to  her  that  he  absented  him- 
self from  home  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

The  captain  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  turned  these  con- 
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tinned  absences  to  a  considerable  worldly  profit,  for  he  played 
incessantly  ;  and,  since  bis  first  victory  over  the  Warwickshire 
squire,  Fortune  had  been  so  favorable  to  him  that  he  had  at 
various  intervals  amassed  a  sum  of  nearly  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  used  to  bring  home  as  he  won  ;  and  which  he  depos- 
ited in  a  strong  iron  chest,  cunningly  screwed  down  by  himself 
under  his  own  bed.  This  Mrs.  Catherine  regularly  made,  and 
the  treasure  underneath  it  could  be  no  secret  to  her.  However, 
the  noble  count  kept  the  key,  and  bound  her  by  many  solemn 
oaths  (that  he  discharged  at  her  himself)  not  to  reveal  to  any 
other  person  the  existence  of  the  chest  and  its  contents. 

But  it  is  not  in  a  woman's  nature  to  keep  such  secrets  ;  and 
the  captain,  who  left  her  for  days  and  days,  did  not  reflect  that 
she  would  seek  for  confidants  elsewhere.  For  want  of  a  female 
companion  she  was  compelled  to  bestow  her  sympathies  upon 
Mr.  Brock,  who,  as  the  count's  corporal,  was  much  in  his 
lodgings,  and  who  did  manage  to  survive  the  disappointment 
which  he  had  experienced  by  Mrs.  Catherine's  refusal  of  him. 

About  two  months  after  the  infant's  birth  the  captain,  who 
was  annoyed  by  its  squalling,  put  it  abroad  to  nurse,  and  dis- 
missed its  attendant.  Mrs.  Catherine  now  resumed  her  house- 
hold duties,  and  was,  as  before,  at  once  mistress  and  servant  of 
the  establishment.  As  such  she  had  the  keys  of  the  beer,  and 
was  pretty  sure  of  the  attention  of  the  corporal,  who  became, 
as  w^e  have  said,  in  the  count's  absence,  his  lady's  chief  friend 
and  companion.  After  the  manner  of  ladies,  she  very  speedily 
confided  to  him  all  her  domestic  secrets  :  the  causes  of  her  for- 
mer discontent  ;  the  count's  ill  treatment  of  her  ;  the  wicked 
names  he  called  her  ;  the  prices  that  all  her  gowns  had  cost 
her  ;  how  he  beat  her  ;  how  much  money  he  won  and  lost  at 
play  ;  how  she  had  once  pawned  a  coat  for  him  ;  how  he  had 
four  new  ones,  laced,  and  paid  for  ;  what  was  the  best  way  of 
cleaning  and  keeping  gold  lace,  of  making  cherry  brandy,  pic- 
kling salmon,  etc.,  etc.  Her  confidences  upon  all  these  subjects 
used  to  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  Mr.  Brock 
became,  ere  long,  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  captain's 
history  for  the  last  year  as  the  count  himself — for  he  was  care- 
less, and  forgot  things  ;  women  never  do.  They  chronicle  all 
the  lover's  small  actions,  his  words,  his  headaches,  the  dresses 
he  has  worn,  the  things  he  has  liked  for  dinner  on  certain 
days — all  which  circumstances  commonly  are  expunged  from 
the  male  brain  immediately  after  they  have  occurred,  but 
remain  fixed  with  the  female. 

To  Brock,  then,  and  to  Brock  only  (for  she  knew  no  other 
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soul),  Mrs.  Cat  breathed,  in  strictest  confidence,  the  history  of 
the  count's  winnings,  and  his  way  of  disposing  of  them  ;  how 
he  kept  his  money  screwed  down  in  an  iron  chest  in  their  room  ; 
and  a  very  lucky  fellow  did  Brock  consider  his  officer  for  hav- 
ing such  a  large  sum.  He  and  Cat  looked  at  the  chest  ;  it  was 
small,  but  mighty  strong,  sure  enough,  and  would  defy  pick- 
locks and  thieves.  Well,  if  any  man  deserved  money  the 
captain  did  ('  though  he  might  buy  me  a  few  yards  of  that 
lace  I  love  so,'  interrupted  Cat) — if  any  man  deserved  money 
he  did,  for  he  spent  it  like  a  prince,  and  his  hand  was  always 
in  his  pocket. 

It  must  now  be  stated  that  M.  de  Galgenstein  had,  dur- 
ing Cat's  seclusion,  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young  lady  of 
good  fortune,  who  frequented  the  Assembly  at  Birmingham, 
and  who  was  not  a  little  smitten  by  his  title  and  person.  The 
*  four  new  coats,  laced,  and  paid  for,'  as  Cat  said,  had  been 
purchased,  most  probably,  by  his  Excellency  for  the  purpose 
of  dazzling  the  heiress  ;  and  he  and  the  coats  had  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  win  from  the  young  woman  an  actual  profession 
of  love,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  provided  pa  would  consent. 
This  was  obtained — for  pa  was  a  tradesman  ;  and  I  suppose 
every  one  of  my  readers  has  remarked  how  great  an  effect  a 
title  has  on  the  lower  classes.  Yes,  thank  Heaven  !  there  is 
about  a  freeborn  Briton  a  cringing  baseness,  and  lickspittle 
awe  of  rank,  which  does  not  exist  under  any  tyranny  in 
Europe,  and  is  only  to  be  found  here  and  in  America. 

All  these  negotiations  had  been  going  on  quite  unknown  to 
Cat  ;  and,  as  the  captain  had  determined,  before  two  months 
were  out,  to  fling  that  young  woman  on  the  pave,  he  was  kind 
to  her  in  the  meanwhile  :  people  always  are  when  they  are 
swindling  you,  or  meditating  an  injury  against  you. 

The  poor  girl  had  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  her  own 
charms  to  suspect  that  the  count  could  be  unfaithful  to  them, 
and  had  no  notion  of  the  plot  that  was  formed  against  her. 
But  Mr.  Brock  had  :  for  he  had  seen  many  times  a  gilt  coach 
with  a  pair  of  fat  white  horses  ambling  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town,  and  the  captain  on  his  black  steed  caracoling 
majestically  by  its  side  ;  and  he  had  remarked  a  fat,  pudgy, 
pale-haired  woman  treading  heavily  down  the  stairs  of  the 
Assembly,  leaning  on  the  captain's  arm  ;  all  these  Mr.  Brock 
had  seen,  not  without  reflection.  Indeed,  the  count  one  day, 
in  great  good  hitmor,  had  slapped  him  on  his  shoulder  and  told 
him  that  he  was  about  speedily  to  purchase  a  regiment  ;  when, 
by  his  great  gods,  Mr.  Brock  should  have  a  pair  of  colors. 
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Perhaps  this  promise  occasioned  silence  to  Mrs.  Catherine 
liitlierto  ;  perhaps  he  never  would  have  peached  at  all  ;  and 
perhaps,  therefore,  this  history  would  never  have  been  writ- 
ten, but  for  a  small  circumstance  which  occurred  at  this  period. 

*  What  can  you  want  with  that  drunken  old  corporal  always 
about  your  quarters  ?  '  said  Mr.  Trippet  to  the  count  one  day 
as  they  sat  over  their  wine,  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  company, 
at  the  captain's  rooms. 

*  What  ! '  said  he.  '  Old  Brock  ?  The  old  thief  has  been 
more  useful  to  me  than  many  a  better  man.  He  is  brave  in  a 
row  as  a  lion,  as  cunning  in  intrigue  as  a  fox  ;  he  can  nose  a 
dun  at  an  inconceivable  distance,  and  scent  out  a  pretty 
woman  be  she  behind  ever  so  many  stone  walls.  If  a  gentle- 
man wants  a  good  rascal  now,  I  can  recommend  him.  I  am 
goingto  reform,youknow,andmustturnhimoutof  my  service.' 

*  And  pretty  Mrs.  Cat?' 

*0h,  curse  pretty  Mrs.  Cat  !  she  may  go  too.' 

*  And  the  brat?' 

*  Why,  you  have  parishes,  and  what  not,  here  in  England. 
Egad  !  if  a  gentleman  were  called  upon  to  keep  all  his  chil- 
dren there  would  be  no  living  ;  no,  stap  my  vitals  !  Crcesus 
couldn't  stand  it.' 

*  No  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Trippet,  *  you  are  right ;  and  when 
a  gentleman  marries  he  is  bound  in  honor  to  give  up  such  low 
cormections  as  are  useful  when  he  is  a  bachelor.' 

*  Of  course  ;  and  give  them  up  I  will  when  the  sweet  Mrs. 
Dripping  is  mine.  As  for  the  girl,  you  can  have  her,  Tom 
Trippet,  if  you  take  a  fancy  to  her  ;  and  as  for  the  corporal, 
he  may  be  handed  over  to  my  successor  in  Cutts' — for  I  will 
have  a  regiment  to  myself,  that's  poz  ;  and  to  take  with  me 
such  a  swindling,  pimping,  thieving,  brandy-faced  rascal  as 
this  Brock  will  never  do.  Egad  !  he's  a  disgrace  to  the 
service.  As  it  is,  I've  often  a  mind  to  have  the  superannuated 
vagabond  drummed  out  of  the  corps.' 

Although  this  resume  of  Mr.  Brock's  character  and  accom- 
plishments was  very  just,  it  came,  perhaps,  with  an  ill  grace 
from  Count  Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian,  who  had  profited 
by  all  his  qualities,  and  who  certainly  would  never  have  given 
this  opinion  of  tliem  had  he  known  that  the  door  of  his  dining 
parlor  was  open,  and  that  the  gallant  corporal,  who  was  in  the 
passage,  could  hear  every  syllable  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his 
commanding  officer.  We  shall  not  say,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
story-books,  tliat  Mr.  Brock  listened  with  a  flashing  eye  and  a 
distended  nostril;   that  his  chest  heaved  tumultuously,  and 
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that  his  hand  fell  down  mechanically  to  his  side,  where  it 
played  with  the  brass  handle  of  his  sword.  Mr.  Kean  would 
have  gone  through  most  of  these  bodily  exercises  had  he  been 
acting  the  part  of  a  villain  enraged  and  disappointed  like 
Corporal  Brock  ;  but  that  gentleman  walked  away  without  any 
gestures  of  any  kind,  and  as  gently  as  possible.  '  He'll  turn  me 
out  of  the  regiment,  will  he  ?'  says  he,  quite  piano  ;  and  then 
added  {con  niolta  espressione) ,  '  I'll  do  for  him.' 

And  it  is  to  be  remarked  how  generally,  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  gentlemen  stick  to  their  woi'd. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

IN   WHICH   A   NARCOTIC   IS  ADMINISTERED,  AND   A   GREAT   DEAL 
OF    GENTEEL    SOCIETY   DEPICTED. 

When  the  corporal,  who  had  retreated  to  the  street  door 
immediately  on  hearing  the  above  conversation,  returned  to 
the  captain's  lodgings  and  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Catherine, 
he  found  that  lady  in  higli  good  humor.  The  count  had  been 
with  her,  she  said,  along  with  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Trippet  ; 
had  promised  her  twelve  yards  of  the  lace  she  coveted  so  much; 
had  vowed  that  the  child  should  have  as  much  more  for  a  cloak; 
and  had  not  left  her  until  he  had  sat  with  her  for  an  hour  or 
more  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  he  made  on  purpose  for  her. 
Mr.  Trippet  stayed  too.  *  A  mighty  pleasant  man,'  said  she; 
*  only  not  very  wise,  and  seemingly  a  good  deal  in  liquor.' 

*  A  good  deal  indeed  ! '  said  the  corporal.  '  He  was  so 
tipsy  just  now  that  he  could  hardly  stand.  He  and  his  honor 
were  talking  to  Nan  Fantail  in  the  market  place,  and  she 
pulled  Trippet's  wig  off  for  wanting  to  kiss  her.' 

'  The  nasty  fellow  ! '  said  Mrs.  Cat,  *  to  demean  himself  with 
such  low  people  as  Nan  Fantail,  indeed!  Why,  upon  my  con- 
science, now,  corporal,  it  was  but  an  hour  ago  tliat  Mr.  Trippet 
swore  he  neversawsuchapairof  eyes  asmine,and  would  like  to 
cut  the  captain's  throat  for  the  love  of  me.  Nan  Fantail  indeed !' 

*  Nan's  an  honest  girl,  Mme.  Catherine,  and  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  captain's  before  someone  else  came  in  his  way. 
No  one  can  say  a  word  against  her — not  a  word.' 

*  And  pray,  corporal,  who  ever  did?'  said  Mrs.  Cat,  rather 
offended.  '  A  nasty,  angry  slut !  I  wonder  what  the  men  can 
see  in  her  ?  ' 

*She  has  got  a  smart  way  with  her,  sure  enough  ;  it's  what 
amuses  the  men,  and ' 
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'And  what  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  my  Max  is  fond 
of  her  now  f '  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  looking  very  fierce. 

*  Oh,  no  ;  not  at  all  ;  not  of  her — that  is ' 

*  Not  of  her  ! '  screamed  she.     '  Of  whom,  then  ? ' 

*  Oh,  pshaw  !  nonsense  !  Of  you,  my  dear,  to  be  sure  ;  who 
else  should  he  care  for  ?  And,  besides,  what  business  is  it  of 
mine  ? '  And  herewith  the  corporal  began  whistling,  as  if  he 
would  have  no  more  of  the  conversation.  But  Mrs.  Cat  was 
not  to  be  satisfied — not  she,  and  carried  on  her  cross-questions. 

*  Why,  look  you,'  said  the  corporal,  after  parrying  many  of 
these — *  why,  look  you,  I'm  an  old  fool,  Catherine,  and  I  must 
blab.  That  man  has  been  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  and  so  I  w^as 
quiet  ;  but  I  can't  keep  it  in  any  longer — no,  hang  me  if  I  can! 
It's  my  belief  he's  acting  like  a  rascal  by  you;  he  deceives  you, 
Catherine  ;  he's  a  scoundrel,  Mrs.  Hall,  that's  the  truth  on't.' 

Catherine  prayed  him  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  he  resumed. 

*  He  wants  you  off  his  hands  ;  he's  sick  of  you,  and  so 
brought  here  that  fool  Tom  Trippet,  who  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
you.  He  has  not  the  courage  to  turn  you  out  of  doors  like  a 
man  ;  though  indoors  he  can  treat  you  like  a  beast.  But  I'll 
tell  you  what  he'll  do.  In  a  month  he  will  go  to  Coventry,  or 
pretend  to  go  there,  on  recruiting  business.  No  such  thing, 
Mrs.  Hall ;  he's  going  on  marriage  business  ;  and  he'll  leave 
you  without  a  farthing,  to  starve  or  to  rot,  for  him.  It's  all 
arranged,  I  tell  you  ;  in  a  month  you  are  to  be  starved  into 
becoming  Tom  Trippet's  mistress  ;  and  his  honor  is  to  marry 
rich  Miss  Dripping,  the  twenty-thousand-pounder  from  Lon- 
don, and  to  purchase  a  regiment — and  to  get  old  Brock 
drummed  out  of  Cutts'  too,'  said  the  corporal  under  his  breath. 
But  he  might  have  spoken  out  if  he  chose,  for  the  poor  young 
woman  had  sunk  on  the  ground  in  a  real  honest  fit. 

*  I  thought  I  should  give  it  her,'  said  Mr.  Brock  as  he 
procured  a  glass  of  water  ;  and,  lifting  her  on  to  a  sofa 
sprinkled  the  same  over  her.     *  Hang  it,  how  pretty  she  is  ! 

When  Mrs.  Catherine  came  to  herself  again  Brock's  tone 
with  her  was  kind, and  almost  feeling.  Nor  did  the  poor  wrench 
herself  indulge  in  any  subsequent  shiverings  and  hysterics, 
such  as  usually  fgllow  the  fainting  fits  of  persons  of  higher 
degree.  She  pressed  him  for  further  explanations,  which  he 
gave,  and  to  which  she  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  calmness  ; 
nor  did  many  tears,  sobs,  sighs,  or  exclamations  of  sorrow  or 
anger  escape  from  her  :  only  when  the  corporal  was  taking  his 
leave,  and  said  to  her  point-blank,  *  Well,  Mrs.  Catherine,  and 
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what  do  you  intend  to  do  ? '  she  did  not  reply  a  word,  but 
gave  a  look  which  made  him  exclaim,  on  leaving  the  room  : 

*  By  Heavens !  the  woman  means  murder !  I  would  not  be 
the  Holofernes  to  lie  by  the  side  of  such  a  Judith  as  that — not 
I ! '  And  he  went  his  way,  immersed  in  deep  thought.  When 
the  captain  returned  at  night  she  did  not  speak  to  him  ;  and 
when  he  swore  at  her  for  being  sulky  she  only  said  she  had  a 
headache,  and  was  dreadfully  ill  :  with  which  excuse  Gustavus 
Adolphus  seemed  satisfied,  and  left  her  to  herself. 

He  saw  her  the  next  morning  for  a  moment ;  he  was  going 
a  shooting. 

Catherine  had  no  friend,  as  is  usual  in  tragedies  and  ro- 
mances— no  mysterious  sorceress  of  her  acquaintance  to  whom 
she  could  apply  for  poison — so  she  went  simply  to  the  apothe- 
caries, pretending  at  each  that  she  had  a  dreadful  toothache, 
and  procuring  from  them  as  much  laudanum  as  she  thought 
would  suit  her  purpose. 

When  she  went  home  again  she  seemed  almost  gay.  Mr. 
Brock  complimented  her  upon  the  alteration  in  her  appearance; 
and  she  was  enabled  to  receive  the  captain  at  his  return  from 
shooting  in  such  a  manner  as  made  him  remark  that  she  had  got 
rid  of  lier  sulks  of  the  morning,  and  might  sup  with  them,  if  she 
chose  to  keep  her  good  humor.  The  supper  was  got  ready,  and 
the  gentlemen  had  the  punch  bowl  when  the  cloth  was  cleared — 
Mrs.  Catherine,  with  her  delicate  hands,  preparing  the  liquor. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  the  conversation  that  took  place,  or 
to  reckon  the  number  of  bowls  that  were  emptied  ;  or  to  tell 
how  Mr.  Trippet,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  declined  to 
play  at  cards  when  some  of  the  others  began,  chose  to  remain 
by  Mrs.  Catherine's  side,  and  make  violent  love*  to  her.  All 
this  might  be  told,  and  the  account,  however  faithful,  woul(?  not 
be  very  pleasing.  No  indeed.  And  here,  though  we  are  oni^ 
in  the  third  chapter  of  this  history,  we  feel  almost  sick  of  the 
characters  that  appear  in  it,  and  the  adventures  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  go  through.  But  how  can  we  help  ourselves? 
The  public  will  hear  of  nothing  but  rogues  ;  and  the  only  way 
in  which  poor  authors,  who  must  live,  can  act  honestly  by  the 
public  and  themselves,  is  to  paint  such  thieves  as  they  are  :  not 
dandy,  poetical,  rose-water  thieves,  but  real  downright  scoun- 
drels, leading  scoundrelly  lives,  drunken,  profligate,  dissolute, 
low,  as  scoundrels  will  be.  They  don't  quote  Plato,  like 
Eugene  Aram  ;  or  live  like  gentlemen,  and  sing  the  pleasantest 
ballads  in  the  world,  like  jolly  Dick  Turpin  ;  or  prate  eternally 
about  TO  HaXoVflike  that  precious  canting  Maltravers  whom  we 
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all  of  US  have  read  about  and  pitied  ;  or  die  whitewashed  saints 
like  poor  ^BissDadsy'  in  *  Oliver  Twist.'  No,  my  dear  madam, 
you  and  your  daughters  have  no  right  to  admire  and  sympathize 
with  any  such  persons,  fictitious  or  real  ;  you  ought  to  be  made 
cordially  to  detest,  scorn,  loath,  abhor,  and  abominate  all 
people  of  this  kidney.  Men  of  genius  like  those  whose  works 
we  have  above  alluded  to,  have  no  business  to  make  these 
characters  interesting  or  agreeable  ;  to  be  feeding  your  morbid 
fancies,or  indulging  their  own, with  such  monstrous  food.  For 
our  parts,  young  ladies,  we  beg  you  to  bottle  up  j^our  tears,  and 
not  waste  a  single  drop  of  tiiem  on  any  one  of  the  heroes  or 
heroines  in  this  history ;  they  are  all  rascals,  every  soul  of  them, 
and  behave  *  as  sich.'  Keep  your  sympathy  for  those  who 
deserve  it ;  don't  carry  it,  for  preference,  to  the  Old  Bailej^  and 
grow  maudlin  over  the  company  assembled  there. 

Just,  then,  have  the  kindness  to  fancy  that  the  conversation 
which  took  place  over  the  bowls  of  punch  which  Mrs.  Catherine 
prepared  was  such  as  might  be  expected  to  take  place  where 
thehostwas  adissolute,dare-devil,libertinecaptain  of  dragoons, 
the  guests  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  class,  and  the  hostess 
a  young  woman  originally  from  a  country  alehouse,  and  for  the 
present  mistress  to  the  entertainer  of  the  societ3^  They  talked 
and  they  drank,  and  they  grew  tipsy  ;  and  very  little  worth 
hearing  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  whole  evening.  Mr. 
Brock  officiated,  half  as  the  servant,  half  as  the  companion  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Thomas  Trippet  made  violent  love  to  Mrs. 
Catherine,  while  her  lord  and  master  was  playing  at  dice  with 
the  other  gentlemen  ;  and  on  this  night,  strange  to  say,  the 
captain's  fortune  seemed  to  desert  him.  The  Warwickshire 
squire,  from 'whom  he  had  won  so  much,  had  an  amazing  run 
of  good  luck.  The  captain  called  perpetually  for  more  drink 
and  higher  stakes,and  lost  almost  every  throw.  Three  hundred, 
four  hundred,  six  hundred — all  his  winnings  of  the  previous 
months  were  swallowed  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The 
corporal  looked  on  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  seemed  very  grave 
as,  sum  by  sum,  the  squire  scored  down  the  count's  losses  on 
the  paper  before  him. 

Most  of  the  company  had  taken  their  hats  and  staggered 
off.  The  squire  and  Mr.  Trippet  were  the  only  two  that  re- 
mained, the  latter  still  lingering  by  Mrs.  Catherine's  sofa  and 
table  ;  and  as  she,  as  we  have  stated,  had  been  employed  all 
the  evening  in  mixing  the  liquor  for  the  gamesters,  he  was  at 
the  headquarters  of  love  and  drink,  and  had  swallowed  so 
much  of  each  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  speak. 
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The  dice  went  rattling  on  ;  the  candles  were  burning  dim, 
with  great  long  wicks.  Mr.  Trippet  could  hardly  see  the  cap- 
tain, and  thought,  as  far  as  his  muzzy  reason  would  let  him, 
that  the  captain  could  not  see  him  ;  so  he  rose  from  his  chair 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  fell  down  on  Mrs.  Catherine's  sofa. 
His  eyes  were  fixed,  his  face  was  pale,  his  jaw  hung  down  ;  and 
he  flung  out  his  arms  and  said,  in  a  maudlin  voice,  *  Oh,  you 
byoo-oo-oo-tiflle  Catherine,  I  niust  have  a  kick-kick-iss.' 

*  Beast  !  '  said  Mrs.  Catherine,  and  pushed  him  away.  The 
drunken  wretch  fell  off  the  sofa,  and  on  to  the  floor,  where  he 
stayed  ;  and,  after  snorting  out  some  unintelligible  sounds, 
went  to  sleep. 

The  dice  went  rattling  on  ;  the  candles  were  burning  dim, 
with  great  long  wicks. 

*  Seven's  the  main,'  cried  the  count.  *  Four.  Three  to  two 
against  the  caster.' 

*  Ponies,'  said  the  Warwickshire  squire. 

Rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  clatter,  niiie.  Clap,  clap,  clap, 
claip^eleven.  Clutter,  clutter,  clutter,  clutter:  'Seven  it  is,'  says 
the  Warwickshire  squire.     'That  makes  eight  hundred,  count.' 

'  One  throw  for  two  hundred,'  said  the  count.  *  But  stop  ; 
Cat,  give  us  some  more  punch.' 

Mrs.  Cat  came  forward  ;  she  looked  a  little  pale,  and  her 
hand  trembled  somewhat.  *  Here  is  the  punch,  Max,'  said 
she.  It  was  steaming  hot,  in  a  large  glass.  *  Don't  drink  it 
all,'  said  she  ;  *  leave  me  some.' 

*  How  dark  it  is  ! '  said  the  count,  eyeing  it. 
*It's  the  brandy,' says  Cat. 

*  Well,  here  goes  !  Squire,  curse  you  !  here's  your  health, 
and  bad  luck  to  you  ! '  and  he  gulped  off  more  than  half  the 
liquor  at  a  draught.  But  presently  he  put  down  the  glass  and 
cried,  *  What  infernal  poison  is  this.  Cat?' 

'  Poison  ! '  said  she.  *  It's  no  poison.  Give  me  the  glass.' 
And  she  pledged  Max,  and  drank  a  little  of  it.  *  'Tis  good 
punch.  Max,  and  of  my  brewing  ;  I  don't  think  you  will  ever 
get  any  better.'  And  she  went  back  to  the  sofa  again,  and  sat 
down,  and  looked  at  the  players. 

Mr.  Brock  looked  at  her  white  face  and  fixed  eyes  with  a 
grim  kind  of  curiosity.  The  count  sputtered,  and  cursed  the 
horrid  taste  of  the  punch  still ;  but  he  presently  took  the  box, 
and  made  his  threatened  throw. 

As  before,  the  squire  beat  him  ;  and  having  booked  his 
winnings,  rose  from  the  table  as  well  as  he  might,  and  besought 
Corporal  Brock  to  lead  him  downstairs  ;   which  Mr.  Brock  did. 
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Liquor  had  evidently  stupefied  the  count  ;  he  sat  with  hia 
head  between  liis  hands,  muttering  wildly  about  ill  luck, 
seven's  the  main,  bad  punch,  and  so  on.  The  street  door 
banged  to  ;  and  the  steps  of  Brock  and  the  squire  were  heard 
until  they  could  be  heard  no  more. 

*  Max,'  said  she  ;  but  he  did  not  answer.  *  Max,'  said  she 
again,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*  Curse  you,'  said  that  gentleman,.  *  keep  off,  and  don't  be 

laying  your  paws  upon  me.     Go  to  bed,  you  jade,  or  to , 

for  what  I  care  ;  and  give  me  first  some  more  punch — a  gallon 
more  punch,  do  you  hear  ?  ' 

The  gentleman,  by  the  curses  at  the  commencement  of  this 
little  speech,  and  the  request  contained  at  the  end  of  it,  showed 
that  his  losses  vexed  him,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  forget 
them  temporarily. 

*  O  Max  I '  whimpered  Mrs.  Cat,  *  you — don't — want — any 
more  punch?' 

*  Don't  !  Shan't  I  be  drunk  in  my  own  house,  you  cursed 
whimpering  jade  you  ?  Get  out ! '  And  with  this  the  captain 
proceeded  to  administer  a  blow  upon  Mrs.  Catherine's  cheek. 

Contrary  to  her  custom,  she  did  not  avenge  it,  or  seek  to  do 
so,  as  on  the  many  former  occasions  when  disputes  of  this 
nature  had  arisen  between  the  count  and  her  ;  but  now  Mrs. 
Catherine  fell  on  her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands,  and  look- 
ing pitifully  in  the  count's  face,  cried,  *  Oh,  count,  forgive  me, 
forgive  me  ! ' 

*  Forgive  you  !  What  for  ?  Because  I  slapped  your  face  ? 
Ha,  ha  !     I'll  forgive  you  again,  if  you  don't  mind.' 

*0h,  no,  no,  no  ! '  said  she,  wringing  her  hands.  *  It  isn't 
that.  Max,  dear  Max,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  It  isn't  the  blow 
— I  don't  mind  that  ;  it's ' 

*  It's  what,  you — maudlin  fool  ? ' 

*  IVs  the  punch!"* 

The  count,  who  was  more  than  half-seas-over,  here  assumed 
an  air  of  much  tipsy  gravity.  *  The  punch  !  No,  I  never  will 
forgive  you  that  last  glass  of  punch.  Of  all  the  foul,  beastly 
drinks  I  ever  tasted,  that  was  the  worst.  No,  I  never  will 
forgive  you  that  punch.' 

*  Oh,  it  isn't  that,  it  isn't  that  ! '  said  she. 

'  I  tell  you  it  is  that, you  !     That  punch,  I  say  that 

punch  was  no  better  than  paw — aw — oison.'     And  here  the 
count's  head  sank  back,  and  he  fell  to  snore. 

*  It  was  poison  ! '  said  she. 

*  What ! '  screamed  he,  waking  up  at  once,  and  spurning 
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her  away  from  him.     *  What,  you  infernal  murderess,  have 
you  killed  me  ?  ' 

*  O  Max  !  don't  kill  me.  Max  !  It  was  laudanum — indeed 
it  was.  You  were  going  to  be  married,  and  I  was  furious,  and 
I  went  and  got ' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fiend,'  roared  out  the  count  ;  and 
with  more  presence  of  mind  than  politeness  he  flung  the 
remainder  of  the  liquor  (and,  indeed,  the  glass  with  it)  at  the 
head  of  Mrs.  Catherine.  But  the  poisoned  chalice  missed  its 
mark,  and  fell  right  on  the  nose  of  Mr.  Tom  Trippet,  who  was 
left  asleep  and  unobserved  under  the  table. 

Bleeding,  staggering,  swearing,  indeed  a  ghastly  sight,  up 
sprung  Mr.  Trippet,  and  drew  his  rapier.  *  Come  on,'  says  he; 
*never  say  die !  What's  the  row?  I'm  ready  for  a  dozen  of  you.' 
And  he  made  many  blind  and  furious  passes  about  the  room. 

*  Curse  you,  we'll  die  together  ! '  shouted  the  count  as  he 
too  pulled  out  his  toledo,  and  sprung  at  Mrs.  Catherine. 

*  Help  !  murder  !  thieves  !  '  shrieked  she.  *  Save  me,  Mr. 
Trippet,  save  me  ! '  and  she  placed  that  gentleman  between 
herself  and  the  count,  and  then  made  for  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room, and  gained  it,  and  bolted  it. 

*  Out  of  the  way,  Trippet,'  roared  the  count,  *  out  of  the 
way,  you  drunken  beast !  I'll  murder  her,  I  will — I'll  have  the 
devil's  life. '  And  here  he  gave  a  swinging  cut  at  Mr.  Trippet's 
sword  :  it  sent  the  weapon  whirling  clean  out  of  his  hand,  and 
through  a  window  into  the  street. 

*  Take  my  life,  then,'  said  Mr.  Trippet.  *  I'm  drunk,  but 
I'm  a  man,  and,  damme  !  will  never  say  die.' 

*  I  don't  want  your  life,  you  stupid  fool.  Hark  you,  Trippet, 
wake  and  be  sober,  if  you  can.  That  woman  has  heard  of  my 
marriage  with  Miss  Dripping.' 

*  Twenty  thousand  pound,'  ejaculated  Trippet. 

*  She  has  been  jealous,  I  tell  you,  and  i>oison€d  us.  She  has 
put  laudanum  into  the  punch.' 

*  What,  in  my  punch  ?'  said  Trippet,  growing  quite  sober, 
and  losing  his  courage.     *  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  ! ' 

*  Don't  stand  howling  there,  but  run  for  a  doctor  ;  'tis  our 
only  chance.'  And  away  ran  Mr.  Trippet  as  if  the  deuce  were 
at  his  heels. 

The  count  had  forgotten  his  murderous  intentions  regarding 
his  mistress,  or  had  deferred  them  at  least,  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  pressing  danger.  And  it  must  be  said  in  the 
praise  of  a  man  who  had  fought  for  and  against  Marlborough 
and  Tallard  that  his  courage  in  this  trying  and  novel  predica- 
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ment  never  for  a  moment  deserted  him,  but  that  he  showed  the 
greatest  daring,  as  well  as  ingenuity,  in  meeting  and  averting 
the  danger.  He  flew  to  the  sideboard,  where  were  the  relics  of 
a  &ui)per,  and  seizing  the  mustard  and  salt  pots,  and  a  bottle 
of  oil,  he  emptied  them  all  into  a  jug,  into  which  he  further 
poured  a  vast  quantity  of  hot  water.  This  pleasing  mixture  he 
then,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  placed  to  his  lips,  and 
swallowed  as  much  of  it  as  nature  would  allow  him.  But  when 
he  had  imbibed  about  a  quart  the  anticipated  effect  was  pro- 
duced, and  he  was  enabled,  by  the  power  of  this  ingenious 
extemporaneous  emetic,  to  get  rid  of  much  of  the  poison  which 
Mrs.  Catherine  had  administered  to  him. 

He  was  employed  in  these  efforts  when  the  doctor  entered, 
along  with  Mr.  Brock  and  Mr.  Trippet  ;  who  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  poisoned  punch  had  not  in  all  prob- 
ability been  given  to  him.  He  was  recommended  to  take 
some  of  the  count's  mixture  as  a  precautionary  measure  ;  but 
this  he  refused,  and  retired  home,  leaving  the  count  under 
charge  of  the  physician  and  his  faithful  corporal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  what  further  remedies  were 
employed  by  them  to  restore  the  captain  to  health  ;  but  after 
some  time  the  doctor,  pronouncing  that  the  danger  was,  he 
hoped,  averted,  recommended  that  his  patient  should  be  put 
to  bed,  and  that  somebody  should  sit  by  him  ;  which  Brock 
promised  to  do. 

*That  she-devil  will  murder  me,  if  you  don't,'  gasped  the 
poor  count.  *  You  must  turn  her  out  of  the  bedroom  ;  or 
break  open  the  door  if  she  refuses  to  let  you  in.' 

And  this  step  was  found  to  be  necessary  ;  for,  after  shouting 
many  times,  and  in  vain,  Mr.  Brock  found  a  small  iron  bar 
(indeed  he  had  the  instrument  for  many  days  in  his  pocket), 
and  forced  the  lock.  The  room  was  empty,  the  window  was 
open  ;  the  pretty  barmaid  of  the  Bugle  had  fled. 

*  The  chest,'  said  the  count — *  is  the  chest  safe  ?  ' 

The  corporal  flew  to  the  bed,  under  which  it  was  screwed, 
and  looked,  and  said,  *  It  is  safe,  thank  Heaven  ! '  The  win- 
dow was  closed.  The  captain,  who  was  too  weak  to  stand 
without  help,  was  undressed  and  put  to  bed.  The  corporal 
sat  down  by  his  side  ;  slumber  stole  over  the  eyes  of  the 
patient  ;  and  his  wakeful  nurse  marked  with  satisfaction  the 
progress  of  the  beneficent  restorer  of  health. 

When  the  captain  awoke,  as  he  did  some  time  afterward, 
he  found,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  that  a  gag  had  been  placed 
in  his  mouth,  and  that  the  corporal  was  in  the  act  of  wheeling 
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his  bed  to  another  part  of  the  room.  He  attempted  to  move, 
and  gave  utterance  to  such  unintelligible  sounds  as  could  issue 
through  a  silk  handkerchief. 

*  If  your  honor  stirs  or  cries  out  in  the  least  I  will  cut  your 
honor's  throat,'  said  the  corporal. 

And  then,  having  recourse  to  his  iron  bar  (the  reader  will 
now  see  why  he  was  provided  with  such  an  implement,  for  he 
had  been  meditating  this  coup  for  some  days),  he  proceeded 
first  to  attempt  to  burst  the  lock  of  the  little  iron  chest  in 
which  the  count  kept  his  treasure,  and  failing  in  this,  to 
unscrew  it  from  the  ground  ;  which  operation  he  performed 
satisfactorily. 

*You  see,  count,'  said  he  calmly,  *  when  rogues  fall  out 
there's  the  deuce  to  pay.  You'll  have  me  drummed  out  of  the 
regiment,  will  you  ?  I'm  going  to  leave  it  of  my  own  accord, 
look  you,  and  to  live  like  a  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
Schlafen  sie  wohl,  noble  captain  ;  ban  repos.  The  squire  will 
be  with  you  pretty  early  in  the  morning  to  ask  for  the  money 
you  owe  him.' 

With  these  sarcastic  observations  Mr.  Brock  departed,  not 
by  the  window,  as  Mrs.  Catherine  had  done,  but  by  the  door 
quietly,  and  so  into  the  street.  And  when,  the  next  morning, 
the  doctor  came  to  visit  his  patient,  he  brought  with  him  a 
story  how,  at  the  dead  of  night,  Mr.  Brock  had  roused  the 
hostler  at  the  stables  wliere  the  captain's  horses  were  kept  ; 
had  told  him  that  Mrs.  Catherine  had  poisoned  the  count,  and 
had  run  off  with  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  how  he  and  all  lovers 
of  justice  ought  to  scour  the  country  in  pursuit  of  the  criminal. 
For  this  end  Mr.  Brock  mounted  the  count's  best  horse — that 
very  animal  on  which  he  had  carried  away  Mrs.  Catherine — 
and"  thus,  on  a  single  night.  Count  Maximilian  had  lost  his  mis- 
tress, his  money,  his  horse,  his  corporal,  and  was  very  near 
losing  his  life. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IN   WHICH    MRS.    CATHERINE    BECOMES    AN    HONEST   WOMAN 

AGAIN. 

In  this  woeful  plight,  moneyless,  wifeless,  horseless,  corporal- 
less,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  and  a  rope  round  his  body,  are  we 
compelled  to  leave  the  gallant  Galgenstein,  until  his  friends  and 
the  progress  of  this  history  shall  deliver  him  from  his  durance. 
Mr.  Brock's  adventures  on  the  captain's  horse  must  likewise  be 
pretermitted  ;  for  it  is  our  business  to  follow  Mrs.  Catherine 
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through  the  window  by  which  she  made  her  escape,  and  among 
the  various  chances  that  befell  her. 

She  had  one  cause  to  congratulate  herself — that  she  had  not 
her  baby  at  her  back  ;  for  the  infant  was  safely  housed  under 
the  care  of  a  nurse,  to  whom  the  captain  was  answerable.  Be- 
yond this  her  prospects  were  but  dismal  ;  no  home  to  fly  to, 
but  a  few  shillings  in  her  pocket,  and  a  whole  heap  of  injuries 
and  dark  revengeful  thoughts  in  her  bosom  ;  it  was  a  sad  task 
to  her  to  look  either  backward  or  forward.  Whither  was  she 
to  fly  ?  How  to  live  ?  What  good  chance  was  to  befriend  her  ? 
There  was  an  angel  watching  over  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Cat — not 
a  good  one,  I  think,  but  one  of  those  from  that  unnamable 
place  who  have  their  many  subjects  here  on  earth,  and  often 
are  pleased  to  extricate  them  from  worse  perplexities. 

Mrs.  Cat,  now,  had  not  commited  murder,  but  as  bad  as 
murder  ;  and  as  she  felt  not  the  smallest  repentance  in  her 
heart — as  she  had,  in  the  course  of  her  life  and  connection 
with  the  captain,  performed  and  gloried  in  a  number  of  wicked 
coquetries,  idlenesses,  vanities,  lies,  fits  of  anger,  slanders,  foul 
abuses,  and  what  not — she  was  fairly  bound  over  to  this  dark 
angel  whom  we  have  alluded  to  ;  and  he  dealt  with  her,  and 
aided  her,  as  one  of  his  own  children. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  this  strait,  he  appeared  to  her 
in  the  likeness  of  a  gentleman  in  black,  and  made  her  sign  her 
name  in  blood  to  a  document  conveying  over  to  him  her  soul 
in  exchange  for  certain  conditions  to  be  performed  by  him. 
Such  diabolical  bargains  have  always  appeared  to  be  unworthy 
of  the  astute  personage  wlio  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  parties 
to  them  ;  and  who  would  scarcely  be  fool  enough  to  pay  dearly 
for  that  which  he  can  have  in  a  few  years  for  nothing.  It  is 
not,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  a  demon  of  darkness  appeared 
to  Mrs.  Cat,  and  led  her  into  a  flaming  chariot,  harnessed  by 
dragons,  and  careering  through  air  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
leagues  a  minute.  No  such  thing  :  the  vehicle  that  was  sent 
to  aid  her  was  one  of  a  much  more  vulgar  description. 

The  *  Liverpool  carry  van,'  then,  which  in  the  year  1706 
used  to  perform  the  journey  between  London  and  that  place 
in  ten  days,  left  Birmingham  about  an  hour  after  Mrs. 
Catherine  had  quitted  that  town  ;  and  as  she  sat  weeping  on  a 
hillside,  and  plunged  in  bitter  meditation,  the  lumbering,  jin- 
gling vehicle  overtook  her.  The  coachman  was  marching  by 
the  side  of  his  horses,  and  encouraging  them  to  maintain 
their  pace  of  two  miles  an  hour  ;  the  passengers  had  some  of 
them  left  the  vehicle,  in  order  to  walk  up  the  liill  ;  and  the 
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carriage  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  it,  and,  meditating  a  brisk 
trot  down  the  declivity,  waited  there  until  the  lagging  pas- 
sengers should  arrive,  when  Jehu,  casting  a  good-natured 
glance  upon  Mrs.  Catherine,  asked  the  pretty  maid  whence  she 
was  come,  and  whether  she  would  like  a  ride  in  his  carriage.  To 
the  latter  of  which  questions  Mrs.  Catherine  replied  truly  yes  ; 
to  the  former  her  answer  was  that  she  had  come  from  Stratford, 
whereas,as  we  very  well  know,she  had  lately  quitted  Birmi  ngham. 

*  Hast  thee  seen  a  woman  pass  this  way,  on  a  black  horse, 
with  a  large  bag  of  goold  over  the  saddle  ?'  said  Jehu,  prepar- 
ing to  mount  upon  the  roof  of  his  coach. 

*No  indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

*  Nor  a  trooper  on  another  horse  after  her — no  ?  Well, 
there  be  a  mortal  row  down  Birmingham  way  about  sich  a 
one.  She  have  killed,  they  say,  nine  gentlemen  at  supper, 
and  have  strangled  a  German  prince  in  bed.  She  have  robbed 
him  of  twenty  thousand  guineas,  and  have  rode  away  on  a 
black  horse.' 

*  That  can't  be  I,'  said  Mrs.  Cat  naively,  *for  I  have  but 
three  shillings  and  a  groat.' 

*  No,  it  can't  be  thee,  truly,  for  where's  your  bag  of  goold  ? 
and,  besides,  thee  hast  got  too  pretty  a  face  to  do  such  wicked 
things  as  to  kill  nine  gentlemen  and  strangle  a  German  prince.' 

*  Law,  coachman,'  said  Mrs.  Cat,  blushing  archly — *  law, 
coachman,  do  you  think  so?'  The  girl  would  have  been 
pleased  with  a  compliment  even  on  her  way  to  be  hanged  ; 
and  the  parley  ended  by  Mrs.  Catherine  stepping  into  the  car- 
riage, where  there  was  room  for  eight  people  at  least,  and 
where  two  or  three  individuals  bad  already  taken  their  places. 

For  these  Mrs.  Catherine  had  in  the  first  place  to  make  a 
story,  which  she  did  ;  and  a  very  glib  one  for  a  person  of  her 
years  and  education.  Being  asked  whither  she  was  bound, 
and  how  she  came  to  be  alone  of  a  morning  sitting  by  a  road- 
side, she  invented  a  neat  history  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
which  elicited  much  interest  from  her  fellow-passengers  ;  one 
in  particular,  a  young  man,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
face  under  her  hood,  was  very  tender  in  his  attentions  to  her. 

But  whether  it  was  that  she  had  been  too  much  fatigued  by 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  day  and  sleepless  night,  or  whether 
the  little  laudanum  which  she  had  drunk  a  few  hours  previously 
now  began  to  act  upon  her,  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Cat  now 
suddenly  grew  sick,  feverish,  and  extraordinarily  sleepy ;  and 
in  this  state  she  continued  for  many  hours,  to  the  pity  of  all 
her  fellow-travelers.     At  length  the  *  carryvan '  reached  the  inn 
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where  horses  and  passengers  were  accustomed  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours,  and  to  dine  ;  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was  somewhat 
awakened  by  the  stir  of  the  passengers,  and  tlie  friendly  voice 
of  the  inn  servant  welcoming  them  to  dinner.  The  gentleman 
w^ho  had  been  smitten  by  her  beauty  now  urged  her  very 
politely  to  descend  ;  which,  taking  the  protection  of  his  arm, 
she  accordingly  did. 

He  made  some  very  gallant  speeches  to  her  as  she  stepped 
out  ;  and  she  must  have  been  very  much  occupied  by  them, 
or  rapt  up  in  her  own  thoughts,  or  stupefied  by  sleep,  fever, 
and  opium,  for  she  did  not  take  any  heed  of  the  place  into 
whi«h  she  was  going,  which  had  she  done,  she  would  proba- 
bly have  preferred  remaining  in  the  coach,  dinnerless  and  ill. 
Indeed  the  inn  into  which  she  was  about  to  make  her  entrance 
was  no  other  than  the  Bugle,  from  which  she  set  forth  at 
the  commencement  of  this  history  ;  and  which  then,  as  now, 
was  kept  by  her  relative,  the  thrifty  Mrs.  Score.  That  good 
landlady,  seeing  a  lady,  in  a  smart  hood  and  cloak,  leaning,  as 
if  faint,  upon  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  of  good  appearance,  con- 
cluded them  to  be  man  and  wife,  and  folks  of  quality  too  ; 
and  with  much  discrimination,  as  well  as  sympathy,  led  them 
through  the  public  kitchen  to  her  own  private  parlor,  or  bar, 
where  she  handed  the  lady  an  armchair,  and  asked  what  s^he 
would  like  to  drink.  By  this  time,  and  indeed  at  the  very 
moment  she  heard  her  aunt's  voice,  Mrs.  Catherine  was  aware 
of  her  situation  ;  and  when  her  companion  retired,  and  the 
landlady  with  much  officiousness  insisted  on  removing  her 
hood,  she  was  quite  prepared  for  the  screech  of  surprise  which 
Mrs.  Score  gave  on  dropping  it,  exclaiming,  *  Why,  law  bless 
us,  it's  our  Catherine  ! ' 

*  I'm  very  ill  and  tired,  aunt,'  said  Cat ;  *  and  would  give 
the  world  for  a  few  hours'  sleep.' 

*A  few  hours  and  welcome,  my  love,  and  a  sack  posset  too. 
You  do  look  sadly  tired  and  poorly,  sure  enough.  Ah,  Cat, 
Cat !  you  great  ladies  are  sad  rakes,  I  do  believe.  I  wager, 
now,  that  with  all  your  balls,  and  carriages  and  fine  clothes, 
you  are  neither  so  happy  nor  so  well  as  when  you  lived  with 
your  poor  old  aunt,  who  used  to  love  you  so.'  And  with  these 
gentle  words,  and  an  embrace  or  two,  which  Mrs.  Catherine 
wondered  at,  and  permitted,  she  was  conducted  to  that  very 
bed  which  the  count  had  occupied  a  year  previously,  and  un- 
dressed, and  laid  in  it,  and  affectionately  tucked  up  by  her 
aunt,  who  marveled  at  the  fineness  of  her  clothes,  as  she  re- 
moved them  piece  by  piece  ;  and  when  she  saw  that  in  Mrs. 
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Catherine's  pocket  there  was  only  the  sum  of  three-and-four- 
pence,  said  archly,  '  there  was  no  need  of  money,  for  the 
captain  took  care  of  that.' 

Mrs.  Cat  did  not  undeceive  her  ;  and  deceived  Mrs.  Score 
certainly  was — for  she  imagined  the  well-dressed  gentleman 
who  led  Cat  from  the  carriage  was  no  other  than  the  count  ; 
and  as  she  had  heard  from  time  to  time  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  splendor  of  the  establishment  which  he  kept  up,  she  was 
induced  to  look  upon  her  niece  with  the  very  highest  respect, 
and  to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  fine  lady.  *  And  so  she  is  a 
fine  lady,'  Mrs.  Score  had  said  months  ago  when  some  of 
these  flattering  stories  reached  her,  and  she  had  overcome  her 
first  fury  at  Catherine's  elopement.  *The  girl  was  very  cruel 
to  leave  me  ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  she  is  as  good  as  mar- 
ried to  a  nobleman,  and  must  all  forget  and  forgive,  you  know.' 

This  speech  had  been  made  to  Dr.  Dobbs,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  pipe  and  a  tankard  at  the  Bugle,  and 
it  liad  been  roundly  reprobated  by  the  worthy  divine,  who  told 
Mrs.  Score  that  the  crime  of  Catherine  was  only  the  more  hein- 
ous if  it  had  been  committed  from  interested  motives  ;  and 
protested  that,  were  she  a  princess,  he  would  never  speak  to  her 
again.  Mrs.  Score  thought  and  pronounced  the  doctor's  opin- 
ion to  be  very  bigoted  ;  indeed,  she  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  have  a  marvelous  respect  for  prosperity,  and  a  correspond- 
ing scorn  for  ill  fortune.  When,  therefore,  she  returned  to  the 
public  room,  she  went  graciously  to  the  gentleman  who  had  led 
Mrs.  Catherine  from  the  carriage,  and  with  a  knowing  courtesy 
welcomed  him  to  the  Bugle  ;  told  him  that  his  lady  would 
not  come  to  dinner,  but  bade  her  say,  with  aer  best  love  to  his 
lordship,  that  the  ride  had  fatigued  her,  and  that  she  would  lie 
in  bed  for  an  hour  or  two. 

This  speech  was  received  with  much  wonder  by  his  lordship, 
who  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  Liverpool  tailor  going  to 
London  to  learn  fashions  ;  but  he  only  smiled,  and  did  not  un- 
deceive the  landlady,  who  herself  went  off  smilingly  to  bustle 
about  dinner. 

The  two  or  three  hours  allotted  to  that  meal  by  the  liberal 
coach-masters  of  those  days  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Coachman, 
declaring  that  his  horses  were  now  rested  enough,  and  that  they 
had  twelve  miles  to  ride,  put  the  steeds  to,  and  summoned  the 
passengers.  Mrs.  Score,  who  had  seen  with  much  satisfaction 
that  her  niece  was  really  ill,  and  her  fever  more  violent,  and 
hoped  to  have  her  for  many  days  an  inmate  in  her  house,  now 
came  forward,  and  casting  upon  the  Liverpool  tailor  a  look  of 
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profound  but  respectful  melancbol}^  said,  *  My  lord  (for  I 
recollect  your  lordship  quite  well),  the  lady  upstairs  is  so  ill 
that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  move  her  :  had  I  not  better  tell  coach- 
man to  take  down  j^our  lordship's  trunks,  and  the  lady's,  and 
make  j^ou  a  bed  in  the  next  room?' 

Very  much  to  her  surprise,  this  proposition  was  received 
with  a  roar  of  laughter.     *  Madam,'  said  the  person  addressed, 

*  I'm  not  a  lord,  but  a  tailor  and  draper  ;  and  as  for  that 
young  woman,  before  to-day  I  never  set  eyes  on  her.' 

*  What ! '  screamed   out   Mrs.    Score.     *  Are   not   you   the 

count  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  aint  Cat's ?  Do 

you  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  order  her  bed,  and  that  you 
won't  pay  this  here  little  bill  ? '  And  with  this  she  produced 
a  document  by  which  the  count's  lady  was  made  her  debtor 
in  a  sura  of  half  a  guinea. 

These  passionate  words  excited  more  and   more  laughter. 

*  Pay  it,  my  lord,'  said  the  coachman  ;  *  and  then  come  along, 
for  time  presses.'  *  Our  respects  to  her  ladyship,'  said  one 
passenger.  *  Tell  her  my  lord  can't  wait,'  said  another  ;  and 
with  much  merriment  one  and  all  quitted  the  hotel,  entered  the 
coach,  and  rattled  off. 

Dumb — pale  with  terror  and  rage — bill  in  band,  Mrs.  Score 
had  followed  the  company,  but  when  the  coach  disappeared 
her  senses  returned.  Back  she  flew  into  the  inn,  overturning 
the  hostler,  not  deigning  to  answer  Dr.  Dobbs  (who,  from  behind 
soft  tobacco  fumes,  mildly  asked  the  reason  of  her  disturbance), 
and,  bounding  upstairs  like  a  fury,  she  rushed  into  the  room 
where  Catherine  lay. 

*  Well,  madam  !  '  said  she  in  her  highest  key,  *  do  you 
mean  that  you  have  come  into  this  here  house  to  swindle  me  ? 
Do  you  dare  for  to  come  with  your  airs  here,  and  call  yourself 
a  nobleman's  lady,  and  sleep  in  the  best  bed,  when  you're  no 
better  nor  a  common  tramper  ?  I'll  thank  you,  ma'am,  to  get 
out,  ma'am.  I'll  have  no  sick  paupers  in  this  house,  ma'am. 
You  know  your  way  to  the  workhouse,  ma'am,  and  there  I'll 
trouble  you  for  to  go.'  And  here  Mrs.  Score  proceded  quickly 
to  pull  off  the  bedclothes  ;  and  poor  Cat  arose,  shivering  with 
fright  and  fever. 

She  had  no  spirit  to  answer,  as  she  would  have  done  the 
day  before,  when  an  oath  from  any  human  being  would  have 
brought  half  a  dozen  from  her  in  return,  or  a  knife  or  a  plate 
or  a  leg  of  mutton,  if  such  had  been  to  her  hand.  She  had  no 
spirit  left  for  such  repartees  ;  but  in  reply  to  the  above  words 
of  Mrs.  Score,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the  same  kind — which 
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are  not  necessary  for  our  history,  but  which  that  lady  uttered 
with  inconceivable  shrillness  and  volubility — the  poor  wench 
could  say  little — only  sob  and  shiver,  and  gather  up  the  clothes 
again,  crying,  *  Oh,  aunt,  don't  speak  unkind  to  me  !  I'm  very 
unhappy,  and  very  ill  ! ' 

*  111,  you  strumpet  !  ill  be  hanged  !  Ill  is  as  ill  does  ;  and 
if  you  are  ill  it's  only  what  3^ou  merit.  Get  out  !  dress  yourself 
— tramp  !  Get  to  the  workhouse,  and  don't  come  to  cheat  me 
any  more  !  Dress  yourself,  do  you  hear  ?  Satin  petticoat 
forsooth,  and  lace  to  her  smock  ! ' 

Poor,  wretched,  chattering,  burning,  shivering,  Catherine 
huddled  on  her  clothes  as  well  as  she  might  :  she  seemed 
hardly  to  know  or  see  what  she  was  doing,  and  did  not  reply  a 
single  word  to  the  many  that  the  landlady  let  fall.  Cat  tottered 
down  the  narrow  stairs,  and  through  the  kitchen,  and  to  the 
door,  which  she  caught  hold  of,  and  paused  a  while,  and  looked 
into  Mrs.  Score's  face,  as  for  one  more  chance.  *  Get  out,  you 
nasty  trull  ! '  said  that  lady  sternly,  with  arms  akimbo,  and 
poor  Catherine,  with  a  most  piteous  scream  and  outgush  of 
tears,  let  go  of  the  doorpost  and  staggered  away  into  the  road. 

*  Why,  no — yes — no — it  is  poor  Catherine  Hall,  as  I  live  ! ' 
said  somebody  starting  up,  shoving  aside  Mrs.  Score  very 
rudely,  and  running  into  the  road,  wig  off  and  pipe  in  hand.  It 
was  honest  Dr.Dobbs,and  the  resultof  his  interview  with  Mrs. 
Cat  was  that  he  gave  up  forever  smoking  his  pipe  at  the  Bugle; 
and  that  she  lay  sick  of  a  fever  for  some  weeks  in  his  house. 

Over  this  part  of  Mrs.  Cat's  history  we  shall  be  as  brief  as 
possible  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  immoral  occurred 
during  her  whole  stay  at  the  good  doctor's  house  ;  and  we 
are  not  going  to  insult  the  reader  by  offering  him  silly  pictures 
of  piety,  cheerfulness,  good  sense,  and  simplicity,  which  are 
milk-and-water  virtues  after  all,  and  have  no  relish  with  them 
like  a  good  strong  vice,  highly  peppered.  Well,  to  be  short : 
Dr.  Dobbs,  though  a  profound  theologian,  was  a  very  simple 
gentleman  ;  and  before  Mrs.  Cat  had  been  a  month  in  the 
house  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  her  as  one  of  the  most 
injured  and  repentant  characters  in  the  world  ;  and  had,  with 
Mrs.  Dobbs,  resolved  many  plans  for  the  future  welfal%  of  the 
young  Magdalen.  *  She  was  but  sixteen,  my  love,  recollect,' 
said  the  doctor  ;  '  she  was  carried  off,  not  by  her  own  wish 
either.  The  count  swore  he  would  marry  her ;  and,  though 
she  did  not  leave  him  until  that  monster  tried  to  poison  her, 
yet  think  what  a  fine  Christian  spirit  the  poor  girl  has  shown  I 
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She  forgives  him  as  heartily — more  lieartily,  I  am  sure — than  I 
do  Mrs.  Score  for  turning  her  adrift  in  that  wicked  way.'  The 
reader  will  perceive  some  difference  in  the  doctor's  statement 
and  ours,  which  we  assure  him  is  the  true  one  ;  but  the  fact  is 
the  honest  rector  had  had  his  tale  from  Mrs.  Cat,  and  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  doubt,  if  she  had  told  him  a  history  ten 
times  more  wonderful. 

The  reverend  gentleman  and  his  wife  then  laid  their  heads 
together  ;  and  recollecting  something  of  John  Hayes'  former 
attachment  to  Mrs.  Cat,  thought  that  it  might  be  advanta- 
geously renewed,  should  Hayes  be  still  constant.  Having  very 
adroitly  sounded  Catherine  (so  adroitly,  indeed,  as  to  ask  her 
*  whether  she  would  like  to  marry  John  Hayes  ?')  that  young 
woman  had  replied,  *  No.  She  had  loved  John  Hayes — he  had 
been  her  early,  only  love  ;  but  she  was  fallen  now,  and  not 
good  enough  for  him.'  And  this  made  the  Dobbs  family  ad- 
mire her  more  and  more,  and  cast  about  for  means  to  bring 
the  marriage  to  pass. 

Hayes  was  away  from  the  village  when  Mrs.  Cat  had  arrived 
there  ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  hear  of  her  illness,  and  how  her 
aunt  had  deserted  her,  and  the  good  doctor  taken  her  in. 
The  worthy  doctor  himself  met  Mr.  Hayes  on  the  green  ;  and 
telling  him  that  some  repairs  were  wanting  in  his  kitchen, 
begged  him  to  step  in  and  examine  them.  Hayes  first  said  no, 
plump,  and  then  no  gently  ;  and  then  pished,  and  thenpsha'd; 
and  then,  trembling  very  much,  went  in  ;  and  there  sat  Mrs. 
Catherine  trembling  very  much  too. 

What  passed  between  them  ?  If  your  ladyship  is  anxious  to 
know  think  of  that  morning  when  Sir  John  himself  popped  the 
question.  Could  there  be  anything  more  stupid  than  the  con- 
versation which  took  place  ?  Such  stuff  is  not  worth  repeating; 
no,  not  when  uttered  by  people  in  the  very  genteelest  of  com- 
pany ;  as  for  the  amorous  dialogue  of  a  carpenter  and  an  ex- 
barmaid,  it  is  worse  still.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Hayes, 
who  had  had  a  year  to  recover  from  his  passion,  and  had,  to  all 
appea;rances,  quelled  it,  was  over  head  and  ears  again  the  very 
moment  he  saw  Mrs.  Cat,  and  had  all  his  work  to  do  again. 

Whether  the  doctor  knew  what  was  going  on  I  can't  say  ; 
but  th^  matter  is  certain,  that  every  evening  Hayes  was  now 
in  the  rectory  kitchen,  or  else  walking  abroad  with  Mrs. 
Catherine  ;  and  whether  she  ran  away  with  him,  or  he  with  her, 
I  shall  not  make  it  my  business  to  inquire  ;  but  certainly  at  the 
end  of  three  months  (which  must  be  crowded  up  into  this  one 
little  sentence)  another  elopement  took  place  in  the  village. 
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*I  should  have  prevented  it,  certainl}^,' said  Dr.Dobbs — whereat 
his  wife  smiled  ;  '  but  the  young  people  kept  tlie  matter  a  secret 
from  me.'  And  so  he  would,  had  he  known  it  ;  but  though 
Mrs.  Dobbs  liad  made  several  attempts  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  precise  hour  and  method  of  the  intended  elopement,  he 
peremptorily  ordered  her  to  hold  her  tongue.  The  fact  is  that 
tlie  matter  had  been  discussed  by  the  rector's  lady  many  times. 

*  Young  Hayes,'  would  she  say,  *  has  a  pretty  little  fortune 
and  trade  of  his  own  ;  he  is  an  only  son,  and  may  marry  as  he 
likes;  and  though  not  specially  handsome,  generous,  or  amiable, 
has  an  undeniable  love  for  Cat  (who,  you  know,  must  not  be 
particular),  and  the  sooner  she  marries  him,  I  think,  the  better. 
They  can't  be  married  at   our  church,  you  know,  and ' 

*  Well,'  said  the  doctor,  *  if  they  are  married  elsewhere  /can't 
help  it,  and  know  nothing  about  it,  look  you.'  And  upon  this 
hint  the  elopement  took  place  ;  which,  indeed,  was  peaceably 
performed  early  one  Sunday  morning  about  a  month  after  ; 
Mrs.  Hall  getting  behind  Mr.  Hayes  on  a  pillion,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  parsonage  giggling  behind  the  window  blinds 
to  see  the  pair  go  off. 

During  this  month  Mr.  Hayes  had  caused  the  banns  to  be 
published  at  the  town  of  Worcester,  judging  rightly  that  in 
a  great  town  they  would  cause  no  such  remark  as  in  a  solitary 
village,  and  thither  he  conducted  his  \a.dy.  Oh,  ill-starred  John 
Hayes  !  whither  do  the  dark  fates  lead  you  ?  Oh,  foolish  Dr. 
Dobbs,  to  forget  that  young  people  ought  to  honor  their 
parents,  and  to  yield  to  silly  Mrs.  Dobbs'  ardent  propensity 
for  making  matches  ! 

The  London  Gazette  of  the  Ist  April,  1706,  contains  a  proc- 
lamation by  the  queen  for  putting  into  execution  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen,  and 
for  the  better  and  speedier  manning  of  her  Majesty's  fleet, 
which  authorizes  all  justices,  to  issue  warrants  to  constables, 
petty  constables,  liead  boroughs,  and  tithing  men  to  enter 
and,  if  need  be,  to  break  open  the  doors  of  any  houses  where 
they  shall  believe  deserting  seamen  to  be  ;  and  for  the  further 
increase  and  encouragement  of  the  navy,  to  take  able-bodied 
landsmen  when  seamen  fail.  This  act,  which  occupies  four 
columns  of  the  Gazette^  and  another  of  similar  length  and 
meaning  for  pressing  men  into  the  army,  need  not  be  quoted 
at  length  here  ;  but  caused  a  mighty  stir  throughout  the  king- 
dom at  the  time  when  it  was  in  force. 

As  one  has  seen  or  heard  after  the  march  of  a  great  army 
a  number  of  I'ogues  and  loose  characters  bring  up  the  rear,  in 
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like  manner,  at  the  tail  of  a  great  measure  of  state,  follow  many 
roguish  personal  interests,  which  are  protected  by  the  main 
body.  The  great  measure  of  reform,  for  instance,  carried 
along  with  it  much  private  jobbing  and  swindling — as  could  be 
shown  were  we  not  inclined  to  deal  mildly  with  the  Whigs  ; 
and  this  Enlistment  Act,  which  in  order  to  maintain  the 
British  glories  in  Flanders  dealt  most  cruelly  with  the  British 
people  in  England  (it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  man  has  been 
pinched  at  home  to  make  a  fine  appearance  abroad),  created  a 
great  company  of  rascals  and  informers  throughout  the  land, 
who  lived  upon  it,  or  upon  extortion  from  those  who  were 
subject  to  it,  or  not  being  subject  to  it,  were  frightened  into 
the  belief  that  they  were. 

Wlien  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  lady  had  gone  through  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  at  Worcester,  the  former,  concluding  that  at 
such  a  place  lodging  and  food  might  be  procured  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  looked  about  carefully  for  the  meanest  public  house  in 
the  town  where  he  might  deposit  his  bride. 

In  the  kitchen  of  this  inn  a  party  of  men  were  drinking  ; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Hayes  declined,  with  a  proper  sense  of  her  supe- 
riorit}^,  to  eat  in  company  with  such  low  fellows,  the  landlady 
showed  her  and  her  husband  to  an  inner  apartment,  where 
they  might  be  served  in  private. 

The  kitchen  party  seemed,  indeed,  not  such  as  a  lady  would 
choose  to  join.  There  was  one  huge  lanky  fellow  that  looked 
like  a  soldier,  and  had  a  halberd  ;  another  was  habited  in  a 
sailor's  costume,  with  a  fascinating  patch  over  one  eye  ;  and  a 
third,  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  gang,  was  a  stout  man  in 
a  sailor's  frock  and  a  horseman's  jack-boots,  whom  one  might 
fancy,  if  he  were  anytliing,  to  be  a  horse  marine. 

Of  one  of  these  worthies  Mrs.  Hayes  thought  she  knew  the 
figure  and  voice  ;  and  she  found  her  conjectures  were  true 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  three  people,  without  with  your  leave 
or  by  your  leave,  burst  into  the  room  into  which  she  and  her 
spouse  had  retired.  At  their  head  was  no  other  than  her  old 
friend  Mr.  Peter  Brock  ;  he  had  his  sword  drawn,  and  his 
finger  to  his  lips,  enjoining  silence,  as  it  were,  to  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine. He  with  the  patch  on  his  eye  seized  incontinently  on 
Mr.  Hayes  ;  the  tall  man  with  the  halberd  kept  the  door  ;  two 
or  three  heroes  supported  the  one-eyed  man,  who,  with  a  loud 
voice,  exclaimed,  *  Down  with  your  arms — no  resistance  !  You 
are  my  prisoner,  in  the  queen's  name  ! ' 

And  here,  at  this  lock,  we  shall  leave  the  whole  company 
until  the  next  chapter  ;  which  may  possibly  explain  what  they 
were. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONTAINS   MR.    BROCK's   AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  AND    OTHER   MATTER, 

*  You  don't  sure  believe  these  men  ? '  said  Mrs.  Hayes  as 
soon  as  the  first  alarm  caused  by  the  irruption  of  Mr.  Brock 
and  his  companions  had  subsided.  *  These  are  no  magistrate's 
men  ;  it  is  but  a  trick  to  rob  you  of  your  money,  John.' 

*  I  will  never  give  up  a  farthing  of  it  ! '  screamed  Hayes. 

*  Yonder  fellow,'  continued  Mrs.  Catherine,*!  know,  for 
all  his  drawn  sword  and  fierce  looks  ;  his  name  is ' 

*  Wood,  madam,  at  your  service  ! '  said  Mr.  Brock.  *  I  am 
follower  to  Mr.  Justice  Gobble  of  this  town ;  aiutI,Tim  ?  '  said 
Mr.  Brock  to  the  tall  halberd-man  who  was  keeping  the  door. 

*  Yes  indeed,'  said  Tim  archly  ;  *  we're  all  followers  of  his 
honor  Justice  Gobble.' 

*  Certainly  ! '  said  the  one-eyed  man. 

*  Of  course  ! '  cried  the  man  in  the  nightcap. 

*  I  suppose,  madam,  you're  satisfied  now  f  '  continued  Mr. 
Brock  a.  Wood.  *  You  can't  deny  the  testimony  of  gentlemen 
like  these  ;  and  our  commission  is  to  apprehend  all  able-bodied 
male  persons  who  can  give  no  good  account  of  themselves,  and 
enroll  them  in  the  service  of  her  Majesty.  Look  at  this  Mr. 
Hayes'  (who  stood  trembling  in  his  shoes).  *Can  there  be  a 
bolder,  properer,  straighter  gentleman  ?  We'll  have  him  for 
a  grenadier  before  the  day's  over  ! ' 

*  Take  heart,  John — don't  be  frightened.  Psha  !  I  tell  you 
I  know  the  man,'  cried  out  Mrs.  Hayes  ;  *  he  is  only  here  to 
extort  money.' 

*  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  do  think  I  recollect  the  lady.  Let 
me  see — where  was  it  ?  At  Birmingham,  I  think — aye,  at  Bir- 
mingham— about  the  time  when  they  tried  to  murder  Count 
Gal ' 

'  Oh,  sir  ! '  here  cried  Madam  Hayes,  dropping  lier  voice  at 
once  from  a  tone  of  scorn  to  one  of  gentlest  entreaty,  '  what 
is  it  you  want  with  my  husband  ?  I  know  not,  indeed,  if  ever 
I  saw  you  before.  For  what  do  you  seize  him  ?  How  much 
will  you  take  to  release  him,  and  let  us  go  ?  Name  the  sum  ; 
he  is  rich,  and ' 

*  Rich,  Catherine  ! '  cried  Hayes.  *  Rich  !  O  Heavens  ! 
Sir,  I  have  nothing  but  my  hands  to  support  me  ;  I  am  a  poor 
carpenter,  sir,  working  under  my  father  !  ' 

*  He  can  give  twenty  guineas  to  be  free  ;  I  know  he  can  I' 
said  Mrs.  Cat. 

*  I  have  but  a  guinea  to  carry  me  home,'  sighed  out  Hayes. 
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*  But  you  have  twenty  at  liome,  John,'  said  his  wife.  *  Give 
these  brave  gentlemen  a  writing  to  your  mother,  and  she  will 
pay  ;  and  you  will  let  us  be  free  then,  gentlemen — won't  you?' 

*  When  the  money's  paid,  yes,'  said  the  leader,  Mr.  Brock. 

*  Oh,  in  course,'  echoed  the  tall  man  with  the  halberd. 
*  What's  a  trifling  detintion,  my  dear?'  continued  he,  ad- 
dressing Hayes.  *  We'll  amuse  you  in  your  absence,  and  drink 
to  the  health  of  j^our  pretty  wife  here.' 

This  promise,  to  do  the  halberdier  justice,  lie  fulfilled.  He 
called  upon  the  landlady  to  produce  the  desired  liquor ;  and 
when  Mr.  Hayes  flunghimself  at  that  lady's  feet,  demanding  suc- 
cor from  her,  and  asking  whether  there  was  no  law  in  the  land — 

*  There's  no  law  at  the  Three  Rooks  except  this  I '  said 
Mr.  Brock  in  reply,  holding  up  a  horse  pistol.  To  which  the 
hostess,  grinning,  assented,  and  silentl}^  went  her  way. 

After  some  further  solicitations,  John  Hayes  drew  out  the 
necessary  letter  to  his  father,  stating  that  he  was  pressed  and 
would  not  be  set  free  under  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  detain  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
inasmuch  as  the  gentlemen  who  had  possession  of  him  vowed 
that  they  would  murder  him  should  any  harm  befall  their 
comrade.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter 
a  token  was  added  :  a  ring  that  Hayes  wore,  and  that  his 
mother  had  given  him. 

The  missives  were,  after  some  consultation,  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  tall  halberdier,  who  seemed  to  rank  as  second 
in  command  of  the  forces  that  marched  under  Corporal  Brock. 
This  gentleman  was  called  indifferently  Ensign,  Mr.,  or  even 
Captain  Macshane  ;  his  intimates  occasionally  in  sport  called 
him  Nosey,  from  the  prominence  of  that  feature  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  or  Spindleshins,  for  the  very  reason  which  brought  on 
the  first  Edward  a  similar  nickname.  Mr.  Macshane,  then, 
quitted  Worcester,  mounted  on  Hayes'  horse,  leaving  all  par- 
ties at  the  Three  Rooks  not  a  little  anxious  for  his  return. 

This  was  not  to  be  expected  until  the  next  morning  ;  and  a 
weary  nuit  de  noces  did  Mr.  Hayes  pass.  Dinner  was  served, 
and,  according  to  promise,  Mr.  Brock  and  his  two  friends 
enjoyed  the  meal  along  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Punch  followed,  and  this  was  taken  in  company ;  then  came 
supper.  Mr.  Brock  alone  partook  of  this,  the  other  two 
gentlemen  preferring  the  society  of  their  pipes  and  the  land- 
lady in  the  kitchen. 

*  It  is  a  sorry  entertainment,  I  confess,'  said  the  ex-corporal, 
'and  a  dismal  way  for  a  gentleman  to  spend  his  bridal  night ; 
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but  somebody  must  stay  with  you,  m^^  dears  ;  for  who  knows 
but  you  might  take  a  fancy  to  scream  out  of  window?  and 
then  there  would  be  murder,  and  the  deuce  and  all  to  pay. 
One  of  us  must  stay,  and  my  friends  love  a  pipe,  so  you  must 
put  up  witli  my  company  until  we  can  relieve  guard.' 

The  reader  will  not,  of  course,  expect  that  three  people 
who  were  to  pass  the  night,  however  unwillingly,  together  in 
an  inn  room,  should  sit  there  dumb  and  moody,  and  without 
any  personal  communication  ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brock,  as 
an  old  soldier,  entertained  his  prisoners  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  by  the  help  of 
liquor  and  conversation,  to  render  their  durance  tolerable. 
On  the  bridegroom  his  attention^  were  a  good  deal  thrown 
away  ;  Mr.  Hayes  consented  to  drink  copiously,  but  could  not 
be  made  to  talk  much  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  fright  of  the  seizure, 
the  fate  hanging  over  him  should  his  parents  refuse  a  ransom, 
and  the  tremendous  outlay  of  money  which  would  take  place 
should  they  accede  to  it,  weighed  altogether  on  his  mind  so 
much  as  utterly  to  unman  it. 

As  for  Mrs.  Cat,  I  don't  think  she  was  at  all  sorry  in  her 
heart  to  see  the  old  corporal  ;  for  he  had  been  a  friend  of  old 
times — dear  times  to  her  ;  she  had  had  from  him,  too,  and  felt 
for  him  not  a  little  kindness  ;  and  there  was  really  a  very 
tender,  innocent  friendship  subsisting  between  this  pair  of 
rascals,  who  relished  much  a  night's  conversation  together. 

The  corporal,  after  treating  his  prisoners  to  punch  in  great 
quantities,  proposed  the  amusement  of  cards,  over  which  Mr. 
Hayes  had  not  been  occupied  more  than  an  hour  when  he 
found  himself  so  excessively  sleepy  as  to  be  persuaded  to  fling 
himself  down  on  the  bed,  dressed  as  he  was,  and  there  to  snore 
away  until  morning. 

Mrs.  Catherine  had  no  inclination  for  sleep  ;  and  the  cor- 
poral, equally  wakeful,  plied  incessantly  the  bottle,  and  held 
with  her  a  great  deal  of  conversation.  The  sleep,  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  absence,  of  John  Hayes  took  all  restraint 
from  their  talk.  She  explained  to  Brock  the  circumstances 
of  her  marriage,  which  we  have  already  described  ;  they 
wondered  at  the  chance  which  had  brought  them  together  at 
the  Three  Rooks  ;  nor  did  Brook  at  all  hesitate  to  tell  her 
at  once  that  his  calling  was  quite  illegal,  and  that  his  inten- 
tion was  simply  to  extort  money.  The  worthy  corporal  had 
not  the  slightest  shame  regarding  his  own  profession,  and 
cut  many  jokes  with  Mrs.  Cat  about  her  late  one,  her  attempt 
to  murder  the  count,  and  her  future  prospects  as  a  wife. 
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And  here,  having  brought  him  upon  the  scene  again,  we 
may  as  well  shortly  narrate  some  of  the  principal  circumstances 
which  befell  him  after  his  sudden  departure  from  Birmingliam  ; 
and  which  he  narrated  with  much  candor  to  Mrs.  Catherine. 

He  rode  the  captain's  horse  to  Oxford  (having  exchanged 
his  military  dress  for  a  civil  costume  on  the  road),  and  at  Ox- 
ford he  disposed  of  George  of  Denmark,  a  great  bargain,  to 
one  of  the  heads  of  colleges.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Brock,  who  took 
on  himself  the  style  and  title  of  Captain  Wood,  had  sufficiently 
examined  the  curiosities  of  the  university,  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  capital,  the  only  place  for  a  gentleman  of  his 
fortune  and  figure. 

Here  he  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophical  indiiference, 
in  the  Daily  Post,  the  Courant,  the  Ohservator,  the  Gazette, 
and  the  chief  journals  of  those  days,  which  he  made  a  point  of 
examining  at  Button's  and  Will's,  an  accurate  description 
of  his  person,  his  clothes,  and  the  horse  he  rode,  and  a  promise 
of  fifty  guineas'  reward  to  any  person  who  would  give  an  ac- 
count of  him  (so  that  he  might  be  captured)  to  Captain  Count 
Galgenstein  at  Birmingham,  to  Mr.  Murfey  at  the  Golden 
Ball  in  the  Savoy,  or  Mr.  Bates  at  the  *  Blew  Anchor  in  Picka- 
dilly.'  But  Captain  Wood,  in  an  enormous  full-bottomed  peri- 
wig that  cost  him  sixty  pounds,*  with  high  red  heels  to  his 
shoes,  a  silver  sword  and  a  gold  snuffbox,  and  a  large  wound 
(obtained,  he  said,  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona),  which  disfigured 
much  of  his  countenance,  and  caused  him  to  cover  one  eye,  was 
in  small  danger,  he  thought,  of  being  mistaken  for  Corporal 
Brock,  the  deserter  of  Cutts' ;  and  strutted  along  the  Mall 
with  as  grave  an  air  as  the  very  best  nobleman  who  appeared 
there.  He  was  generally,  indeed,  voted  to  be  very  good  com- 
pany ;  and  as  his  expenses  were  unlimited  ('A  few  convent 
candlesticks,  my  dear,'  he  used  to  whisper,  *  melt  into  a  vast 
number  of  doubloons'),  he  commanded  as  good  society  as  he 
chose  to  ask  for  ;  and  it  was  speedily  known  as  a  fact  through- 
out town  that  Captain  Wood,  who  had  served  under  his  Maj- 
esty Charles  III.  of  Spain,  had  carried  off  the  diamond  petticoat 
of  OurLady of  Compostella,  and  lived  upon  the  proceeds  of  the 
fraud.  People  were  good  Protestants  in  those  days,  and  many 
a  one  longed  to  have  been  his  partner  in  the  pious  plunder. 

All  surmises  concerning  his  wealth  Captain  Wood,  with 
much  discretion,  encouraged.  He  contradicted  no  report,  but 
was  quite  ready  to  confirm  all ;  and  when  two  different  rumors 
were  positively  put  to  him,  he  used  only  to  laugh,  and  say, 

♦  In  the  ingenious  contemporary  history  of  Moll  Flanders,  a  periwig  is  mentioned  as 
costing  that  sum. 
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*  My  dear  sir,  Zdon't  make  the  stories  ;  but  I'm  not  called  upon 
to  deny  them  ;  and  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  shall  assent 
to  every  one  of  them  ;  so  you  may  believe  them  or  not,  as  you 
please.'  And  so  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  gentleman, 
not  only  wealthy,  but  discreet.  In  truth,  it  was  almost  a  pity 
that  worthy  Brock  had  not  been  a  gentleman  born  ;  in  which 
case,  doubtless,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  as  became  his 
station  ;  for  he  spent  his  money  like  a  gentleman,  he  loved 
women  like  a  gentleman,  he  would  fight  like  a  gentleman,  he 
gambled  and  got  drunk  like  a  gentleman.  What  did  he  want 
else  ?  Only  a  matter  of  six  descents,  a  little  money,  and  an 
estate  to  render  him  the  equal  of  St.  John  or  Harley.  'Ah, 
those  were  merry  days  ! '  would  Mr.  Brock  say-^for  he  loved, 
in  a  good  old  age,  to  recount  the  story  of  his  London  fashion- 
able campaign  — '  and  when  I  think  how  near  I  was  to  become 
a  great  man,  and  to  die  perhaps  a  general,  I  can't  but  marvel 
at  the  wicked  obstinacy  of  my  ill  luck. 

*  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did,  my  dear ,  I  had  lodgings  in 
Piccadilly,  as  if  I  were  a  lord  ;  I  had  two  large  periwigs,  and 
three  suits  of  laced  clothes  ;  I  kept  a  little  black  dressed  out 
like  a  Turk  ;  I  walked  daily  in  the  Mall ;  I  dined  at  the  politest 
ordinary  in  Covent  Garden  ;  I  frequented  the  best  of  coffee- 
houses, and  knew  all  the  pretty  fellows  of  the  town  ;  I  cracked 
a  bottle  with  Mr.  Addison,  and  lent  many  a  piece  to  Dick 
Steele  (a  sad  debauched  rogue,  my  dear)  ;  and,  above  all,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  did — the  noblest  stroke  that  sure  ever  a  gentle- 
man performed  in  my  situation. 

*One  day,  going  into  Will's,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  gentlemen 
gathered  together,  and  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  Captain  Wood ! 
I  don't  know  the  man  ;  but  there  was  a  Captain  Wood  in 
Southwell's  regiment."  Egad,  it  was  my  Lord  Peterborough 
himself  who  was  talking  about  me  !  So,  putting  off  m}^  hat, 
I  made  a  most  gracious  conge  io  my  lord,  and  said  I  knew  hiniy 
and  rode  behind  him  at  Barcelona  on  our  entry  into  that  town. 

*  "No  doubt  you  did.  Captain  Wood,"  says  my  lord,  taking 
my  hand  ;  "  and  no  doubt  you  know  me  :  for  many  more  know 
Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows."  And  with  this,  at  which 
all  of  us  laughed,  my  lord  called  for  a  bottle,  and  he  and  I  sat 
down  and  drank  it  together. 

*  Well,  he  was  in  disgrace,  as  you  know,  but  he  grew  mighty 
fond  of  me,  and — would  you  believe  it? — nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  presenting  me  at  court !  Yes,  to  her  sacred 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  my  Lady  Marlborough,  who  was  in 
high  feather.     Aye,  truly,  the  sentinels  on  duty  used  to  salute 
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me  as  if  I  were  Corporal  John  himself  !  I  was  on  the  high- 
road to  fortune.  Charley  Mordaunt  used  to  call  me  Jack  and 
drink  canary  at  my  chambers  ;  I  used  to  make  one  at  my  Lord 
Treasurer's  levee  ;  I  had  even  got  Mr.  Army-Secretary  Wal- 
pole  to  take  a  hundred  guineas  in  a  compliment,  and  he  had 
promised  me  a  majority,  wlien  bad  luck  turned  and  all  my  fine 
hopes  were  overthrown  in  a  twinkling. 

'You  see,  my  dear,  that  after  we  had  left  that  gab}^  Gal- 
genstein — ha,  ha — with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  and  twopence  half- 
penny in  his  pocket,  the  honest  count  was  in  the  sorriest  plight 
in  the  world,  owing  money  here  and  there  to  tradesmen,  a 
cool  thousand  to  the  Warwickshire  squire,  and  all  this  on 
£80  a  year  !  Well,  for  a  little  time  the  tradesmen  held  their 
hands,  while  the  jolly  count  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  catch 
hold  of  his  dear  corporal  and  his  dear  money  bags  over  again, 
and  placarded  every  town  from  London  to  Liverpool  with 
descriptions  of  my  pretty  person.  The  bird  was  flown,  how- 
ever— the  money  clean  gone — and  when  there  was  no  hope  of 
regaining  it,  what  did  the  creditors  do  but  clap  my  gay  gentle* 
man  into  Shrewsbury  jail,  where  I  wish  he  had  rotted,  for 
my  part. 

'  But  no  such  luck  for  honest  Peter  Brock,  or  Captain  Wood, 
as  he  was  in  those  days.  One  blessed  Monday  I  went  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Secretary,  and  he  squeezed  my  hand  and  whispered  to 
me  that  I  was  to  be  major  of  a  regiment  in  Virginia — the  very 
thing  ;  for  you  see,  my  dear,  I  didn't  care  about  joining  my 
Lord  Duke  in  Flanders,  being  pretty  well  known  to  the  army 
there.  The  secretary  squeezed  my  hand  (it  had  a  £50  bill  in 
it)  and  wished  me  joy,  and  called  me  major,  and  bowed  me 
out  of  his  closet  into  the  anteroom  ;  and,  as  gay  as  may  be,  I 
went  off  to  the  Tilt-yard  Coffeehouse  in  Whitehall,  which  is 
much  frequented  by  gentlemen  of  our  profession,  where  I 
bragged  not  a  little  of  my  good  luck. 

*  Among  the  company  were  several  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
among  them  a  gentleman  I  did  not  much  care  to  see,  look  you  ! 
I  saw  a  uniform  that  I  knew — red  and  yellow  facings — Cutts', 
ray  dear  ;  and  the  wearer  of  this  was  no  other  than  his  Excel- 
lency Gustavus  Adolphus  Maximilian,  whom  we  all  know  of ! 

*  He  stared  me  full  in  the  face,  right  into  my  eye  (t'other 
one  was  patched,  you  know)  ;  and  after  standing  stock-still 
with  his  mouth  open,  gave  a  step  back  and  then  a  step  for- 
ward, and  then  screeched  out,  "  Its  Brock  !  " 

* "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  I  ;  '*  did  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 
* "  ril  swear  it's  Brock,"  cries  Gal  as  soon  as  he  hears  my 
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voice,  and  laid  hold  of  my  cuff  (a  pretty  bit  of  mechlin  as  ever 
you  saw,  by  the  way). 

* "  Sirrah  ! "  says  I,  drawing  it  back  and  giving  my  lord  a 
little  touch  of  the  fist  (just  at  the  last  button  of  the  waistcoat, 
my  dear — a  rare  place  if  you  wish  to  prevent  a  man  from 
speaking  too  much  ;  it  sent  him  reeling  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room).  "Ruffian  !  "  says  I.  "Dog  !  "  says  I.  "Insolent  puppy 
and  coxcomb!  what  do  you  mean  by  laying  your  hand  on  me?  " 

*  "  Faith,  major,  you  giv  him  his  billy ful,^''  roared  out  a  long 
Irish  unattached  ensign  that  I  had  treated  with  many  a  glass 
of  Nantz  at  the  tavern.  And  so,  indeed,  I  had  ;  for  the 
w  retch  could  not  speak  for  some  minutes,  and  all  the  officers 
stood  laughing  at  him  as  he  writhed  and  wriggled  hideously. 

* "  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  monstrous  scandal,"  says  one  officer. 
"  Men  of  rank  and  honor  at  fists  like  a  parcel  of  carters  !  " 

*  "  Men  of  honor  !  "  says  the  count,  who  had  fetched  up  his 
breath  by  this  time.  (I  made  for  the  door,  but  Macshane  held 
me  and  said,  "  Major,  you  are  not  going  to  shirk  him,  sure  ?  " 
Whereupon  I  gripped  his  hand  and  vowed  I  would  have  the 
dog's  life.) 

*  "  Men  of  honor  !  "  says  the  count.  "  I  tell  you  the  man  is 
a  deserter,  a  thief,  and  a  swindler  !  He  was  my  corporal  and 
ran  away  with  a  thou ' 

* "  Dog,  you  lie  !  "  I  roared  out,  and  made  another  cut  at 
him  with  my  cane,  but  the  gentlemen  rushed  between  us. 

*"0h,  bluthanowns  !  "  says  honest  Macshane,  "  the  lying 
scounthrel  this  fellow  is  !  Gentlemen,  I  swear  be  me  honor 
that  Captain  Wood  was  wounded  at  Barcelona,  and  that  I  saw 
him  there,  and  that  he  and  I  ran  away  together  at  the  battle 
of  Almanfa,  and  bad  luck  to  us." 

*You  see,  my  dear,  that  these  Irish  have  the  strongest 
imaginations  in  the  world,  and  that  I  had  actually  persuaded 
poor  Mac  that  he  and  I  were  friends  in  Spain.  Everybody 
knew  Mac,  who  was  a  character  in  his  way,  and  believed  him. 

* "  Strike  a  gentleman  !  "  says  I.  "  I'll  have  vour  blood, 
I  will." 

*  "  This  instant,"  says  the  count,  who  was  boiling  with  fury  ; 
"  and  where  you  like." 

*  "  Montague  House,"  says  I.  "  Good,"  says  he.  And  off  we 
went.  In  good  time  too,  for  the  constables  came  in  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  disturbance,  and  wanted  to  take  us  in  charge. 

*  But  the  gentlemen  present,  being  military  men,  would  not 
bear  of  this.  Out  came  Mac's  rapier,  and  that  of  half  a  dozen 
others  ;  and  the  constables  were  then  told  to  do  their  duty  if 
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they  liked,  or  to  take  a  crown  piece  and  leave  us  to  ourselves. 
Off  they  went ;  and  presently,  in  a  couple  of  coaches,  the  count 
and  his  friends,  I  and  mine,  drove  off  to  the  fields  behind  Mon- 
tague House.  Oh,  tliat  vile  coffeehouse  !  why  did  I  enter  it  ? 
'  We  came  to  the  ground.  Honest  Macshane  was  my 
second,  and  much  disappointed  because  the  second  on  the 
other  side  would  not  make  a  fight  of  it,  and  exchange  a  few 
passes  with  him  ;  but  he  was  an  old  major,  a  cool  old  hand,  as 
brave  as  steel,  and  no  fool.  Well,  the  swords  are  measured, 
Galgenstein  strips  off  his  doublet,  and  I  my  handsome  cut-velvet 
in  like  fashion.  Galgenstein  flings  off  his  hat,  and  I  handed 
mine  over — the  lace  on  it  cost  me  twenty  pounds.  I  longed 
to  be  at  him,  for — curse  him  ! — I  hate  him,  and  know  that  lie 
has  no  chance  with  me  at  sword's  play. 

*  "  You'll  not  fight  in  that  periwig,  sure  ?  "  says  Macshane. 
"  Of  course  not,"  says  I,  and  took  it  off. 

*  May  all  barbers  be  roasted  in  flames  ;  may  all  periwigs, 
bob  wigs,  scratch  wigs,  and  Ramillies  cocks  frizzle  in  purgatory 
from  this  day  forth  to  the  end  of  time  !  Mine  was  the  ruin  of 
me  ;  what  might  I  not  have  been  now  but  for  that  wig  ? 

*  I  gave  it  over  to  Ensign  Macshane,  and  with  it  went  what 
I  had  quite  forgotten,  the  large  patch  which  I  wore  over  one 
eye,  which  popped  out  fierce,  staring,  and  lively  as  was  ever 
any  eye  in  the  world. 

*  "  Come  on  ! "  says  I,  and  made  a  lunge  at  my  count  ;  but 
he  sprang  back  (the  dog  was  as  active  as  a  hare,  and  knew, 
from  old  times,  that  I  was  his  master  with  the  small  sword), 
and  his  second,  wondering,  struck  up  my  blade. 

* "  I  will  not  fight  that  man,"  says  he,  looking  mighty  pale. 
"  I  swear  upon  my  honor  that  his  name  is  Peter  Brock  ;  he  was 
for  two  years  my  corporal,  and  deserted,  running  away  w^ith  a 
thousand  pounds  of  my  money.  Look  at  the  fellow  !  what  is 
the  matter  with  his  eye  ?  why  did  he  wear  a  patch  over  it  ? 
But  stop  !  "  says  he.  "  I  have  more  proof.  Hand  me  my 
pocketbook."  And  from  it,  sure  enough,  he  produced  the  in- 
fernal proclamation  announcing  my  desertion  !  "  See  if  the 
fellow  has  a  scar  across  his  left  ear  "  (and  I  can't  say,  my  dear, 
but  what  I  have  ;  it  was  done  by  a  cursed  Dutchman  at  the 
Boyne).  "Tell  me  if  he  has  not  got  C.  R.  in  blue  upon  his  right 
arm,"  (and  there  it  is  sure  enough).  "  Yonder  swaggering  Irish- 
man may  be  his  accomplice  for  what  I  know  ;  but  I  will  have 
no  dealings  with  Mr.  Brock,  save  with  a  constable  for  a  second.'* 

* "  This  is  an  odd  story,  Captain  Wood,"  said  the  old  major 
who  acted  for  the  count. 
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* "  A  scounthrelly  falsehood  regarding  me  and  my  friend  !  " 
shouted  out  Mr.  Macshane  ;  "  and  the  count  shall  answer  for  it." 

*  "  Stop,  stop,"  says  the  major.  "  Captain  Wood  is  too  gal- 
lant a  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  not  to  satisfy  the  count  ;  and 
will  show  us  that  he  has  no  such  mark  on  his  arm  as  only  pri- 
vate soldiers  put  there." 

*  "  Captain  Wood,"  says  I,  "  will  do  no  such  thing,  major. 
I'll  fight  that  scoundrel  Galgenstein,or  you,orany  of  you,  like 
a  manof  honor;  but  I  won't  submitto  be  searched  like  athief !" 

*  "  No,  in  coorse,"  said  Macshane. 

* "  I  must  take  my  man  off  the  ground,"  says  the  major. 

*  "  Well,  take  him,  sir,"  says  I,  in  a  rage,  "  and  just  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  him  that  he's  a  coward  and  a  liar  ; 
and  that  my  lodgings  are  in  Piccadilly,  where,  if  ever  he  finds 
courage  to  meet  me,  he  may  hear  of  me  !  " 

* "  Faugh  !  I  shpit  on  ye  all,"  cries  my  gallant  ally  Mac- 
shane. And  sure  enough  he  kept  his  word,  or  all  but— suiting 
the  action  to  it  at  any  rate. 

*  And  so  we  gathered  up  our  clothes,  and  went  back  in  our 
separate  coaches,  and  no  blood  spilt. 

*  "  And  is  it  thrue,  now,"  said  Mr.  Macshane  when  we  were 
alone — "  is  it  thrue,  now,  all  these  divvies  have  been  saying  ?  " 

*  "  Ensign,"  says  I,  "  you're  a  man  of  the  world  ?  " 

* "  Deed  and  I  am,  and  insign  these  twenty-two  years." 

*  "  Perhaps  you'd  like  a  few  pieces  ?  "  says  T. 

*  '*  Faith  and  I  should  ;  for  to  tell  you  the  secred  thrut,  I've 
not  tasted  mate  these  four  daj^s.' 

'  "  Well  then,  ensign,  it  is  true,"  says  I ;  "  and  as  for  meat, 
you  shall  have  some  at  the  first  cookshop."  I  bade  the  coach 
stop  until  he  bought  a  plateful,  which  he  ate  in  the  carriage, 
for  my  time  was  precious.  I  just  told  him  the  whole  story  ;  at 
which  he  laughed,  and  swore  that  it  was  the  best  piece  of 
generalship  he  ever  heard  on.  When  his  belly  w^as  full  I  took 
out  a  couple  of  guineas  and  gave  them  to  him.  Mr.  Macshane 
began  to  cry  at  this,  and  kissed  me,  and  swore  he  never  would 
desert  me  ;  as,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  he  will  ;  for  we 
have  been  the  best  of  friends  ever  since,  and  he's  the  only  man 
I  ever  could  trust,  I  think. 

*  I  don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head,  but  I  had  a  scent 
of  some  mischief  in  the  wind  ;  so  stopped  the  coach  a  little 
before  I  got  home,  and,  turning  into  a  tavern,  begged  Mac- 
shane to  go  before  me  to  my  lodging,  and  see  if  the  coast  was 
clear  :  which  he  did  ;  and  came  back  to  me  as  pale  as  death, 
saying   that  the  house  was  full  of  constables.     The  cursed 
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quarrel  at  the  Tilt-yard  had,  I  suppose,  set  the  beaks  upon 
me  ;  and  a  pretty  sweep  they  made  of  it.  Ah,  my  dear  !  five 
hundred  pounds  in  money,  five  suits  of  laced  clothes,  three 
periwigs,  besides  laced  shirts,  swords,  canes,  and  snuffboxes } 
and  all  to  go  back  to  that  scoundrel  count. 

*  It  was  all  over  with  me,  I  saw — no  more  being  a  gentle- 
man for  me  ;  and  if  I  remained  to  be  caught  only  a  choice 
between  Tyburn  and  a  file  of  grenadiers.  My  love,  under 
such  circumstances  a  gentleman  can't  be  particular,  and  must 
be  prompt :  the  livery  stable  was  hard  by  where  I  used  to  hire 
my  coach  to  go  to  court — ha  !  ha  ! — and  was  known  as  a  man 
of  substance.  Thither  I  went  immediately.  "Mr.  Warmmash," 
says  I,  "  my  gallant  friend  here  and  I  have  a  mind  for  a  ride 
and  a  supper  at  Twickenham,  so  you  must  lend  us  a  pair  of  your 
best  horses."   Which  he  did  in  a  twinkling,  and  off  we  rode. 

*  We  did  not  go  into  the  Park,  but  turned  off  and  cantered 
smartly  up  toward  Kilburn  ;  and  when  we  got  into  the 
country,  galloped  as  if  the  devil  were  at  our  heels.  Bless 
you,  my  love,  it  was  all  done  in  a  minute  ;  and  the  ensign 
and  I  found  ourselves  regular  knights  of  the  road  before  we 
knew  where  we  were  almost.  Only  think  of  our  finding  you  and 
your  new  husband  at  the  Three  Rooks  !  There's  not  a  greater 
fence  than  the  landlady  in  all  the  country.  It  was  she  that  put 
us  on  seizing  your  husband,  and  introduced  us  to  the  other  two 
gentlemen,  whose  names  I  don't  know  any  more  than  the  dead.' 

*  And  what  became  of  the  horses  ? '  said  Mrs.  Catherine  to 
Mr.  Brock  when  his  tale  was  finished. 

*  Rips,  madam,'  said  he  ;  *  mere  rips.  We  sold  them  at 
Stourbridge  fair,  and  got  but  thirteen  guineas  for  the  two.' 

*  And — and — thecount,Max;  where  is  he.  Brock?'  sighed  she. 

*  Whew  ! '  whistled  Mr.  Brock.  *  What,  hankering  after 
him  still  ?  My  dear,  he  is  off  to  Flanders  with  his  regiment  ; 
and,  I  make  no  doubt,  there  have  been  twenty  Countesses  of 
Galgenstein  since  your  time.' 

*  I  don't  believe  any  such  thing,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Catherine, 
starting  up  very  angrily. 

*  If  you  did,  I  suppose  you'd  laudanum  him  ;  wouldn't  you?' 

*  Leave  the  room,  fellow,'  said  the  lady.  But  she  recollected 
herself  speedily  again  ;  and  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking 
very  wretched  at  Brock,  at  the  ceiling,  at  the  floor,  at  her  hus- 
band (from  whom  she  violently  turned  away  her  head),  she 
began  to  cry  piteously,  to  which  tears  the  corporal  set  up  a 
gentle  accompaniment  of  whistling,  as  they  trickled  one  after 
another  down  iier  nose. 
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I  don't  think  they  were  tears  of  repentance  ;  but  of  regret 
for  the  time  when  she  had  her  first  love,  and  her  fine  clothes, 
and  her  white  hat  and  blue  feather.  Of  the  two,  the  corpo- 
ral's whistle  was  mucli  more  innocent  than  the  girl's  sobbing  : 
he  was  a  rogue  ;  but  a  good-natured  old  fellow  when  his  humor 
was  not  crossed.  Surely  our  novel  writers  make  a  great  mis- 
take in  divesting  tlieir  rascals  of  all  gentle  human  qualities  ; 
they  have  such — and  the  only  sad  point  to  think  of  is,  in  all 
private  concerns  of  life,  abstract  feelings,  and  dealings  with 
friends,  and  so  on,  how  dreadfully  like  a  rascal  is  to  an  honest 
man.  The  man  who  murdered  the  Italian  boy  set  him  first  to 
play  with  his  children  whom  he  loved,  and  who  doubtless 
deplored  his  loss. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    ADVENTURES    OF    THE    AMBASSADOR,    MR.    MACSHANE. 

If  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  follow  history  in  all  respects, 
it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  left  out  the  last  adventure 
of  Mrs.  Catherine  and  her  husband  at  the  inn  at  Worcester 
altogether  ;  for,  in  truth,  very  little  came  of  it,  and  it  is  not 
very  romantic  or  striking.  But  we  are  bound  to  stick  closely, 
above  all,  by  the  truth — the  truth,  though  it  be  not  particu- 
larly pleasant  to  read  of  or  to  tell.  As  anybody  may  read  in 
the  *  Newgate  Calendar,'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were  taken  at 
an  inn  at  Worcester  ;  were  confined  there  ;  were  swindled  by 
persons  who  pretended  to  impress  the  bridegroom  for  military 
service.  What  is  one  to  do  after  that  ?  Had  we  been  writing 
novels  instead  of  authentic  histories,  we  might  have  carried 
them  anywhere  else  we  chose  ;  and  we  had  a  great  mind  to 
make  Hayes  philosophizing  with  Bolingbroke,  like  a  certain 
Devereux  ;  and  Mrs.  Catherine  maitresse  en  litre  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Pope,  Dr.  Sacheverel,  Sir  John  Reade,  the  oculist.  Dean 
Swift,  or  Marshal  Tallard,  as  the  very  commonest  romancer 
would  under  such  circumstances.  But  alas  and  alas  !  truth 
must  be  spoken,  whatever  else  is  in  the  wind  ;  and  the  excel- 
lent '  Newgate  Calendar,'  which  contains  the  biographies  and 
thanatographies  of  Hayes  and  his  wife,  does  not  say  a  word 
of  their  connections  with  any  of  the  leading  literary  or  mili- 
tary heroes  of  the  time  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne.  The 
*  Calendar  '  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  Hayes  was  obliged 
to  send  to  his  father  in  Warwickshire  for  money  to  get  him 
out  of  the  scrape,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  came  down  to 
his  aid.  By  this  truth  must  we  stick  ;  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  most  brilliant  episode — no,  not  for  a  bribe  of  twenty 
extra  guineas  per  sheet,  would  we  depart  from  it. 
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Mr.  Brock's  account  of  his  adventure  in  London  has  given  the 
reader  some  short  notice  of  his  friend  Mr.  Macshane.  Neither 
the  wits  nor  the  principles  of  that  worthy  ensign  were  particu- 
larly firm  ;  for  drink,  poverty,  and  a  crack  on  the  skull  at  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk  had  served  to  injure  the  former,  and  the 
ensign  was  not  in  his  best  days  possessed  of  any  share  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  had  really,  at  one  period,  held  such  a  rank  in  the 
array,  but  pawned  his  half  pay  for  drink  and  play,  and  for 
many  years  past  had  lived,  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  mira- 
cles of  our  city,  upon  nothing  that  anybody  knew  of,  or  of 
which  he  himself  could  give  any  account.  Who  has  not  a 
catalogue  of  these  men  in  his  list  ?  who  can  tell  whence  comes 
the  occasional  clean  shirt,  who  supplies  the  continual  means  of 
drunkenness,  who  wards  off  the  daily  impending  starvation  ? 
Their  life  is  a  wonder  from  day  to  day  ;  their  breakfast  a 
wonder,  their  dinner  a  miracle,  their  bed  an  interposition  of 
Providence.  If  you  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  want  a  shilling  to- 
morrow, who  will  give  it  us  ?  Will  our  butchers  give  us 
mutton  chops  ?  will  our  laundresses  clothe  us  in  clean  linen  ? 
Not  a  bone  or  a  rag.  Standing  as  we  do  (may  it  be  ever  so) 
somewhat  removed  from  want,*  is  there  one  of  us  who  does 
not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  descending  into  the  lists  to 
combat  with  it,  and  expect  anything  but  to  be  utterly  crushed 
in  the  encounter  ? 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  sir.  It  takes  much  more  than  you 
think  for  to  starve  a  man.  Starvation  is  very  little  when  you 
are  used  to  it.  Some  people  I  know  even  who  live  on  it  quite 
comfortably,  and  make  their  daily  bread  by  it.  It  had  been 
our  friend  Macshane's  sole  profession  for  many  years  ;  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  draw  from  it  such  a  livelihood  as  was  sufficient, 
and  perhaps  too  good  for  him.  He  managed  to  dine  upon  it 
a  certain,  or  rather  an  uncertain,  number  of  days  in  the  week, 
to  sleep  somewhere,  and  to  get  drunk  at  least  three  hundred 
times  a  year.  He  was  known  to  one  or  two  noblemen  who 
occasionally  helped  him  with  a  few  pieces,  and  whom  he 
helped  in  turn — never  mind  how.  He  had  other  acquaintances 
whom  he  pestered  undauntedly,  and  from  whom  he  occasion- 
ally extracted  a  dinner  or  a  crown,  or  mayhap,  by  mistake,  a 
gold-headed  cane,  which  found  its  way  to  the  pawnbroker's. 
When  flush  of  cash  he  would  appear  at  the  coffeehouse  ;  when 
low  in  funds  the  deuce  knows  into  what  mystic  caves  and  dens 
he  slunk  for  food  and  lodging.  He  was  perfectly  ready  with 
his  sword,  and  when  sober,  or  better  still,  a  very  little  tipsy, 

*  The  author,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  his  lodgings  and  food  provided  for  him  by 
the  government  of  his  country 
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was  a  complete  master  of  it ;  in  the  art  of  boasting  and  lying 
lie  had  hardly  any  equals  ;  in  shoes  he  stood  six  feet  five 
inches  ;  and  here  is  his  complete  signalenient.  It  was  a  fact 
that  he  had  been  in  Spain  as  a  volunteer,  where  he  had  shown 
some  gallantry,  had  had  a  brain  fever,  and  was  sent  home  to 
starve  as  before. 

Mr.  Macshane  had,  however,  like  Mr.  Conrad,  the  corsair, 
one  virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  crimes — he  was  faithful 
to  his  employer  for  the  time  being  ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  him, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  to  his  credit,  viz.:  that  being  hired 
on  one  occasion  by  a  certain  lord  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon 
a  roturier  who  had  crossed  his  lordship  in  his  amours,  he,  Mac- 
shane, did  actually  refuse  from  the  person  to  be  belabored, 
and  who  entreated  his  forbearance,  a  larger  sum  of  money  than 
the  nobleman  gave  him  for  the  beating,  which  he  performed 
punctually,  as  bound  in  honor  and  friendship.  This  tale  would 
the  ensign  himself  relate  with  much  self-satisfaction  ;  and  when, 
after  the  sudden  flight  from  London,  he  and  Brock  took  to 
their  roving  occupation,  he  clieerfuUy  submitted  to  the  latter 
as  his  commanding  officer,  called  him  always  major,  and,  bat- 
ing blunders  and  drunkenness,  was  perfectly  true  to  his  leader. 
He  had  a  notion — and,  indeed,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  a 
wrong  one — that  his  profession  was  now,  as  before,  strictly 
military,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  honor.  Robbing  he 
called  plundering  the  enemy ;  and  hanging  was,  in  his  idea, 
a  dastardly  and  cruel  advantage  that  the  latter  took,  and  that 
called  for  the  sternest  reprisals. 

The  other  gentlemen  concerned  were  strangers  to  Mr.  Brock, 
who  felt  little  inclined  to  trust  either  of  them  upon  such  a  mes- 
sage, or  with  such  a  large  sum  to  bring  back.  They  had, 
strange  to  say,  a  similar  mistrust  on  their  side  ;  but  Mr.  Brock 
lugged  out  five  guineas,  which  he  placed  in  the  landlady's  hand 
as  security  for  his  comrade's  return  ;  and  Ensign  Macshane, 
being  mounted  on  poor  Hayes'  own  horse,  set  off  to  visit  the 
parents  of  that  unhappy  young  man.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to 
behold  our  thieves'  ambassador,  in  a  faded  sky-blue  suit  with 
orange  facings,  in  a  pair  of  huge  jack-boots  unconscious  of 
blacking,  with  a  mighty  basket-hilted  sword  by  his  side,  and  a 
little  shabby  beaver  cocked  over  a  large  tow  periwig,  ride  out 
from  the  inn  of  the  Three  Rooks  on  his  mission  to  Hayes' 
paternal  village. 

It  was  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Worcester  ;  but  Mr. 
Macshane  performed  the  distance  in  safety,  and  in  sobriety, 
moreover  (for  such  had  been  his  instructions),  and  had  no  dif* 
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ticulty  in  discovering  the  house  of  old  Hayes,  toward  wliich, 
indeed,  John's  horse  trotted  incontinently.  Mis.  Hayes,  who 
was  knitting  at  the  house  door,  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  the  well-known  gray  gelding,  and  of  the  stranger 
mounted  upon  it. 

Flinging  himself  off  the  steed  with  much  agility,  Mr.  Mac- 
.shane,  as  soon  as  his  feet  reached  the  ground,  brought  them 
rapidly  together,  in  order  to  make  a  profound  and  elegant  bow 
to  Mrs.  Hayes  ;  and  slapping  his  greasy  beaver  against  his 
heart,  and  poking  his  periwig  almost  into  the  nose  of  the  old 
lady,  demanded  whether  he  had  the  *  shooprame  honor  of  ad- 
thressing  Misthriss  Hees  ?  ' 

Having  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  then  proceeded 
to  ask  whether  there  was  a  blackguard  boy  in  the  house  who 
would  take  *  the  horse  to  the  steeble '  ;  whether  *  he  could 
have  a  dthrink  of  small-beer  or  buthermilk,  being,  faith,  un- 
common dthry  ' ;  and  whether,  finally,  '  he  could  be  feevored 
with  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  with  her  and  Mr. 
Hees,  on  a  matther  of  consitherable  impartance  ?  '  All  these 
preliminaries  were  to  be  complied  with  before  Mr.  Macshane 
would  enter  at  all  into  the  subject  of  his  visit.  The  horse  and 
man  were  cared  for  ;  Mr.  Hayes  w  as  called  in  ;  and  not  a  little 
anxious  did  Mrs.  Hayes  grow,  in  the  meanwhile,  with  regard  to 
the  fate  of  her  darling  son.  *  Where  is  he  ?  How  is  he  ?  Is 
he  dead  ? '  said  the  old  lady.      *  Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  he's  dead  ! ' 

*  Indeed,  madam,  and  you're  misteeken  intirely  :  the  young 
man  is  perfectly  well  in  health.' 

*  Oh,  praised  be  Heaven  ! ' 

*  But  mighty  cast  down  in  sperrits.  To  misfortunes,  madam, 
look  you,  the  best  of  us  are  subject  ;  and  a  trifling  one  has  fell 
upon  your  son.' 

And  herewith  Mr.  Macshane  produced  a  letter  in  the  hand- 
writing of  young  Hayes,  of  which  we  have  had  the  good  luck 
to  procure  a  copy.     It  ran  thus  : 

HoNORKD  Fathbr  AND  MOTHER  :  The  bearer  of  this  is  a  kind  gentleman,  who  has 
Jeft  me  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Yesterday,  at  this  towne,  1  fell  in  with  some  gen- 
tlemen of  the  queene's  servas ;  after  drinking  with  whom,  I  accepted  her  Majesty's 
mony  toenliste.  Repenting  thereof,  I  did  endeavor  to  escape  ;  ana,  in  so  doin"g,  had 
the  misfortune  to  strike  my  superior  officer,  whereby  I  made  myself  liable  to  Death, 
according  to  the  rules  of  warr.  If,  however,  I  pay  twenty  ginnys,  all  will  be  wel.  You 
must  give  the  same  to  the  barer,  els  I  shall  beehott  without  fail  on  Tewsday  morning. 
And  so  no  more  from  your  loving  son,  John  Hayes. 

From  my  prison  at  Bristol  this  unhappy  Monday. 

When  Mrs.  Hayes  read  this  pathetic  missive  its  success 
with  her  was  complete,  and  she  was  for  going  immediately  to 
the  cupboard,  and  producing  the  money  necessary  for  her  dar- 
ing son's  release.     But  the  carpenter  Hayes  was  much  more 
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suspicious.     *  I  don't  know  you,  sir,'  said  he  to  the  ambas- 
sador. 

*Do  you  doubt  my  honor,  sir?'  said  the  ensign  very  fiercely. 

*  Wliy,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Hayes,  '  I  know  little  about  it  one 
way  or  other,  but  shall  take  it  for  granted,  if  you  will  explain 
a  little  more  of  this  business.' 

'  I  sildom  condescind  to  explean,'  said  Mr.  Macshane,  *  for 
it's  not  the  custom  in  my  rank  ;  but  I'll  explean  anything  in 
reason.' 

*Pray,  will  you  tell  me  in  what  regiment  my  son  is  enlisted?' 
'  In  coorse.     In  Colonel  Wood's  fut,  my  dear  ;  and  a  gal- 
lant corps  it  is  as  any  in  the  army.' 

*  And  you  left  him  ? ' 

*  On  me  soul,  only  three  hours  ago,  having  rid  like  a  horse- 
jockey  ever  since  ;  as  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  curse 
me,  every  man  should.' 

As  Hayes'  house  was  seventy  miles  from  Bristol,  the  old 
gentleman  thought  this  was  marvelous  quick  riding,  and  so 
cut  the  conversation  short.  *  You  have  said  quite  enough, 
sir,'  said  he,  '  to  show  me  there  is  some  roguery  in  the  matter, 
and  that  the  whole  story  is  false  from  beginning  to  end.' 

At  this  abrupt  charge  the  ensign  looked  somewhat  puzzled, 
and  then  spoke  with  much  gravity.  *  Roguery,'  said  he,  *  Mis- 
thur  Hees,  is  a  sthrong  term  ;  and  which  in  consideration  of 
my  friendship  for  your  family  I  shall  pass  over.  You  doubt 
your  son's  honor,  as  there  wrote  by  him  in  black  and  white  ?' 

*  You  have  forced  him  to  write,'  said  Mr.  Hayes. 

*  The  sly  old  divvle's  right,'  muttered  Mr.  Macshane  aside. 
*  Well,  sir,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  he  has  been  forced  to 
write  it.  The  story  about  the  enlistment  is  a  pretty  fib,  if  you 
will,  from  beginning  to  end.  And  what  then,  my  dear  ?  Do 
you  think  your  son's  any  better  off  for  that?' 

*  Oh,  where  is  he  ? '  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes,  plumping  down 
on  her  knees.     *  We  will  give  him  the  money,  wont  we,  John  ? ' 

*  I  know  you  will,  madam,  when  I  tell  you  where  he  is.  He 
is  in  the  hands  of  some  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
are  at  war  with  the  present  government,  and  no  more  care 
about  cutting  a  man's  throat  than  they  do  a  chicken's.  He  is 
a  prisoner,  madam,  of  our  sword  and  spear.  If  you  choose  to 
ransom  him,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  peace  be  with  him  !  for 
never  more  shall  you  see  him.' 

*  And  how  do  I  know  you  won't  come  back  to-morrow  for 
more  money  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Hayes. 

*  Sir,  you  have  my  honor  ;  and  I'd  as  lieve  break  my  neck 
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as  my  word,'  said  Mr.  Macshane  gravely.  *  Twenty  guineas 
is  the  bargain.  Take  ten  minutes  to  talk  of  it — take  it  then 
or  leave  it  ;  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  my  dear.'  And  it  must  be 
said  of  our  friend  the  ensign  that  he  meant  every  word  he 
said,  and  that  he  considered  the  embassy  on  which  he  had 
come  as  perfectly  honorable  and  regular. 

*  And  pray,  what  prevents  us,'  said  Mr.  Hayes,  starting  up 
in  a  rage,  *  from  taking  hold  of  j^ou  as  a  surety  for  him  ? ' 

*  You  wouldn't  fire  on  a  flag  of  truce,  would  ye,  you  dis- 
honorable ould  civilian  ?  '  replied  Mr.  Macshane.  '  Besides,* 
says  he,  *  there's  more  reasons  to  prevent  you  :  the  first  ia 
this,'  pointing  to  his  sword  ;  *  here  are  two  more ' — and  these 
were  pistols  ;  *  and  the  last  and  best  of  all  is  that  you  might 
hang  me  and  dhraw  me  and  quarther  me,  and  yet  never  see  so 
much  as  the  tip  of  your  son's  nose  again.  Look  you,  sir,  we 
run  mighty  risks  in  our  profession — it's  not  all  play,  I  can  tell 
you.  We're  obliged  to  be  punctual  too,  or  it's  all  up  with  the 
thrade.  If  I  promise  that  your  son  will  die  as  sure  as  fate  to- 
morrow morning,  unless  I  return  home  safe,  our  people  must 
keep  my  promise  ;  or  else  what  chance  is  there  for  me  ?  You 
would  be  down  upon  me  in  a  moment  with  a  posse  of  consta- 
bles,  and  have  me  swinging  before  Warwick  jail.  Pooh,  my 
dear  !  you  never  would  sacrifice  a  darling  boy  like  John  Hayes, 
let  alone  his  lady,  for  the  sake  of  my  long  carcase.  One  or 
two  of  our  gentlemen  have  been  taken  that  way  already 
because  parents  and  guardians  would  not  believe  them.' 

*  And  what  became  of  the  poor  children  f  '  said  Mrs.  Hayes, 
who  began  to  perceive  the  gist  of  the  argument,  and  to  grow 
dreadfully  frightened. 

*  Don't  let's  talk  of  them,  ma'am  :  humanity  shudthers  at 
the  thought  ! '  And  herewith. Mr.  Macshane  drew  his  finger 
across  his  throat  in  such  a  dreadful  way  as  to  make  the  two 
parents  tremble.  *  It's  the  way  of  war,  madam,  look  you. 
The  service  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  is  not  paid  by  the 
queen  ;  and  so  we're  obliged  to  make  our  prisoners  pay, 
according  to  established  military  practice.' 

No  lawyer  could  have  argued  his  case  better  than  Mr. 
Macshane  so  far  ;  and  he  completely  succeeded  in  convincing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  of  the  necessity  of  ransoming  their  son. 
Promising  that  the  young  man  should  be  restored  to  them  next 
morning,  along  witli  his  beautiful  lady,  he  courteously  took 
leave  of  the  old  couple,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
Worcester  again.  The  elder  Hayes  wondered  who  the  lady 
could  be  of  whom  the  ambassador  had  spoken,  for  their  son's 
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elopement  was  altogether  unknown  to  them  ;  but  anger  or 
doubt  about  this  subject  was  overwhelmed  by  their  fears  for 
their  darling  John's  safety.  Away  rode  the  gallant  Macshane 
witli  the  money  necessary  to  effect  this  ;  and  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, as  highly  to  his  credit,  that  he  never  once  thought  of 
appropriating  the  sum  to  himself,  or  of  deserting  his  comrades 
in  any  way. 

His  ride  from  Worcester  had  been  a  long  one.  He  had  left 
that  city  at  noon,  but  before  his  return  thither  the  sun  had 
gone  down  ;  and  the  landscape,  which  had  been  dressed  like  a 
prodigal,  in  purple  and  gold,  now  appeared  like  a  Quaker,  in 
dusky  gray  ;  and  the  trees  by  the  roadside  grew  black  as 
undertakers  or  physicians,  and,  bending  tlieir  solemn  heads  to 
each  other,  whispered  ominously  among  themselves  ;  and  the 
mists  hung  on  the  common  ;  and  the  cottage  lights  went  out 
one  by  one  ;  and  the  earth  and  heaven  grew  black,  but  for 
some  twinkling  useless  stars,  which  fi^ckled  the  ebon  counte- 
nance of  the  latter  ;  and  the  air  grew  colder  ;  and  about  two 
o'clock  the  moon  appeared,  a  dismal,  pale-faced  rake,  walking 
solitary  through  the  deserted  sky  ;  and  about  four,  mayhap, 
the  dawn  (wretched  'prentice  boy  !)  opened  in  the  east  the 
shutters  of  the  day — in  other  words,  more  than  a  dozen  hours 
had  passed.  Corporal  Brock  had  been  relieved  by  Mr.  Red- 
cap, the  latter  by  Mr.  Sicklop,  the  one-eyed  gentleman  ;  Mrs. 
John  Hayes,  in  spite  of  her  sorrows  and  bashfulness,  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  her  husband,  and  fallen  asleep  by  his 
side — slept  for  many  hours — and  awakened  still  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Brock's  troop  ;  and  all  parties  began  anx- 
iously to  expect  the  return  of  the  ambassador,  Mr.  Macshane. 

That  officer,  who  had  performed  the  first  part  of  his  journey 
with  such  distinguished  prudence  and  success,  found  the  night, 
on  his  journey  homeward, was  growing  mighty  cold  and  dark  ; 
and  as  he  was  thirsty  and  hungry,  had  money  in  his  purse,  and 
saw  no  cause  to  hurry,  he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  an  ale- 
house for  the  night,  and  to  make  for  Worcester  by  dawn  the 
next  morning.  He  accordingly  alighted  at  the  first  inn  on  his 
road,  consigned  his  horse  to  the  stable,  and  entering  the 
kitchen  called  for  the  best  liquor  in  the  house. 

A  small  company  was  assembled  at  the  inn,  among  whom 
Mr.  Macshane  took  his  place  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity;  and 
having  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  felt  a  mighty 
contempt  for  his  society,  and  soon  let  them  know  the  contempt 
he  felt  for  them.  After  a  third  fl.igon  of  ale  he  discovered 
that  the  liquor  was  sour,  and  emptied,  with  much  spluttering 
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and  grimaces,  the  remainder  of  the  beer  into  the  fire.  This 
process  so  offended  the  parson  of  the  parish  (who  in  those  good 
old  times  did  not  disdain  to  take  the  post  of  honor  in  the 
chimney  nook),  that  he  left  his  corner,  looking  wrathfuUy  at 
the  offender,  who  without  any  more  ado  instantly  occupied  it. 
It  was  a  fine  thing  to  hear  the  jingling  of  the  twenty  pieces  in 
his  pocket,  the  oaths  which  he  distributed  between  the  land- 
lord, the  guests,  and  the  liquor — to  remark  the  sprawl  of  his 
mighty  jack-boots,  before  the  sweep  of  which  the  timid  guests 
edged  further  and  further  away  ;  and  the  languishing  leers 
which  he  cast  on  the  landlady,  as  with  widespread  arms  he 
attempted  to  seize  upon  her. 

When  the  hostler  had  done  his  duties  in  the  stable  he  en- 
tered the  inn  and  whispered  the  landlord  that  *  the  stranger 
was  riding  John  Hayes'  horse,'  of  which  fact  the  host  soon 
convinced  himself,  and  did  not  fail  to  have  some  suspicions  of 
his  guest.  Had  he  not  thought  that  times  were  unquiet,  horses 
might  be  sold,  and  one  man's  money  was  as  good  as  another's, 
he  probably  would  have  arrested  the  ensign  immediately,  and 
so  lost  all  the  profit  of  the  score  which  the  latter  was  causing 
every  moment  to  be  enlarged. 

In  a  couple  of  hours,  with  that  happy  facility  which  one 
may  have  often  remarked  in  men  of  the  gallant  ensign's  nation, 
he  had  managed  to  disgust  every  one  of  the  landlord's  other 
guests,  and  scare  them  from  the  kitchen.  Frightened  by  his 
addresses,  the  landlady  too  had  taken  flight ;  and  the  host  was 
the  only  person  left  in  the  apartment,  who  there  stayed  for 
interest's  sake  merely,  and  listened  moodily  to  his  tipsy  guest's 
conversation.  In  an  hour  more  the  whole  house  was  awakened 
by  a  violent  noise  of  howling,  curses,  and  pots  clattering  to  and 
fro.  Forth  issued  Mrs.  Landlady  in  her  night  gear,  out  came 
John  Ostler  with  his  pitchfork,  downstairs  tumbled  Mrs.  Cook 
and  one  or  two  guests,  and  found  the  landlord  and  ensign  on 
the  kitchen  floor — the  wig  of  the  latter  lying,  much  singed  and 
emitting  strange  odors,  in  the  fireplace,  his  face  hideously  dis- 
torted, and  a  great  quantity  of  his  natural  hair  in  the  partial 
occupation  of  the  landlord,  who  had  drawn  it  and  the  head 
down  toward  him  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of 
pummeling  the  latter  more  at  his  ease.  In  revenge,  the  land- 
lord was  undermost,  and  the  ensign's  arms  were  working  up 
and  down  his  face  and  body  like  the  flaps  of  a  paddle  wheel : 
the  man  of  war  had  clearly  the  best  of  it. 

The  combatants  were  separated  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  of  the  fight  was  over  Ensign  Macshane 
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was  found  to  have  no  further  powers  of  speech,  sense,  or  loco- 
motion, and  was  carried  by  his  late  antagonist  to  bed.  His 
sword  and  pistols,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  side  at  the 
commencement  of  the  evening,  were  carefully  put  by,  and  his 
pocket  visited.  Twenty  guineas  in  gold,  a  large  knife — used, 
probably,  for  the  cutting  of  bread  and  cheese — some  crumbs  of 
those  delicacies  and  a  paper  of  tobacco  found  in  the  breeches 
pockets,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  sky-blue  coat  the  leg  of  a  cold 
fowl  and  half  of  a  raw  onion,  constituted  his  whole  property. 

These  articles  were  not  very  suspicious ;  but  the  beating 
which  the  landlord  had  received  tended  greatly  to  confirm  his 
own  and  his  wife's  doubts  about  their  guest  ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  send  off  in  the  early  morning  to  Mr.  Hayes,  in- 
forming him  how  a  person  had  lain  at  their  inn  who  had  rid- 
den thither  mounted  upon  young  Hayes'  horse.  Off  set  John 
Ostler  at  earliest  dawn  ;  but  on  his  way  he  woke  up  Mr.  Jus- 
tice's clerk,  and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  him  ;  and  Mr. 
Clerk  consulted  with  thevillagebaker,whowas  up  always  early; 
and  the  clerk,  the  baker,  the  butcher  with  his  cleaver,  and  two 
gentlemen  who  were  going  to  work,  all  adjourned  to  the  inn. 

Accordingly  when  Ensign  Macshane  was  in  a  truckle  bed, 
plunged  in  that  deep  slumber  which  only  innocence  and  drunk- 
enness enjoy  in  this  world,  and  charming  the  ears  of  morn  by 
the  regular  and  melodious  music  of  his  nose,  a  vile  plot  was 
laid  against  him  ;  and  when  about  seven  of  the  clock  he  woke, 
he  found,  on  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  three  gentlemen  on  each 
side  of  it,  armed,  and  looking  ominous.  One  held  a  constable's 
staff,  and,  albeit  unprovided  with  a  warrant,  would  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  seizing  Mr.  Macshane,  and  of  car- 
rying him  before  his  worship  at  the  hall. 

*  Taranouns,  man  ! '  said  the  ensign,  springing  up  in  bed, 
and  abiuptly  breaking  off  a  loud,  sonorous  yawn,  with  which 
he  had  opened  the  business  of  the  day,  *you  won't  deteen  a 
gentleman  who's  on  life  and  death  ?  I  give  ye  my  word,  an 
affair  of  honor.' 

*How  came  you  by  that  there  horse?'  said  the  baker. 

*  How  came  you  by  these  here  fifteen  guineas  ? '  said  the 
landlord,  in  whose  hands,  by  some  process,  five  of  the  gold 
pieces  had  disappeared. 

*  What  is  this  here  idolatrous  string  of  beads?'  said  the  clerk. 
Mr.  Macshane,  the  fact  is,  was  a  Catholic,  but  did  not  care 

to  own  it  ;  for  in  those  days  his  religion  was  not  popular. 
*  Baids  ?  Holy  Mother  of  saints  !  give  me  back  them  baids,' 
said  Mr.  Macshane,  clasping  his  hands.     '  They  were  blest,  I 
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tell  you,  by  his  Holiness  the  Po psha  !  I  mane  they  belong 

to  a  darling  little  daughter  I  had  that's  in  heaven  now  ;  and 
as  for  the  money  and  the  horse,  I  should  like  to  know  how  a 
gentleman  is  to  travel  in  this  country  without  them  ?' 

*  Why,  you  see,  he  may  travel  in  the  country  to  git  'em,' 
here  shrewdly  remarked  the  constable  ;  *  and  it's  our  belief 
that  neither  horse  nor  money  is  honestly  come  by.  If  his 
worship  is  satisfied,  why  so,  in  course,  shall  we  be  ;  but  there 
is  highwaymen  abroad,  look  you  ;  and,  to  our  notion,  you  have 
very  much  the  cut  of  one.' 

Further  remonstrances  or  threats  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mac- 
shane  were  useless.  Although  he  vowed  that  he  was  first 
cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  serv- 
ice, and  the  dearest  friend  Lord  Marlborough  had,  his  impu- 
dent captors  would  not  believe  a  word  of  his  statement  (which, 
further,  was  garnished  with  a  tremendous  number  of  oaths); 
and  he  was,  about  eight  o'clock,  carried  up  to  the  house  of 
Squire  Ballance,  the  neighboring  justice  of  the  peace. 

When  the  worthy  magistrate  asked  the  crime  of  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  guilty,  the  captors  looked  somewhat  puzzled 
for  the  moment,  since,  in  truth,  it  could  not  be  shown  that 
the  ensign  had  committed  any  crime  at  all ;  and  if  he  had 
confined  himself  to  simple  silence,  and  thrown  upon  them  the 
onus  of  proving  his  misdemeanors.  Justice  Ballance  must 
have  let  him  loose,  and  soundly  rated  his  clerk  and  the  land- 
lord for  detaining  an  honest  gentleman  on  so  frivolous  a  charge. 

But  this  caution  was  not  in  the  ensign's  disposition  ;  and 
though  his  accusers  produced  no  satisfactory  charge  against 
him,  his  own  words  were  quite  enough  to  show  how  suspicious 
his  character  was.  When  asked  his  name,  he  gave  it  in  as 
Captain  Geraldine,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  by  Bristol,  on  a  visit 
to  his  cousin  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  He  swore  solemnly  that 
his  friends  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Peterborough, 
under  both  of  whom  he  had  served,  should  hear  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  treated  ;  and  when  the  justice — a 
sly  old  gentleman,  and  one  that  read  the  Gazettes — asked  him 
at  what  battles  he  had  been  present,  the  gallant  ensign  pitched 
on  a  couple  in  Spain  and  in  Flanders,  which  had  been  fought 
within  a  week  of  each  other,  and  vowed  that  he  had  been  des- 
perately wounded  at  both  ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  his  examina- 
tion, which  had  been  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  he  had  been 
made  to  acknowledge  as  follows  :  Captain  Geraldine,  six  feet 
four  inches  in  height ;  thin,  with  a  very  long  red  nose  and  red 
hair,  gray  eyes,  and  speaks  with  a  strong  Irish  accent ;  is  the 
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first  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  him  ;  does  not  know  whether  his  Grace  has  any 
children  ;  does  not  know  whereabouts  he  lives  in  London  ; 
cannot  say  wliat  sort  of  a  looking  man  his  Grace  is  ;  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  served  in  the 
dragoons  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies  ;  at  which  time  he  was 
with  my  Lord  Peterborough  before  Barcelona.  Borrowed  the 
horse  which  he  rides  from  a  friend  in  London,  three  weeks 
since.  Peter  Hobbs,  hostler,  swears  that  it  was  in  his  master's 
stable  four  days  ago,  and  is  the  property  of  John  Hayes,  car- 
penter. Cannot  account  for  the  fifteen  guineas  found  on  him 
by  the  landlord  ;  says  they  were  twenty  ;  says  he  won  them 
at  cards,  a  fortnight  since,  at  Edinburgh  ;  says  he  is  riding 
about  the  country  for  his  amusement ;  afterward  says  he  is  on 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  going  to  Bristol  ;  declared  last 
night,  in  the  hearing  of  several  witnesses,  that  he  was  going 
to  York  ;  says  he  is  a  man  of  independent  property,  and  has 
large  estates  in  Ireland,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  Has  no  shirt  or  stockings,  and  the 
coat  he  wears  is  marked  ^S.  S.'  In  his  boots  is  written  *  Thomas 
Rodgers,'  and  in  his  hat  is  the  name  of  the  *Rev.  Dr.  Snoffler.' 

Dr.  Snoffler  lived  at  Worcester,  and  had  lately  advertised  in 
the  Hue  and  Cry  a  number  of  articles  taken  from  his  house. 
Mr.  Macshane  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his  hat  had  been 
changed  at  the  inn,  and  he  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  that  he 
came  thither  in  a  gold-laced  one.  But  this  fact  was  disproved 
by  the  oaths  of  many  persons  who  had  seen  him  at  the  inn. 
And  he  was  about  to  be  imprisoned  for  the  thefts  which  he  had 
not  committed  (the  fact  about  the  hat  being  that  he  had  pur- 
chased it  from  a  gentleman  at  the  Three  Rooks  for  two 
pints  of  beer) — he  was  about  to  be  remanded,  when,  behold, 
Mrs.  Hayes  the  elder  made  her  appearance  ;  and  to  her  it  was 
that  the  ensign  was  indebted  for  his  freedom. 

Old  Hayes  had  gone  to  work  before  the  hostler  arrived  ;  but 
when  his  wife  heard  the  lad's  message,  she  instantly  caused 
her  pillion  to  be  placed  behind  the  saddle,  and  mounting  the 
gray  horse,  urged  the  stable  boy  to  gallop  as  hard  as  ever  he 
could  to  the  justice's  house. 

She  entered  panting  and  alarmed.  *  Oh,  what  is  your 
honor  going  to  do  to  this  honest  gentleman?'  said  she.  *  In 
the  name  of  Heaven,  let  him  go  !  His  time  is  precious — he 
has  important  business — business  of  life  and  death.' 

*  I  tould  the  jidge  so,'  said  the  ensign,  *  but  he  refused  to  take 
my  word — the  sacred  wurrd  of  honor  of  Captain  Geraldine.' 
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Marsh anc  was  good  at  a  single  lie,  though  easily  flustered 
on  an  examination  ;  and  this  was  a  very  creditable  stratagem 
to  acquaint  Mrs.  Hayes  with  the  name  that  he  bore. 

*  What  !  you  know  Captain  Geraldine  ? '  said  Mr.  Ballance, 
who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  carpenter's  wife. 

*  In  coorse  she  does.  Hasn't  she  known  me  these  tin  years? 
Are  we  not  related?  Didn't  she  give  me  the  very  horse 
which  I  rode,  and,  to  make  belave,  tould  you  I'd  bought  in 
London  ? 

*  Let  her  tell  her  own  story.  Are  you  related  to  Captain 
Geraldine,  Mrs.  Hayes  ? ' 

*  Yes — oh,  yes  ! ' 

*  A  very  elegant  connection  !  And  you  gave  him  the  horse, 
did  you,  of  your  own  free  will  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  yes  !  of  my  own  will — I  would  give  him  anything. 
Do,  do,  your  honor,  let  him  go  !  His  child  is  dying,'  said  the 
old  lady,  bursting  into  tears.  *  It  may  be  dead  before  he  gets 
to — before  he  gets  there.  Oh,  your  honor,  your  honor,  pray, 
pray,  don't  detain  him  ! ' 

The  justice  did  not  seem  to  understand  this  excessive  sym- 
pathy on  tlie  part  of  Mrs.  Hayes  ;  nor  did  the  father  himself 
appear  to  be  nearly  so  affected  by  his  child's  probable  fate  as 
the  honest  woman  who  interested  herself  for  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  she  made  this  passionate  speech.  Captain  Geral- 
dine only  grinned  and  said,  *  Niver  mind,  my  dear.  If  his 
honor  will  keep  an  honest  gentleman  for  doing  nothing,  why, 
let  him — the  law  must  settle  between  us  ;  and  as  for  the  child, 
poor  thing,  the  Lord  deliver  it  !  ' 

At  this  Mrs.  Hayes  fell  to  entreating  more  loudly  than 
ever  ;  and  as  there  was  really  no  charge  against  him,  Mr.  Bal- 
lance was  constrained  to  let  him  go. 

The  landlord  and  his  friends  were  making  off,  rather  con- 
fused, when  Ensign  Macshane  called  upon  the  former  in  a 
thundering  voice  to  stop,  and  refund  the  five  guineas  which  ho 
had  stolen  from  him.  Again  the  host  swore  there  were  but 
fifteen  in  his  pocket.  But  when,  on  the  Bible,  the  ensign 
solemnly  vowed  that  he  had  twenty,  and  called  upon  Mrs. 
Hayes  to  say  whether  yesterday,  half  an  hour  before  he  entered 
the  inn,  she  had  not  seen  him  with  twenty  guineas,  and  that 
lady  expressed  herself  ready  to  swear  that  she  had,  Mr.  Land- 
lord looked  more  crestfallen  than  ever,  and  said  that  he  had 
not  counted  the  money  when  he  took  it ;  and  though  he  did  in 
his  soul  believe  that  there  were  only  fifteen  guineas,  rather  than 
be  suspected  of  a  shabby  action,  he  would  pay  the  five  guineas 
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out  of  his  own  pocket  ;  which  he  did,  and  with  the  ensign's, 
or  rather  Mrs.  Hayes',  own  coin. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  justice's  house,  Mr.  Mac- 
shane,  in  the  fulhiess  of  his  gratitude,  could  not  help  bestowing 
an  embrace  upon  Mrs.  Hayes.  And  when  she  implored  him 
to  let  her  ride  behind  him  to  her  darling  son,  he  yielded  with  a 
very  good  grace,  and  off  the  pair  set  on  John  Hayes'  gray. 

*  Who  has  Nosey  brought  with  him  now  ?'  said  Mr.  Sick- 
lop,  Brock's  one-eyed  confederate,  who,  about  three  hours  after 
the  above  adventure,  was  lolling  in  the  yard  of  the  Three 
Rooks.  It  was  our  ensign,  with  tlie  mother  of  his  captive. 
They  had  not  met  with  any  accident  in  their  ride. 

'  I  shall  now  have  the  shooprame  bliss,'  said  Mr.  Macshane, 
with  much  feeling,  as  he  lifted  Mrs.  Hayes  from  the  saddle — 
*the  shooprame  bliss  of  intwining  two  harrts  that  are  mead 
for  one  another.  Ours,  my  dear,  is  a  dismal  profession  ;  but 
ah  !  don't  moments  like  this  make  aminds  for  years  of  pain  ? 
This  way,  my  dear.  Turn  to  your  right,  then  to  your  left — 
mind  the  stip — and  the  third  door  round  the  corner.' 

All  these  precautious  were  attended  to  ;  and  after  giving 
his  concerted  knock,  Mr.  Macshane  was  admitted  into  an 
apartment,  which  he  entered  holding  his  gold  pieces  in  the  one 
hand,  and  a  lady  by  the  other. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  meeting  which  took  place  be- 
tween mother  and  son.  The  old  lady  wept  copiously  ;  the 
young  man  was  really  glad  to  see  his  relative,  for  he  deemed 
that  his  troubles  were  over.  Mrs.  Cat  bit  her  lips,  and  stood 
aside,  looking  somewhat  foolish  ;  Mr.  Brock  counted  the 
money  ;  and  Mr.  Macshane  took  a  large  dose  of  strong  waters 
as  a  pleasing  solace  for  his  labors,  dangers,  and  fatigue. 

When  the  maternal  feelings  were  somewhat  calmed  the  old 
lady  had  leisure  to  look  about  her,  and  really  felt  a  kind  of 
friendship  and  good  will  for  the  company  of  thieves  in  which 
she  found  herself.  It  seemed  to  her  that  they  had  conferred 
an  actual  favor  on  her  in  robbing  her  of  twenty  guineas, 
threatening  her  son's  life,  and  finally  letting  him  go. 

*  Who  is  that  droll  old  gentleman  ? '  said  she  ;  and  being 
told  that  it  was  Captain  Wood,  she  dropped  him  a  courtesy, and 
said,  with  much  respect,  *  Captain,  your  very  humble  servant' ; 
which  compliment  Mr.  Brock  acknowledged  by  a  gracious 
smile  and  bow.  *  And  who  is  this  pretty  young  lady  ?  '  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Hayes. 

*  Why^ — hum — ho — mother,  you  must  give  her  your  blessing. 
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She  is  Mrs.  John  Hayes.'  And  herewith  Mr.  Hayes  brought 
forward  his  interesting  lady  to  introduce  her  to  his  mamma. 

The  news  did  not  at  all  please  the  old  lady,  who  received 
Mrs.  Catherine's  embrace  with  a  very  souv  face  indeed.  How- 
ever, the  mischief  was  done  ;  and  she  was  too  glad  to  get  back 
her  son  to  be,  on  such  an  occasion,  very  angry  with  him.  So, 
after  a  proper  rebuke,  she  told  Mrs.  John  Hayes  that  though 
she  never  approved  of  her  son's  attachment,  and  thought  he 
married  below  his  condition,  yet  as  the  evil  was  done,  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  the  best  of  it  ;  and  she,  for  her  part,  would 
receive  her  into  her  house,  and  make  her  as  comfortable  there 
as  she  could. 

*  I  wonder  whether  she  has  any  more  money  in  that  house  ? ' 
whispered  Mr.  Sicklop  to  Mr.  Redcap,  who,  with  the  landlady, 
had  come  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  had  been  amusing  them- 
selves by  the  contemplation  of  this  sentimental  scene. 

*  What  a  fool  that  wild  Hirishman  was  not  to  bleed  her  for 
more,'  said  the  landlady ;  *  but  he's  a  poor  ignorant  Papist. 
I'm  sure  my  man  '  (this  gentleman  had  been  hanged)  *  wouldn't 
have  come  away  with  such  a  beggarly  sum.' 

*  Suppose  we  have  some  more  out  of  'em  ? '  said  Mr.  Red- 
cap. *  What  prevents  us  ?  We  have  got  the  old  mare,  and 
the  colt  too,  ha  !  ha  !  and  the  pair  of  'em  ought  to  be  worth 
at  least  a  hundred  to  us.' 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  sotto  voce ;  and  I  don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Brock  had  any  notion  of  the  plot  which 
was  arranged  by  the  three  worthies.     The  landlady  began  it. 

*  Which  punch,  madam,  will  you  take  ?  '  says  she.  *  You  must 
have  something  for  the  good  of  the  house,  now  you  are  in  it.' 

*  In  coorse,'  said  the  ensign. 

*  Certainly,'  said  the  other  three.  But  the  old  lady  said  she 
was  anxious  to  leave  the  place  ;  and  putting  down  a  crown 
piece,  requested  the  hostess  to  treat  the  gentlemen  in  her 
absence.     *  Good-by,  captain,'  said  the  old  lady. 

*  Ajew  ! '  cried  the  ensign,  *  and  long  life  to  you,  my  dear. 
You  got  me  out  of  a  scrape  at  the  justice's  yonder  ;  and,  split 
me  !  but  Insign  Macshane  will  remimber  it  as  long  as  he  lives.' 

And  now  Hayes  and  the  two  ladies  made  for  the  door  ;  but 
the  landlady  placed  herself  against  it,  and  Mr.  Sicklop  said, 

*  No,  no,  my  pretty  madams,  you  aint  a-going  off  so  cheap  as 
that  neither  ;  you  are  not  going  out  for  a  beggarly  twenty 
guineas,  look  you — we  must  have  more.' 

Mr.  Hayes,  starting  back,  and  cursing  his  fate,  fairly  burst 
into  tears  ;  the  two  women  screamed  ;  and  Mr.  Brock  looked 
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as  if  the  proposition  both  amused  and  had  been  expected  by 
him  ;  but  not  so  Ensign  Macshane. 

*  Major  !  '  said  he,  clawing  fiercely  hold  of  Brock's  arms. 

*  Ensign,'  said  Mr.  Brock,  smiling. 

*  Arr  we  or  arr  we  not  men  of  honor  ? ' 

*  Oh,  in  coorse,'  said  Brock^  laughing,  and  using  Macshane's 
favorite  expression. 

*  If  we  arr  men  of  honor  we  are  bound  to  stick  to  our 
word  ;  and  hark  ye,  you  dirty  one-eyed  scoundrel,  if  you  don't 
immediately  make  way  for  these  leedies,  and  this  lily-livered 
young  jontleman  who's  crying  so,  the  raeejor  here  and  I  will 
lug  out  and  force  you.'  And  so  saying,  he  drew  his  great 
sword  and  made  a  pass  at  Mr.  Sicklop,  which  that  gentleman 
avoided,  and  which  caused  him  and  his  companion  to  retreat 
from  the  door.  The  landlady  still  kept  her  position  at  it,  and 
with  a  storm  of  oaths  against  the  ensign,  and  against  two  Eng- 
lishmen who  ran  away  from  a  wild  Hirishman,  swore  she  would 
not  budge  a  foot,  and  would  stand  there  until  her  dying  day. 

*  Faith,  then,  needs  must,'  said  the  ensign,  and  made  a  lunge 
at  the  hostess  which  passed  so  near  the  wretch's  throat  that 
she  screamed,  sank  on  her  knees,  and  at  last  opened  the  door. 

Down  the  stairs,  then,  with  great  state,  Mr.  Macshane  led 
the  elder  lady,  the  married  couple  following  ;  and  having  seen 
them  to  the  street,  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  party, 
whom  he  vowed  that  he  would  come  and  see.  *  You  can  walk 
the  eighteen  miles  aisy  between  this  and  nightfall,'  said  he. 

*  Walk!''  exclaimed  Mr.  Hayes.  *  Why,  haven't  we  got 
Ball,  and  shall  ride  and  tie  all  the  way?' 

*  Madam  ! '  cried  Macshane  in  a  stern  voice,  *  honor  before 
everything.  Did  you  not,  in  the  presence  of  his  worship, 
vow  and  declare  that  you  gave  me  that  horse,  and  now  d'j^e 
talk  of  taking  it  back  again  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  madam,  that 
such  paltry  thricks  ill  become  a  person  of  your  years  and 
respectability,  and  ought  never  to  be  played  with  Insign 
Timothy  Macshane.' 

He  waved  his  hat  and  strutted  down  the  street  ;  and  Mrs. 
Catherine  Hayes,along  with  herbridegroomandmother-in-law, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  homeward  on  foot. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

WHICH    EMBRACES    A    PERIOD    OF    SEVEN   YEARS. 

The  recovery  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  property 
from  the  clutches  of  Brock  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  no  trifling 
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source  of  joy  to  tliat  excellent  young  man  Count  Gustavus 
Adolphus  de  Galgenstein  ;  and  he  was  often  known  to  say,  with 
much  archness,  and  a  proper  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  fate 
which  had  ordained  things  so,  that  the  robbery  was,  in  reality, 
one  of  the  best  things  that  could  have  happened  to  him  ;  for,  in 
event  of  Mr.  Brock's  not  stealing  the  money,  his  Excellency  the 
Count  would  have  had  to  pay  the  whole  to  the  Warwickshire 
squire,  who  had  won  it  from  him  at  play.  He  was  enabled,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  plead  his  notorious  poverty  as  an  ex- 
cuse ;  and  the  Warwickshire  conqueror  got  off  with  nothing, 
except  a  very  badly  written  autograph  of  the  count's  simply 
acknowledging  the  debt. 

This  point  his  Excellency  conceded  with  the  greatest  candor  ; 
but  (as,  doubtless,  the  reader  may  have  remarked  in  the  course 
of  his  experience)  to  owe  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  to  pay  ; 
and  from  the  day  of  his  winning  the  money  until  the  day  of  his 
death  the  Warwickshire  squire  did  never,  by  any  chance,  touch 
a  single  bob,  tizzy,  tester,  moidore,maravedi,  doubloon,  tomaun, 
or  rupee  of  the  sum  which  M.  de  Galgenstein  had  lost  to  him, 

That  young  nobleman  was,  as  Mr.  Brock  hinted  in  the  little 
autobiographical  sketch  which  we  gave  in  a  former  chapter,  in- 
carcerated for  a  certain  period,  and  for  certain  other  debts,  in 
the  donjons  of  Shrewsbury  ;  but  he  released  himself  from  them 
by  that  noble  and  consolatory  method  of  whitewashing  which 
the  law  has  provided  for  gentlemen  in  his  oppressed  condition  ; 
and  he  had  not  been  a  week  in  London  when  he  fell  in  w  ith, 
and  overcame,  or  put  to  flight,  Captain  Wood,  alias  Brock,  and 
immediately  seized  upon  the  remainder  of  his  property.  After 
receiving  this  the  count,  with  commendable  discretion,  disap- 
peared from  England  altogether  for  a  while  ;  nor  are  we  at  all 
authorized  to  state  that  any  of  his  debts  to  his  tradesmen  were 
discharged,  any  more  than  his  debts  of  honor,  as  they  are 
pleasantly  called. 

Having  thus  settled  with  his  creditors,  the  gallant  count 
had  interest  enough  with  some  of  the  great  folk  to  procure  for 
himself  a  post  abroad,  and  was  absent  in  Holland  for  some 
time.  It  was  here  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lovely 
Mme.  Silverkoop,  the  widow  of  a  deceased  gentleman  of  Ley- 
den  ;  and  although  the  lady  was  not  at  the  age  at  which  tender 
passions  are  usually  inspired — being  sixty — and  though  she 
could  not,  like  Mile.  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  then  at  Paris,  boast 
of  charms  which  defied  the  progress  of  time — for  Mrs. 
Silverkoop  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  and  as  unwieldy  as  a 
porpoise  ;  and  although  her  mental  attractions  did  by  no  means 
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make  up  for  her  personal  deficiencies — for  she  was  jealous, 
violent,  vulgar,  drunken,  and  stingy  to  a  miracle  ;  yet  her 
charms  had  an  immediate  effect  on  M.  de  Galgenstein  ;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  tlie  reader  (the  rogue  !  how  well  he  knows  the 
world  !)  will  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  honest  widow  was  rich. 

Such,  indeed,  she  was  ;  and  Count  Gustavus,  despising  the 
difference  between  his  twenty  quarterings  and  her  £20,000, 
laid  the  most  desperate  siege  to  her,  and  finished  by  caus- 
ing her  to  capitulate  ;  as  I  do  believe,  after  a  reasonable  degree 
of  pressing,  any  woman  will  do  to  any  man  ;  such,  at  least,  has 
been  my  experience  in  the  matter. 

The  count  then  married  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  he 
— who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cat,  had  been  as 
reat  a  tiger  and  domestic  buUyas  any  extant — now,  by  degrees, 
ell  into  a  quiet  submission  toward  his  enormous  countess  ; 
who  ordered  him  up  and  down  as  a  lady  orders  her  footman, 
who  permitted  him  speedily  not  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  and 
who  did  not  allow  him  a  shilling  of  her  money,  without  receiv- 
ing for  the  same  an  accurate  account. 

How  was  it  that  he,  the  abject  slave  of  Mrae.  Silverkoopj 
had  been  victorious  over  Mrs.  Cat  ?  The  first  blow  is,  I  believe, 
the  decisive  one  in  these  cases,  and  the  countess  had  stricken 
it  a  week  after  their  marriage — establishing  a  supremacy 
which  the  count  never  afterward  attempted  to  question. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  Excellency's  marriage,  as  in  duty 
bound,  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  account  for  his  appear- 
ance hereafter  in  a  more  splendid  fashion  than  that  under  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  known  to  us  ;  and  just  comforting  the 
reader  by  the  knowledge  that  the  union,  though  prosperous  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  was,  in  reality,  extremely  unhappy, 
we  must  say  no  more  from  this  time  forth  of  the  fat  and  legiti- 
mate Mme.  de  Galgenstein.  Our  darling  is  Mrs.  Catherine,  who 
had  formerly  acted  in  her  stead  ;  and  only  in  so  much  as  the 
fat  countess  did  influence  in  any  way  the  destinies  of  our 
heroine,  or  those  wise  and  virtuous  persons  who  have  appeared 
and  are  to  follow  her  to  her  end,  shall  we  in  any  degree  allow 
her  name  to  figure  here.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  get  a  glimpse, 
as  one  sometimes  does,  when  the  time  is  past,  of  some  little, 
little  wheel  which  works  the  whole  mighty  machinery  of  Fate, 
and  see  how  our  destinies  turn  on  a  minute's  delay  or  advance, 
or  on  the  turning  of  a  street,  or  on  somebody  else's  turning  of 
a  street,  or  on  somebody  else's  doing  of  something  else  in 
Downing  Street  or  in  Timbuctoo,  now  or  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Thusj  for  instance,  if  Miss  Foots,  in  the  year  1695,  had  never 
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been  the  lovely  inmate  of  a  Spielhaus  of  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Van 
Silverkoop  would  never  have  seen  her ;  if  the  day  had  not 
been  extraordinarily  hot,  the  worthy  merchant  would  never 
have  gone  thither ;  if  he  had  not  been  fond  of  Rhenish  wine 
and  sugar,  he  never  would  have  called  for  any  such  delicacies  ; 
if  he  had  not  called  for  them.  Miss  OttiliatPoots  would  never 
have  brought  them,  and  partaken  of  them  ;  if  he  had  not  been 
rich,  she  would  certainly  have  rejected  all  the  advances  made 
to  her  by  Silverkoop  ;  if  he  had  not  been  so  fond  of  Rhenish 
and  sugar,  he  never  would  have  died  ;  and  Mrs.  Silverkoop 
would  have  been  neither  rich  nor  a  widow,  nor  a  wife  to  Count 
von  Galgenstein.  Nay,  nor  would  this  history  have  ever  been 
written  ;  for  if  Count  Galgenstein  had  not  married  the  rich 
widow,  Mrs.  Catherine  would  never  have 

Oh,  my  dear  madam  !  you  thought  we  were  going  to  tell 
you.  Pooh  !  nonsense, — no  such  thing  !  not  for  two  or  three 
and  seventy  pages  or  so — when  perhaps,  you  may  know  what 
Mrs.  Catherine  never  would  have  done. 

The  reader  will  remember,  in  the  second  chapter  of  these 
memoirs,  the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Catherine  had  given  to 
the  world  a  child,  who  might  bear,  if  he  chose,  tlie  arms  of 
Galgenstein,  with  the  further  adornment  of  a  bar  sinister. 
This  child  had  been  put  out  to  nurse  some  time  before  its 
mother's  elopement  from  the  count  ;  and  as  that  nobleman  was 
in  funds  at  the  time  (having  had  that  success  at  play  which 
we  daily  chronicled),  he  paid  a  sum  of  no  less  than  twenty 
guineas,  which  was  to  be  the  yearly  reward  of  the  nurse  into 
whose  charge  the  boy  was  put.  The  woman  grew  fond  of  the 
brat ;  and  when,  after  the  first  year,  she  had  no  further  news 
of  remittances  from  father  or  mother,  she  determined,  for  a 
while  at  least,  to  maintain  the  infant  at  her  own  expense  ;  for, 
when  rebuked  by  her  neighbors  on  this  score,  she  stoutly  swore 
that  no  parents  could  ever  desert  their  children,  and  that  some 
day  or  other  she  should  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  her  trouble 
with  this  one. 

Under  this  strange  mental  hallucination  poor  Goody  Billings, 
who  had  five  children  and  a  husband  of  her  own,  continued  to 
give  food  and  shelter  to  little  Tom  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 
seven  years  ;  and  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
young  gentleman  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  merit  the 
Kindnesses  shown  to  him.  Goody  Billings,  who  was  of  a  very 
soft  and  pitiful  disposition,  continued  to  bestow  them  upon 
him  ;  because,  she  said,  he  was  lonely  and  unprotected,  and 
deserved  them  more  than  other  children  who  had  fathers  and 
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mothers  to  look  after  them.  If,  then,  any  difference  was  made 
between  Tom's  treatment  and  that  of  her  own  brood,  it  was 
considerably  in  favor  of  the  former  ;  to  whom  the  largest  pro- 
portions of  treacle  were  allotted  for  his  bread,  and  the  hand- 
somest supplies  of  hasty  pudding.  Besides,  to  do  Mrs.  Billings 
justice,  there  was  a  party  against  him  ;  and  that  consisted  not 
only  of  her  husband  and  her  five  children,  but  of  every  single 
person  in  the  neighborhood  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  Master  Tom. 

A  celebrated  philosopher — I  think  Miss  Edgeworth — has 
broached  the  consolatory  doctrine  that  in  intellect  and  dispo- 
sition all  human  beings  are  entirely  equal, and  that  circumstance 
and  education  are  the  causes  of  the  distinctions  and  divisions 
which  afterward  unhappily  take  place  among  them.  Not  to 
argue  thisquestion,  which  places  Jack  Howard  and  Jack  Thurtell 
on  an  exact  level — which  would  have  us  to  believe  that  Lord 
Melbourne  is  by  natural  gifts  and  excellences  a  man  as  honest, 
brave,and  far-sighted  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington — which  would 
makeout  thatLordLyndhurstis, in  point  of  principle, eloquence, 
and  political  honesty,  no  better  than  Mr.  O'Connell — not,  I  say, 
arguing  this  doctrine,  let  us  simply  state  that  Master  Thomas 
Billings  (for,  having  no  other,  he  took  the  name  of  the  worthy 
people  who  adopted  him),  was  in  his  long-coats  fearfully  pas- 
sionate, screaming  and  roaring  perpetually,  and  showing  all  the 
ill  that  he  could  show.  At  the  age  of  two,  when  his  strength 
enabled  him  to  toddle  abroad,  his  favorite  resort  was  the  coal- 
hole or  the  dungheap  ;  his  roarings  had  not  diminished  in  the 
least,  and  he  had  added  to  his  former  virtues  two  new  ones — 
a  love  of  fighting  and  stealing,  both  which  amiable  qualities 
he  had  many  opportunities  of  exercising  every  day.  He  fought 
his  little  adoptive  brothers  and  sisters  ;  he  kicked  and  cuffed 
his  father  and  mother  ;  he  fought  the  cat,  stamped  upon  the 
kittens,  was  worsted  in  a  severe  battle  with  the  hen  in  the  back 
yard,  but,  in  revenge,  nearly  beat  a  little  sucking  pig  to  death, 
whom  he  caught  alone,  and  rambling  near  his  favorite  haunt, 
the  dunghill.  As  for  stealing,  he  stole  the  eggs,  which  he  per- 
forated and  emptied  ;  the  butter,  which  he  ate  with  or  without 
bread,  as  he  could  find  it  ;  the  sugar,  which  he  cunningly 
secreted  in  the  leaves  of  a  Baker's  Chronicle,  that  nobody  in  the 
establishment  could  read  :  and  thus  from  the  pages  of  history 
he  used  to  suck  in  all  he  knew — thieving  and  lying  namely  ;  in 
which,  for  his  years,  he  made  wonderful  progress.  If  any  fol- 
lowers of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  the  philosophers  are  inclined  to 
disbelieve  this  statement,  or  to  set  it  down  as  overcharged  and 
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distorted,  let  them  be  assured  that  just  this  very  picture  was, 
of  all  pictures  in  the  world,  taken  from  nature.  1,  Ikey  Solo- 
mons, once  had  a  dear  little  brother  who  could  steal  before  he 
could  walk  (and  this  not  from  encouragement — for,  if  you  know 
the  world,  you  must  know  that  in  families  of  our  profession  the 
point  of  honor  is  sacred  at  home — but  from  pure  nature) — 
who  could  steal,  I  say,  before  he  could  walk,  and  lie  before  he 
could  speak  ;  and  who,  at  four  and  a  half  years  of  age,  having 
attacked  my  sister  Rebecca  on  some  question  of  lollipops,  and 
smitten  her  on  the  elbow  with  a  fire  shovel,  apologized  to  us  by 

saying  simply,  ' her,  I  wish  it  had  been  her  head  ! '    Dear, 

dear  Aminadab!  I  think  of  you,  and  laugh  these  philosophers 
to  scorn.  Nature  made  you  for  that  career  which  you  fulfilled ; 
you  were  from  your  birth  to  your  dying  a  scoundrel;  you  couldnH 
have  been  anything  else,  however  your  lot  was  cast ;  and 
blessed  it  was  that  you  were  born  among  the  prigs — for  had 
you  been  of  any  other  profession,  alas  !  alas  !  what  ills  might 
you  have  done.  As  I  have  heard  the  author  of  *  Richelieu,' 
*  Siamese  Twins,'  etc.,  say,  *  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit,'  which 
means  that  though  he  had  tried  ever  so  much  to  be  a  poet,  it 
wasall moonshine:  inthelikemanner,Isay,*-Koa^wsnasciturnon 
fit.'    We  have  it  from  nature,  and  so  a  fig  for  Miss  Edge  worth. 

In  this  manner,  then,  while  his  father,  blessed  with  a  wealthy 
wife,  was  leading,  in  a  fine  house,  the  life  of  a  galley  slave  ; 
while  his  mother,  married  to  Mr.  Hayes,  and  made  an  honest 
woman  of,  as  the  saying  is,  was  passing  her  time  respectably  in 
Warwickshire,  Mr.  Thomas  Billings  was  inhabiting  the  saHiC 
county,  not  cared  for  by  either  of  them,  but  ordained  by  Fate 
to  join  them  one  day,  and  have  a  mighty  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  both.  For,  as  it  has  often  happened  to  the  traveler 
in  the  York  or  the  Exeter  coach  to  fall  snugly  asleep  in  his 
corner,and  on  awaking  suddenly  to  find  himself  sixty  orseventy 
miles  from  the  place  where  Soranus  first  visited  him  :  as,  we 
say,  although  you  sit  still.  Time,  poor  wretch,  keeps  perpetually 
running  on,  and  so  must  run  day  and  night,  with  never  a  pause 
or  a  halt  of  five  minutes  to  get  a  drink,uiitil  his  dying  day  ;  let 
the  reader  imagine  that  since  he  left  Mrs.  Hayes  and  all  the 
other  worthy  personages  of  this  history,  in  the  last  chapter, 
seven  years  have  sped  away  ;  during  which,  all  our  heroes  and 
heroines  have  been  accomplishing  their  destinies. 

Seven  years  of  country  carpentering,  or  other  trading,  on 
the  part  of  the  husband,  of  ceaseless  scolding,  violence,  and  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  a  wife,  are  not  pleasant  to  describe  ;  so 
we  shall  omit  altogether  any  account  of  the  early  married  life 
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of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hayes.  The  Newgate  Calendar  (to 
which  excellent  compilation  we  and  the  other  popular  novelists 
of  the  day  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful)  states  that  Hayea 
left  his  house  three  or  four  times  during  this  period,  and,  urged 
by  the  restless  humors  of  his  wife,  tried  several  professions  ; 
returning,  however,  as  he  grew  weary  of  each,  to  his  wife  and 
his  paternal  home.  After  a  certain  time  his  parents  died,  and 
by  their  demise  he  succeeded  to  a  small  propertj^  and  the  car- 
pentering business,  which  he  for  some  time  followed. 

What,  then,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  become  of  Captain  Wood, 
or  Brock,  and  Ensign  Macshane  ?  the  only  persons  now  to  be 
accounted  for  in  our  catalogue.  For  about  six  months  after 
their  capture  and  release  of  Mr.  Hayes  those  noble  gentlemen 
had  followed,  with  much  prudence  and  success,  that  trade 
which  the  celebrated  and  polite  Duval,  the  ingenious  Shep- 
pard,  the  dauntless  Turpin,  and  indeed  many  other  heroes  of 
our  most  popular  novels,  had  pursued,  or  were  pursuing,  in 
their  time.  And  so  considerable  were  said  to  be  Captain 
Wood's  gains  that  reports  were  abroad  of  his  having  some- 
where a  buried  treasure,  to  which  he  might  have  added  more 
had  not  Fate  suddenly  cut  short  his  career  as  a  prig.  He  and 
the  ensign  were — shame  to  say — transported  for  stealing  three 
pewter  pots  oif  a  railing  at  Exeter  ;  and  not  being  known  in 
the  town,  which  they  had  only  reached  that  morning,  they 
w^ere  detained  by  no  further  charges,  but  simply  condemned 
on  this  one.  For  this  misdemeanor  her  Majesty's  government 
vindictively  sent  them  for  seven  years  beyond  the  sea  ;  and, 
as  the  fashion  then  was,  sold  the  use  of  their  bodies  to  Vir- 
ginian planters  during  that  space  of  time.  It  is  thus,  alas  ! 
that  the  strong  are  always  used  to  deal  with  the  weak,  and 
many  an  honest  fellow  has  been  led  to  rue  his  unfortunate 
difference  with  the  law. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  settled  all  scores.  The  count  is  in  Hol- 
land with  his  wife  ;  Mrs.  Cat  in  Warwickshire  along  with  her 
excellent  husband  ;  Master  Thomas  Billings  with  his  adoptive 
parents  in  the  same  county  ;  and  the  two  militarj'^  gentlemen 
watching  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton plant  in  the  New  World.  All  these  things  having  passed 
between  the  acts,  dingaring-a-dingaring-a-dingledingle-ding, 
the  drop  draws  up  and  the  next  act  begins.  By  the  way,  the 
play  ends  with  a  drop,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

[Here,  as  in  a  theater,  the  orchestra  is  supposed  to  play  something  melodious.  The 
people  get  up,  shake  themselves,  yawn,  and  settle  down  in  their  seats  again.  '  Porter, 
ale,  ginger-beer,  cider,' comes  round,  squeezing  through  the  legs  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  pit.  Nobody  takes  anything  as  usual ;  and  lo  I  the  curtain  rises  again.  '  'Sh,  'ahsh, 
'shsnshhh  !    Hats  oft  1 '  says  everybody  j 
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Mrs.  Hayes  had  now  been  for  six  years  the  adored  wife  of 
Mr.  Hayes,  and  no  offspring  had  arisen  to  bless  their  loves  and 
perpetuate  their  name.  She  had  obtained  a  complete  mastery 
over  her  lord  and  master  ;  and  having  had,  as  far  as  was  in 
that  gentleman's  power,  every  single  wish  gratified  that  she 
could  demand,  in  the  way  of  dress,  treats  to  Coventry  and 
Birmingham,  drink,  and  what  not — for,  though  a  hard  man, 
John  Hayes  had  learned  to  spend  his  money  pretty  freely  on 
himself  and  her — having  had  all  her  wishes  gratified,  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  begin  to  find  out  some  more  ;  and  the 
next  whim  she  hit  upon  was  to  be  restored  to  her  child.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  she  had  never  informed  her  hus- 
band of  the  existence  of  that  phenomenon,  although  he  was 
aware  of  his  wife's  former  connection  with  the  count — Mrs. 
Hayes,  in  their  matrimonial  quarrels,  invariably  taunting  him 
with  accounts  of  her  former  splendor  and  happiness,  and  with 
his  own  meanness  of  taste  in  condescending  to  take  up  with 
his  Excellency's  leavings. 

She  determined,  then  (but  as  yet  had  not  confided  her  deter- 
mination to  her  husband),  she  would  have  her  boy  ;  although 
in  her  seven  years'  residence  within  twenty  miles  of  him  she 
had  never  once  thought  of  seeing  him ;  and  the  kind  reader 
knows  that  when  his  excellent  lady  determines  on  a  thing — a 
shawl,  or  an  opera  box,  or  a  new  carriage,  or  twenty-four 
singing  lessons  from  Tamburini,  or  a  night  at  the  Eagle  Tavern, 
City  Road,  or  a  ride  in  a  bus  to  Richmond,  and  tea  and  brandy 
and  water  at  Rose  Cottage  Hotel — the  reader,  hi^h  or  low, 
knows  that  when  Mrs.  Reader  desires  a  thing  have  it  she  will; 
you  may  just  as  well  talk  of  avoiding  her  as  of  avoiding  gout, 
bills,  or  gray  hairs — and  that  you  know  is  impossible.  I,  for 
my  part,  have  had  all  three — aye,  and  a  wife  too. 

I  say  that  when  a  woman  is  resolved  on  a  thing  happen  it 
will  ;  if  husbands  refuse,  Fate  will  interfere  (flecteresi  nequeo, 
etc.,  but  quotations  are  odious).  And  some  hidden  power  was 
working  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  and,  for  its  own  awful 
purposes,  lending  her  its  aid. 

Who  has  not  felt  how  he  works — the  dreadful,  conquering 
Spirit  of  III  ?  Who  cannot  see,  in  the  circle  of  his  own  society, 
the  fated  and  foredoomed  to  woe  and  evil?  Some  call  the 
doctrine  of  destiny  a  dark  creed  ;  but,  for  me,  I  would  fain 
try  and  think  it  a  consolatory  one.  It  is  better,  with  all  one's 
sins  upon  one's  head,  to  deem  one's  self  in  the  hands  of  Fate 
than  to  think — with  our  fierce  passions  and  weak  repentances; 
with  our  resolves  so  loud,  so  vain,  so  ludicrously,  despicably 
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weak  and  frail ;  with  our  dim,  wavering,  wretched  conceits 
about  virtue,  and  our  irresistible  propensity  to  wrong — that 
we  are  the  workers  of  our  future  sorrow  or  happiness.  If  we 
depend  on  our  strength,  what  is  it  against  mighty  circum- 
stance ?  If  we  look  to  ourselves,  what  hope  have  we  ?  Look 
back  at  the  whole  of  your  life,  and  see  how  Fate  has  mastered 
you  and  it.  Think  of  your  disappointments  and  your  suc- 
cesses. Has  your  striving  influenced  one  or  the  other  ?  A  fit 
of  indigestion  puts  itself  between  you  and  honors  and  reputa- 
tion ;  an  apple  plops  on  your  nose,  and  makes  you  a  world's 
wonder  and  glory  ;  a  fit  of  poverty  makes  a  rascal  of  you, 
who  were,  and  are  still,  an  honest  man  ;  clubs  trumps,  or  six 
lucky  mains  at  dice,  make  an  honest  man  for  life  of  you,  who 
ever  were,  will  be,  and  are  a  rascal.  Who  sends  the  illness  ? 
who  causes  the  apple  to  fall  ?  who  deprives  you  of  your  worldly 
goods  ?  or  who  shuflies  the  cards  and  brings  trumps,  honor,  vir- 
tue, and  prosperity  back  again?  You  call  it  chance;  aye,  and  so 
it  is  chance  that  when  the  floor  gives  way,  and  the  rope  stretches 
tight,  the  poor  wretch  before  St.  Sepulchre's  clock  dies.  Only 
with  us,  clear-sighted  mortals  as  we  are,  we  can't  see  the  rope 
by  which  we  hang,and  know  not  when  or  how  the  drop  may  fall. 

But  revenons  d  nos  moutons ;  let  us  return  to  that  sweet 
lamb  Master  Thomas,  and  the  milk-white  ewe  Mrs.  Cat. 
Seven  years  had  passed  away,  and  she  began  to  think  that  she 
should  very  much  like  to  see  her  child  once  more.  It  was 
written  that  she  should  ;  and  you  shall  hear  how,  soon  after, 
without  any  great  exertions  of  hers,  back  he  came  to  her. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1715,  there  came  down  a 
road  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Worcester  two  gentle- 
men, not  mounted.  Templar-like,  upon  one  horse,  but  having 
a  horse  between  them — a  sorry  bay  with  a  sorry  saddle,  and  a 
large  pack  behind  it — on  which  each  by  turn  took  a  ride.  Of 
the  two,  one  was  a  man  of  excessive  stature,  with  red  hair,  a 
very  prominent  nose,  and  a  faded  military  dress  ;  while  the 
other,  an  old  weather-beaten,  sober-looking  personage,  wore 
the  costume  of  a  civilian — both  man  and  dress  appearing  to 
have  reached  the  autumnal  or  seedy  state.  However,  the  pair 
seemed,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  poverty,  to  be  passably  merry. 
The  old  gentleman  rode  the  horse,  and  had,  in  the  course  of 
their  journey,  ridden  him  two  miles  at  least  in  every  three. 
The  tall  one  walked  with  immense  strides  by  his  side  ;  and 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  could  have  quickly  outstripped  the 
four-footed  animal,  had  he  chosen  to  exert  his  speed,  or  had 
not  affection  for  his  comrade  retained  him  at  his  stirrup. 
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A  short  time  previously  the  liorse  liad  cast  a  slioe  ;  and 
this  the  tall  man  on  foot  had  gathered  up,  and  was  holding  in 
his  hand,  it  having  been  voted  that  the  first  blacksmith  to 
whose  shop  they  should  come  should  be  called  upon  to  tit  it 
again  upon  the  bay  horse. 

'  Do  you  remimber  this  counthry,  meejor  ?**  said  the  tall 
man,  who  was  looking  about  him  very  much  pleased,  and  suck- 
ing a  flower.  *  I  think  thim  green  cornfields  is  prettier  looking 
at  than  the  d tobacky  out  yondther,  and  bad  luck  to  it  ! ' 

*  I  recollect  the  place  right  well,  and  some  queer  pranks  we 
played  here  seven  years  agone,'  responded  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed as  major.  *  You  remember  that  man  and  his  wife 
whom  we  took  in  pawn  at  the  Three  Rooks  ? ' 

*  And  the  landlady  only  hung  last  Michaelmas  ? '  said  the 
tall  man  parenthetically. 

*  Hang  the  landlady  !  We've  got  all  we  ever  would  out  of 
her,  you  know.  But  about  the  man  and  woman.  You  went 
after  the  chap's  mother,  and,  like  a  jackass,  as  you  are,  let  him 
loose.     Well,  the  woman  was  that  Catherine  that  you've  often 

heard  me  talk  about.     I  like  the  wench, her,  for  I  almost 

brought  her  up  ;  and  she  was  for  a  year  or  two  along  with  that 
scoundrel  Galgenstein,  wdio  has  been  the  cause  of  my  ruin.' 

*  Theinferrnal  blackguard  and  rufiian  I'said  the  tallman,who, 
with  his  companion,  has  no  doubt  been  recognized  by  the  reader. 

*  Well,  this  Catherine  had  a  child  by  Galgenstein  ;  and 
somewhere  here  hard  by  the  woman  lived  to  whom  we  carried 
the  brat  to  nurse.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  one  Bil- 
lings :  it  won't  be  out  of  the  way  to  get  our  horse  shod  at  his 
house  if  he  is  alive  still,  and  we  may  learn  something  about 
the  little  beast.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  mother  well  enough.' 

*  Do  I  remimber  her  ? '  said  the  ensign.  *  Do  I  remimber 
whisky  ?  Sure  I  do,  and  the  sniveling  sneak  her  husband, 
and  the  stout  old  lady  her  mother-in-law,  and  the  dirty  one- 
eyed  ruffian  who  sold  me  the  parson's  hat  that  had  so  nearly 
brought  me  into  trouble.  Oh,  but  it  was  a  rare  rise  we  got  out 
of  them  chaps,  and  the  old  landlady  that's  hanged  too  ! ' 
And  here  both  Ensign  Macshane  and  Major  Brock,  or  Wood, 
grinned,  and  showed  much  satisfaction. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  reason  of  it.  We  gave 
the  British  public  to  understand  that  the  landlady  of  the 
Three  Rooks,  at  Worcester,  was  a  notorious  fence,  or  banker 
of  thieves  :  that  is,  a  purchaser  of  their  merchandise.  In  her 
hands  Mr.  Brock  and  his  companion  had  left  property  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  which  was  secreted  in  a 
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cunning  recess  in  a  chamber  of  the  Three  Rooks,  known 
only  to  the  landlady  and  the  gentlemen  who  banked  with  her  ; 
and  in  this  place,  Mr.  Sicklop,  the  one-eyed  man  who  liad 
joined  in  the  Hayes  adventure,  his  comrade,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  topping  prigs  of  the  county,  were  free.  Mr.  Sicklop 
had  been  shot  dead  in  a  night  attack  near  Bath  ;  the  landlady 
had  been  suddenly  hanged,  as  an  accomplice  in  another  case 
of  robbery  ;  and  when,  on  their  return  from  Virginia,  our  two 
heroes,  whose  hopes  of  livelihood  depended  upon  it,  had  bent 
their  steps  toward  Worcester,  they  were  not  a  little  fright- 
ened to  hear  of  the  cruel  fate  of  the  hostess  and  many  of  the 
amiable  frequenters  of  the  Three  Rooks.  All  the  goodly 
company  were  separated  ;  the  house  was  no  longer  an  inn. 
Was  the  money  gone  too  ?  At  least  it  was  worth  while  to 
look — which  Messrs.  Brock  and  Macshane  determined  to  do. 

The  house  being  now  a  private  one,  Mr.  Brock,  with  a 
genius  that  was  above  his  station,  visited  its  owner,  with  a 
huge  portfolio  under  his  arm,  and,  in  the  character  of  a 
painter,  requested  permission  to  take  a  particular  sketch  from 
a  particular  window.  The  Ensign  followed  with  the  artist's 
materials  (consisting  simply  of  a  screw-driver  and  a  crow- 
bar) ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  when  admission 
was  granted  to  them,  they  opened  the  well-known  door,  and 
to  their  inexpressible  satisfaction  discovered,  not  their  own 
peculiar  savings  exactly,  for  these  had  been  appropriated 
instantly  on  hearing  of  their  transportation,  but  stores  of 
money  and  goods  to  the  amount  of  near  £3000,  to  which  Mr. 
Macshane  said  they  had  as  just  and  honorable  a  right  as 
anybody  else.  And  so  they  had  as  just  a  right  as  anybody 
— except  the  original  owners  ;  but  who  was  to  discover  them  ? 

With  this  booty  they  set  out  on  their  journey — anywhere, 
for  they  knew  not  whither  ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  when  their 
horses'  shoe  came  off,  they  were  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the 
cottage  of  Mr.  Billings,  the  blacksmith.  As  they  came  near, 
they  were  saluted  by  tremendous  roars  issuing  from  the 
smithy.  A  small  boy  was  held  across  the  bellows,  two  or 
three  children  of  smaller  and  larger  growth  were  holding  him 
down,  and  many  others  of  the  village  were  gazing  in  at  the 
window,  while  a  man,  half-naked,  was  lashing  the  little  boy 
with  a  whip,  and  occasioning  the  cries  heard  by  the  travelers. 
As  the  horse  drew  up  the  operator  looked  at  the  newcomers 
for  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded  incontinently  with  his 
work  ;  bela15oring  the  child  more  fiercely  than  ever. 

When  he  had  done,  he  turned  round  to  the  newcomers  and 
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asked  how  he  could  serve  tlieni  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Wood  (foi 
such  was  the  name  he  adopted,  and  by  such  we  shall  call  him 
to  the  end)  wittily  remarked  that  however  he  might  wish  to 
serve  them^  he  seemed  mightily  inclined  to  serve  that  young 
gentleman  first. 

'  It's  no  joking  matter,'  said  the  blacksmith.  *  If  I  don't 
serve  him  so  now,  he'll  be  worse  off  in  his  old  age.  He'll 
come  to  the  gallows,  as  sure  as  his  name  is  Bill — never  mind 
what  his  name  is.'  And  so  saying,  he  gave  the  urchin  another 
cut ;  which  elicited,  of  course,  another  scream. 

*  Oh  !  his  name  is  Bill  ? '  said  Captain  Wood. 

*  His  name's  not  Bill  I '  said  the  blacksmith  sulkily.  *  He's 
no  name  ;  and  no  heart  neither.  My  wife  took  the  brat  in, 
seven  years  ago,  from  a  beggarly  French  chap,  to  nurse,  and 
she  kept  him,  for  she  was  a  good  soul '  (here  liis  eyes  began 
to  wink),  *and   she's — she's  gone  now '  (here  he  began  fairly 

to  blubber).     *  And  d him,  out  of  love  for  her,  I  kept  him 

too,  and  the  scoundrel  is  a  liar  and  a  thief.  This  blessed  day, 
merely  to  vex  me  and  my  boys  here,  he  spoke  ill  of  her,  he 
did^  and  I'll — cut — his — life — out— I — will  ! '  and  with  each 
word  honest  Mulciber  applied  a  whack  on  the  body  of 
little  Tom  Billings  ;  who,  by  shrill  shrieks,  and  oaths  in 
treble,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  blows. 

*  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Wood,  *  set  the  boy  down,  and  the 
bellows  a-going  ;  my  horse  wants  shoeing,  and  the  poor  lad 
has  had  strapping  enough.' 

The  blacksmith  obeyed,  and  cast  poor  Master  Thomas 
loose.  As  he  staggered  away  and  looked  back  at  his  torment- 
or, his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  which  made  Mr. 
Wood  say,  grasping  hold  of  Macshane's  arm,  *  It's  the  boy, 
it's  the  boy  !  when  his  mother  gave  Galgenstein  the  lauda- 
num, she  had  the  self-same  look  with  her  ! ' 

*Had  she  really  now  ?' said  Mr.  Macshane.  *And  pree, 
meejor,  who  was  his  mother  ?  ' 

'  Mrs.  Cat,  you  fool ! '  answered  Wood. 

*  Then,  upon  my  secret  word  of  honor,  she's  a  mighty  fine 
kitten  anyhow,  my  dear.     Aha  ! ' 

*  They  don't  drown  such  kittens,'  said  Mr.  Wood  archly  ; 
and  Macshane,  taking  the  allusion,  clapped  his  finger  to  his  nose 
in  token  of  perfect  approbation  of  his  commander's  sentiment. 

While  the  blacksmith  was  shoeing  the  horse,  Mr.  Wood 
asked  him  many  questions  concerning  the  lad  whom  he  had 
just  been  chastising,  and  succeeded,  beyond  a  do^Jbt,  in  estab- 
lishing his  identity  with  the  child  whom  Catherine  Hall  had 
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brought  into  the  world  seven  years  since.  Billings  told  him 
of  all  the  virtues  of  his  wife  and  the  manifold  crimesof  the  lad  ; 
how  he  stole,  and  fought,  and  lied,  and  swore  ;  and  though  the 
3^oungest  under  his  roof,  exercised  the  most  baneful  influence 
over  all  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  was  determined  at  last,  he 
said,  to  put  him  to  the  parish,  for  he  did  not  dare  to  keep  him. 

'He's  a  fine  whelp,  and  would  fetch  ten  pieces  in  Virginny,' 
sighed  the  ensign. 

'  Crimp  of  Bristol  would  give  five  for  him,'  said  Mr.  Wood, 
ruminating. 

'  Why  not  take  him  ? '  said  the  ensign. 

*  Faith,  why  not  ?  '  said  Mr.  Wood.  *  His  keep,  meanwhile, 
will  not  be  sixpence  a  day.'  Then  turning  round  to  the  black- 
smith, *  Mr.  Billings,'  said  he,  *  you  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
to  hear  that  I  know  everything  regarding  that  poor  lad's  his- 
tory. His  mother  was  an  unfortunate  lady  of  high  family, 
now  no  more  ;  his  father  a  German  nobleman,  Count  de  Gal- 
genstein  by  name ' 

*  The  very  man  !  '  said  Billings  ;  *  a  young,  fair-haired  man, 
who  came  here  with  the  child  and  a  dragoon  sergeant.' 

*  Count  de  Galgenstein  by  name,  who,  on  the  point  of  death, 
recommended  the  infant  to  me.' 

*  And  did  he  pay  you  seven  years'  boarding  ?  '  said  Mr.  Bill- 
ings, who  was  quite  alive  at  the  very  idea. 

*  Alas,  sir,  not  a  jot  !  he  died,  sir,  £600  in  my  debt ;  didn't 
he,  ensign  ? ' 

*  Six  hundred,  upon  my  sacred  honor  !  I  remember  when  he 
got  into  the  house  along  with  the  poll ' 

*  Psha  !  what  matters  it  ?  '  here  broke  out  Mr.  Wood,  look- 
ing fiercely  at  the  ensign.  '  Six  hundred  pounds  he  owes  me  ; 
how  was  he  to  pay  you  ?  But  he  told  me  to  take  charge  of 
this  boy,  if  I  found  him  ;  and  found  him  I  have,  and  will  take 
charge  of  him,  if  you  will  hand  him  over.' 

'Send  our  Tom  ! '  cried  Billings.  And  when  that  youth  ap- 
peared, scowling,  and  yet  trembling,  and  prepared,  as  it  seemed, 
for  another  castigation,  his  father,  to  his  surprise,  asked  him 
if  he  was  willing  to  go  along  with  those  gentlemen,  or  whether 
he  would  be  a  good  lad  and  stay  with  him. 

Mr.  Tom  replied  immediately,  '  I  won't  be  a  good  lad,  and 
I'd  rather  go  to than  stay  with  you  !  ' 

*  Will  you  leave  your  brothers  and  sisters  ?  '  said  Billings, 
looking  very  dismal. 

'  Hang  my  brothers  and  sisters — I  hate  'em  ;  and,  besides, 
I  haven't  got  any  1 ' 
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*  But  you  had  a  good  mother,  liadn't  you,  Tom?' 
Tom  paused  for  a  moment. 

*  Mother's  gone,'  said  he,  *  and  you  flog  me,  and  Til  go  with 
these  men.' 

*  Well,  then,  go  thy  ways,'  said  Billings,  starting  up  in  a 
passion  ;  *  go  thy  ways  for  a  graceless  reprobate  ;  and  if  this 
gentleman  will  take  you,  he  may  do  so.' 

After  some  further  parley  the  conversation  ended,  and  the 
next  morning  Mr.  Wood's  party  consisted  of  three,  a  little 
boy  being  mounted  upon  the  bay  horse,  in  addition  to  the 
ensign  or  himself  ;  and  the  whole  company  went  journeying 
toward  Bristol. 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Hayes  had,  on  a  sudden,  taken  a  fit 
of  maternal  affection,  and  was  bent  upon  being  restored  to  her 
child  ;  and  that  benign  destiny  which  watched  over  the  life 
of  this  lucky  lady  instantly  set  about  gratifying  her  wish,  and, 
without  cost  to  herself  or  coach  hire  or  saddle  horse,  sent  the 
young  gentleman  very  quickty  to  her  arms.  The  village  in 
which  the  Hayeses  dwelt  was  but  a  very  few  miles  out  of  the 
road  from  Bristol,  whither,  on  the  benevolent  mission  above 
hinted  at,  our  party  of  worthies  were  bound  ;  and  coming, 
toward  the  afternoon,  in  sight  of  the  house  of  that  very  Jus- 
tice Ballance  who  had  been  so  nearly  the  ruin  of  Ensign  Mac- 
shane,  that  officer  narrated,  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  with 
much  glee,  the  circumstances  which  had  then  befallen  him,  and 
the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  elder,  had  come  forward 
to  his  rescue. 

*  Suppose  we  go  and  see  the  old  girl  ? '  suggested  Mr. 
Wood.  *  No  harm  can  come  to  us  now.'  And  his  comrade 
always  assenting,  they  wound  their  way  toward  the  village,  and 
reached  it  as  the  evening  came  on.  In  the  public  house  where 
they  rested  Wood  made  inquiries  concerning  the  Hayes 
family  ;  was  informed  of  the  death  of  the  old  couple,  of  the 
establishment  of  John  Hayes  and  his  wife  in  their  place,  and 
of  the  kind  of  life  that  these  latter  led  together.  When  all 
these  points  had  been  imparted  to  him,  he  ruminated  much  ;  an 
expression  of  sublime  triumph  and  exultation  at  length  lighted 
up  his  features.  '  I  think,  Tim,'  said  he  at  last,  *  that  we  can 
make  more  than  five  pieces  of  that  boy.' 

'  Oh,  in  coorse  ! '  said  Timothy  Macshane,  Esq. ;  who  always 
agreed  with  his  *  Meejor.' 

*  In  coorse,  you  fool !  and  how  ?  I'll  tell  you  how.  This 
Hayes  is  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and ' 

*  And  we'll  nab  him  again — ha,  ha  1 '  roared  out  Macshane. 
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*  By  my  secred  honor,  meejor,  there  never  was  a  gineral  like 
you  at  a  strathyjam  ! ' 

*  Peace,  you  bellowing  donkey,  and  don't  wake  the  child. 
The  man  is  well  to  do,  his  wife  rules  him,  and  they  have  no 
children.  Now,  eitlier  she  will  be  very  glad  to  liave  the  boy 
back  again,  and  pay  for  the  finding  of  him,  or  else  she  has  said 
nothing  about  him,  and  will  pay  us  for  being  silent  too  ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  Hayes  liimself  will  be  ashamed  at  finding  his  wife 
the  mother  of  a  child  a  year  older  than  his  marriage,  and  will 
pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  brat  away.  There's  profit,  my  dear, 
in  any  one  of  the  cases,  or  my  name's  not  Peter  Brock.' 

When  the  ensign  understood  this  wondrous  argument  he 
would  fain  have  fallen  on  his  knees  and  worshiped  his  friend 
and  guide.  They  began  operations,  almost  immediately,  by  an 
attack  on  Mrs.  Hayes.  On  hearing,  as  she  did  in  private  inter- 
view with  the  ex-corporal  the  next  morning,  that  her  son  was 
found,  she  was  agitated  by  both  of  the  passions  which  Wood 
attributed  to  her.  She  longed  to  have  the  boy  back,  and  would 
give  any  reasonable  sum  to  see  him  ;  but  she  dreaded  exposure, 
and  would  pay  equally  to  avoid  that.  How  could  she  gain  the 
one  point  and  escape  the  other  ? 

Mrs.  Hayes  hit  upon  an  expedient  which,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  is  not  uncommon  nowadays.  She  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  she  had  a  dear  brother,  who  had  be<in  obliged  to 
fly  the  country  in  consequence  of  having  joined  the  Pretender, 
and  had  died  in  France,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  son.  This 
boy  her  brother  had,  with  his  last  breath,  recommended  to  her 
protection,  and  had  confided  him  to  the  charge  of  a  brother 
officer  who  was  now  in  the  country,  and  would  speedily  make 
his  appearance  ;  and,  to  put  the  story  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr. 
Wood  wrote  the  letter  from  her  brother  stating  all  these  par- 
ticulars, and  Ensign  Macshane  received  full  instructions  how 
to  perform  the  part  of  the  *  brother  officer.'  What  considera- 
tion Mr.  Wood  received  for  his  services  we  cannot  say  ;  only 
it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hayes  caused  to  be  committed  to  jail 
a  young  apprentice  in  his  service,  charged  with  having  broken 
a  cupboard  in  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  forty  guineas  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  which  none  but  he  and  his  wife  had  access. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  the  corporal  and  his  little 
party  decamped  to  a  short  distance,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  was 
left  to  prepare  her  husband  for  a  speedy  addition  to  his  family 
in  the  shape  of  this  darling  nephew.  John  Haj^es  received 
the  news  with  anything  but  pleasure.  He  had  never  heard  of 
any  brother  of  Catherine's  ;  she  had  been  bred  at  the  work- 
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house,  and  nobody  ever  Innted  tliat  slie  liad  relatives  ;  but  it 
18  easy  for  a  lady  of  moderate  genius  to  invent  circumstances  ; 
and  with  lies,  tears,  threats,  coaxings,  oaths,  and  other  blan- 
dishments, slie  compelled  him  to  submit. 

Two  days  afterward,  as  Mr.  Hayes  was  working  in  the  shop 
witli  his  lady  seated  beside  him,  the  trampling  of  a  horse  was 
lieard  in  his  courtyard,  and  a  gentleman,  of  huge  stature, 
descended  from  it,  and  strode  into  the  shop.  His  figure  was 
wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  ;  but  Mr.  Hayes  could  not  help  fancy- 
ing that  he  had  somewhere  seen  his  face  before. 

'  This,  I  preshoom,'  said  the  gentleman,  *  is  Misther  Hayes, 
that  I  have  come  so  many  miles  to  see,  and  this  is  his  amiable 
lady?  I  was  the  most  intimate  friend,  madam,  of  your 
laminted  brother,  who  died  in  King  Lewis'  service,  and  whose 
last  touching  letthers  I  dispatched  to  you  two  days  ago.  I 
have  with  me  a  further  precious  token  of  my  dear  friend 
Captain  Hall — it  is  here.^ 

And  so  saying,  the  military  gentleman,  with  one  arm  re- 
moved his  cloak,  and  stretching  forward  the  other  into  Hayes' 
face  almost,  stretched  likewise  forward  a  little  boy,  grinning 
and  sprawling  in  the  air,  and  prevented  only  from  falling  to 
the  ground  by  the  hold  which  the  ensign  kept  of  the  waist- 
band of  his  little  coat  and  breeches. 

*  Isn't  he  a  pretty  boy  ? '  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  sidling  up  to  her 
husband  tenderly,  and  pressing  one  of  Mr.  Hayes'  hands. 

About  the  lad's  beauty  it  is  needless  to  say  what  the  car- 
penter thought  ;  but  that  night,  and  for  many,  many  nights 
after,  the  lad  stayed  at  Mr  Hayes'. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

ENUMERATES  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  MASTER  THOMAS 
BILLINGS INTRODUCES  BROCK  AS  DR.  WOOD — AND  AN- 
NOUNCES    THE     EXECUTION     OF     ENSIGN     MACSHANE. 

We  are  obliged,  in  recording  this  history,  to  follow  accu- 
rately that  great  authority,  the  *  Calendarium  Newgaticum 
Roagorumque  Registerium,' of  which  every  lover  of  literature 
in  the  present  day  knows  the  value  ;  and  as  that  remarkable 
work  totally  discardsall  the  unities  in  its  narratives,  and  reckons 
the  life  of  its  heroes  only  by  their  actions,  and  not  by  periods 
of  time,  we  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  this  mighty  ark — a 
humble  cockboat.  When  it  pauses,  we  pause  ;  when  it  runs 
ten  knots  an  hour,  we  run  with  the  same  celerity  ;  and  as,  in 
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order  to  carry  the  reader  from  the  penultimate  chapter  of  this 
work  unto  the  last  chapter,  we  were  compelled  to  make  liimleap 
overagap  of  seven  blank  years, ten  years  more  must  likewise  be 
granted  to  us  before  we  are  at  liberty  to  resume  our  history. 

During  that  period  Master  Thomas  Billings  had  been  under 
the  especial  care  of  his  mother ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  he 
rather  increased  than  diminished  the  accomplishments  for  which 
he  had  been  remarkable  while  under  the  roof  of  his  foster- 
father.  And  with  this  advantage,  that  while  at  the  blacksmith's 
and  only  three  or  four  years  of  age,  his  virtues  were  necessarily 
appreciated  only  in  his  family  circle,  and  among  those  few 
acquaintances  of  his  own  time  of  life  whom  a  youth  of  three 
can  be  expected  to  meet  in  the  alleys  or  over  the  gutters  of  a 
small  country  hamlet — in  his  mother's  residence,  his  circle 
extended  with  his  own  growth,  and  he  began  to  give  proofs  of 
those  powers  of  which  in  infancy  there  had  been  only  encour- 
aging indications.  Thus  it  was  nowise  remarkable  that  a  child 
of  four  years  should  not  know  his  letters,  and  should  have  had 
a  great  disinclination  to  learn  them  ;  but  when  a  young  man  of 
fifteen  showed  the  same  creditable  ignorance,  the  same  unde- 
viating  dislike,  it  was  eas}^  to  see  that  he  possessed  much  reso- 
lution and  perseverance.  When  it  was  remarked,  too,  that  in 
case  of  any  difference  he  not  only  beat  the  usher,  but  by  no 
means  disdained  to  torment  and  bully  the  ver}^  smallest  boys  of 
the  school,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  mind  was  comprehensive 
and  careful,  as  well  as  courageous  and  grasping.  As  it  was 
said  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  tlie  Peninsula,  that  he  had 
a  thought  for  everybody — from  Lord  Hill  to  the  smallest  drum- 
mer in  the  army — in  like  manner  Tom  Billings  bestowed  his 
attention  on  high  and  low,  but  in  the  shape  of  blows  ;  he  would 
fight  the  strongest  aiid  kick  the  smallest,  and  was  alwaj^s  at 
work  with  one  or  the  other.  At  thirteen,  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  establishment  whither  he  had  been  sent,  he  was  the 
cock  of  the  school  out  of  doors,  and  the  very  last  boy  in.  He 
used  to  let  the  little  boys  and  new  comers  pass  him  by,  and 
laugh  ;  but  he  always  belabored  them  unmercifully  afterward  ; 
and  then  it  was,  he  said,  his  turn  to  laugh.  With  such  a  pug- 
nacious turn,  Tom  Billings  ought  to  have  been  made  a  soldier 
and  might  have  died  a  marshal  ;  but,  by  an  unlucky  ordinance 
of  fate,  he  was  made  a  tailor,  and  died  a- —  never  mind  what 
for  the  present  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  suddenly  cut  off 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  existence  by  a  disease  which  has 
exercised  considerable  ravages  among  the  British  youth. 

By  consulting  the  authority  above  mentioned,  we  find  that 
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Hayes  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  carpenter, 
or  remain  long  established  in  the  country  ;  but  was  induced,  by 
the  eager  spirit  of  Mrs.  Catherine  most  probably,  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  metropolis  ;  where  he  lived,  flourished,  and  died. 
Oxford  Road,  Saint  Giles,'  and  Tottenham  Court  were,  at 
various  periods  of  his  residence  in  town,  inhabited  by  him.  At 
one  place  he  carried  on  the  business  of  green  grocer  and  small- 
coalman  ;  in  another  he  was  carpenter,  undertaker,  and  lender 
of  money  to  the  poor  ;  finally,  he  was  a  lodging  house  keeper 
in  the  Oxford  or  Tyburn  Road,  but  continued  to  exercise  the 
last  named  charitable  profession. 

Lending  as  he  did  upon  pledges,  and  carrying  on  a  pretty 
large  trade,  it  was  not  for  him,  of  course,  to  inquire  into  the 
pedigree  of  all  the  pieces  of  plate,  the  bales  of  cloth,  swords, 
watches,  wigs,  shoe-buckles,  etc.,  that  were  confided  by  his 
friends  to  his  keeping  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  friends  had  the 
requisite  confidence  in  him,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of 
a  class  of  characters  who  still  live  in  history,  and  are  admired 
unto  this  very  day.  The  mind  loves  to  think  that,  perhaps,  in 
Mr.  Hayes'  back  parlor  the  gallant  Turpin  might  have  hob-and- 
nobbed  with  Mrs.  Catherine ;  that  here,  perhaps,  tlie  noble  Shep- 
pard  might  have  cracked  his  joke,  or  quaffed  his  pint  of  rum. 
Who  knows  but  that  Macheath  and  Paul  Clifford  may  have 
crossed  legs  under  Hayes'  dinner  table  ?  But  why  pause  to 
speculate  on  things  that  might  have  been  ?  why  desert  reality 
for  fond  imagination,  or  call  up  from  their  honored  graves  the 
sacred  dead  ?  I  know  not  ;  and  yet,  in  sooth,  lean  never  pass 
Cumberland  Gate  without  a  sigh  as  I  think  of  the  gallant 
cavaliers  who  traversed  that  road  in  old  time.  Pious  priests 
accompanied  their  triumphs  ;  their  chariots  were  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  glittering  javelin-men.  As  the  slave  at  the  car  of  the 
Roman  conqueror  shouted,  *  Remember  thou  art  mortal  ! ' 
before  the  eyes  of  the  British  warrior  rode  the  undertaker  and 
his  coffin,  telling  him  that  he  too  must  die  !  Mark  well  the 
spot  !  A  hundred  years  ago  Albion  Street  (where  comic  Power 
dwelt,  Milesia's  darling  son) — Albion  Street  was  a  desert.  The 
square  of  Connaught  was  without  its  penultimate,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  naught.  The  Edgware  Road  was  then  a  road,  'tis 
true,  with  tinkling  wagons  passing  now  and  then,  and  fragrant 
walls  of  snowy  hawthorn  blossoms.  The  plowman  whistled 
over  Nutford  Place  ;  down  the  green  solitudes  of  Sovereign 
Street  the  merry  milkmaid  led  the  lowing  kine.  Here,  then,  in 
the  midst  of  green  fields  and  sweet  air — before  ever  omnibuses 
were,  and  when  Pineapple  Turnpike  and  Terrace  were  alike 
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unknown — here  stood  T^^burn  ;  and  on  the  road  toward  it,  per- 
Iiaps  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  stood,  in  the  year  1725,  the  habi- 
tation of  Mr.  John  Hayes. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  year  1725  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  had 
been  abroad  in  her  best  hat  and  riding  hood,  Mr.  Hayes,  wlio 
for  a  wonder  had  accompanied  her,  and  Mrs.  Springatt,  a 
lodger,  who  for  a  remuneration  had  the  honor  of  sharing  Mrs. 
Hayes'  friendship  and  table,  all  returned  smiling  and  ros}^, 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  from  a  walk  which  they  had  taken 
to  Bayswater.  Many  thousands  of  people  were  likewise  seen 
flocking  down  the  Oxford  Road  ;  and  you  would  rather  have 
thought,  from  the  smartness  of  their  appearance  and  the  pleas- 
ure depicted  on  their  countenances,  that  they  were  just  issuing 
from  a  sermon  than  quitting  the  ceremony  which  they  had 
been  to  attend. 

The  fact  is  that  they  had  just  been  to  see  a  gentleman 
hanged,  a  cheap  pleasure,  which  the  Hayes  family  never  de- 
nied themselves  ;  and  they  returned  home  with  a  good  appetite 
to  breakfast,  braced  by  the  walk,  and  tickled  into  hunger,  as  it 
were,  by  the  spectacle.  I  can  recollect  when  I  was  a  gyp  at 
Cambridge  that  the  *  men  '  used  to  have  breakfast  parties  for 
the  very  same  purpose  ;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  morning 
acted  infallibly  upon  the  stomach,  and  caused  the  young  stu- 
dents to  eat  with  much  voracity. 

Well,  Mrs.  Catherine,  a  handsome,  well-dressed,  plump 
rosy  woman,  of  three  or  four  and  thirty  (and  when,  ray  dear,  is 
a  woman  handsomer  than  at  that  age  ?)  came  in  quite  merrily 
from  her  walk,  and  entered  the  back  parlor,  which  looked  into 
a  pleasant  yard  or  garden,  whereon  the  sun  was  shining  very 
gayly  ;  and  where,  at  a  table  covered  with  a  nice  white  cloth, 
laid  out  with  some  silver  mugs,  too,andknives,all  with  different 
crests  andpatterns,satan  oldgentleman  reading  in  an  old  book. 

*  Here  we  are  at  last,  doctor,'  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  *and  here's 
his  speech.'  She  produced  the  little  halfpenny  tract,  which 
to  this  day  is  sold  at  the  gallows  foot  upon  the  death  of  every 
offender.  '  I've  seen  many  men  turned  off,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I 
never  did  see  one  who  bore  it  more  like  a  man  than  he  did.' 

*  My  dear,'  said  the  gentleman  addressed  as  doctor,  *  he  was 
as  cool  and  as  brave  as  steel,  and  no  more  minded  hanging 
than  tooth-drawing.' 

*  It  was  the  drink  that  ruined  him,'  said  Mrs.  Cat. 

*  Drink  and  bad  company.  I  warned  him,  my  dear,  I 
warned  him  years  ago  ;  and  directly  he  got  into  Wild's  gang 
I  knew  that  he  had  not  a  year  to  run.     Ah,  why,  my  love,  will 
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men  continue  such  dangerous  courses,'  continued  the  doctor, 
with  a  sigh,  *  and  jeopardy  their  lives  for  a  miserable  watch  or 
a  snuflFbox,  of  which  Mr.  Wild  takes  three-fourths  of  the  prod- 
uce ?  But  here  comes  the  breakfast ;  and,  egad,  I  am  as 
hungry  as  a  lad  of  twenty.' 

Indeed,  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Hayes'  servant  appeared  with 
a  smoking  dish  of  bacon  and  greens  ;  and  Mr.  Hayes  himself 
ascended  from  the  cellar  (of  which  he  kept  the  key)  bearing 
with  him  a  tolerably  large  jug  of  small-beer.  To  this  repast 
the  doctor,  Mrs.  Springatt  (the  other  lodger),  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  proceeded  with  alacrity.  A  fifth  cover  was  laid, 
but  not  used  ;  the  company  remarking  that  *Tom  had  very 
likely  found  some  acquaintances  at  Tyburn,  with  whom  he 
might  choose  to  pass  the  morning.' 

Tom  was  Master  Thomas  Billings,  now  of  the  age  of  six- 
teen ;  slim,  smart,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  handsome, 
sallow  in  complexion,  black-eyed  and  black- haired.  Mr.  Bil- 
lings was  apprentice  to  a  tailor,  of  tolerable  practice,  who  was 
to  take  him  into  partnership  at  the  end  of  his  term.  It  was 
supposed,  and  with  reason,  that  Tom  would  not  fail  to  make  a 
fortune  in  this  business,  of  which  the  present  head  was  one 
Beinkleider,  a  German.  Beinkleider  was  skillful  in  his  trade 
(after  the  manner  of  his  nation,  which  in  breeches  and  meta- 
physics— in  inexpressibles  and  incomprehensibles — may  instruct 
all  Europe),  but  too  fond  of  his  pleasure.  Some  promissory 
notes  of  his  had  found  their  way  into  Hayes'  hands,  and  had 
given  him  the  means  not  only  of  providing  Master  Billings 
with  a  cheap  apprenticeship,  and  a  cheap  partnership  after- 
ward ;  but  would  empower  him,  in  one  or  two  years  after  the 
young  partner  had  joined  the  firm,  to  eject  the  old  one  alto- 
gether. So  that  there  was  every  prospect  that  M'hen  Mr.  Bil- 
lings was  twenty-one  years  of  age  poor  Beinkleider  would 
have  to  act,  not  as  his  master,  but  his  journeyman. 

Tom  was  a  very  precocious  youth  ;  was  supplied  by  a  doting 
mother  with  plenty  of  pocket  money,  and  spent  it  with  a  num- 
ber of  lively  companions  of  both  sexes  at  plan's,  bull  baitings, 
fairs,  jolly  parties  on  the  river,  and  such  like  innocent  amuse- 
ments. He  could  throw  a  main,  too,  as  well  as  his  elders,  had 
pinked  his  man  in  a  row  at  Madam  King's  in  the  Piazza,  and 
was  much  respected  at  the  Roundhouse. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  not  very  fond  of  this  promising  young  gen- 
tleman ;  indeed,  he  had  the  baseness  to  bear  malice,  because, 
in  a  quarrel  which  occurred  about  two  years  previously,  he, 
Hayes,  being  desirous  to  chastise  Mr.  Billings,  had  found 
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himself  not  only  quite  incompetent,  but  actually  at  the  mercy 
of  the  boy,  who  struck  him  over  tlie  head  witli  a  joint  stool, 
felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  swore  he  would  have  his  life. 
The  doctor,  who  was  then  also  a  lodger  at  Mr.  Hayes',  inter- 
posed, and  restored  the  combatants,  not  to  friendship,  but  to 
peace.  Hayes  never  afterward  attempted  to  lift  his  hand  to 
the  young  man,  but  contented  himself  with  hating  him  pro- 
foundly. In  this  sentiment  Mr.  Billings  participated  cordially, 
and,  quite  unlike  Mr.  Hayes,  who  never  dared  to  show  his 
dislike,  used  on  every  occasion  when  they  met,  by  actions, 
looks,  words,  sneers,  and  curses,  to  let  his  stepfather  know  the 
opinion  which  he  had  of  him.  Why  did  not  Hayes  discard  the 
boy  altogether  ?  Because  if  he  did  so  he  was  really  afraid  of 
his  life,  and  because  he  trembled  before  Mrs.  Hayes,  his  lady,  as 
the  leaf  trembles  before  the  tempest  in  October.  His  breath 
was  not  his  own,  but  hers  ;  his  money,  too,  had  been  chiefly  of 
her  getting — for  though  he  was  as  stingy  and  mean  as  mortal 
man  can  be,  and  so  likely  to  save  much,  he  had  not  the  genius 
for  getting  which  Mrs.  Hayes  possessed.  She  kept  his  books 
(for  she  had  learned  to  read  and  write  by  this  time),  she  made 
his  bargains,  and  she  directed  the  operations  of  the  poor-spir- 
ited little  capitalist.  When  bills  became  due  and  creditors 
pressed  for  time,  then  she  brought  Hayes'  own  professional 
merits  into  play.  The  man  was  as  deaf  and  cold  as  a  rock  ; 
never  did  poor  tradesman  gain  a  penny  from  him  ;  never  were 
the  bailiffs  delayed  one  single  minute  from  their  prey.  The 
Beinkleider  business,  for  instance,  showed  pretty  well  the 
genius  of  the  two.  Hayes  was  for  closing  with  him  at  once  ; 
but  his  wife  saw  the  vast  profits  which  might  be  drawn  out  of 
him,  and  arranged  the  apprenticeship  and  the  partnership 
before  alluded  to.  The  woman  heartily  scorned  and  spit  upon 
her  husband,  who  fawned  upon  her  like  a  spaniel.  She  loved 
good  cheer  j  she  did  not  want  for  a  certain  kind  of  generosity. 
The  only  feeling  that  Hayes  had  for  anyone  except  himself 
was  for  his  wife,  whom  he  held  in  a  cowardly  awe  and  attach- 
ment ;  he  liked  drink,  too,  which  made  him  chirping  and 
merry,  and  accepted  willingly  any  treats  that  his  acquaintances 
might  offer  him  ;  but  he  would  suffer  agonies  when  his  wife 
brought  or  ordered  from  the  cellar  a  bottle  of  wine. 

And  now  for  the  doctor.  He  was  almost  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  much  abroad  ;  he  was  of  a  sober,  cheerful 
aspect  ;  he  dressed  handsomely  and  quietly  in  a  broad  hat  and 
cassock,  but  saw  no  company  except  the  few  friends  whom  he 
met  at  the  coffeehouse.      He  had  an  income  of  about  £100, 
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which  he  promised  to  leave  to  young  Billings.  He  was 
amused  with  the  lad,  and  fond  of  his  mother,  and  had  boarded 
with  them  for  some  years  past.  The  doctor,  in  fact,  was  our 
old  friend  Corporal  Brock  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood  now,  as 
he  had  been  Major  Wood  fifteen  years  back. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  former  part  of  this  history  must 
have  seen  that  we  have  spoken  throughout  witli  invariable 
respect  of  Mr.  Brock  ;  and  that  in  every  circumstance  in  which 
lie  has  appeared  he  has  acted  not  only  with  prudence,  but 
often  with  genius.  The  early  obstacle  to  Mr.  Brock's  success 
was  want  of  conduct  simply.  Drink,  women,  play — how  many 
a  brave  fellow  have  they  ruined  ! — had  pulled  Brock  down  as 
often  as  his  merit  had  carried  him  up.  When  a  man's  passion 
for  play  has  brought  him  to  be  a  scoundrel  it  at  once  ceases 
to  be  hurtful  to  him  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  ;  he  cheats  and 
wins.  It  is  only  for  the  idle  and  luxurious  that  women  retain 
their  fascinations  to  a  very  late  period  ;  and  Brock's  passions 
had  been  whipped  out  of  him  in  Virginia,  where  much  ill 
health,  ill  treatment,  hard  labor,  and  hard  food  speedily  put 
an  end  to  them.  He  forgot  there  even  how  to  drink  ;  rum  or 
wine  made  this  poor  declining  gentleman  so  ill  that  he  could 
indulge  in  them  no  longer,  and  so  his  three  vices  were  cured. 
Had  he  been  ambitious  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Brock,  on  his  return  from  transportation,  might  have  risen  in 
the  world  ;  but  he  was  old  and  a  philosopher  ;  he  did  not  care 
about  rising.  Living  was  cheaper  in  those  days,  and  interest 
for  money  higher  ;  when  he  had  amassed  about  £600  he  pur- 
chased an  annuity  of  £72,  and  gave  out — why  should  he  not? 
— that  he  had  the  capital  as  well  as  the  interest.  After  leav- 
ing the  Hayes  family  in  the  country  he  found  them  again  in 
London  ;  he  took  up  his  abode  with  them,  and  was  attached  to 
the  mother  and  the  son.  Do  you  suppose  that  rascals  have 
not  aifections  like  other  people — hearts,  madam — aye,  hearts 
— and  family  ties  which  they  cherish  ?  As  the  doctor  lived 
on  with  this  charming  family  he  began  to  regret  that  he  had 
sunk  all  his  money  in  annuities,  and  could  not,  as  he  repeatedly 
vowed  he  would,  leave  his  savings  to  his  adopted  children. 

He  felt  an  indescribable  pleasure  {^  suave  mari  magiio,''  etc.) 
in  watching  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  Ha3^es  menage. 
He  used  to  encourage  Mrs.  Catherine  into  anger  when  haply 
that  lady's  fits  of  calm  would  last  too  long  ;  he  used  to  warm 
up  the  disputes  between  wife  and  husband,  mother  and  son, 
and  enjoy  them  beyond  expression  :  they  served  him  for  daily 
amusement ;  and  he  used  to  laugh  until  the  tears  ran  down  his 
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venerable  cheeks  at  the  accounts  which  young  Tom  continually 
brought  him  about  his  pranks  abroad,  among  watchmen  and 
constables,  at  taverns  or  elsewhere. 

When,  therefore,  as  the  party  were  discussing  their  bacon 
and  cabbage,  before  which  the  reverend  doctor  with  mucli 
gravity  said  grace,  Master  Tom  entered,  Dr.  Wood,  who  liad 
before  been  rather  gloomy,  immediately  brightened  up,  and 
made  a  place  for  Billings  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Catherine, 

*  How  do,  old  cock  ?  '  said  that  young  gentleman  familiarly. 

*  How  goes  it,  mother  ? '  And  so  saying,  he  seized  eagerl}^ 
upon  the  jug  of  beer  which  Mr.  Hayes  had  drawn,  and  from 
which  the  latter  was  about  to  help  himself,  and  poured  down 
his  throat  exactly  one  quart. 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Mr.  Billings,  drawing  breath  after  the  draught, 
which  he  had  learned  accurately  to  gauge  from  the  habit  of 
drinking  out  of  pewter  measures  which  held  precisely  that 
quantity — '  ah  !  '  said  Mr.  Billings,  drawing  breath,  and 
wiping  his  mouth  with  liis  sleeves,  '  this  is  very  thin  stuff, 
old  Squaretoes  ;  but  my  coppers  have  been  red  hot  since  last 
night,  and  they  wanted  a  sluicing.' 

*  Should  you  like  some  ale,  dear  ? '  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  that 
fond  and  judicious  parent. 

'  A  quart  of  brandy,  Tom  ?  '  said  Dr.  Wood.  *  Your  papa 
will  run  down  to  the  cellar  for  it  in  a  minute.* 

'  I'll  see  him  hanged  first ! '  cried  Mr.  Hayes,  quite  fright- 
ened. 

*  Oh,  fie,  now,  you  unnatural  father  !  '  said  the  doctor. 

The  very  name  of  father  used  to  put  Mr.  Hayes  in  a  fury. 

*  I'm  not  his  father,  thank  Heaven  ! '  said  he. 

*  No,  nor  nobody  else's,'  said  Tom. 

Mr.  Hayes  only  muttered  *  Baseborn  brat ! ' 

*  His  father  was  a  gentleman — that's  more  than  you  ever 
were  ! '  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes.  *  His  father  was  a  man  of 
spirit  ;  no  cowardly  sneak  of  a  carpenter,  Mr.  Hayes  !  Tom 
has  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  for  all  he  has  a  tailor's  appear- 
ance ;  and  if  his  mother  had  had  her  right  she  would  be  now 
in  a  coach  and  six.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  find  my  father,'  said  Tom  ;  *  for  I  think 
Polly  Briggs  and  I  would  look  mighty  well  in  a  coach  and 
six.'  Tom  fancied  that  if  his  father  was  a  count  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  he  must  be  a  prince  now  ;  and,  indeed,  w^ent 
among  his  companions  by  the  latter  august  title. 

*  Aye,  Tom,  that  you  would,'  cried  his  mother,  looking  at 
him  fondly. 
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*  With  a  sword  by  my  side  and  a  hat  and  feather,  there's 
never  a  lord  at  St.  James'  would  cut  a  finer  tigure.' 

After  a  little  more  of  this  talk,  in  which  Mrs.  Hayes  let  the 
company  know  her  high  opinion  of  her  son — who,  as  usual, 
took  care  to  show  his  extreme  contempt  for  his  stepfather— the 
latter  retired  to  his  occupations  ;  the  lodger,  Mrs.  Spriugatt, 
who  had  never  said  a  word  all  this  time,  retired  to  her  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor  ;  and  pulling  out  their  pipes  and  to- 
bacco, the  old  gentleman  and  the  young  one  solaced  themselves 
with  half  an  hour's  more  talk  and  smoking  ;  while  the  thrifty 
Mrs.  Hayes,  opposite  to  them,  was  busy  with  her  books. 

*  What's  in  the  confessions?'  said  Mr.  Billings  to  Dr. Wood. 
*  There  were  six  of  'em  besides  Mac  :  two  for  sheep,  four  house- 
breakers ;  but  nothing  of  consequence,  I  fancy.' 

*  There's  the  paper,'  said  Wood  archly.  *  Read  for  your- 
self, Tom.' 

Mr.  Tom  looked  at  the  same  time  very  fierce  and  very  fool- 
ish ;  for  though  he  could  drink,  swear,  and  fight  as  well  as  any 
lad  of  his  inches  in  England,  reading  was  not  among  his  ac- 
complishments.    *I  tell  you  what,  doctor,'  said  he,  * you! 

have  no  bantering  with  me, — for  I'm  not  the  man  that  will  bear 

it, me  ! '  and  he  threw  a  tremendous  swaggering  look 

across  the  table. 

*I  want  you  to  learn  to  read,  Tommy  dear.  Look  at  your 
mother  there  over  her  books  ;  she  keeps  them  as  neat  as  a 
scrivener  now,  and  at  twenty  she  could  make  never  a  stroke.' 

*  Yom*  godfather  speaks  for  your  good,  child  ;  and  for  me, 
thou  knowest  that  I  have  promised  thee  a  gold-headed  cane 
and  periwig  on  the  first  day  that  thou  canst  read  me  a  column 
of  the  Flying  Post."* 

*  Hang  the  periwig  ! '  said  Mr.  Tom  testily.  *  Let  my  god- 
father read  the  paper  himself  if  he  has  a  liking  for  it.' 

Whereupon  the  old  gentleman  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
glanced  over  the  sheet  of  whitey-brown  paper,  which,  orna- 
mented with  a  picture  of  a  gallows  at  the  top,  contained  the 
biographies  of  the  seven  unlucky  individuals  who  had  that 
morning  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  With  the  six  heroes 
who  came  first  in  the  list  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  have 
before  us  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  life  of  No.  7,  and 
which  the  doctor  read  with  an  audible  voice. 

*  CAPTAIN     MACSHANE. 

*The  seventh  victim  to  his  own  crimes  was  the  famous 
highwayman  Captain  Macshane,  so  well  known  as  the  Irish 
Fire-eater. 
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*  The  captain  came  to  the  ground  in  a  fine  white  lawn  shirt 
and  nightcap  ;  and,  being  a  Papist  in  his  religion,  was  attended 
by  Father  O'Flaherty,  Popish  priest,  and  chaplain  to  the 
Bavarian  Envoy. 

'  Captain  Macshane  was  born  of  respectable  parents  in  the 
town  of  Clonakilty  in  Ireland,  being  descended  from  most  of 
tlje  kings  in  that  country.  He  had  the  lionor  of  serving  their 
Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  her  Majesty 
Queen  Anne,  in  Flanders  and  Spain,  and  obtained  much  credit 
from  my  Lords  Marlborough  and  Peterborough  for  his  valor. 

*  But  being  placed  on  half  pay  at  the  end  of  the  war.  En- 
sign Macshane  took  to  evil  courses ;  and,  frequenting  the 
bagnios  and  dice-houses,  was  speedily  brought  to  ruin. 

'  Being  at  this  pass,  he  fell  in  with  the  notorious  Captain 
Wood,  and  tliey  two  together  committed  many  atrocious  rob- 
beries in  the  inland  counties  ;  but  these  being  too  hot  to  hold 
them,  they  went  into  the  West,  where  they  were  unknown. 
Here,  however,  the  day  of  retribution  arrived  ;  for,  having 
stolen  three  pewter  pots  from  a  public  house,  the}^  under  false 
names,  were  tried  at  Exeter,  and  transported  for  seven  years 
beyond  the  sea.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Justice  never  sleeps  ; 
but,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  overtake  the  criminal. 

*  On  their  return  from  Virginia  a  quarrel  about  booty  arose 
between  these  two,  and  Macshane  killed  Wood  in  a  combat 
that  took  place  between  them  near  to  the  town  of  Bristol ;  but 
a  wagon  coming  up,  Macshane  was  obliged  to  fly  without  the 
ill-gotten  wealth  ;  so  true  is  it  that  wickedness  never  prospers. 

*  Two  days  afterward  Macshane  met  the  coach  of  Miss 
Macraw,  a  Scotch  lady  and  heiress,  going,  for  lumbago  and 
gout,  to  tlie  Bath.  He  at  first  would  have  robbed  this  lady  ; 
but  such  were  his  arts  that  he  induced  her  to  marry  him  ;  and 
they  lived  together  for  seven  years  in  the  town  of  Eddenboro 
in  Scotland — he  passing  under  the  name  of  Colonel  Geraldine. 
The  lady  dying,  and  Macshane  having  expended  all  her  wealth, 
he  was  obliged  to  resume  his  former  evil  courses  in  order  to 
save  himself  from  starvation  ;  whereupon  he  robbed  a  Scotch 
lord,  by  name  the  Lord  of  Whistlebinkie,  of  a  mull  of  snuff  ; 
for  which  crime  he  was  condemned  to  the  Tolbooth  prison  at 
Eddenboro  in  Scotland,  and  whipped  many  times  in  publick. 

*  These  deserved  punisliments  did  not  at  all  alter  Captain 
Macshane's  disposition  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  February  last  he 
stopped  the  Bavarian  Envoy's  coach  on  Blackheath,  coming 
from  Dover,  and  robbed  his  Excellency  and  his  cliaplain,  tak- 
ing from  the  former  his  money,  watches,  star,  a  fur  cloak,  his 
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sword  (a  very  valuable  one)  ;  and  from  the  latter  a  Romish 
missal,  out  of  wl)ich  he  was  then  reading,  and  a  case-bottle.' 

*  The  Bavarian  Envoy  ! '  said  Tom  parenthetically.  '  My 
master,  Beinkleider,  was  liis  lordship's  regimental  tailor  in 
Germany,  and  is  now  making  a  court  suit  for  him.  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  a  hundred  pounds  to  him,  I  warrant.' 

Dr.  Wood  resumed  his  reading.  *Hum — hum  !  A  Romish 
missal,  out  of  which  ke  was  reading,  and  a  case-bottle. 

*  By  means  of  the  famous  Mr.  Wild  this  notorious  criminal 
was  brought  to  justice,  and  the  case-bottle  and  missal  have 
been  restored  to  Father  O'Flaherty. 

*  During  his  confinement  in  Newgate  Mr.  Macshane  could 
not  be  brought  to  express  any  contrition  for  his  crimes,  except 
that  of  having  killed  his  commanding  officer.  For  this  Wood 
he  pretended  an  excessive  sorrow,  and  vowed  that  usquebaugh 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  death — indeed,  in  prison  he  partook 
of  no  other  liquor,  and  drunk  a  bottle  of  it  on  the  day  before 
his  death. 

*  He  was  visited  by  several  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  in  his 
cell,  among  others  by  the  Popish  priest  whom  he  had  robbed, 
Father  O'Flaherty,  before  mentioned,  who  attended  him  like- 
wise in  his  last  moments  (if  that  idolatrous  worship  may  be 
called  attention)  ;  and  likewise  by  the  Father's  patron,  the 
Bavarian  Ambassador,  his  Excellency  Count  Maximilian  de 
Galgenstein.* 

As  old  Wood  came  to  these  words  he  paused  to  give  them 
utterance. 

*  What !  Max  ? '  screamed  Mrs.  Hayes,  letting  her  ink 
bottle  fall  over  her  ledgers. 

*  Why,  be  hanged  if  it  ben't  my  father  ! '  said  Mr.  Billings. 
*Your  father,  sure   enough,  unless   there  be  others  of  his 

name,  and  unless  the  scoundrel  is  hanged,'  said  the  doctor — 
sinking  his  voice,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Billings  broke  his  pipe  in  an  agony  of  joy.  *  I  think 
we'll  have  the  coach  now,  mother,'  says  he  ;  '  and  I'm  blessed 
if  Polly  Briggs  shall  not  look  as  line  as  a  duchess.' 

*  Polly  Briggs  is  a  low  slut,  Tom,  and  not  fit  for  the  likes  of 
you,  his  Excellency's  son.  Ob,  fie  !  You  must  be  a  gentieman 
now,  sirrah  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  I  shan't  take  you  away 
from  that  odious  tailor's  shop  altogether.' 

To  this  proposition  Mr.  Billings  objected  altogether  ;  for, 
besides  Mrs.  Briggs  before  alluded  to,  the  young  gentleman 
was  much  attached  to  his  master's  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Gretel  or  Gretchen  Beinkleider. 
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*  No,'  says  he.  *  There  will  be  time  to  think  of  that  here- 
after, ma'am.  If  my  pa  makes  a  man  of  me,  why,  of  course, 
the  shop  may  go  to  the  deuce  for  what  I  care  ;  but  we  had 
better  wait,  look  you,  for  something  certain  before  we  give  up 
such  a  pretty  bird  in  the  hand  as  this.' 

*He  speaks  like  Solomon,'  said  the  doctor. 

*I  always  said  he  would  be  a  credit  to  his  old  mother, 
didn't  I,  Brock  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Cat,  embracing  her  son  very  af- 
fectionately. *  A  credit  to  her  ;  aye,  I  warrant,  a  real  blessing  ! 
And  dost  thou  want  any  money,  Tom  ?  for  a  lord's  son  must 
not  go  about  witliout  a  few  pieces  in  his  pocket.  And  I  tell 
thee,  Tommy,  thou  must  go  and  see  his  lordship  ;  and  thou 
shalt  have  a  piece  of  brocade  for  a  waistcoat,  thou  shalt  ;  aye, 
and  the  silver-hilted  sword  I  told  thee  of  ;  but  oh.  Tommy, 
Tommy  !  have  a  care,  and  don't  be  a  drawing  of  it  in  naughty 
company  at  the  gaming  houses,  or  at  the ' 

*  A  drawing  of  fiddlesticks,  mother  !  If  I  go  to  see  my 
father  I  must  have  a  reason  for  it ;  and  instead  of  going  with 
a  sword  in  my  hand  I  shall  take  something  else  in  it.' 

*  The  lad  is  a  lad  of  nous,'  cried  Dr.  Wood,  *  although  his 
mother  does  spoil  him  so  cruelly.  Look  you.  Madam  Cat  :  did 
you  not  hear  what  he  said  about  Beinkleider  and  tlie  clothes  ? 
Tommy  will  just  wait  on  the  count  with  his  lordship's  breeches. 
A  man  may  learn  a  deal  of  news  in  the  trying  on  of  a  pair  of 
breeches.' 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  in  this  manner  the  son  should  at 
first  make  his  appearance  before  his  father.  Mrs.  Cat  gave 
him  the  piece  of  brocade,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was 
fashioned  into  a  smart  waistcoat  (for  Beinkleider's  shop  was 
close  by,  in  Cavendish  Square).  Mrs.  Gretel,  with  many 
blushes,  tied  a  fine  blue  ribbon  round  his  neck  ;  and  in  a  pair 
of  silk  stockings,  with  gold  buckles  to  his  shoes.  Master  Billings 
looked  a  very  proper  young  gentleman. 

*And,  Tommy,'  said  his  mother,  blushing  and  hesitating, 
*  should  Max — should  his  lordship  ask  after  your — want  to 
know  if  your  mother  is  alive,  you  can  say  she  is,  and  well,  and 
often  talks  of  old  times.  And,Tommy' (after  another  pause), 'you 
needn't  say  any  tiling  about  Mr.  Hayes;  only  say  I'm  quite  well.' 

Mrs.  Hayes  looked  at  him  as  he  marched  down  the  street, 
a  long,  long  way.  Tom  was  proud  and  gay  in  his  new  costume, 
and  was  not  unlike  his  father.  As  she  looked,  lo !  Oxford 
Street  disappeared,  and  she  saw  a  green  common,  and  a  vil- 
lage, and  a  little  inn.  There  was  a  soldier  leading  a  pair  of 
horses  about  on  the  green  common  ;  and  in  the  inn  sat  b  cav- 
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alier,  so  young,  so  merry,  so  beautiful !  Oli,  what  slim  white 
hands  he  had ;  and  winning  words,  and  tender,  gentle  blue 
eyes  !  Was  it  not  an  honor  to  a  country  lass  that  such  a  noble 
gentleman  should  look  at  her  for  a  moment  ?  Had  he  not 
some  charm  about  him  that  she  must  needs  obey  when  he 
whispered  in  her  ear,  *  Come,  follow  me  ! '  As  she  walked 
toward  the  lane  that  morning  how  well  she  remembered  each 
spot  as  she  passed  it,  and  tlie  look  it  wore  for  the  last  time  ! 
How  the  smoke  was  rising  from  the  pastures,  how  the  fish  were 
jumping  and  plashing  in  the  mill  stream  !  There  was  the 
church,  with  all  its  windows  lighted  up  with  gold,  and  yonder 
were  the  reapers  sweeping  down  the  brown  corn.  She  tried  to 
sing  as  she  went  up  the  hill — what  was  it  ?  She  could  not  re- 
member ;  but  oh,  how  well  she  remembered  the  sound  of  the 
horse's  hoofs  as  they  came  quicker,  quicker — nearer,  nearer  ! 
How  noble  he  looked  on  his  great  horse  !  Was  he  thinking  of 
her,  or  were  they  all  silly  words  which  he  spoke  last  night, 
merely  to  pass  away  the  time  and  deceive  poor  girls  with  ? 
Would  he  remember  them,  would  he  ? 

*  Cat,  my  dear,'  here  cried  Mr.  Brock,  alias  Captain,  alias 
Dr.  Wood,  *  here's  the  meat  a-getting  cold,  and  I  am  longing 
for  my  breakfast.' 

As  they  went  in  he  looked  her  hard  in  the  face.  *  What, 
still  at  it,  you  silly  girl  ?  I've  been  watching  you  these  five 
minutes,  Cat  ;  and  be  hanged  but  I  think  a  word  from  Galgen- 
stein,  and  you  would  follow  him  as  a  fly  does  a  treacle  pot  ! ' 

They  went  in  to  breakfast ;  but  though  there  was  a  hot 
shoulder  of  mutton  and  onion  sauce — Mrs.  Catherine's  favorite 
dish — she  never  touched  a  morsel  of  it. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Thomas  Billings,  in  his  new  clothes 
which  his  mamma  had  given  him,  in  his  new  ribbon  which  the 
fair  Miss  Beinkleider  had  tied  round  his  neck,  and  having  his 
Excellency's  breeches  wrapped  in  a  silk  handkerchief  in  his 
right  hand,  turned  down  in  the  direction  of  Whitehall,  where 
the  Bavarian  Envoy  lodged.  But,  before  he  waited  on  him, 
Mr.  Billings,  being  excessively  pleased  with  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, made  an  early  visit  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Swallow  Street ;  and  who,  after  expressing 
herself  with  much  enthusiasm  regarding  her  Tommy's  good 
looks,  immediately  asked  him  what  he  would  stand  to  drink. 
Rasberry  gin  being  suggested,  a  pint  of  that  liquor  was  sent 
for ;  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  and  intimacy  subsisting 
between  these  two  young  people  that  the  reader  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  Mrs.  Polly  accepted  every  shilling  of  the  money 
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which  Tom  Billings  had  received  from  his  mamma  the  day 
before  ;  nay,  could  with  difficulty  be  prevented  from  seizing 
upon  the  cut-velvet  breeches  which  he  was  carrying  to  the 
nobleman  for  whom  they  were  made.  Having  paid  his  adieux 
to  Mrs.  Polly,  Mr.  Billings  departed  to  visit  his  father. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  COUNT  GALGENSTEIN  AND  MASTER 
THOMAS  BILLINGS,  WHEN  HE  INFORMS  THE  COUNT  OF  HIS 
PARENTAGE. 

I  don't  know  in  all  this  miserable  world  a  more  miserable 
spectacle  than  that  of  a  young  fellow  of  five  or  six  and  forty. 
The  British  army,  that  nursery  of  valor,  turns  out  many  of  the 
young  fellows  I  mean,  who,  having  flaunted  in  dragoon  uni- 
forms from  seventeen  to  six-and-thirty  ;  having  bought,  sold, 
or  swapped  during  that  period  some  two  hundred  horses  ;  hav- 
ing played  say  fifteen   thousand  games  at  billiards  ;  having 
drunk  some  six  thousand  bottles  of  wine  ;  having  consumed  a 
reasonable  number  of  Nugee  coats,  split  many  dozen  pairs  of 
high-heeled  Hoby  boots,  and  read  the  newspapers  and  the  army 
list  duly,  retire  from  the  service  when  they  have  attained  their 
eighth  luster,  and  saunter  through  the  world,  trailing   from 
London  to  Cheltenham,  and  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  and  from 
Paris  to  Baden,  their  idleness,  their  ill  health,  and  their  e?mui. 
*  In  the  morning  of  youth,'  and  when  seen   along  with  whole 
troops  of  their  companions,  these  flowers  look  gaudy  and  bril- 
liant enough  ;  but  there  is  no  object  more  dismal  than  one  of 
them  alone,  and  in  its  autumnal  or  seedy  state.     My  friend 
Captain  Popjoy  is  one  of  them  who  has  arrived  at  this  con- 
dition, and  whom  everybody  knows  by  his  title  of  Father  Pop. 
A  kinder,  simpler,  more  empty-headed  fellow  does  not  exist. 
He  is  forty-seven  years  old,  and  appears  a  young,  good-look- 
ing man  of  sixty.     At  the  time  of  the  Army  of  Occupation 
he  really  was  as  good-looking  a  man  as  any  in  the  dragoons. 
He  now  uses  all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  cover  the  bald  place  on 
his  head  by  combing  certain  thin  gray  side  locks  over  it.     He 
has,  in  revenge,  a  pair  of  enormous  mustaches,  which  he  dyes 
of  the  richest  blue  black.     His  nose  is  a  good  deal  larger  and 
redder  than  it  used  to  be  ;  his  eyelids  have  grown  flat  and 
heavy,  and  a  little  pair  of  red,  watery  eyeballs  float  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  light  which  was  once  in  those 
sickly  green  pupils  had  extravasated  into  the  white  part  of  the 
eye.     If  Pop's  legs  are  not  so  firm  and  muscular  as  they  used 
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to  be  in  those  days  when  he  took  sucli  leaps  into  White's  buck- 
skins, in  revenge  his  waist  is  much  larger.  He  wears  a  very 
good  coat,  however,  and  a  waistband,  which  he  lets  out  after 
dinner.  Before  ladies  he  blushes,  and  is  as  silent  as  a  schoolboy. 
He  calls  them  *  modest  women.'  His  society  is  chiefly  among 
young  lads  belonging  to  his  former  profession.  He  knows  the 
best  wine  to  be  had  at  each  tavern  or  cafe,  and  the  waiters 
treat  him  with  much  respectful  familiarity.  He  knows  the 
names  of  every  one  of  them  ;  and  shouts  out,  *  Send  Markwell 
here  !  '  or,  *  Tell  Cuttriss  to  give  us  a  bottle  of  the  yellow 
seal ! '  or,  *  Dizzy  voo,  Monsure  Borrel,  noo  donny  shampang 
frappy,'  etc.  He  always  makes  the  salad  or  the  punch,  and 
dines  out  three  hundred  days  in  the  year  ;  the  other  days  you 
see  him  in  a  two-franc  eating  house  at  Paris,  or  prowling  about 
Rupert  Street  or  St.  Martin's  Court,  where  you  get  a  capital 
cut  of  meat  for  eightpence.  He  has  decent  lodgings  and  scru- 
pulously clean  linen  ;  his  animal  functions  are  still  tolerably 
well  preserved,  his  spiritual  have  evaporated  long  since  ;  he 
sleeps  well,  has  no  conscience,  believes  himself  to  be  a  respect- 
able fellow,  and  is  tolerably  happy  on  the  days  when  he  is 
asked  out  to  dinner. 

Poor  Pop  is  not  very  high  in  the  scale  of  created  beings  ; 
but  if  you  fancy  there  is  none  lower  you  are  in  egregious 
error.  There  was  once  a  man  who  had  a  mysterious  exhibi- 
tion of  an  animal  quite  unknown  to  naturalists,  called  *  the 
wusser.'  Those  curious  individuals  who  desired  to  see  the 
wusser  were  introduced  into  an  apartment,  where  appeared  be- 
fore them  nothing  more  than  a  little  lean,  shriveled,  hideous, 
blear-eyed,  mangy  pig.  Every  one  cried  out  *  Swindle  ! '  and 
*  Shame  ! '  *  Patience,  gentlemen  ;  be  heasy,'  said  the  show- 
man :  *  look  at  that  there  hanimal  ;  it's  a  perfect  phenomaly  of 
hugliness  :  I  engage  you  never  see  such  a  pig.'  Nobody  ever 
had  seen.  *  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  he,  Til  keep  my  promise, 
has  per  bill ;  and  bad  as  that  there  pig  is,  look  at  this  here  ' 
(he  showed  another).  *  Look  at  this  here,  and  you'll  see  at 
once  that  it's  a  wusser."*  In  like  manner  the  Popjoy  breed  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  serves  only  to  show  off  the  Galgenstein 
race,  which  is  wusser. 

Galgenstein  had  led  a  very  gay  life,  as  the  saying  is,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  such  a  gay  one  that  he  had  lost  all  capacity 
of  enjoyment  by  this  time,  and  only  possessed  inclinations 
without  powers  of  gratifying  them.  He  had  grown  to  be  ex- 
quisitely curious  and  fastidious  about  meat  and  drink,  for  in- 
stance, and  all  that  he  wanted  was  an  appetite.     He  carried 
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about  with  him  a  French  cook,  who  could  not  make  him  eat ; 
a  doctor,  who  could  not  make  him  well;  a  mistress,  of  whom 
he  was  heartily  sick  after  two  da^^s  ;  a  priest,  who  had  been  a 
favorite  of  the  exemplary  Dubois,  and  by  turns  used  to  tickle 
him  by  the  imposition  of  a  penance  or  by  the  repetition  of  a 
tale  from  the  recueil  of  Noce  or  La  Fare.  All  his  appetites 
were  wasted  and  worn  ;  only  some  monstrosity  would  galvan- 
ize them  into  momentary  action.  He  was  in  that  eifete  state 
to  which  many  noblemen  of  his  time  had  arrived,  who  were 
ready  to  believe  in  ghost-raising  or  in  gold-making,  or  to  re- 
tire into  monasteries  and  wear  hair  shirts,  or  to  dabble  in  con- 
spiracies, or  to  die  in  love  with  little  cookmaids  of  fifteen,  or 
to  pine  for  the  smiles  or  at  the  frowns  of  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
or  to  go  mad  at  the  refusal  of  a  chamberlain's  key.  The  last 
gratification  he  remembered  to  have  enjoyed  was  that  of  rid- 
ing bareheaded  in  a  soaking  rain  for  three  hours  by  the  side 
of  his  grand  duke's  mistress'  coach,  taking  the  pas  of  Count 
Krahwinkel,  who  challenged  him,  and  was  run  through  the 
body  for  this  very  dispute.  Galgenstein  gained  a  rheumatic 
gout  by  it,  which  put  him  to  tortures  for  many  months  ;  and 
was  further  gratified  with  the  post  of  English  Envoy.  He 
had  a  fortune,  he  asked  no  salary,  could  look  the  envoy  very 
well.  Father  O'FIaherty  did  all  the  duties,  and  furthermore, 
acted  as  a  spy  over  the  ambassador — a  sinecure  post ;  for  the 
man  had  no  feelings,  wishes,  or  opinions — absolutely  none. 

*  Upon  my  life,  father,'  said  this  worthy  man,  *  I  care  for 
nothing.  You  have  been  talking  for  an  hour  about  the  regent's 
death,  and  the  Duchess  of  Phalaris,  and  sly  old  Fleury,  and 
what  not  ;  and  I  care  just  as  much  as  if  you  told  me  that  one 
of  my  Bauers  at  Galgenstein  had  killed  a  pig  ;  or  as  if  my 
lackey,  La  Rose  yonder,  had  made  love  to  my  mistress.' 
*He  does  ! '  said  the  reverend  gentleman. 
*Ah,  M.  I'Abbe  ! '  said  La  Rose,  who  was  arranging  his 
master's  enormous  court  periwig,  '  you  are,  helas !  wrong. 
M.  le  Comte  will  not  be  angry  at  my  saying  that  I  wish 
the  accusation  were  true.' 

The  count  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  La  Rose's 
wit,  but  continued  his  own  complaints. 

*I  tell  you,  abbe,  I  care  for  nothing.  I  lost  a  thousand 
guineas  t'other  night  at  basset  ;  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  could 
have  been  vexed  about  it.  Egad  !  I  remember  the  day  when 
to  lose  a  hundred  made  me  half  mad  for  a  month.  Well,  next 
day  I  liad  my  revenge  at  dice,  and  threw  thirteen  mains. 
There  was  some  delay — a  call  for  fresh  bones,  I  think  ;  and 
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would  you  believe  it  ? — I  fell  asleep  with  the  box  in  my 
hand!' 

*A  desperate  case,  indeed,'  said  the  abbe. 

*  If  it  had  not  been  for  Krahwinkel  I  should  have  been  a 
dead  man,  that's  positive.     That  pinking  had  saved  me.' 

*  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,'  said  the  abbe.  '  Had  your  Ex- 
cellency not  run  him  through  he,  without  a  doubt,  would 
have  done  the  same  for  you.' 

'  Psha  !   you    mistake   my  words,   M.  I'Abbe '  (yawning). 

*  I  mean — what   cursed   chocolate  ! — that  I    was   dying  for 

want  of  excitement.     Not  that  1  care  for  dying  ;  no,  d 

me,  if  I  do  ! ' 

*  WTien  you  do,  your  Excellency  means,'  said  the  Abbe,  a 
fat,  gray-haired  Irishman  from  the  Irlandois  College  at  Paris. 

His  Excellency  did  not  laugh,  nor  understand  jokes  of  any 
kind  ;  he  was  of  an  undeviating  stupidity,  and  only  replied  : 

*  Sir,  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  don't  care  for  living  :  no,  nor  for 
dying  either  ;  but  I  can  speak  as  well  as  another,  and  I'l  tliank 
you  not  to  be  correcting  my  phrases  as  if  I  were  one  of  your 
cursed  schoolboys,  and  not  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  blood.' 

Herewith  the  count,  who  had  uttered  four  sentences  about 
himself  (he  never  spoke  of  anything  else),  sunk  back  on  his 
pillows  again,  quite  exhausted  by  his  eloquence.  The  abbe, 
who  had  a  seat  and  a  table  by  the  bedside,  resumed  the  labors 
which  had  brought  him  into  the  room  in  the  morning,  and 
busied  himself  with  papers,  which  occasionally  he  handed 
over  to  his  superior  for  approval. 

Presently  M.  La  Rose  appeared. 

*  Here  is  a  person  with  clothes  from  Mr.  Beinkleider's. 
Will  your  Excellency  see  him,  or  shall  I  bid  him  leave  the 
clothes?' 

The  count  was  very  much  fatigued  by  this  time  ;  he  had 
signed  three  papers,  and  read  the  first  half  dozen  lines  of  a 
pair  of  them. 

*  Bid  the  fellow  come  in.  La  Rose  ;  and  hark  ye,  give  me 
my  wig  :  one  must  show  one's  self  to  be  a  gentleman  before 
these  scoundrels.'  And  he  therefore  mounted  a  large  chest- 
nut-colored, orange-scented  pyramid  of  horse  hair,  which  was 
to  awe  the  newcomer. 

He  was  a  lad  of  about  seventeen,  in  a  smart  waistcoat  and  a 
blue  ribbon  :  our  friend  Tom  Billings,  indeed.  He  carried 
under  his  arm  the  count's  destined  breeches.  He  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  awed,  however,  by  his  Excellency's  appearance, 
but  looked  at  him  with  a  great  degree  of  curiosity  and  bold- 
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ncss.     In  the  same  manner  he  surveyed  the  chaplain,  and  then 
nodded  to  him  with  a  kind  look  of  recognition. 

*  Where  have  I  seen  the  lad  ?  '  said  the  father.  *  Oh,  I  have 
it !  My  good  friend,  you  were  at  the  hanging  yesterday,!  think?' 

Mr.  Billings  gave  a  very  significant  nod  with  his  head.  *I 
never  miss, '  said  he. 

*  What  a  young  Turk  !  And  pray,  sir,  do  you  go  for  pleas- 
ure or  for  business  ?  ' 

*  Business  !  what  do  you  mean  by  business  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  did  not  know  whether  you  might  be  brought  up  to 
the  trade,  or  your  relations  be  undergoing  the  operation.' 

*  My  relations,'  said  Mr.  Billings  proudly,  and  staring  the 
count  full  in  the  face,  *  was  not  made  for  no  such  thing.  I'm 
a  tailor  now,  but  I'm  a  gentleman's  son — as  good  a  man,  aye, 
as  his  lordship  there  :  for  you  aint  his  lordship — you're  the 
Popish  priest,  you  are  ;  and  we  were  very  near  giving  you  a 
touch  of  a  few  Protestant  stones,  master.' 

The  count  began  to  be  a  little  amused  ;  he  was  pleased  to 
see  the  abbe  look  alarmed,  or  even  foolish. 

*  Egad,  abbe,'  said  he,  *  you  turn  as  white  as  a  sheet.' 

*  I  don't  fancy  being  murdered,  my  lord,'  said  the  abb^, 
hastily  ;  *  and  murdered  for  a  good  work.  It  was  but  to  be 
useful  to  yonder  poor  Irishman,  who  saved  me  as  a  prisoner 
in  Flanders,  when  Marlborough  would  have  hung  me  up  like 
poor  Macshane  himself  was  yesterday.' 

*  Ah  ! '  said  the  count,  bursting  out  with  some  energy,  *  I  was 
thinking  who  the  fellow  could  be  ever  since  he  robbed  me  on 
the  Heath.  I  recollect  the  scoundrel  now  :  he  was  a  second 
in  a  duel  I  had  here  in  the  year  '6.' 

*  Along  with  Major  Wood,  behind  Montague  House,'  said 
Mr.  Billings.  *  i've  heard  on  it.'  And  here  he  looked  more 
knowing  than  ever. 

*  You  !  '  cried  the  count,  more  and  more  surprised.  *  And 
pray  who  the  devil  are  you  ?  * 

*  My  name's  Billings.' 

*  Billings  ? '  said  the  count. 

*  I  come  out  of  Warwickshire,'  said  Mr.  Billings. 

*  Indeed  ! ' 

*  I  was  born  at  Birmingham  town.' 

*  Were  you,  really  ! ' 

*  My  mother's  name  was  Hayes,'  continued  Billings  in  a 
solemn  voice.  *  I  was  put  out  to  nurse  along  with  John  Bil- 
lings, a  blacksmith  ;  and  my  father  run  away.  N'ow  do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?  ' 
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*  Why,  upon  honor,  now,'  said  the  count,  who  was  amused 
— *upon  honor,  Mr.  Billings,  I  have  not  that  advantage.' 

*  Well,  then,  my  lord,  youWe  my  father  !  ' 

Mr.  Billings,  when  he  said  this,  came  forward  to  the  count 
with  a  theatrical  air  ;  and,  flinging  down  the  breeches  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  held  out  his  arras  and  stared,  having 
very  little  doubt  but  that  his  lordship  would  forthwith  spring 
out  of  bed  and  hug  him  to  his  heart.  A  similar  piece  of 
naivete  many  fathers  of  families  have,  I  have  no  doubt,  re- 
marked in  their  children,  who,  not  caring  for  their  parents  a 
single  doit,  conceive,  nevertheless,  that  the  latter  are  bound 
to  show  all  sorts  of  affection  for  them.  His  lordship  did  move, 
but  backward  toward  the  wall  and  began  pulling  at  the  bell- 
rope  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  alarm. 

*  Keep  back,  sirrah  !  keep  back  !  Suppose  I  am  your 
father,  do  you  want  to  murder  me  ?  Good  Heavens,  how  the 
boy  smells  of  gin  and  tobacco  !  Don't  turn  away,  my  lad  !  sit 
down  there  at  a  proper  distance.  And,  La  Rose,  give  him  some 
eau-de-cologne,  and  get  a  cup  of  coffee.  Well,  now,  go  on 
with  your  story.  Egad,  my  dear  abbe,  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  what  the  lad  says  is  true.' 

*  If  it  is  a  family  conversation,'  said  the  abbe,  *  I  had  better 
leave  you.' 

*  Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  no  !  I  could  not  stand  the  boy 
alone.  Now,  Mr.  ah  ! — what's-your-name  ? — have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  your  story.' 

Mr.  Billings  was  woefully  disconcerted  ;  for  his  mother  and 
he  had  agreed  that  as  soon  as  his  father  saw  him  he  would  be 
recognized  at  once,  and,  mayhap,  made  heir  to  the  estates  and 
title  ;  in  which,  being  disappointed,  he  very  sulkily  went  on 
with  his  narrative,  and  detailed  many  of  those  events  with 
which  the  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted.  The 
count  asked  the  boy's  mother's  Christian  name,  and  being  told 
it,  his  memory  at  once  returned  to  him. 

*  What !  are  you  little  Cat's  son?'  said  his  Excellency. 
*  By  Heaven's,  mon  cher  abbe,  a  charming  creature,  but  a 
tigress.  I  recollect  the  whole  affair  now.  She's  a  little,  fresh, 
black-haired  woman,  aint  she  ?  with  a  sharp  nose  and  thick 
eyebrows,  aye  ?  Ah  !  yes,  yes,'  went  on  my  lord,  *  I  recollect 
her,  I  recollect  her.  It  was  at  Birmingham  I  first  met  her  : 
she  was  my  Lady  Trippet's  woman,  wasn't  she  ?  ' 

*  She  was  no  such  thing,'  said  Mr.  Billings  hotly.  *  Her 
aunt  kept  the  Bugle  Inn  on  Waltham  Green,  and  your  lord' 
ship  seduced  her.' 
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*  Seduced  her  !  Oh,  'gad,  so  I  did.  Stap  me,  now,  I  did. 
Yes,  I  made  her  jump  on  ray  black  horse,  and  bore  her  off  like 
— like  ^neas  bore  away  his  wife  from  the  siege  of  Rome  ! 
hey,  I'abbe?' 

*The  events  were  precisely  similar,'  said  the  abbe.  *  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  memory  you  have  ! ' 

*  I  was  always  remarkable  for  it,'  continued  his  Excellency, 

*  Well,  where  was  I — at  the  black  horse  ?  Yes,  at  the  black 
horse.  Well,  I  mounted  her  on  the  black  horse,  and  rode  her 
en  croupe,  egad — ha,  ha  ! — to  Birmingham  ;  and  there  w^e  billed 
and  cooed  together  like  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  :  yes — ha  ! — that 
we  did  !  ' 

*  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  end  of  some  of  the  hillings  f  ' 
said  the  abbe,  pointing  to  Mr.  Tom. 

'Billings!  What  do  you  mean?  Yes — oh — ah — a  pun,  a 
calembourg.  Fi  done,  M.  I'Abbe.'  And  then,  after  the  wont 
of  very  stupid  people,  M.  de  Galgenstein  went  on  to  explain 
to  the  abbe  his  own  pun.     'Well,  but  to  proceed,'  cries  he. 

*  We  lived  together  at  Birmingham,  and  I  was  going  to  be 
married  to  a  rich  heiress,  egad  !  when  what  do  you  think 
this  little  Cat  does?  She  murders  me,  egad  !  and  makes  me 
nianquer  the  marriage.  Twenty  thousand,  I  think  it  was  ; 
and  I  wanted  the  money  in  those  days.  Now,  wasn't  she  an 
abominable  monster,  that  mother  of  yours,  hey,  Mr.  a — What's- 
your-name  ? ' 

'She  served  you  right!'  said  Mr.  Billings,  with  a  great 
oath,  starting  up  out  of  all  patience. 

'  Fellow  ! '  said  his  Excellency,  quite  aghast,  '  do  you  know 
to  whom  you  speak — to  a  nobleman  of  seventj^-eiglit  de- 
scents ;  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  a  representative 
of  a  sovereign  ?  Ha,  egad  !  don't  stamp,  fellow,  if  you  hope 
for  my  protection.' 

'  D — n  your  protection  ! '  said  Mr.  Billings  in  a  fury. 
'  Curse  you  and  your  protection  too  !    I'm  a  freeborn  Briton, 

and  no French  Papist  !     And  any  man  who  insults  my 

mother — aye,  or  calls  me  feller,  had  better  look  to  himself  and 
the  two  eyes  in  his  head,  I  can  tell  him  ! '  And  with  this  Mr. 
Billings  put  himself  into  the  most  approved  attitude  of  the 
cockpit,  and  invited  his  father,  the  reverend  gentleman,  and 
M.  La  Rose,  the  valet,  to  engage  with  him  in  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter. The  two  latter,  the  abbe  especially,  seemed  dread- 
fully frightened  ;  but  the  count  now  looked  on  with  much 
interest ;  and  giving  utterance  to  a  feeble  kind  of  chuckle, 
which  lasted  for  about  half  a  minute,  said  : 
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*  Paws  off,  Pompey  !  You  young  hangdog,  you — egad,  yes, 
aha  !  'pon  honor,  you're  a  lad  of  spirit ;  some  of  your  father's 
spunk  in  you,  hey  ?  I  know  him  by  that  oath.  Why,  sir, 
when  I  was  sixteen  I  used  to  swear — to  swear,  egad,  like  a 
Thames  waterman,  and  exactly  in  this  fellow's  way  !  Buss  me, 
my  lad  ;  no,  kiss  my  hand.  That  will  do ' — and  he  held  out  a 
very  lean  yellow  hand,  peering  from  a  pair  of  yellow  ruffles. 
It  shook  very  much,  and  the  shaking  made  all  the  rings  upon 
it  shine  only  the  more. 

*Well,'  says  Mr.  Billings,  *  if  you  wasn't  a-going  to  abuse  me 
nor  mother,  I  don't  care  if  I  shake  hands  with  you.    laintproud  !' 

The  abbe  laughed  with  great  glee  ;  and  that  very  evening 
sent  off  to  his  court  a  most  ludicrous,  spicy  description  of  the 
whole  scene  of  meeting  between  this  amiable  father  and  child  ; 
in  which  he  said  that  young  Billings  was  the  elhve  favorite  of 
M.  Kitch,  Ecuyer,  le  bourreau  de  Londres,  and  which  made 
the  duke's  mistress  laugh  so  much  that  she  vowed  that  the  abbe 
should  have  a  bishopric  on  his  return  ;  for  with  such  store  of 
wisdom,  look  you,  my  son,  was  the  world  governed  in  those  days. 

The  count  and  his  offspring  meanwhile  conversed  with 
some  cordiality.  The  former  informed  the  latter  of  all  the 
diseases  to  which  he  was  subject,  his  manner  of  curing  them, 
his  great  consideration  as  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria; 
how  he  wore  his  court  suits,  and  of  a  particular  powder  which 
he  had  invented  for  the  hair  ;  how  when  he  was  seventeen  he 
had  run  away  with  a  canoness,  egad!  who  was  afterward  locked 
up  in  a  convent  and  grew  to  be  sixteen  stone  in  weight  ;  how 
he  remembered  the  time  when  ladies  did  not  wear  patches ; 
and  how  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  boxed  his  ears  when  he 
was  so  high  because  he  wanted  to  kiss  her. 

All  these  important  anecdotes  took  some  time  in  the  telling, 
and  were  accompanied  by  many  profound  remarks,  such  as, 
*  I  can't  abide  garlic,  nor  white  wine,  stap  me  !  nor  sauerkraut, 
though  his  highness  eats  half  a  bushel  per  day.  I  ate  it  the 
first  time  at  court ;  but  when  they  brought  it  me  a  second  time, 
I  refused — refused,  split  me  and  grill  me  if  I  didn't!  Everybody 
stared  ;  his  highness  looked  as  fierce  as  a  Turk  ;  and  that 
infernal  Krahwinkel  (my  dear,  I  did  for  him  afterward) — that 
cursed  Krahwinkel,  I  say,  looked  as  pleased  as  possible,  and 
whispered  to  Countess  Fritsch, "  Blitzchen  Frau  Grafinn,"  says 
he  :  "  it's  all  over  with  Galgenstein."  What  did  I  do  ?  I  had 
the  entreey  and  demanded  it.  "  Altesse,"  says  I,  falling  on  my 
knees,  "  I  ate  no  kraut  at  dinner  to-day.  You  remarked  it : 
I  saw  your  highness  remark  it." 
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* "  I  did,  M.  le  Compte,"  said  his  highness  gravely. 

*  I  had  almost  tears  in  my  eyes  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
come  to  a  resolution,  you  know.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  speak  with 
deep  grief  to  your  highness,  who  are  my  benefactor,  my  friend, 
my  father;  but  of  this  I  am  resolved,  I  will  never  eat  sauer- 
kraut MORE  ;  it  don't  agree  with  me.  After  being  laid  up  for 
four  weeks  by  the  last  dish  of  sauerkraut  of  which  I  partook,  I 
niay  say  with  confidence — it  donH  agree  with  me.  By  impairing 
my  health  it  impairs  my  intellect,  and  weakens  my  strength  ; 
and  both  I  would  keep  for  your  highness'  service." 

*  "  Tut,  tut !  "  said  his  highness.  "  Tut,  tut,  tut !  "  Those 
were  his  very  words. 

*  "  Give  me  my  sword  or  my  pen,"  said  I.  "  Give  me  my 
sword  or  my  pen,  and  with  these  Maximilian  de  Galgenstein  is 
ready  to  serve  you  ;  but  sure — sure,  a  great  prince  will  pity  the 
weak  health  of  a  faithful  subject,  wlio  does  not  know  how  to  eat 
sauerkraut?"  His  highness  was  walking  about  the  room  ;  I 
was  still  on  my  knees,  and  stretched  forward  my  hand  to  seize 
his  coat. 

*  "  Geht  zum  Teufel,  sir,"  said  he  in  a  loud  voice  (it  means 
"  Go  to  the  deuce,"  my  dear) — "  Geht  zum  Teufel,  and  eat  what 
you  like  !  "  With  this  he  went  out  of  the  room  abruptly,  leav- 
ing in  my  hand  one  of  his  buttons,  which  I  keep  to  this  day. 
As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  amazed  by  his  great  goodness  and 
bounty,  I  sobbed  aloud — cried  like  a  child  '  (the  count's  eyes 
filled  and  winked  at  the  very  recollection),  *  and  when  I  went 
back  into  the  card  room,  stepping  up  to  Krahwinkel,  "  Count," 
says  I,  "  who  looks  foolish  now  ?  "     Hey  there.  La  Rose,  give 

me  the  diamond Yes,  that  was  the  very  pun  I  made,  and 

very  good  it  was  thought.  "  Krahwinkel,"  says  T,  "  who  looks 
foolish  noio  .^"  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  was  never  at  a  court 
day  asked  to  eat  sauerkraut — never. 

*  Hey  there.  La  Rose  !  Bring  me  that  diamond  snuffbox 
in  the  drawer  of  my  secretaire^''  and  the  snuffbox  was  brought. 
*Look  at  it,  my  dear,'  said  the  count,  *for  I  saw  you  seemed 
to  doubt.  There  is  the  button — the  very  one  that  came  off  his 
grace's  coat. 

Mr.  Billings  received  it,  and  twisted  it  about  with  a  stupid 
air.  The  story  had  quite  mystified  him  ;  for  he  did  not  dare 
yet  to  think  his  father  was  a  fool — his  respect  for  the  aristoc- 
racy prevented  him. 

When  the  count's  communications  had  ceased,  which  they 
did  as  soon  as  the  story  of  the  sauerkraut  was  finished,  a 
silence  of  some  minutes  ensued.     Mr.  Billings  was  trying  to 
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comprehend  the  circumstances  above  narrated  ;  his  lordship 
was  exhausted  ;  the  chaplain  had  quitted  the  room  directly  the 
word  sauerkraut  was  mentioned — he  knew  what  was  coming. 
His  lordship  looked  for  some  time  at  his  son,  who  returned 
the  gaze  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  *  Well,'  said  the  count 
— *  well,  sir  ?  What  are  you  sitting  there  for  ?  If  you  have 
nothing  to  say,  sir,  you  had  better  go.  I  had  you  here  to 
amuse  rae — split  me — and  not  to  sit  there  staring  ! ' 
Mr.  Billings  rose  in  a  fury. 

*  Hark  ye,  my  lad,'  said  the  count,  *  tell  La  Rose  to  give 
thee  five  guineas,  and,  ah — come  again  some  morning.  A  nice, 
well-grown  young  lad,'  mused  the  count  as  Master  Tommy 
walked  wondering  out  of  the  apartment  ;  *  a  pretty  fellow 
enough,  and  intelligent  too.' 

*  Well,  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  my  father,'  thought  Mr.  Billings 
as  he  walked  out,  having  received  the  sum  offered  to  him. 
And  he  immediately  went  to  call  upon  his  friend  Polly  Briggs, 
from  whom  he  had  separated  in  the  morning. 

What  was  the  result  of  their  interview  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  the  progress  of  this  history.  Having  made  her,  however, 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  visit  to  his  father,  he  went 
to  his  mother's,  and  related  to  her  all  that  had  occurred. 

Poor  thing,  she  was  very  differently  interested  in  the  issue 
of  it! 

CHAPTER  X. 

SHOWING    HOW    GALGENSTEIN    AND    MRS.  CAT    RECOGNIZE    EACB 

OTHER     IN    MARYLEBONE    GARDENS AND    HOW     THE     COUNT 

DRIVES    HER    HOME    IN    HIS    CARRIAGE. 

About  a  month  after  the  touching  conversation  above  re 
lated  there  was  given,  at  Marylebone  Gardens,  a  grand  con 
cert  and  entertainment,  at  which  the  celebrated  Mme 
Amenaide,  a  dancer  of  the  theater  at  Paris,  was  to  perform 
under  the  patronage  of  several  English  and  foreign  noblemen 
among  whom  was  his  Excellency  the  Bava:^lau  Envoy.  Mme 
Amenaide  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  maUresse  en  titre  of 
the  M.  de  Galgenstein,  who  had  her  a  great  bargain  from 
the  Duke  de  Rohan-Chabot  at  Paris. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  a  great  and  learned  display 
here,  otherwise  the  costumes  of  the  company  assembled  at  this 
fete  might  afford  scope  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  pages  of  fine 
writing ;  and  we  might  give,  if  need  were,  specimens  of  the  very 
songs  and  music  sung  on  the  occasion.  Does  not  the  Burney 
collection  of  music  at  the  British  Museum  afford  one  an  ample 
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store  of  songs  from  which  to  choose  ?  Are  there  not  the  mem- 
oirs of  Colley  Gibber?  those  of  Mrs.  Clark,  the  daughter  of 
Colley  ?  Is  there  not  Congreve  and  Farquhar — nay,  and  at  a 
pinch  the  *  Dramatic  Biography,'  or  even  the  Spectator,  from 
which  the  observant  genius  might  borrow  passages,  and  con- 
struct pretty  antiquarian  figments  ?  Leave  we  tliese  trifles  to 
meaner  souls  !  Our  business  is  not  with  tlie  breeches  and 
periwigs,  with  the  hoops  and  patches,  but  with  the  divine  hearts 
of  men,  and  the  passions  which  agitate  them.  What  need, 
therefore,  have  we  to  say  that  on  this  evening,  after  the  danc- 
ing, the  music,  and  the  fireworks,  M.  de  Galgenstein  felt 
the  strange  and  welcome  pangs  of  appetite,  and  was  picking 
a  cold  chicken,  with  an  accompaniment  of  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne— when  he  was  led  to  remark  that  a  very  handsome, 
plump  little  person,  in  a  gorgeous  stiff  damask  gown  and  petti- 
coat, was  sauntering  up  and  down  the  walk  running  opposite 
his  supping  place,  and  bestowing  continual  glances  toward  his 
Excellency.  The  lady,  whoever  she  was,  was  in  a  mask,  such 
as  ladies  of  high  and  low  fashion  wore  at  public  places  in  those 
days,  and  had  a  male  companion.  He  was  a  lad  of  only  seven- 
teen, marvelously  well  dressed — indeed,  no  other  than  the 
count's  own  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Billings,  who  had  at  length  re- 
ceived from  liis  mother  the  silver-hilted  sword,  and  the  wig, 
which  that  affectionate  parent  had  promised  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
interview  that  has  been  described  in  the  former  chapter,  Mr. 
Billings  had  several  times  had  occasion  to  wait  on  his  father  ; 
but  though  he  had,  according  to  her  wishes,  frequently  alluded 
to  the  existence  of  his  mother,  the  count  had  never  at  any  time 
expressed  the  slightest  wish  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  that 
lady,  who,  if  she  had  seen  him,  had  only  seen  him  by  stealth. 

The  fact  is  that  after  Billings  had  related  to  her  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  first  meeting  with  his  Excellency,  which  ended, 
like  many  of  the  latter  visits,  in  nothing  at  all,  Mrs.  Hayes 
had  found  some  pressing  business,  which  continually  took  her 
to  Whitehall,  and  had  been  prowling  from  day  to  day  about 
M.  de  Galgenstein's  lodgings.  Four  or  five  times  in  the 
week,  as  his  Excellency  stepped  into  his  coach,  he  might  have 
remarked,  had  he  chosen,  a  woman  in  a  black  hood,  who  was 
looking  most  eagerly  into  his  eyes  ;  but  those  eyes  had  long 
since  left  off  the  practice  of  observing  ;  and  Madam  Catherine's 
visits  had  so  far  gone  for  nothing. 

On  this  night,  however,  inspired  by  gayety  and  drink,  the 
count  had  been  amazingly  stricken  by  the  gait  and  ogling  of 
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the  lady  in  the  mask.  Tlie  Rev.  O'FIaherty,  wlio  was 
with  him,  and  liad  observed  the  figure  in  the  black  cloak,  rec- 
ognized, or  thought  he  recognized,  her.  *  It  is  the  woman 
who  dogs  your  Excellency  every  day,'  said  he.  *  She  is  with 
that  tailor  lad  who  loves  to  see  people  hanged — your  Excel- 
lency's son,  I  mean.'  And  he  was  just  about  to  warn  the 
count  of  a  conspiracy  evidently  made  against  him,  and  that 
the  son  had  brought,  most  likely,  the  mother  to  play  her  arts 
upon  him — he  was  just  about,  I  say,  to  show  to  the  count  the 
folly  and  danger  of  renewing  an  old  liaison  with  a  woman 
such  as  he  had  described  Mrs.  Cat  to  be,  when  his  Excellency, 
starting  up,  and  interrupting  his  ghostly  adviser  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  sentence,  said,  *  Egad,  I'abbe,  you  are  right — 
it  is  my  son,  and  a  mighty  smart-looking  creature  with  him. 
Hey  !  Mr.  WhatVyour-name — Tom,  you  rogue,  don't  you 
know  your  own  father?'  And  so  saying,  and  cocking  his 
beaver  on  one  side,  M.  de  Galgenstein  strutted  jauntily  after 
Mr.  Billings  and  the  lady. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  count  had  formally  recognized 
his  son. 

*  Tom,  you  rogue,'  stopped  at  this,  and  the  count  came  up. 
He  had  a  white  velvet  suit,  covered  over  with  stars  and  orders, 
a  neat  modest  wig  and  bag,  and  peach-colored  silk  stockings 
with  silver  clasps.  The  lady  in  the  mask  gave  a  start  as  his 
Excellency  came  forward.  *  Law,  mother,  don't  squeege  so,' 
said  Tom.  The  poor  woman  was  trembling  in  every  limb  ; 
but  she  had  presence  of  mind  to  *  squeege  '  Tom  a  great  deal 
harder  ;  and  the  latter  took  the  hint,  I  suppose,  and  was  silent. 

The  splendid  count  came  up.  Ye  gods,  how  his  embroidery 
glittered  in  the  lamps  !  What  a  royal  exhalation  of  musk  and 
bergamot  came  from  his  wig,  his  handkerchief,  and  his  grand 
lace  ruffles  and  frills  !  A  broad  yellow  ribbon  passed  across 
his  breast,  and  ended  at  his  hip  in  a  shining  diamond  cross — a 
diamond  cross,  and  a  diamond  sword-hilt !  Was  anything  ever 
seen  so  beautiful  ?  And  might  not  a  poor  woman  tremble 
when  such  a  noble  creature  drew  near  to  her,  and  deigned,  from 
the  height  of  his  rank  and  splendor,  to  look  down  upon  her  ? 
As  Jove  came  down  to  Semele  in  state,  in  his  habits  of  cere- 
mony, with  all  the  grand  cordons  of  his  orders  blazing  about 
his  imperial  person — thus  dazzling,  magnificent,  triumphant, 
the  great  Galgenstein  descended  toward  Mrs.  Catherine.  Her 
cheeks  glowed  red  hot  under  her  coy  velvet  mask,  her  heart 
thumped  against  the  whalebone  prison  of  her  stays.  What  a 
delicious  storm  of  vanity  was  raging  in  her  bosom  !     What  a 
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rush  of  long-pent  recollections  burst  forth  at  the  sound  of  that 
enchanting  voice  ! 

As  you  wind  up  a  hundred-guinea  chronometer  with  a  two- 
penny watch  key — as  by  means  of  a  dirty  wooden  plug  you  set 
all  the  waters  of  Versailles  a  raging  and  splashing  and  storm- 
ing— in  like  manner,  and  by  like  humble  agents,  were  Mrs. 
Catherine's  tumultuous  passions  set  going.  The  count,  we 
have  said,  slipped  up  to  his  son,  and  merely  saying,  *  How  do, 
Tom  ?  'cut  the  young  gentleman  altogether,  and  passing  round 
to  the  lady's  side,  said,  *  Madam,  'tis  a  charming  evening — 
egad  it  is  ! '  She  almost  fainted  ;  it  was  the  old  voice.  There 
he  was,  after  seventeen  years,  once  more  at  her  side  ! 

Now  I  know  what  I  could  have  done.  I  can  turn  out  a 
quotation  from  Sophocles  (by  looking  to  the  index)  as  well  as 
another ;  I  can  throw  off  a  bit  of  fine  writing  too,  with  passions, 
similes,  and  a  moral  at  the  end.  What,  pray,  is  the  last  sen- 
tence but  one  but  the  very  finest  writing?  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, I  had  made  Maximilian,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of 
Catherine,  look  up  toward  the  clouds  and  exclaim,  in  the  words 
of  the  voluptuous  Cornelius  Nepos, 

'Aevaoi  vci^eAai 

'Api^w/biev  iftavepai 

Apoatpav  ^vm^iv  eiayriroi,  k,  t.  A. 

Or  suppose,  again,  I  had  said,  in  a  style  still  more  popular  : 
The  count  advanced  toward  the  maiden.  They  both  were 
mute  for  a  while  ;  and  only  the  beating  of  her  heart  inter- 
rupted that  thrilling  and  passionate  silence.  Ah,  what  years 
of  buried  joys  and  fears,  hopes  and  disappointments,  arose  from 
their  graves  in  the  far  past,  and  in  those  brief  moments  flitted 
before  the  united  ones  !  How  sad  was  that  delicious  retro- 
spect, and  oh,  how  sweet  !  The  tears  that  rolled  down  the 
cheeks  of  each  were  bubbles  from  the  choked  and  moss-grown 
wells  of  youth  ;  the  sigh  that  heaved  each  bosom  had  some  lurk- 
ing odors  in  it — memories  of  the  fragrance  of  boyhood,  echoes 
of  the  hymns  of  the  young  heart !  Thus  is  it  ever — for  these 
blessed  recollections  the  soul  always  hasaplace;  andwhilecrime 
perishes,  and  sorrow  is  forgotten,  the  beautiful  alone  is  eternal. 
*0h,  golden  legends,  written  in  the  skies  ! '  mused  de  Gal- 
genstein, '  ye  shine  as  ye  did  in  the  olden  days  !  We  change, 
but  ye  speak  ever  the  same  language.  Gazing  in  your  abysmal 
depths,  the  feeble  ratioci ' 

There,  now,   are  six  columns  *  of  the   best    writing  to  be 

♦  There  were  six  columnp,  as  mentioned  by  the  accurate  Mr.  Solomons  ;  but  we  have 
withdrawn  two  pages  and  three-quarters,  because,  although  our  correspondent  has  been 
excessively  eloquent,  according  to  custom,  we  were  anxious  to  come  to  the  facts  of 
the  story, 

Mr.  Solomons,  by  sending  to  our  office,  may  have  the  canceled  passages— O.  Y. 
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found  in  this  or  any  other  book.  Galgenstein  lias  quoted 
Euripides  thrice,  Plato  once,  Lycophron  nine  times,  besides 
extracts  from  the  Latin  syntax  and  the  minor  Greek  poets. 
Catherine's  passionate  erabreathings  are  of  the  most  fashion- 
able order  ;  and  I  call  upon  the  ingenious  critic  of  the  X. 
newspaper  to  say  whether  they  do  not  possess  the  real  impress 
of  the  giants  of  the  olden  time — the  real  Platonic  smack,  in  a 
word.  Not  that  I  want  in  the  least  to  show  off  ;  but  it  is  as 
well,  every  now  and  then,  to  show  the  public  what  one  can  do. 
Instead,  however,  of  all  this  rant  and  nonsense,  how  much 
finer  is  the  speech  that  the  count  really  did  make  ?  ^  It  is  a 
very  fine  evening — egad  it  is  ! '  The  *  egad  '  did  the  whole  ; 
Mrs.  Cat  was  as  much  in  love  with  him  now  as  ever  she  had 
been  ;  and,  gathering  up  all  her  energies,  she  said,  '  It  is 
dreadful  hot  too,  I  think,'  and  with  this  she  made  a  courtesy. 

*  Stifling,  split  me  ! '  added  his  Excellency.  *  What  do  you 
say,  madam,  to  a  rest  in  an  arbor,  and  a  drink  of  something  cool?' 

*  Sir  ! '  said  the  lady,  drawing  back. 

*  Oh,  a  drink — a  drink  by  all  means,' exclaimed  Mr.  Billings, 

who  was  troubled  with  a  perpetual  thirst.     '  Come,  mo 

Mrs.    Jones,  I  mean  ;  you're  fond  of  a  glass  of  cool  punch, 
you  know  ;  and  the  rum  here  is  prime,  I  can  tell  you.' 

The  lady  in  the  mask  consented  with  some  difiiculty  to  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Billings,  and  was  led  by  the  two  gentlemen 
into  an  arbor,  where  she  was  seated  between  them  ;  and  some 
wax  candles  being  lighted,  punch  was  brought. 

She  drank  one  or  two  glasses  very  eagerly,  and  so  did  her 
two  companions  ;  although  it  was  evident  to  see,  from  the 
flushed  looks  of  both  of  them,  that  they  had  little  need  of 
any  such  stimulus.  The  count,  in  the  midst  of  his  champagne, 
it  must  be  said,  had  been  amazingly  stricken  and  scandalized 
by  the  appearance  of  such  a  youth  as  Billings  in  a  public 
place  with  a  lady  under  his  arm.  He  was,  the  reader  will 
therefore  understand,  in  the  moral  stage  of  liquor  ;  and  when 
he  issufed  out  it  was  not  merely  with  the  intention  of  examin- 
ing Mr.  Billings'  female  companion,  but  of  administering  to 
him  some  sound  correction  for  venturing,  at  his  early  period 
of  life,  to  form  any  such  acquaintance.  On  joining  Billings 
his  Excellency's  first  step  was  naturally  to  examine  the  lady. 
After  they  had  been  sitting  for  a  while  over  their  punch  he 
bethought  him  of  his  original  purpose,  and  began  to  address 
a  number  of  remarks  to  his  son. 

We  have  already  given  some  specimens  of  M.  de  Galgen- 
stein's    sober  conversation  ;    and  it    is   hardly  necessary  to 
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trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  reports  of  his  speeches. 
They  were  intolerably  stupid  and  dull ;  as  egotistical  as  his 
morning  lecture  had  been,  and  a  hundred  times  more  rambling 
and  prosy.  If  Cat  had  been  in  the  possession  of  her  sober 
senses  she  would  have  seen  in  five  minutes  that  her  ancient 
lover  was  a  ninny,  and  have  left  him  with  scorn  ;  but  she  was 
under  the  charm  of  old  recollections,  and  the  sound  of  that 
silly  voice  was  to  her  magical.  As  for  Mr.  Billings,  he  allowed 
his  Excellency  to  continue  his  prattle  ;  only  frowning,  yawn- 
ing, cursing  occasionally,  but  drinking  continually. 

So  the  count  descanted  at  length  upon  the  enormity  of 
young  Billings'  early  liaisons ;  and  then  he  told  his  own,  in 
tlie  year  four,  with  a  burgomaster's  daughter  at  Ratisbon, 
when  he  was  in  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  service — then  after 
Blenheim,  when  he  had  come  over  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, when  a  physician's  wife  at  Bonn  poisoned  herself  for 
him,  etc.,  etc.;  of  a  piece  with  the  story  of  the  canoness, 
which  has  been  recorded  before.  All  the  tales  were  true. 
A  clever,  ugly  man  every  now  and  then  is  successful  with  the 
ladies  ;  but  a  handsome  fool  is  irresistible.  Mrs.  Cat  listened 
and  listened.  Good  Heavens,  she  had  heard  all  these  tales 
before,  and  recollected  the  place  and  the  time — how  she  was 
hemming  a  handkerchief  for  Max,  who  came  round  and 
kissed  her,  vowing  that  the  physician's  wife  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  her — how  he  was  tired,  and  lying  on  the  sofa,  just 
come  home  from  shooting.  How  handsome  he  looked  ! 
Cat  thought  he  was  only  the  handsomer  now  ;  and  looked 
more  grave  and  thoughtful,  the  dear  fellow  ! 

The  garden  was  filled  with  a  vast  deal  of  company  of  all 
kinds,  and  parties  were  passing  every  moment  before  the  arbor 
where  our  trio  sat.  About  half  an  hour  after  his  Excellency 
had  quitted  his  own  box  and  party  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Flaherty 
came  discreetly  round  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  his  dip- 
lomatical  chef.  The  lady  in  the  mask  was  listening  with  all 
her  might ;  Mr.  Billings  was  drawing  figures  on  the  table 
with  punch  ;  and  the  count  talking  incessantly.  The  father 
confessor  listened  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  with  something 
resembling  an  oath,  walked  away  to  the  entry  of  the  gardens, 
where  his  Excellency's  gilt  coach,  with  three  footmen,  was 
waiting  to  carry  him  back  to  London.  *  Get  me  a  chair, 
Joseph,'  said  his  reverence,  who  infinitely  preferred  a  seat 
gratis  in  the  coach.  '  That  fool,'  muttered  he,  *  will  not  move 
for  this  hour.'  The  reverend  gentleman  knew  that,  when  the 
count  was  on  the  subject  of  the  physician's  wife,  his  dis*. 
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courses  were  intolerably  long  ;  and  took  upon  himself,  there- 
fore, to  disappear,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  count's  party, 
who  procured  other  conveyances,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

After  this  quiet  shadow  had  passed  before  the  count's  box 
many  groups  of  persons  passed  and  repassed  ;  and  among  them 
was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Polly  Briggs,  to  whom  we  have  been 
already  introduced.  Mrs.  Polly  was  in  company  with  one  or 
two  other  ladies,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  with 
large  shoulders  and  calves,  a  fierce  cock  to  his  hat,  and  a 
shabby  genteel  air.  His  name  was  Mr.  Moffat,  and  his  present 
occupation  was  that  of  doorkeeper  at  a  gambling  house  in 
Covent  Garden,  where,  though  he  saw  many  thousands  pass 
daily  under  his  eyes,  his  own  salary  amounted  to  no  more  tlian 
f  our-and-sixpence  weekly — a  sum  quite  insuflScieut  to  maintain 
him  in  the  rank  which  he  held. 

Mr.  Moffat  had,  however,  received  some  funds — amounting, 
indeed,  to  a  matter  of  twelve  guineas — within  the  last  month, 
and  was  treating  Mrs.  Briggs  very  generously  to  the  concert. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  twelve  guineas 
had  come  out  of  Mrs.  Polly's  own  pocket,  who,  in  return,  had 
received  them  from  Mr.  Billings.  And  as  the  reader  may 
remember  that,  on  the  day  of  Tommy's  first  interview  with  his 
father,  he  had  previously  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Briggs,  having 
under  his  arm  a  pair  of  breeches,  which  Mrs.  Briggs  coveted — 
he  should  now  be  informed  that  she  desired  these  breeches, 
not  for  pincushions,  but  for  Mr.  Moffat,  who  had  long  been  in 
want  of  a  pair. 

Having  thus  episodically  narrated  Mr.  Moffat's  history,  let 
us  state  that  he,  his  lady,  and  their  friends  passed  before  the 
count's  arbor,  joining  in  a  melodious  chorus  to  a  song  which 
one  of  the  society,  an  actor  of  Betterton's,  was  singing  : 

'Tie  my  will,  when  I'm  dead,  that  no  tear  shall  be  shed. 

No  '  Hie  jacet '  be  graved  on  my  stone  ; 
But  pour  o'er  my  ashes  a  bottle  of  red. 

And  say  a  good  fellow  is  gone, 
My  brave  boys  ! 

And  say  a  good  fellow  is  gone. 

*My  brave  boys'  was  given  with  vast  emphasis  by  the 
party,  Mr.  Moffat  growling  it  in  a  rich  bass,  and  Mrs.  Briggs 
in  a  soaring  treble.  As  to  the  notes,  when  quavering  up  to  the 
skies,  they  excited  various  emotions  among  the  people  in  the 
gardens.  *  Silence  them  blackguards  ! '  shouted  a  barber, 
who  was  taking  a  pint  of  small-beer  along  with  his  lad} . 
*  Stop  that  there  infernal  screeching  !  '  said  a  couple  of  ladies, 
who  were  sipping  ratafia  in  company  with  two  pretty  fellows. 
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*  Dang  it,  it's  Polly  ! '  said  Mr.  Tom  Billings,  bolting  out 
of  the  box,  and  rushing  toward  the  sweet-voiced  Mrs.  Briggs. 
When  he  reached  her,  which  he  did  quickly,  and  made  his 
arrival  known  by  tipping  Mrs.  Briggs  slightly  on  the  waist, 
and  suddenly  bouncing  down  before  her  and  her  friend,  both 
of  the  latter  drew  back  somewhat  startled. 

*  Law,  Mr.  Billings  ! '  says  Mrs.  Polly  rather  coolly,  *  is  it 
you  ?     Who  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ? ' 

*  Who's  this  here  young  feller  ?  '  says  towering  Mr.  MofFat 
with  his  bass  voice. 

*  It's  Mr.  Billings,  cousin,  a  friend  of  mine,'  said  Mrs.  Polly 
beseechingly. 

*  Oh,  cousin,  if  it's  a  friend  of  yours,  he  should  know  better 
how  to  conduct  himself,  that's  all.  Har  you  a  dancing  master, 
young  feller,  that  you  cut  them  there  capers  before  gentle- 
men ? '  growled  Mr.  Moffat,  who  hated  Mr.  Billings  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  he  lived  upon  him. 

*  Dancing  master  be  hanged  ! '  said  Mr.  Billings  with  be- 
coming spirit ;  *  if  you  call  me  dancing  master  I'll  pull  your 
nose.' 

*  What  ! '  roared  Mr.  Moffat,  *  pull  my  nose  ?  My  nose  ! 
I'll  tell  you  what,  my  lad,  if  you  durst  move  me,  I'll  cut  your 
throat,  curse  me  ! ' 

*  Oh,  Moffy — cousin,  I  mean — 'tis  a  shame  to  treat  the  poor 
boy  so.  Go  away.  Tommy  ;  do  go  away  ;  my  cousin's  in 
liquor,'  whimpered  Madam  Briggs,  who  really  thought  that 
the  great  doorkeeper  would  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

*  Tommy  ! '  said  Mr.  Moffat,  frowning  horribly  ;  *  Tommy 

to  me  too  ?     Dog,  get  out  of  my  ssss '     Sight  was  the  word 

which  Mr.  Moffat  intended  to  utter  ;  but  he  was  interrupted  ; 
for,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends  and  himself,  Mr.  Bil- 
lings did  actually  make  a  spring  at  the  monster's  nose,  and 
caught  it  so  firmly  that  the  latter  could  not  finish  his  sentence. 

The  operation  was  performed  with  amazing  celerity  ;  and, 
liaving  concluded  it,  Mr.  Billings  sprung  back,  and  whisked 
from  out  its  sheath  that  new  silver-hilted  sword  which  his 
mamma  had  given  him.  *  Nom%'  said  he  with  a  fierce  kind  of 
calmness,  *  now  for  the  throat-cutting,  cousin  ;  I'm  your  man  ! ' 

How  the  brawl  might  have  ended  no  one  can  say  had  the 
tw^o  gentlemen  actually  crossed  swords  ;  but  Mrs.  Polly,  with 
a  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  restored  peace  by  exclaiming, 
*  Hush,  hush  !  the  beaks,  the  beaks  ! '  Upon  which,  with  one 
common  instinct,  the  whole  party  made  a  rusli  for  the  garden 
gates,  and  disappeared  into  the  fields.     Mrs.   Briggs  knew 
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her  company  ;  there  was  something  in  the  very  name  of  a 
constable  which  sent  them  all  a  flying. 

After  running  a  reasonable  time  Mr.  Billings  stopped.  But 
the  great  Moffat  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  Polly  Briggs  had 
likewise  vanished.  Then  Tom  bethought  him  that  he  would 
go  back  to  his  mother,  but  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  gardens, 
was  refused  admittance,  as  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  his  pocket. 

*  I've  left,'  says  Tommy,  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  gentle- 
man, *some  friends  in  the  gardens.  I'm  with  his  Excellency 
the  Bavarian  Henvy. 

*Then  youhadbetter  go  away  with  him,'  said  the  gate  people. 

*But  I  tell  you  I  left  him  there,  in  the  grand  circle,  with  a 
lady  ;  and,  what's  more,  in  the  dark  walk  I  have  left  a  silver- 
hilted  sword.' 

*0h,  my  lord,  I'll  go  and  tell  him,  then,'  cried  one  of  the 
porters,  *  if  you  will  wait.' 

Mr.  Billings  seated  himself  on  a  post  near  the  gate,  and 
there  consented  to  remain  until  thereturn  of  his  messenger.  The 
latter  went  straight  to  the  dark  walk,  and  found  the  sword,  sure 
enough.  But  instead  of  returning  it  to  its  owner  this  discour- 
teous knight  broke  the  tranchant  blade  at  the  hilt,  and  flinging 
the  steel  away,  pocketed  the  baser  silver  metal,  and  lurked  off 
by  the  private  door  consecrated  to  the  waiters  and  fiddlers. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Billings  waited  and  waited.  And 
what  was  the  conversation  of  his  worthy  parents  inside  the 
garden  ?  I  cannot  say,  but  one  of  the  waiters  declared  that 
he  had  served  the  great  foreign  count  with  two  bowls  of  rack 
punch  and  some  biscuits  in  No.  3  ;  that  in  the  box  with  him 
were  first  a  young  gentleman,  who  went  away,  and  a  lady, 
splendidly  dressed  and  masked  ;  that  when  the  lady  and  his 
lordship  were  alone  she  edged  away  to  the  further  end  of  th6 
table,  and  they  had  much  talk  ;  that  at  last  when  his  grace 
had  pressed  her  very  much,  she  took  off  her  mask  and  said, 

*  Don't  you  know  me  now,  Max  ?  '  that  he  cried  out,  *  My  own 
Catherine,  thou  art  more  beautiful  than  ever  ! '  and  wanted  to 
kneel  down  and  vow  eternal  love  to  her  ;  but  she  begged  him 
not  to  do  so  in  a  place  where  all  the  world  would  see  ;  that 
then  his  highness  paid,  and  they  left  the  gardens,  the  lady 
putting  on  her  mask  again. 

When  they  issued  from  the  gardens,  *  Ho  !  Joseph  La  Rose, 
my  coach  ! '  shouted  his  Excellency  in  rather  a  husky  voice  ; 
and  the  men  who  had  been  waiting  came  up  with  the  carriage. 
A  young  gentleman,  who  was  dozing  on  one  of  the  posts  at 
the  entry,  woke  up  suddenly  at  the  blaze  of  the  torches  and 
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the  noise  of  the  footmen.  The  count  gave  his  arm  to  the  lady 
in  the  mask,  who  slipped  in  ;  and  he  was  whispering  La  Rose, 
when  the  lad  who  had  been  sleeping  hit  his  Excellency  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  *I  say,  count,  you  can  give  me  a  cast  home 
too,'  and  jumped  into  the  coach. 

When  Catherine  saw  her  son  she  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  and  kissed  him  with  a  burst  of  hysterical  tears,  of  which 
Mr.  Billings  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning.  The 
count  joined  them,  looking  not  a  little  disconcerted  ;  and  the 
pair  were  landed  at  their  own  door,  where  stood  Mr.  Hayes 
in  his  nightcap,  ready  to  receive  them,  astounded  at  the 
splendor  of  the  equipage  in  which  his  wife  returned  to  him. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

OF    SOME     DOMESTIC    QUARRELS,    AND    THE     CONSEQUENCE 
THEREOF. 

An  ingenious  magazine  writer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Brock  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  compared  the  latter  gen- 
tleman's conduct  in  battle,  when  he 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed, 

To  fainting  squadrons  lent  the  timely  aid  ; 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage- 
Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  I  say,  compared  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  an  angel,  who  is  sent  by  divine  command  to  chastise  a  guilty 

people : 

And  pleased  his  Master's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

The  four  first  of  these  novel  lines  touch  off  the  duke's  disposi- 
tion and  genius  to  a  tittle.  He  had  a  love  for  such  scenes  of 
strife  ;  in  the  midst  of  them  his  spirit  rose  calm  and  supreme, 
soaring  (like  an  angel  or  not,  but  anyway  the  compliment  is 
a  very  pretty  one)  on  the  battle  clouds  majestic,  and  causing 
to  ebb  or  to  flow  the  mighty  tide  of  war. 

But  as  this  famous  simile  might  apply  with  equal  propriety 
to  a  bad  angel  as  to  a  good  one,  it  may  in  like  manner  be  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  small  quarrels  as  well  as  great — a  little 
family  squabble,  in  which  two  or  three  people  are  engaged,  as 
well  as  a  vast  national  dispute,  argued  on  each  side  by  the 
roaring  throats  of  five  hundred  angry  cannon.  The  poet 
means,  in  fact,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  an  immense 
genius  for  mischief. 

Our  friend  Brock,  or  Wood  (whose  actions  we  love  to  illus- 
trate by  the  very  handsomest  similes),  possessed  this  genius 
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in  common  with  his  grace  ;  and  was  never  so  happy,  or  seen 
to  so  much  advantage,  as  wlien  he  was  employed  in  setting 
people  by  the  ears.  His  spirits,  usually  dull,  then  rose  into 
the  utmost  gayety  and  good  humor.  When  the  doubtful 
battle  flagged  he  by  his  art  would  instantly  restore  it.  When, 
for  instance,  Tom's  repulsed  battalions  of  rhetoric  fled  from 
Ids  mamma's  fire,  a  few  words  of  apt  sneer  or  encouragement 
on  Wood's  part  would  bring  the  fight  round  again  ;  or  when 
Mr.  Hayes'  fainting  squadrons  of  abuse  broke  upon  the  stub- 
born squares  of  Tom's  bristling  obstinacy,  it  was  Wood's 
delight  to  rally  the  former  and  bring  him  once  more  to  the 
charge.  A  great  share  had  this  man  in  making  those  bad 
people  worse.  Many  fierce  words  and  bad  passions,  many 
falsehoods  and  knaveries  on  Tom's  part,  much  bitterness, 
scorn,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Hayes  and  Catherine,  might 
be  attributed  to  this  hoary  old  tempter,  whose  joy  and  occu- 
pation it  was  to  raise  and  direct  the  domestic  storms  and 
whirlwinds  of  the  family  of  which  he  was  a  member.  And 
do  not  let  us  be  accused  of  an  undue  propensity  to  use  sound- 
ing words  because  we  compare  three  scoundrels  in  the  Tyburn 
Road  to  so  many  armies,  and  Mr.  Wood  to  a  mighty  field 
marshal.  My  dear  sir,  when  you  have  well  studied  the  world — 
how  supremely  great  the  meanest  thing  in  this  world  is,  and 
how  infinitely  mean  the  greatest — I  am  mistaken  if  you  do 
not  make  a  strange  and  proper  jumble  of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  the  lofty  and  the  low.  I  have  looked  at  the  world, 
for  my  part,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  know  not 
which  is  which. 

Well,  then,  on  the  night  when  Mrs.  Hayes,  as  recorded  by 
us,  had  been  to  the  Marylebone  Gardens,  Mr.  Wood  had  found 
the  sincerest  enjoyment  in  plying  her  husband  with  drink,  so 
that,  when  Catherine  arrived  at  home,  Mr.  Hayes  came  for- 
ward to  meet  her  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  was  not 
only  surly,  but  drunk.  Tom  stepped  out  of  the  coach  first, 
and  Hayes  asked  him,  with  an  oath,  where  he  had  been.  The 
oath  Mr.  Billings  sternly  flung  back  again  (with  another  in  its 
company),  and  at  the  same  time  refused  to  give  his  stepfather 
any  sort  of  answer  to  his  query. 

*The  old  man  is  drunk,  mother,'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  as 
he  handed  that  lady  out  of  the  coach  (before  leaving  which 
she  had  to  withdraw  her  hand  rather  violently  from  the  grasp 
of  the  count,  who  was  inside).  Hayes  instantly  showed  the 
correctness  of  his  surmise  by  slamming  the  door  courageously 
in  Tom's  face  when  he  attempted  to  enter  the  house  with  his 
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mother.  And  when  Mrs.  Catherine  remonstrated,  according 
to  lier  wont,  in  a  very  angry  and  supercilious  tone,  Mr.  Hayes 
replied  with  equal  haughtiness,  and  a  regular  quarrel  ensued. 

People  were  accustomed  in  those  days  to  use  much  more 
simple  and  expressive  terms  of  language  than  are  now  thought 
polite  ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give,  in  this  present  year 
1840,  the  exact  words  of  reproach  which  passed  between 
Hayes  and  his  wife  in  1726.  Mr.  Wood  sat  near,  laughing  his 
sides  out.  Mr.  Hayes  swore  that  his  wife  should  not  go  abroad 
to  tea  gardens  in  search  of  vile  Popish  noblemen,  to  which 
Mrs.  Hayes  replied  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  pitiful,  lying,  sneak- 
ing cur,  and  that  she  would  go  where  she  pleased.  Mr.  Hayes 
rejoined  that  if  she  said  much  more  he  would  take  a  stick  to 
her.  Mr.  Wood  whispered,  'And  serve  her  right.'  Mrs. 
Hayes  thereupon  swore  she  had  stood  his  cowardly  blows  once 
or  twice  before,  but  that  if  ever  he  did  so  again  as  sure  as  she 
was  born  she  would  stab  him.  Mr.  Wood  said,  *  Curse  me,  but 
I  like  her  spirit.' 

Mr.  Hayes  took  another  line  of  argument,  and  said,  *  The 
neighbors  would  talk,  madam.' 

*  Aye,  that  they  will,  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Wood. 

*  Then  let  them,'  said  Catherine.  *  What  do  we  care  about 
the  neighbors?  Didn't  the  neighbors  talk  when  you  sent 
Widow  Wilkins  to  jail  ?  Didn't  the  neighbors  talk  when  you 
levied  on  poor  old  Thomson?  You  didn't  mind  then^  Mr.  Hayes.' 

*  Business,  ma'am,  is  business  ;  and  if  I  did  distrain  on 
Thomson,  and  lock  up  Wilkins,  I  think  you  knew  about  it  as 
much  as  I.' 

*  I'faith,  I  believe  you're  a  pair,'  said  Mr.  Wood. 

*Pray,  sir,  keep  your  tongue  to  yourself.  Your  opinion 
isn't  asked  anyhow — no,  nor  your  company  wanted  neither,' 
cried  Mrs.  Catherine  with  proper  spirit. 

At  which  remark  Mr.  Wood  only  whistled. 

*  I  have  asked  this  here  gentleman  to  pass  this  evening  along 
with  me.     We've  been  drinking  together,  ma'am.' 

*  That  we  have,'  said  Mr.  Wood,  looking  at  Mrs.  Cat  with 
the  most  perfect  good  humor. 

*  I  say,  ma'am,  that  we've  been  a-drinking  together  ;  and 
when  we've  been  a-drinking  together  I  say  that  a  man  is  my 
friend.  Dr.  Wood  is  my  friend,  madam — the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wood.  We've  passed  the  evening  in  company,  talking  about 
politics,  madam — politics  and  riddle-iddle-igion.  We've  not 
been  flaunting  in  tea  gardens  and  ogling  the  men.' 

*  It's  a  lie  ! '    shrieked  Mrs.  Hayes.      *  I  went  with  Tom— 
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you  know  I  did  ;  the  boy  wouldn't  let  me  rest  till  I  promised 
to  go.' 

'  Hang  him,  I  hate  him,'  said  Mr.  Hayes  ;  *  he's  always  in 
my  way.' 

*  He's  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
being  I  care  a  pin  for,'  said  Catherine. 

*He's  an  impudent,  idle,  good-for-nothing  scoundrel,  and  I 
hope  to  see  hira  hanged  ! '  shouted  Mr.  Hayes.  '  And  pray, 
madam,  whose  carriage  was  that  as  you  came  home  in  ?  I 
warrant  you  paid  something  for  the  ride — ha,  ha  ! ' 

*  Another  lie  ! '  screamed  Cat,  and  clutched  liold  of  a  supper 
knife.  *  Say  it  again,  John  Hayes,  and,  by ,  I'll  do  for  you.' 

*Do  for  me?  Hang  me,'  said  Mr.  Hayes,  flourishing  a 
stick,  and  perfectly  pot-valiant,  *  do  you  think  I  care  for  a 
bastard  and  a ' 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  woman  ran  at  him 
like  a  savage,  knife  in  hand.  He  bounded  back,  flinging  his 
arms  about  wildly,  and  struck  her  with  his  staff  sharply  across 
the  forehead.  The  woman  went  down  instantly.  A  lucky 
blow  was  it  for  Hayes  and  her  ;  it  saved  him  from  death,  per- 
haps, and  her  from  murder. 

All  this  scene — a  very  important  one  of  our  drama — might 
have  been  described  at  much  greater  length  ;  but,  in  truth,  tlie 
author  has  a  natural  horror  of  dwelling  too  long  upon  such 
hideous  spectacles  ;  nor  would  the  reader  be  much  edified  by 
a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  what  took  place.  The  quar- 
rel, however,  though  not  more  violent  than  many  that  had 
previously  taken  place  between  Hayes  and  his  wife,  was  about 
to  cause  vast  changes  in  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  pair. 

Hayes  was  at  the  first  moment  of  his  victory  very  much 
alarmed  ;  he  feared  that  he  had  killed  the  woman  ;  and  Wood 
started  up  rather  anxiously  too,  with  the  same  fancy.  But 
she  soon  began  to  recover.  Water  was  brought,  her  head  was 
raised  and  bound  up,  and  in  a  short  time  Mrs.  Catherine  gave 
vent  to  a  copious  fit  of  tears,  whicli  relieved  her  somewhat. 
These  did  not  affect  Hayes  much — they  rather  pleased  him, 
for  he  saw  he  had  got  the  better  ;  and  although  Cat  fiercely 
turned  upon  him  when  he  made  some  small  attempt  toward 
reconciliation,  he  did  not  heed  her  anger,  but  smiled  and 
winked  in  a  self-satisfied  way  at  Wood.  The  coward  was  quite 
proudof  his  victory ;  andfindingCatherineasleep,orapparently 
so,  when  he  followed  her  to  bed,  speedil}^  gave  himself  up  to 
slumber  too,  and  had  some  pleasant  dreams  to  his  portion. 

Mr.  Wood  also  went  sniggering  and  happy  upstairs  to  his 
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chamber.  The  quarrel  had  been  a  real  treat  to  him  ;  it  excited 
the  old  man — tickled  him  into  good  humor  ;  and  he  promised 
himself  a  rare  continuation  of  the  fun  when  Tom  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute.  As 
for  his  Excellency  the  Count,  the  ride  from  Marylebone  Gar- 
dens, and  a  tender  squeeze  of  the  hand  which  Catherine  per- 
mitted to  him  on  parting,  had  so  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
nobleman,  that  after  sleeping  for  nine  hours,  and  taking  his 
chocolate  as  usual  the  next  morning,  he  actually  delayed  to 
read  the  newspaper,  and  kept  waiting  a  toy  shop  lady  from 
Cornhill  (with  the  sweetest  bargain  of  mechlin  lace)  in  order 
to  discourse  to  his  chaplain  on  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Hayes. 

She,  poor  thing,  never  closed  her  lids  except  when  she 
would  have  had  Mr.  Hayes  imagine  that  she  slumbered,  but 
lay  beside  him,  tossing  and  tumbling,  with  hot  eyes  wide  open, 
and  heart  thumping,  and  pulse  of  110,  and  heard  the  heavy 
hours  tolling ;  and  at  last  the  day  came  peering,  haggard, 
through  the  window  curtains,  and  found  her  still  wakeful  and 
wretched. 

Mrs.  Hayes  had  never  been,  as  we  have  seen,  especially 
fond  of  her  lord  ;  but  now,  as  the  day  made  visible  to  her  the 
sleeping  figure  and  countenance  of  that  gentleman,  she  looked 
at  him  with  a  contempt  and  loathing  such  as  she  had  never 
felt  even  in  all  the  years  of  her  wedded  life.  Mr.  Hayes  was 
snoring  profoundly  ;  by  his  bedside,  on  his  ledger,  stood  a 
large,  greasy  tin  candlestick,  containing  a  lank  tallow  candle, 
turned  down  in  the  shaft,  and  in  the  lower  part  his  keys,  purse, 
and  tobacco  pipe  ;  his  feet  were  huddled  up  in  his  greasy, 
threadbare  clothes  ;  his  head  and  half  his  sallow  face  muffled 
up  in  a  red  woolen  nightcap  ;  his  beard  was  of  several  days' 
growth  ;  his  mouth  was  wide  open,  and  he  was  snoring  pro- 
foundly ;  on  a  more  despicable  little  creature  the  sun  never 
shone.  And  to  this  sordid  wretch  was  Catherine  united  for- 
ever. What  a  pretty  rascal  history  might  be  read  in  yonder 
greasy  daybook,  which  never  left  the  miser ! — he  never  read 
in  any  other.  Of  what  a  treasure  were  yonder  keys  and  purse 
the  keepers  !  Not  a  shilling  they  guarded  but  was  picked  from 
the  pocket  of  necessity,  plundered  from  needy  wantonness,  or 
pitilessly  squeezed  from  starvation.  *  A  fool,  a  miser,  and  a 
coward  !  Why  was  I  bound  to  this  wretch  ? '  thought  Cath- 
erine— *  I  who  am  high-spirited  and  beautiful  (did  not  he  tell 
me  so  ?)  ;  I  who,  born  a  beggar,  have  raised  myself  to  compe- 
tence, and  might  have  mounted — who  knows  whither? — if 
cursed  Fortune  had  not  balked  me  I ' 
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As  Mrs.  Cat  did  not  utter  these  sentiments,  but  only  thought 
thera,  we  have  a  right  to  clothe  her  thoughts  in  tlie  genteelest 
possible  language  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  have  done 
so.  If  the  reader  examines  Mrs.  Hayes'  train  of  reasoning 
he  will  not,  we  should  think,  fail  to  perceive  how  ingeniously 
she  managed  to  fix  all  the  wrong  upon  her  husband,  and  yet 
to  twist  out  some  consolatory  arguments  for  her  own  vanity. 
This  perverse  argumentation  we  have  all  of  us,  no  doubt,  em- 
ployed in  our  time.  How  often  have  we — we  poets,  politi- 
cians, philosophers,  family-men — found  charming  excuses  for 
our  own  rascalities  in  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  the  world 
about  us  ;  how  loudly  have  we  abused  the  times  and  our 
neighbors  !  All  this  devil's  logic  did  Mrs.  Catherine,  lying 
wakeful  in  her  bed  on  the  night  of  the  Marylebone  fete,  exert 
in  gloomy  triumph. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
just  than  Mrs.  Hayes'  sense  of  her  husband's  scoundrelism  and 
meanness  ;  for  if  we  have  not  proved  these  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  we  have  proved  nothing.  Mrs.  Cat  had  a  shrewd, 
observing  mind  ;  and  if  she  wanted  for  proofs  against  Hayes 
she  had  but  to  look  before  and  about  her  to  find  them.  This 
amiable  pair  were  lying  in  a  large  walnut  bed,  with  faded  silk 
furniture,  which  had  been  taken  from  under  a  respectable  old 
invalid  widow,  who  had  become  security  for  a  prodigal  son  ; 
the  room  was  hung  round  with  an  antique  tapestry  (represent- 
ing Rebecca  at  the  Well,  Bathsheba  Bathing,  Judith  and 
Holof ernes,  and  other  subjects  from  Holy  Writ)  which  had 
been  many  score  times  sold  for  fifty  pounds,  and  bought  back 
by  Mr.  Hayes  for  two,  in  those  accommodating  bargains  which 
he  made  with  young  gentlemen,  who  received  fifty  pounds  of 
money  and  fifty  of  tapestry  in  consideration  of  their  hundred- 
pound  bills.  Against  this  tapestry,  and  just  cutting  off  Holo- 
fernes'  head,  stood  an  enormous  ominous  black  clock,  the  spoil 
of  some  other  usurious  transaction.  Some  chairs,  and  a  dis- 
mal old  black  cabinet,  completed  the  furniture  of  this  apart- 
ment :  it  wanted  but  a  ghost  to  render  its  gloom  complete. 

Mrs.  Hayes  sat  up  in  the  bed  sternly  regarding  her  husband. 
There  is,  be  sure,  a  strong  magnetic  influence  in  wakeful  eyes 
80  examining  a  sleeping  person  (do  not  you,  as  a  boy,  remem- 
ber waking  of  bright  summer  mornings  and  finding  your 
mother  looking  over  you  ?  Had  not  the  gaze  of  her  tender  eyes 
stolen  into  your  senses  long  before  you  woke,  and  cast  over 
your  slumbering  spirit  a  sweet  spell  of  peace  and  love  and 
fresh  springing  joy  ?).     Some  such  influence  had  Catherine's 
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looks  upon  her  husband,  for,  as  he  slept  under  them,  the  man 
began  to  writhe  about  uneasily,  and  to  burrow  his  head  in  the 
pillow,  and  to  utter  quick,  strange  moans  and  cries,  such  as 
have  often  jarred  one's  ear  while  watching  at  the  bed  of  the 
feverish  sleeper.  It  was  just  upon  six,  and  presently  the  clock 
began  to  utter  those  dismal  grinding  sounds,  which  issue  from 
clocks  at  such  periods,  and  which  sound  like  the  death  rattle 
of  the  departing  hour.  Then  the  bell  struck  the  knell  of  it  ; 
and  with  this  Mr.  Hayes  awoke,  and  looked  up,  and  saw  Cath- 
erine gazing  at  him. 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant,  and  Catherine  turned  away, 
burning  red,  and  looking  as  if  she  had  been  caught  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

A  kind  of  blank  terror  seized  upon  old  Hayes'  soul  :  a  hor- 
rible icy  fear,  and  presentiment  of  coming  evil ;  and  yet  the 
woman  had  but  looked  at  him.  He  thought  rapidly  over  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  night,  the  quarrel,  and  the  end  of  it. 
He  had  often  struck  her  before  when  angry,  and  heaped  all 
kinds  of  bitter  words  upon  her  ;  but  in  the  morning  she  bore 
no  malice,  and  the  previous  quarrel  was  forgotten,  or  at  least 
passed  over.  Why  should  the  last  night's  dispute  not  have 
the  same  end  ?     Hayes  calculated  all  this,  and  tried  to  smile. 

*  I  hope  we're  friends.  Cat  ? '  said  he.  *  You  know  I  was  in 
liquor  last  night,  and  sadly  put  out  by  the  loss  of  that  fifty 
pound.     Tliey'll  ruin  me,  dear — I  know  they  will.' 

Mrs.  Hayes  did  not  answer. 

*  I  should  like  to  see  the  country  again,  dear,'  said  he  in  his 
most  wheedling  way.  *  I've  a  mind,  do  you  know,  to  call  in 
all  our  money  ?  It's  you  who've  made  every  farthing  of  it, 
that's  sure  ;  and  it's  a  matter  of  two  thousand  pounds  by  this 
time.  Suppose  we  go  into  Warwickshire,  Cat,  and  buy  a  farm, 
and  live  genteel.  Shouldn't  you  like  to  live  a  lady  in  your 
own  country  again  ?  How  they'd  stare  at  Birmingham  !  hey, 
Cat?' 

And  with  this  Mr.  Hayes  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would 
seize  his  wife's  hand,  but  she  flung  his  back  again. 

*  Coward  ! '  said  she,  *  you  want  liquor  to  give  you  courage, 
and  then  you've  only  heart  enough  to  strike  women.' 

*  It  was  only  in  self-defense,  my  dear,'  said  Hayes,  whose 
courage  was  all  gone.     *  You  tried,  you  know,  to — to ' 

*  To  stab  you  ;  and  I  wish  I  had  ! '  said  Mrs.  Hayes,  setting 
her  teeth,  and  glaring  at  him  like  a  demon  ;  and  so  saying  she 
sprung  out  of  bed.  There  was  a  great  stain  of  blood  on  her 
pillow.     *  Look  at  it,'  said  she.     '  That  blood's  of  your  shed- 
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ding  ! '  and  at  tliis  Hayes  fairly  began  to  weep,  so  utterly  down- 
cast and  frightened  was  the  miserable  man.  The  wretch's  tears 
only  inspired  his  wife  with  a  still  greater  rage  and  loathing  ; 
she  cared  not  so  much  for  the  blow,  but  she  hated  the  man  : 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  tied  forever — forever  !  The  bar 
between  her  and  wealth,  happiness,  love,  rank  perhaps.  '  If  I 
were  free,'  thought  Mrs.  Hayes  (the  thought  had  been  sitting 
at  her  pillow  all  niglit,  and  whispering  ceaselessly  into  her  ear) 
— *  if  I  were  free,  Max  would  marry  me  ;  I  know  he  would — 
he  said  so  yesterday  ! ' 

As  if  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  old  Wood  seemed  to  read  all 
this  woman's  thoughts  ;  for  he  said  that  day,  with  a  sneer,  that 
he  would  wager  she  was  thinking  how  much  better  it  would  be 
to  be  a  count's  lady  than  a  poor  miser's  wife.  *  And  faith,' 
said  he,  *a  count  and  a  chariot  and  six  is  better  than  an  old 
skinflint  with  a  cudgel.'  And  then  he  asked  her  if  her  head 
was  better,  and  supposed  that  she  was  used  to  beating  ;  and 
cut  sundry  other  jokes,  which  made  the  poor  wretch's  wounds 
of  mind  and  body  feel  a  thousand  times  sorer. 

Tom,  too,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  dispute,  and  swore 
his  accustomed  vengeance  against  his  stepfather.  Such  feel- 
ings Wood,  with  a  dexterous  malice,  would  never  let  rest  ;  it 
was  his  joy,  at  first  quite  a  disinterested  one,  to  goad  Catherine 
and  to  frighten  Hayes,  though,  in  truth,  that  unfortunate 
creature  had  no  occasion  for  incitements  from  without  to  keep 
up  the  dreadful  state  of  terror  and  depression  into  which  he 
had  fallen. 

For  from  the  morning  after  the  quarrel  the  horrible  words 
and  looks  of  Catherine  never  left  Hayes'  memory  ;  but  a  cold 
fear  followed  him — a  dreadful  prescience.  He  strove  to  over- 
come this  fate  as  a  coward  would — to  kneel  to  it  for  compassion 
— to  coax  and  wheedle  it  into  forgiveness.  He  was  slavishly 
gentle  to  Catherine,  and  bore  her  fierce  taunts  with  mean  resig- 
nation. He  trembled  before  young  Billings,  who  was  now 
established  in  the  house  (his  mother  said  to  protect  her  against 
the  violence  of  her  husband),  and  suifered  his  brutal  language 
and  conduct  without  venturing  to  resist. 

The  young  man  and  his  mother  lorded  over  the  house  ; 
Hayes  hardly  dared  to  speak  in  their  presence  ;  seldom  sat 
with  the  family  except  at  meals,  but  slipped  away  to  his 
chamber  (he  slept  apart  now  from  his  wife)  or  passed  the  even- 
ing at  the  public  house,  where  he  was  constrained  to  drink — 
to  spend  some  of  his  beloved  sixpences  for  drink  ! 

And  of  course  the  neighbors  began  to  say,  *  John  Hayes 
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neglects  his  wife.'  '  He  tyrannizes  over  her,  and  beats  her.' 
*  Always  at  the  public  house,  leaving  an  honest  woman  alone 
at  home  ! ' 

The  unfortunate  wretch  did  not  hate  his  wife.  He  was 
used  to  her — fond  of  her  as  much  as  he  could  be  fond — sighed 
to  be  friends  with  her  again — repeatedly  would  creep  whim- 
pering to  Wood's  room,  when  the  latter  was  alone,  and  beg  him 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  They  were  reconciled,  as  much 
as  ever  they  could  be.  The  woman  looked  at  him,  thought 
what  she  might  be  but  for  him,  and  scorned  and  loathed  him 
with  a  feeling  that  almost  amounted  to  insanity.  What  nights 
she  lay  awake,  weeping  and  cursing  herself  and  him  !  His 
humility  and  beseeching  looks  only  made  him  more  despicable 
and  hateful  to  her. 

If  Hayes  did  not  hate  the  mother,  however,  he  hated  the 
boy — hated  and  feared  him  dreadfully.  He  would  have  poi- 
soned him  if  he  had  had  the  courage  ;  but  he  dared  not  :  he 
dared  not  even  look  at  him  as  he  sat  there,  the  master  of  the 
house,  in  insolent  triumph.  O  God  !  how  the  lad's  brutal 
laughter  rung  in  Hayes'  ears  ;  and  how  the  stare  of  his  fierce, 
bold  black  eyes  pursued  him  !  Of  a  truth,  if  Mr.  Wood 
loved  mischief,  as  he  did,  honestly  and  purely  for  mischief's 
sake,  he  had  enough  here.  There  was  mean  malice  and  fierce 
scorn  and  black  revenge  and  sinful  desire  boiling  up  in  the 
hearts  of  these  wretched  people,  enough  to  content  Mr.  Wood's 
great  master  himself. 

Hayes'  business,  as  we  have  said,  was  nominally  that  of  a 
carpenter  ;  but  since,  for  the  last  few  years,  he  had  added  to  it 
that  of  a  lender  of  money,  the  carpenter's  trade  had  been 
neglected  altogether  for  one  so  much  more  profitable.  Mrs. 
Haj^es  had  exerted  herself,  with  much  benefit  to  her  husband, 
in  his  usurious  business.  She  was  a  resolute,  clear-sighted, 
keen  woman,  that  did  not  love  money,  but  loved  to  be  rich 
and  push  her  way  in  the  world.  She  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  trade  now,  however,  and  told  her  husband  to 
manage  it  himself.  She  felt  that  she  was  separated  from  him 
forever,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  consider  her  inter- 
ests as  connected  with  his  own. 

The  man  was  well  fitted  for  the  creeping  and  niggling  of 
his  dastardly  trade  ;  and  gathered  his  moneys,  and  busied  him- 
self with  his  lawyer,  and  acted  as  his  own  bookkeeper  and 
clerk,  not  without  satisfaction.  His  wife's  speculations,  when 
they  worked  in  concert,  used  often  to  frighten  him.  He  never 
sent  out  his  capital  without  a  pang,  and  only  because  he  dared 
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not  question  her  superior  judgment  and  will.  He  began  now 
to  lend  no  more  ;  he  could  not  let  the  money  out  of  his  sight. 
His  sole  pleasure  was  to  creep  up  into  liis  room,  and  count  and 
recount  it.  When  Billings  came  into  the  liouse  Hayes  had 
taken  a  room  next  to  tliat  of  Wood.  It  was  a  protection  to 
him  ;  for  Wood  would  often  rebuke  the  lad  for  using  Hayes  ill ; 
and  both  Catherine  and  Tom  treated  the  old  man  with  defer- 
ence. 

At  last — it  was  after  he  had  collected  a  good  deal  of  his 
money — Hayes  began  to  reason  with  himself,  *  Why  should  I 
stay — stay  to  be  insulted  by  that  boy,  or  murdered  by  him? 
He  is  ready  for  any  crime.'  He  determined  to  fly.  He  would 
send  Catherine  money  every  year.  No — she  had  the  furniture  ; 
let  her  let  lodgings — that  would  support  her.  He  would  go, 
and  live  away  abroad  in  some  cheap  place — away  from  that 
boy  and  his  horrible  threats.  The  idea  of  freedom  was  agree- 
able to  the  poor  wretch  ;  and  he  began  to  wind  up  his  affairs 
as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Hayes  would  now  allow  no  one  to  make  his  bed  or  enter 
his  room  ;  and  Wood  could  hear  him  through  the  panels  fidget- 
ing perpetually  to  and  fro,  opening  and  shutting  of  chests,  and 
clinking  of  coin.  At  the  least  sound  he  would  start  up,  and 
would  go  to  Billings'  door  and  listen.  Wood  used  to  hear  him 
creeping  through  the  passages,  and  returning  stealthily  to  his 
own  chamber. 

One  day  the  woman  and  her  son  had  been  angrily  taunting 
him  in  the  presence  of  a  neighbor.  The  neighbor  retired  soon  ; 
and  Hayes,  who  had  gone  with  him  to  the  door,  heard,  on  re- 
turning, the  voice  of  Wood  in  the  parlor.  The  old  man  laughed 
in  his  usual  saturnine  way,  and  said,  *  Have  a  care,  Mrs.  Cat ; 
for  if  Hayes  were  to  die  suddenly,  by  the  laws,  the  neighbors 
would  accuse  thee  of  his  death.' 

Hayes  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  *  He  too  is  in  the 
plot,'  thought  he.  *They  are  all  leagued  against  me  ;  they 
will  kill  me  ;  they  are  only  biding  their  time.'  Fear  seized  him, 
and  he  thought  of  flying  that  instant  and  leaving  all ;  and  he 
stole  into  his  room  and  gathered  his  money  together.  But  only 
a  half  of  it  was  there  ;  in  a  few  weeks  all  would  have  come  in. 
He  had  not  the  heart  to  go.  But  that  night  Wood  heard  Hayes 
pause  at  his  door  before  he  went  to  listen  at  Mrs.  Catherine's. 
*  What  is  the  man  thinking  of  ?  '  said  Wood.  *  He  is  gather- 
ing his  money  together.  Has  he  a  hoard  yonder  unknown  to 
us  all?' 

Wood  thought  he  would  watch  him.     There  was  a  closet 
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between  the  two  rooms  ;  Wood  bored  a  hole  in  the  panel,  and 
peeped  through.  Hayes  had  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  four  or 
five  little  bags  before  him  on  the  table.  One  of  these  he  opened 
and  placed,  one  by  one,  five-and-twenty  guineas  into  it.  Such 
a  sum  had  been  due  tliat  day — Catherine  spoke  of  it  only  in 
the  morning  ;  for  the  debtor's  name  had  by  chance  been  men- 
tioned in  the  conversation.  Hayes  commonly  kept  but  a  few 
guineas  in  the  house.  For  what  was  he  amassing  all  these  ? 
The  next  day  Wood  asked  for  change  for  a  twenty-pound  bill. 
Hayes  said  he  had  but  three  guineas.  And  when  asked  by 
Catherine  where  the  money  was  that  was  paid  the  day  before, 
said  that  it  was  at  the  banker's.  *  The  man  is  going  to  fly,' 
said  Wood ;  *  that  is  sure  ;  if  he  does  I  know  him — he  will 
leave  his  wife  without  a  shilling.' 

He  watched  him  for  several  days  regularly;  two  or  three 
more  bags  were  added  to  the  former  number.  *  They  are 
pretty  things,  guineas,'  thought  Wood,  *  and  tell  no  tales,  like 
bank  bills.'  And  he  thought  over  the  days  when  he  and  Mac- 
shane  used  to  ride  abroad  in  search  of  them. 

I  don't  know  what  thoughts  entered  into  Mr.  Wood's  brain  ; 
but  the  next  day,  after  seeing  young  Billings,  to  whom  he 
actually  made  a  present  of  a  guinea,  that  young  man,  in  con- 
versing with  his  mother,  said,  *  Do  you  know,  mother,  that  if 
you  were  free,  and  married  the  count,  I  should  be  a  lord  ?  It's 
the  German  law,  Mr.  Wood  says  ;  and  you  know  he  was  in 
them  countries  with  Marlborough.' 

*  Aye,  that  he  would,'  said  Mr.  Wood,  *  in  Germany  ;  but 
Germany  isn't  England  ;  and  it's  no  use  talking  of  such  things.' 

*  Hush,  child,'  said  Mrs.  Hayes  quite  eagerly  ;  *  how  can 
/marry  the  count?  Besides,  aint  I  married,  and  isn't  he  too 
great  a  lord  for  me  ? ' 

*  Too  great  a  lord  ?  Not  a  whit,  mother.  If  it  wasn't  for 
Hayes  I  might  be  a  lord  now.  He  gave  me  five  guineas  only 
last  week  ;  but  curse  the  skinflint  who  never  will  part  with  a 
shilling.' 

*  It's  not  so  bad  as  his  striking  your  mother,  Tom.  I  had 
ray  stick  up,  and  was  ready  to  fell  him  t'other  night,'  added 
Mr,  Wood.  And  herewith  he  smiled,  and  looked  steadily  in 
Mrs.  Catherine's  face.  She  dared  not  look  again  ;  but  she  felt 
that  the  old  man  knew  a  secret  that  she  had  been  trying  to  hide 
from  herself.  Fool !  he  knew  it ;  and  Hayes  knew  it  dimly  ; 
and  never,  never,  since  that  day  of  the  gala,  had  it  left  her, 
sleeping  or  waking.  When  Hayes,  in  his  fear,  had  proposed 
to  sleep  away  from  her,  she  started  with  joy  ;  she  had  been 
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afraid  that  she  might  talk  in  her  sleep,  and  so  let  slip  her  hor- 
rible confession. 

Old  Wood  knew  all  her  history  since  the  period  of  the 
Marylebone  fete.  He  had  wormed  it  out  of  her  day  by  day  ; 
he  liad  counseled  her  how  to  act  ;  warned  her  not  to  yield  ;  to 
procure,  at  least,  a  certain  provision  for  her  son,  and  a  hand- 
some settlement  for  herself,  if  she  determined  on  quitting  her 
husband.  The  old  man  looked  on  the  business  in  a  proper 
philosophical  light,  told  her  bluntly  that  he  saw  she  was  bent 
upon  going  off  with  the  count,  and  bade  her  take  precautions, 
else  she  might  be  left  as  she  had  been  before. 

Catherine  denied  all  these  charges  ;  but  she  saw  the  count 
daily,  notwithstanding,  and  took  all  the  measures  which  Wood 
had  recommended  to  her.  They  were  very  prudent  ones. 
Galgenstein  grew  hourly  more  in  love  ;  never  had  he  felt  such 
a  flame  ;  not  in  the  best  days  of  his  youth  ;  not  for  the  fairest 
princess,  countess,  or  actress  from  Vienna  to  Paris. 

At  length — it  was  the  night  after  he  had  seen  Hayes  count- 
ing his  money  bags — old  Wood  spoke  to  Mrs.  Hayes  very 
seriously.  *  That  husband  of  yours.  Cat,'  said  he,  *  meditates 
some  treason  ;  aye,  and  fancies  we  are  about  such.  He  listens 
nightly  at  your  door  and  at  mine  ;  he  is  going  to  leave  you,  be 
sure  on't ;  and  if  he  leaves  you  he  leaves  you  to  starve.' 

*  I  can  be  rich  elsewhere,'  said  Mrs.  Cat. 
'What,  with  Max?' 

*  Aye,  with  Max  ;  and  why  not  ? '  said  Mrs.  Hayes. 

*  Why  not,  fool  !  Do  you  recollect  Birmingham  ?  Do  you 
think  that  Galgenstein,  wh*o  is  so  tender  now  because  he  hasrCt 
won  you,  will  be  faithful  because  he  has  f  Psha,  woman,  men 
are  not  made  so  !  Don't  go  to  him  until  you  are  sure  ;  if  you 
were  a  widow,  now,  he  would  marry  you  ;  but  never  leave 
yourself  at  his  mercy  ;  if  you  were  to  leave  your  husband  to 
go  to  him  he  would  desert  you  in  a  fortnight.' 

She  might  have  been  a  countess  !  she  knew  she  might,  but 
for  this  cursed  barrier  between  her  and  her  fortune.  Wood 
knew  what  she  was  thinking  of,  and  smiled  grimly. 

*  Besides,'  he  continued,  '  remember  Tom.  As  sure  as  you 
leave   Hayes  without   some   security   from   Max,   the   boy's 

ruined  ;  he  who  might  be  a  lord  if  his  mother  had  but 

Psha  !  never  mind  ;  that  boy  will  go  on  the  road  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Wood.  He's  a  Turpin  cock  in  his  eye,  my  dear — a 
regular  Tyburn  look.  He  knows  too  many  of  that  sort  already, 
and  is  too  fond  of  a  bottle  and  a  girl  to  resist  and  be  honest 
when  it  comes  to  a  pinch.' 
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'It's  all  true,'  said  Mrs.  Hayes.  *  Tom's  a  mettlesome 
fellow,  and  would  no  more  mind  a  ride  on  Hounslow  Heath 
than  he  does  a  walk  now  in  the  Mall.' 

*Do  you  want  him  hanged,  my  dear  ? '  said  Wood. 

*Ah,  doctor!' 

*It  is  a  pit}^,  and  that's  sure,'  concluded  Mr.  Wood,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  closing  this  interesting  con- 
versation. *  It  is  a  pity  that  that  old  skinflint  should  be  in  the 
way  of  both  your  fortunes ;  and  he  about  to  fling  you  over 
too  ! ' 

Mrs.  Catherine  retired  musing,  as  Mr.  Billings  had  previously 
done  ;  a  sweet  smile  of  contentment  lighted  up  the  venerable 
features  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  he  walked  abroad  into  the  streets 
as  happy  a  fellow  as  any  in  London. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

TREATS  OP  LOVE,  AND  PREPARES  FOR  DEATH. 

And  to  begin  this  chapter  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
a  part  of  a  letter  from  M.  I'Abbe  O'Flaherty  to  Mme.  la 
Comtesse  de  X.  at  Paris  :  wj 

Madam  :  The  little  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  who  hath  come  '  hither  to  take  a  turn  'Iti 
England,'  as  I  see  by  the  post  of  this  morning,  hath  brought  me  a  charming  pacqiiet 
from  your  ladyship's  hands,  which  ought  to  render  a  reasonable  man  happy  ;  but,  afae  ! 
makes  your  slave  miserable.  I  think  of  dear  Paris  (and  something  more  dear  than  all 
Paris,  of  which,  madam,  I  may  not  venture  to  speak  further)— I  think  of  dear  Paris, 
and  find  myself  in  this  dismal  VUehall,  where,  when  the  fog  clears  up,  I  can  catch  a 

flimpse  of  muddy  Thames,  and  of  that  fatal  palace  which  the  kings  of  England  have 
een  obliged  to  exchange  for  your  noble  castle  of  St.  Germains,  that  stands  so  stately 
by  silver  Seine.  Truly  no  bad  bargain.  For  my  part  I  would  give  my  grand  ambassa- 
dorial saloons,  hangings,  gildings,  feasts,  valets,  ambassadors,  and  all,  for  a  bicoqut  in 
eight  of  the  Thuilleries'  towers,  or  my  little  cell  in  the  Irlandois. 

My  last  sheets  have  given  you  a  pretty  notion  of  our  ambassador's  public  doings  ; 
now  for  a  pretty  piece  of  private  scandal  respecting  that  great  man.  Figure  to  yourself, 
madam,  his  Excellency  is  in  love  ;  actually  in  love,  talking  day  and  night  about  a  cer- 
tain fair  one  whom  he  hath  picked  out  of  a  gutter  ;  who  is  well  nigh  forty  years  old  ; 
who  was  his  mistress  when  he  was  in  England  a  captain  of  dragoons,  some  sixty,  seventy, 
or  a  hundred  years  since  ;  who  hath  had  a  son  by  him,  moreover,  a  sprightly  lad,  ap- 
prentice to  a  tailor  of  eminence  that  has  the  honor  of  making  his  Excellency's  breeches. 
Since  one  fatal  night  when  he  met  this  fair  creature  at  a  certain  place  of  publique 
resort  called  Marylebone  Gardens,  our  Cyrus  hath  been  an  altered  creature.  Love  hath 
mastered  this  brainless  ambassador,  and  his  antics  afford  me  food  for  perpetual  mirth. 
He  sits  now  opposite  to  me  at  a  table  inditing  a  letter  to  his  Catherine,  and  copying  it 
from— what  do  you  think  ?— from  the  '  Grand  Cyrus.'  '  I  swear,  madam,  that  my  happi- 
ness would  be  to  offer  you  this  hand,  as  I  have  my  heart  long  ago,  and  1  beg  you  to  bear 
in  mind  this  declaration.'  1  have  just  dictated  to  him  the  above  tender  words  :  for  our 
envoy,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  not  strong  at  writing  or  thinking. 

The  fair  Catherine,  I  must  tell  you,  is  no  less  than  a  carpenter's  wife,  a  well-to-do 
bourgeois,  living  at  the  Tyburn  or  Gallows  Road.  She  found  out  her  ancient  lover 
very  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  hath  a  marvelous  hankering  to  be  a  count's  lady.  A 
pretty  little  creature  is  this  Madam  Catherine.  Billets,  breakfasts,  pretty  walks,  pres^ 
ents  of  silks  and  satins,  pass  daily  between  the  pair  ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  lady  is  as 
virtuous  as  Diana  and  hath  resisted  all  my  count's  cajoleries  hitherto.  The  poor  fel- 
low toJd  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  believed  he  should  have  carried  her  by  storm 
on  the  very  first  night  of  their  meeting  but  that  her  son  stepped  into  the  way  ;  and  he 
or  somebody  else  hath  been  in  the  way  ever  since.  Madam  will  never  appear  alone.  I 
believe  it  is  this  wondrous  chastity  of  the  lady  that  has  elicited  this  wondrous  constancy 
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of  the  gentleman.  She  ie  holding  out  for  a  settlement ;  who  knows  if  not  for  a  mar< 
riage  f  Her  husband,  she  says,  is  ailing,  her  lover  is  fool  enough,  and  she  herself  cou> 
ducts  her  negotiations,  as  I  must  honestly  own,  with  a  pretty  notion  of  diplomacy. 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  letter  that 
directly  affects  tliis  history.  The  rest  contains  some  scandal 
concerning  greater  personages  about  the  court,  a  great  share 
of  abuse  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  a  pretty  description  of 
a  boxing  match  at  Mr.  Figg's  amphitheater  in  Oxford  Road, 
where  John  Wells  of  Edmund  Bury  (as  by  the  papers  may  be 
seen),  master  of  the  noble  science  of  self-defense,  did  engage 
with  Edward  Sutton  of  Gravesend,  master  of  the  said  science  ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

N.  B.  [adds  the  father,  in  a  postscript]— M.  Figue  g[ive8  a  hat  to  be  cudgeled  for 
before  the  master  mount ;  and  the  whole  of  this  fashionable  information  hath  been 
given  me  by  monseigneur's  son,  M.  Billings,  garcon-tailleur.  Chevalier  de  Qalgenstein. 

Mr.  Billings  was,  in  fact,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  ambas- 
sador's house,  to  whose  presence  he,  by  a  general  order,  was 
always  admitted.  As  for  the  connection  between  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine and  her  former  admirer,  the  abba's  history  of  it  is  per- 
fectly correct ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  wretched  woman, 
whose  tale  now  begins  to  wear  a  darker  hue,  was,  in  anything 
but  souly  faithless  to  her  husband.  But  she  hated  him,  longed 
to  leave  him,  and  loved  another  ;  the  end  was  coming  quickly, 
and  every  one  of  our  unknowing  actors  and  actresses  were  to 
be  implicated,  more  or  less,  in  the  catastrophe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Cat  had  followed  pretty  closely  the 
injunctions  of  Mr.  Wood  in  regard  to  her  dealings  with  the 
count,  who  grew  more  heartstricken  and  tender  daily,  as  the 
completion  of  his  wishes  was  delayed,  and  his  desires  goaded 
by  contradiction.  The  abbe  has  quoted  one  portion  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  him  ;  here  is  the  entire  performance,  extracted, 
as  the  holy  father  said,  chiefly  from  the  romance  of  the  *  Grand 
Cyrus '  : 

Unhappy  Mazimiliak  nnto  unjust  Catherina. 

Madam  :  It  must  needs  be  that  I  love  yon  better  than  any  ever  did,  since,  notwith- 
standing your  injustice  in  calling  me  perfidious,  I  love  you  no  less  than  I  did  before. 
On  the  contrary,  my  passion  is  so  violent,  and  your  unjust  accusation  makes  me  so  sen- 
sible of  it,  that  if  you  did  but  know  the  resentments  of  my  soule,  you  would  confess 
your  selfe  the  most  cruell  and  unjust  woman  in  the  world.  You  shall,  ere  long,  madam, 
see  me  at  your  feete  ;  and  as  you  were  my  flret  passion,  so  you  will  be  my  last. 

On  my  knees  I  will  tell  you,  at  the  first  handeom  opportunity,  that  the  grandure  of 
my  passion  can  only  be  equaled  by  your  beauty;  it  hath  driven  me  to  such  a  fatall  neces- 
sity as  that  I  cannot  hide  the  misery  which  you  have  caused.  Sure,  the  hostil  goddes 
have,  to  plague  me,  ordayned  that  fatal  marridge,  by  which  you  are  bound  to  one  so 
infinitjy  below  you  in  degree.  Were  that  bond  e.f  ill-omind  Hymen  cut  in  twayn  witch 
binds  you,  I  swear,  madam,  that  my  happiniss  woulde  be  to  offer  you  this  hande,  as  I 
have  my  harte  long  agoe.  And  I  prayeyou  to  beare  in  minde  this  declaracion,  which  I 
her^  sign  with  my  hande,  and  witch  I  pray  you  may  one  day  be  called  upon  to  prove 
the  truth  on.  Beleave  me,  madam,  that  there  is  none  in  the  world  who  doth  more 
honor  to  your  vertue  than  myselfe,  nor  who  wishes  your  happinesse  with  more  zeal  thaa 

MAXIXnJAN. 

Prom  my  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  this  25th  of  February, 

To  the  incomparable  Catherina,  these,  tvith  a  scarlet  satten  petticoat. 
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The  count  had  debated  about  the  sentence  promising  mar- 
riage in  the  event  of  Hayes'  death  ;  but  the  honest  abbe  cut 
these  scruples  very  short  by  saying,  justly,  that,  because  he 
wrote  in  that  manner,  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  act  so  ; 
that  he  had  better  not  sign  and  address  the  note  in  full  ;  and 
that  he  presumed  his  Excellency  was  not  quite  so  timid  as  to 
fancy  that  the  woman  would  follow  him  all  the  way  to  Germany 
when  his  diplomatic  duties  would  be  ended,  as  they  would 
soon. 

The  receipt  of  this  billet  caused  such  a  flash  of  joy  and  ex- 
ultation to  unhappy  happy  Mrs.  Catherine  that  Wood  did  not 
fail  to  remark  it,  and  speedily  learned  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
Wood  had  no  need  to  bid  the  poor  wretch  guard  it  very  care- 
f ull5^ ;  it  never  from  that  day  forth  left  her  ;  it  was  her  title  of 
nobility — her  pass  to  rank,  wealth,  happiness.  She  began  to 
look  down  on  her  neighbors  ;  her  manner  to  her  husband 
grew  more  than  ordinarily  scornful  ;  the  poor,  vain  wretch 
longed  to  tell  her  secret,  and  to  take  her  place  openly  in  the 
world.  She  a  countess,  and  Tom  a  count's  son  !  She  felt 
that  she  should  royally  become  the  title  ! 

About  this  time — and  Hayes  was  very  much  frightened  at 
the  prevalence  of  the  rumor — it  suddenly  began  to  be  bruited 
about  in  his  quarter  that  he  was  going  to  quit  the  countiy. 
The  story  was  in  everybody's  mouth  ;  people  used  to  sneer 
when  he  turned  pale,  and  wept,  and  passionately  denied  it.  It 
was  said,  too,  that  Mrs.  Hayes  was  not  his  wife,  but  his  mis- 
tress— everybody  had  this  story — his  mistress,  whom  he  treated 
most  cruelly,  and  was  about  to  desert.  The  tale  of  the  blow 
which  had  felled  her  to  the  ground  was  known  in  all  quarters. 
When  he  declared  that  the  woman  tried  to  stab  him,  nobody 
believed  him  ;  the  women  said  he  would  have  been  served  right 
if  she  had  done  so.  How  had  these  stories  gone  abroad  ? 
*  Three  days  more  and  I  will  fly,'  thought  Hayes  ;  *  and  the 
world  may  say  what  it  pleases.' 

Aye,  fool,  fly — away  so  swiftly  that  Fate  cannot  overtake 
thee  ;  hide  so  cunningly  that  Death  shall  not  find  thy  place  of 
refuge  1 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

BEING    A    PREPARATION    FOR   THE    END. 

The  reader,  doubtless,  doth  now  partly  understand  what 
dark  acts  of  conspiracy  are  beginning  to  gather  around  Mr. 
Hayes,  and  possibly  hath  comprehended, 
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1.  Tliat  if  the  rumor  was  universally  credited  which  declared 
that  Mrs.  Catherine  was  only  Hayes*  mistress,  and  not  his 
wife, 

She  might,  if  she  so  inclined,  marry  another  person  ;  and 
thereby  not  injure  her  fame  and  excite  wonderment,  but 
actually  add  to  her  reputation. 

2.  That  if  all  the  world  did  steadfastly  believe  that  Mr. 
Hayes  intended  to  desert  this  woman,  after  having  cruelly 
maltreated  her. 

The  direction  which  his  journey  might  take  would  be  of  no 
consequence  ;  and  he  might  go  to  Highgate,  to  Edinburgh,  to 
Constantinople,  nay,  down  a  well,  and  no  soul  would  care  to 
ask  whither  he  had  gone. 

These  points  Mr.  Hayes  had  not  considered  duly.  The 
latter  case  had  been  put  to  him,  and  annoyed  him,  as  we  have 
seen  ;  the  former  had  actually  been  pressed  upon  him  by  Mrs. 
Hayes  herself,  who,  in  almost  the  onh^  communication  she  had 
had  with  him  since  their  last  quarrel,  had  asked  him  angrily, 
in  the  presence  of  Wood  and  her  son,  whether  he  had  dared  to 
utter  such  lies,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  neighbors 
looked  scornfully  at  her  and  avoided  her. 

To  this  charge  Mr.  Hayes  pleaded,  very  meekly,  that  he  was 
not  guilty  ;  and  young  Billings,  taking  him  by  the  collar,  and 
clinching  his  fist  in  his  face,  swore  a  dreadful  oath  that  he 
would  have  the  life  of  him  if  he  dared  abuse  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Hayes  then  spoke  of  the  general  report  abroad  that  he  was 
going  to  desert  her  ;  which,  if  he  attempted  to  do,  Mr.  Billings 
vowed  that  he  would  follow  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  have  his 
blood.  These  threats,  and  the  insolent  language  of  j^oung  Bil- 
lings, rather  calmed  Hayes  than  agitated  him  :  he  longed  to 
be  on  liis  journey  ;  but  he  began  to  hope  that  no  obstacle  would 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  it.  For  the  first  time  since  many  days 
he  began  to  enjoy  a  feeling  something  akin  to  security,  and 
could  look  with  tolerable  confidence  toward  a  comfortable 
completion  of  his  own  schemes  of  treason. 

These  points  being  duly  settled,  we  are  now  arrived,  oh, 
public,  at  a  point  for  which  the  author's  soul  hath  been  yearn- 
ing ever  since  this  history  commenced.  We  are  now  come,  oh, 
critic,  to  a  stage  of  the  work  when  this  tale  begins  to  assume 
an  appearance  so  interestingly  horrific  that  j'ou  must  have  a 
heart  of  stone  if  you  are  not  interested  b}'  it.  Oh,  candid  and 
discerning  reader,  who  are  sick  of  the  hideous  scenes  of  brutal 
bloodshed  which  have  of  late  come  forth  from  pens  of  certain 
eminent  wits,*  if  3'ou  turn  away  disgusted  from  the  book, 

♦  This  was  written  in  184t. 
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remember  tliat  this  passage  hath  not  been  written  for  you,  or 
such  as  you,  who  liave  taste  to  know  and  hate  the  style  in 
which  it  hath  been  composed  ;  but  for  the  public  which  hath 
no  such  taste — for  the  public  which  can  patronize  four  differ- 
ent representations  of  Jack  Sheppard — for  the  public  whom 
its  literary  providers  have  gorged  witli  blood  and  foul  Newgate 
garbage,  and  to  whom  we  poor  creatures,  humbly  following 
at  the  tail  of  our  great  high  priests  and  prophets  of  the  press, 
may,  as  in  duty  bound,  offer  some  small  gift  of  our  own— a 
little  mite  truly,  but  given  with  good  will.  Come  up,  then, 
fair  Catherine,  and  brave  count  ;  appear,  gallant  Brock,  and 
faultless  Billings  ;  hasten  hither,  honest  John  Hayes  :  the 
former  chapters  are  but  flowers  in  which  we  have  been  decking 
you  for  the  sacrifice.  Ascend  to  the  altar,  ye  innocent  lambs, 
and  prepare  for  the  final  act :  lo  !  the  knife  is  sharpened,  and 
the  sacrificer  ready  !  Stretch  your  throats,  sweet  ones — for 
the  public  is  thirsty,  and  must  have  blood  ! 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

That  Mr.  Hayes  had  some  notion  of  the  attachment  of 
M.  de  Galgenstein  for  his  wife  is  very  certain  :  the  man 
could  not  but  perceive  that  she  was  more  gayly  dressed  and 
more  frequently  absent  than  usual  ;  and  must  have  been  quite 
aware  that  from  the  day  of  the  quarrel  until  the  present  period 
Catherine  had  never  asked  him  for  a  shilling  for  the  house 
expenses.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  offer,  however  ;  nor,  in 
truth,  did  she  seem  to  remember  that  money  was  due. 

She  received,  in  fact,  many  sums  from  the  tender  count. 
Tom  was  likewise  liberally  provided  by  the  same  personage, 
who  was,  moreover,  continually  sending  presents  of  various 
kinds  to  the  person  on  whom  his  affections  were  centered. 

One  of  these  gifts  was  a  hamper  of  choice  mountain  wine^ 
which  had  been  some  weeks  in  the  house,  and  excited  the 
longing  of  Mr.  Hayes,  who  loved  wine  very  much.  This 
liquor  was  generally  drank  by  Wood  and  Billings,  who  ap- 
plauded it  greatly  ;  and  many  times,  in  passing  through  the 
back  parlor,  which  he  had  to  traverse  in  order  to  reach  the 
stair,  Hayes  had  cast  a  tender  eye  toward  the  drink,  of  which, 
had  he  dared,  he  would  have  partaken. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  year  1726,  Mr.  Hayes  had 
gathered  together  almost  the  whole  sum  with  which  he  intended 
to  decamp  ;  and  having  on  that  very  day  recovered  the  amount 
of  a  bill  which  he  thought  almost  hopeless,  he  returned  horn© 
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in  tolerable  good  humor,  and  feeling,  so  near  was  his  period 
of  departure,  something  like  security.  Nobody  had  attempted 
the  least  violence  on  him ;  besides,  he  was  armed  with  pistols, 
had  his  money  in  bills  and  a  belt  about  his  person,  and  really 
reasoned  with  himself  that  there  was  no  danger  for  him  to 
apprehend. 

He  entered  the  house  about  dusk,  at  five  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Hayes  was  absent  with  Mr.  Billings  ;  only  Mr.  Wood  was 
smoking,  according  to  liis  wont,  in  the  little  back  parlor  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Hayes  passed,  the  old  gentleman  addressed  him  in  a 
friendly  voice,  and,  wondering  that  he  had  been  such  a 
stranger,  invited  him  to  sit  and  take  a  glass  of  wine.  There 
was  a  light  and  a  foreman  in  the  shop  ;  Mr.  Hayes  gave  his 
injunctions  to  that  person,  and  saw  no  objection  to  Mr.  Wood's 
invitation. 

The  conversation,  at  first  a  little  stiff  between  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, began  speedily  to  grow  more  easy  and  confidential  ; 
and  so  particularly  bland  and  good-humored  was  Mr.  or  Dr. 
Wood  that  his  companion  was  quite  caught,  and  softened  by 
the  charm  of  his  manner  ;  and  the  pair  became  as  good  friends 
as  in  the  former  days  of  their  intercourse. 

'  I  wish  you  would  come  down  sometimes  of  evenings,'  quoth 
Dr.  Wood  ;  *  for,  though  no  book-learned  man,  Mr.  Hayes, 
look  you,  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I  can't  abide  the  so- 
ciety of  boys.  There's  Tom,  now,  since  this  tiff  with  Mrs.  Cat, 
the  scoundrel  plays  the  Grand  Turk  here  !  The  pair  of  'em, 
betwixt  them,  have  completely  gotten  tlie  upper  hand  of  you. 
Confess  that  you  are  beaten.  Master  Hayes,  and  don't  like 
the  boy?' 

*  No  more  I  do,'  said  Hayes  ;  *  and  that's  the  truth  on't. 
A  man  doth  not  like  to  have  his  wife's  sins  flung  in  his  face, 
nor  to  be  perpetually  bullied  in  his  own  house  by  such  a  fiery 
sprig  as  that.' 

*  Slischief ,  sir — mischief  only,'  said  Wood  ;  *  'tis  the  fun  of 
youth,  sir,  and  will  go  off  as  age  comes  to  the  lad.  Bad  as 
you  may  think  him — and  he  is  as  skittish  and  fierce,  sure  enough, 
as  a  young  colt — there  is  good  stuff  in  him  ;  and  though  he 
hath,  or  fancies  he  hath,  the  right  to  abuse  everyone,  by  the 
Lord,  he  will  let  none  others  do  so  !  Last  week,  now,  didn't  he 
tell  Mrs.  Cat  that  you  served  her  right  in  the  last  beating 
matter  ?  and  weren't  they  coming  to  knives,  just  as  in  your 
case  ?  By  my  faith,  they  were.  Aye,  and  at  the  Braund's 
Head,  when  some  fellow  said  that  you  were  a  bloody  Blue- 
beard, and  would  murder  your  wife,  stab  me  if  Tom  wasn't  up 
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in  an  instant  and  knocked  the  fellow  down  for  abusing  of 
you  ! ' 

The  first  of  these  stories  was  quite  true  ;  the  second  was  only 
a  charitable  invention  of  Mr.  Wood,  and  employed,  doubtless, 
for  the  amiable  purpose  of  bringing  the  old  and  young  men  to- 
gether. The  scheme  partially  succeeded  ;  for,  though  Hayes 
was  not  so  far  mollified  toward  Tom  as  to  entertain  any  affec- 
tion for  a  young  man  whom  he  had  cordially  detested  ever 
since  he  knew  him,  yet  he  felt  more  at  ease  and  cheerful  re- 
garding himself  :  and  surely  not  without  reason.  While  in- 
dulging in  these  benevolent  sentiments,  Mrs.  Catherine  and  her 
son  arrived,  and  found,  somewhat  to  their  astonishment,  Mr. 
Hayes  seated  in  the  back  parlor,  as  in  former  times  ;  and  they 
were  invited  by  Mr.  Wood  to  sit  down  and  drink. 

We  have  said  that  certain  bottles  of  mountain  wine  were 
presented  by  the  count  to  Mrs.  Catherine  :  these  were,  at  Mr. 
Wood's  suggestion,  produced;  and  Hayes,  who  had  long  been 
coveting  them,  was  charmed  to  have  an  opportunity  to  drink 
his  fill.  He  forthwith  began  bragging  of  his  great  powers  as 
a  drinker,  and  vowed  that  he  could  manage  eight  bottles 
without  becoming  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Wood  grinned  strangely,  and  looked  in  a  peculiar  way 
at  Tom  Billings,  who  grinned  too.  Mrs.  Cat's  eyes  were 
turned  toward  the  ground  ;  but  her  face  was  deadly  pale. 

The  party  began  drinking.  Hayes  kept  up  his  reputation 
as  a  toper,  and  swallowed  one,  two,  three  bottles  without  winc- 
ing. He  grew  talkative  and  merry,  and  began  to  sing  songs 
and  to  cut  jokes,  at  which  Wood  laughed  hugely,  and  Bil- 
lings after  him.  Mrs.  Cat  could  not  laugh,  but  sat  silent. 
What  ailed  her  ?  Was  she  thinking  of  the  count  ?  She  had 
been  with  Max  that  day,  and  had  promised  him,  for  the  next 
night  at  ten,  an  interview  near  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  she  would  see  him  alone.  They 
were  to  meet  (not  a  very  cheerful  place  for  a  love- tryst) 
at  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  near  Westminster  Abbey.  Of 
this,  no  doubt,  Cat  was  thinking  ;  but  what  could  she  mean 
by  whispering  to  Wood,  *  No,  no  !  for  God's  sake,  not  to- 
night ! ' 

*She  means  we  are  to  have  no  more  liquor,'  said  Wood 
to  Mr.  Hayes,  who  heard  this  sentence,  and  seemed  rather 
alarmed. 

*  That's  it — no  more  liquor,'  said  Catherine  eagerlj^  ;  *  you 
have  had  enough  to-night.  Go  to  bed,  and  lock  your  door, 
and  sleep,  Mr.  Hayes.' 
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*  But  I  say  I've  not  had  enongli  drink  !  *  screamed  Hayes. 
*  I'm  good  for  five  bottles  more,  and  wager  I  will  drink  them 
too.' 

*  Done,  for  a  guinea  ! '  said  Wood. 
*Done,  and  done  !  '  said  Billings. 

*  Be  you  quiet  ! '  growled  Hayes,  scowling  at  the  lad.  *  I 
will  drink  what  I  please,  and  ask  no  counsel  of  yours.'  And 
he  muttered  some  more  curses  against  young  Billings,  which 
showed  what  his  feelings  were  toward  his  wife's  son,  and 
which  the  latter,  for  a  wonder,  only  received  with  a  scornful 
smile,  and  a  knowing  look  at  Wood. 

Well  !  the  five  extra  bottles  were  brought,  and  drank  by 
Mr.  Hayes  ;  and  seasoned  by  many  songs  of  the  recueil  of  Mr. 
Thomas  D'Urfey  and  others.  The  chief  part  of  the  talk  and 
merriment  was  on  Hayes'  part  ;  as,  indeed,  was  natural — for 
while  he  drank  bottle  after  bottle  of  wine,  the  other  two 
gentleman  confined  themselves  to  small-beer — both  pleading 
illness  as  an  excuse  for  their  sobriety. 

And  now  might  we  depict,  with  much  accuracy,  the  course 
of  Mr.  Hayes'  intoxication  as  it  rose  from  the  merriment  of 
the  three-bottle  point  to  the  madness  of  the  four — from  the 
uproarious  quarrelsomeness  of  the  sixth  bottle  to  the  sickly 
stupidity  of  the  seventh  ;  but  we  are  desirous  of  bringing  this 
tale  to  a  conclusion,  and  must  pretermit  all  consideration  of  a 
subject  so  curious,  so  instructive,  and  so  delightful.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  Mr.  Hayes  did  actually  drink 
seven  bottles  of  mountain  wine  ;  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  Billings 
went  to  the  Braund's  Head,  in  Bond  Street,  and  purchased 
another,  which  Hayes  likewise  drank. 

*  That'll  do,'  said  Mr.  Wood  to  young  Billings  ;  and  they 
led  Hayes  up  to  bed,  whither,  in  truth,  he  was  unable  to  walk 
himself. 

Mrs.  Springatt,  the  lodger,  came  down  to  ask  what  the  noise 
was.  *  'Tis  only  Tom  Billings  making  merry  with  some  friends 
from  the  country,'  answered  Mrs.  Hayes  ;  whereupon  Sprin- 
gatt retired,  and  the  house  was  quiet. 

Some  scuffling  and  stamping  was  heard  about  eleven  o'clock. 

After  they  had  seen  Mr.  Hayes  to  bed  Billings  remembered 
that  he  had  a  parcel  to  carry  to  some  person  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Strand  ;  and,  as  the  night  was  remarkably  fine,  he 
and  Mr.  Wood  agreed  to  walk  together,  and  set  forth  accord- 
ingly. 
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[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Thames  at  Midnight,  in  a  fine  historical  style, 
with  an  account  of  Lambeth,  Westminster,  ihe  Savoy,  Baynard's  Castle,  Arundel  House, 
the  Temple  ;  of  Old  London  Bridge,  with  its  twenty  arches, 'on  which  be  houses  buildtd, 
so  that  it  seemeth  rather  a  continuall  street  than  a  bridge '  ;  of  Bankside,  and  the 
Globe  and  the  Fortune  Theaters  ;  of  the  ferries  across  the  river,  and  of  the  pirates 
who  infest  the  same— namely  tinklermen,  petermen,  hebbermen,  trawlermen;  of  the  fleet 
of  barges  that  lay  at  the  Savoy  steps  ;  and  of  the  long  lines  of  slim  wherries  sleeping  on 
the  river  banks  and  basking  and  shining  in  the  moonbeams.  A  combat  on  the  river  is 
described,  that  takes  place  between  the  crews  of  a  tjnklerman's  boat  and  the  water 
bailiff's.  Shouting  his  war-cry,  'St.  Mary  Overy  a  la rescousse ! ''  the  water  bailiff 
sprung  at  the  throat  of  the  tinklerman  captain.  The  crews  of  both  the  vessels,  as  if 
aware  that  the  struggle  of  their  chiefs  would  decide  the  contest,  ceased  hostilities,  and 
awaited  on  their  respective  poops  the  issue  of  the  death-shock.  It  was  not  long  coming. 
'Yield,  dog  ! '  said  the  water  bailiff.  The  tinklerman  could  not  answer— for  his  throat 
was  grasped  too  tight  in  the  iron  clench  of  the  city  champion  ;  but  drawing  his  snicker- 
snee ne  plunged  it  seven  times  in  the  bailiff's  chest,  still  the  latter  fell  not.  The  death 
rattle  gurgled  in  the  throat  of  his  opponent ;  his  arms  fell  heavily  to  his  side.  Foot  to 
foot,  each  standing  at  the  side  of  his  boat,  stood  the  two  brave  men--fhey  were  both 
dead  !  '  In  the  name  of  St.  Clement  Danes,'  said  the  master,  '  give  way,  my  men  ! '  and, 
thrusting  forward  his  halberd  (seven  feet  long,  richly  decorated  with  velvet  and  brass 
nails,  and  having  the  city  arms,  argent,  a  cross  gules,  and  in  the  first  quarter  a  dagger 
displayed  of  the  second),  he  thrust  the  tinklerman's  boat  away  from  his  own  ;  anaat 
once  the  bodies  of  the  captains  plunged  down,  down,  down,  down  in  the  unfathomable 
waters. 

After  this  follows  another  episode.  Two  masked  ladies  quarrel  at  the  door  of  a  tavern 
overlooking  the  Thames  ;  they  turn  out  to  be  Stella  and  Vanessa,  who  have  followed 
Swift  thither,  who  is  in  the  act  of  reading  '  Gulliver's  Travels  '  to  Gay,  Arbuthnot, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Pope.  Two  fellows  are  sitting  shuddering  under  a  doorway  ;  to  one 
of  them  Tom  Billings  flung  a  sixpence.  He  little  knew  that  the  names  of  those  two 
young  men  were^  Samuel  Johnson  and  Richard  Savage.^ 

ANOTHER  LAST  CHAPTER. 

Mr.  Hayes  did  not  join  the  family  the  next  day  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  previous  night's  reconciliation  was  not  very 
durable  ;  for  when  Mrs.  Springatt  asked  Wood  for  Haj'^es, 
Mr.  Wood  stated  that  Hayes  had  gone  away  without  saying 
whither  he  was  bound,  or  how  long  he  might  be  absent.  He 
only  said,  in  rather  a  sulky  tone,  tliat  he  should  probably  pass 
the  night  at  a  friend's  house.  *  For  my  part,  I  know  of  no 
friend  he  hath,'  added  Mr.  Wood  ;  *  and  pray  Heaven  that  he 
may  not  think  of  deserting  his  poor  wife,  whom  he  hath  beaten 
and  ill  used  so  already ! '  In  this  prayer  Mrs.  Springatt  joined  ; 
and  so  these  two  worthy  people  parted. 

What  business  Billings  was  about  cannot  be  said  ;  but  he 
was  this  night  bound  toward  Marylebone  Fields,  as  he  was  the 
night  before  for  the  Strand  and  Westminster  ;  and,  although 
the  night  was  very  stormy  and  rainy,  as  the  previous  evening 
had  been  fine,  old  Wood  good-natn redly  resolved  upon  accom- 
panying him  ;  and  forth  they  sallied  together. 

Mrs.  Catlierine,  too,  had  her  business,  as  we  have  seen  ;  but 
this  was  of  a  very  delicate  nature.  At  nine  o'clock  she  had  an 
appointment  with  the  count  ;  and  faithfully,  by  that  hour,  had 
found  her  way  to  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  near  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  she  awaited  M.  de  Galgenstein. 
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The  spot  was  convenient,  being  very  lonely,  and  at  the  same 
time  close  to  the  count's  lodgings  at  Whitehall.  His  Excellency 
came,  but  somewhat  after  the  hour  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  being 
a  freethinker,  he  had  the  most  firm  belief  in  ghosts  and 
demons,  and  did  not  care  to  pace  a  church j'-ard  alone.  He  was 
comforted,  therefore,  when  he  saw  a  woman  muffled  in  a  cloak, 
who  held  out  her  hand  to  him  at  the  gate,  and  said,  *  Is  that 
you  ? '  He  took  her  hand — it  was  very  clammy  and  cold  ; 
and  at  her  desire  he  bade  his  confidential  footman,  who  had 
attended  him  with  a  torch,  to  retire,  and  leave  him  to  himself. 

The  torch-bearer  retired,  and  left  them  quite  in  darkness  ; 
and  the  pair  entered  the  little  cemetery,  cautiously  threading 
their  way  among  the  tombs.  They  sat  down  on  one,  underneath 
a  tree  it  seemed  to  be  ;  the  wind  was  very  cold,  and  its  piteous 
howling  was  the  only  noise  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  place. 
Catherine's  teeth  were  chattering,  for  all  her  wraps  ;  and  when 
Max  drew  her  close  to  him,  and  encircled  her  waist  with  one 
arm,  and  pressed  her  hand,  she  did  not  repulse  him,  but  rather 
came  close  to  him,  and  with  her  own  damp  fingers  feebly 
returned  his  pressure. 

The  poor  thing  was  very  wretched  and  weeping.  She  con- 
fided to  Max  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  was  alone  in  the 
world — alone  and  penniless.  Her  husband  had  left  her  ;  she 
had  that  very  day  received  a  letter  from  him  which  confirmed 
all  that  she  had  suspected  so  long.  He  had  left  her,  carried 
away  all  his  property,  and  would  not  return  ! 

If  we  say  that  a  selfish  joy  filled  the  breast  of  M.  de  Gal- 
genstein,  the  reader  will  not  be  astonished.  A  heartless 
libertine,  he  felt  glad  at  the  prospect  of  Catherine's  ruin  ;  for 
he  hoped  that  necessity  would  make  her  his  own.  He  clasped 
the  poor  thing  to  his  heart,  and  vowed  that  he  would  replace 
the  husband  she  had  lost,  and  that  his  fortune  should  be  hers. 

*  Will  you  replace  him  ?  '  said  she. 

*Ye8,  truly,  in  everything  but  the  name,  dear  Catherine  ; 
and  when  he  dies  I  swear  you  shall  be  Countess  de  Galgen- 
stein.' 

*  Will  you  swear  ? '  she  cried  eagerly. 

*  By  everything  that  is  most  sacred  ;  were  you  free  now,  I 
would '  (and  here  he  swore  a  terrific  oath)  *  at  once  make  you 
mine.' 

We  have  seen  before  that  it  cost  M.  de  Galgenstein  noth- 
ing to  make  these  vows.  Hayes  was  likely,  too,  to  live  as 
long  as  Catherine — as  long,  at  least,  as  the  count's  connection 
with  her  ;  but  he  was  caught  in  his  own  snare. 
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She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it  repeatedly,  and  bathed  it  in 
her  tears,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  'Max,'  she  said,  *  lam 
free  !  Be  mine,  and  I  will  love  you  as  I  have  done  for  years 
and  years.' 

Max  started  back.     *  What,  is  he  dead  ? '  he  said. 

'No,  no,  not  dead  ;  but  he  never  was  my  husband.' 

He  let  go  her  hand,  and,  interrupting  her,   said  sharply, 

*  Indeed,  madam,  if  this  carpenter  never  was  your  husband,  I 
see  no  cause  why  Z  should  be.  If  a  lady  who  hath  been  for 
twenty  years  the  mistress  of  a  miserable  country  boor  cannot 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  put  up  with  the  protection  of  a  noble- 
man— a  sovereign's  representative — she  may  seek  a  husband 
elsewhere  ! ' 

'  I  was  no  man's  mistress  except  yours,'  sobbed  Catherine, 
wringing  her  hands  and  sobbing  wildly  ;  *  but,  O  Heaven  !  I 
deserved  this.  Because  I  was  a  child,  and  you  saw,  and  ruined, 
and  left  me — because,  in  my  sorrow  and  repentance,  I  wished 
to  repair  my  crime,  and  was  touched  by  that  man's  love,  and 
married  him — because  he  too  deceives  and  leaves  me — because, 
after  loving  you — madly  loving  you  for  twenty  years — I  will 
not  now  forfeit  your  respect,  and  degrade  myself  by  yielding 
to  your  will,  you  too  must  scorn  me  !  It  is  too  much — too 
much — O  Heaven  ! '  And  the  wretched  woman  fell  back  almost 
fainting. 

Max  was  almost  frightened  by  this  burst  of  sorrow  on  her 
part,  and  was  coming  forward  to  support  her  ;  but  she  motioned 
him  away,  and,  taking  from  her  bosom  a  letter,  said,  '  If  it 
were  light  you  could  see.  Max,  how  cruelly  I  have  been 
betrayed  by  that  man  who  called  himself  my  husband.  Long 
before  he  married  me,  he  was  married  to  another.  This  woman 
is  still  living,  he  says  ;  and  he  says  he  leaves  me  forever.' 

At  this  moment  the  moon,  which  had  been  hidden  behind 
Westminster  Abbey,  rose  above  the  vast  black  mass  of  that 
edifice,  and  poured  a  flood  of  silver  light  upon  the  little  church 
of  St.  Margaret's,  and  the  spot  where  the  lovers  stood.  Max 
was  at  a  little  distance  from  Catherine,  pacing  gloomily  up  and 
down  the  flags.  She  remained  at  her  old  position  at  the  tomb- 
stone under  the  tree,  or  pillar,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  as  the  moon 
got  up.  She  was  leaning  against  the  pillar,  and  holding  out 
to  Max,  with  an  arm  beautifully  white  and  rounded,  the  letter 
she  had  received  from  her  husband.    '  Read  it,  Max,'  she  said  ; 

*  I  asked  for  light,  and  here  is  heaven's  own,  by  which  you 
may  read.' 

But  Max  did  not  come  forward  to  receive  it.     On  a  sudden 
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liis  face  assumed  a  look  of  the  most  dreadful  surprise  and 
agony.  He  stood  still,  and  stared  with  wild  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets  ;  he  stared  upward,  at  a  point  seemingly  above 
Catherine's  head.  At  last  he  raised  up  his  finger  slowly,  and 
said,  *  Look  Cat — the  head — the  head! '  Then  uttering  a  horri- 
ble laugh,  he  fell  down  groveling  among  the  stones,  gibbering 
and  writhing  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 

Catherine  started  forward  and  looked  up.  She  had  been 
standing  against  a  post,  not  a  tree — the  moon  was  shining  full 
on  it  now  ;  and  on  the  summit,  strangely  distinct,  and  smiling 
ghastly,  was  a  livid  human  head. 

The  wretched  woman  fled — she  dared  look  no  more.  And 
some  hours  afterward,  when,  alarmed  by  the  count's  continued 
absence,  his  confidential  servant  came  back  to  seek  for  him  in 
the  churchyard,  he  was  found  sitting  on  the  flags,  staring  full 
at  the  head,  and  laughing,  and  talking  to  it  wildly,  and  nod- 
ding at  it.  He  was  taken  up  a  hopeless  idiot,  and  so  lived  for 
years  and  years,  clanking  the  chain,  and  moaning  under  the 
lash,  and  howling  through  long  nights  when  the  moon  peered 
through  the  bars  of  his  solitary  cell,  and  he  buried  his  face  in 
the  straw. 

There — the  murder  is  out !  And  having  indulged  himself 
in  a  chapter  of  the  very  finest  writing,  the  author  begs  the 
attention  of  the  British  public  toward  it,  humbly  conceiving 
that  it  possesses  some  of  those  peculiar  merits  which  have  ren- 
dered the  fine  writing  in  other  chapters  of  the  works  of  other 
authors  so  famous. 

Without  bragging  at  all,  let  us  just  point  out  the  chief  claims 
of  the  above  pleasing  piece  of  composition.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  perfectly  stilted  and  unnatural,  the  dialogue  and  the 
sentiments  being  artfully  arranged  so  as  to  be  as  strong  and 
majestic  as  possible.  Our  dear  Cat  is  but  a  poor,  illiterate 
country  wench,  who  has  come  from  cutting  her  husband's 
throat  ;  and  yet,  see  !  she  talks  and  looks  like  a  tragedy  prin- 
cess, who  is  suffering  in  the  most  virtuous  blank  verse.  This 
is  the  proper  end  of  fiction,  and  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
that  a  novelist  can  achieve  ;  for  to  make  people  sympathize 
with  virtue  is  a  vulgar  trick  that  any  common  fellow  can  do  ; 
but  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  take  a  scoundrel,  and  cause  us 
to  weep  and  whimper  over  him  as  though  he  were  a  very  saint. 
Give  a  young  lady  of  five  years  old  a  skein  of  silk  and  a  brace 
of  netting  needles,  and  she  will  in  a  short  time  turn  you  out  a 
decent  silk  purse — anybody  can  ;  but  try  her  with  a  sow's  ear, 
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and  see  whether  she  can  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  that.  That 
is  the  work  for  your  real  great  artist  ;  and  pleasant  it  is  to  see 
how  many  have  succeeded  in  these  latter  days. 

The  subject  is  strictly  historical,  as  anyone  may  see  by 
referring  to  the  Daily  Post  of  March  3,  1726,  which  contains 
the  following  paragraph  : 

*  Yesterday  morning,  early,  a  man's  head,  that  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  it  seemed  to  have  been  newly  cut  off  from  the  body, 
having  its  own  hair  on,  was  found  by  the  river's  side,  near  Mill- 
bank,  Westminster,  and  was  afterward  exposed  to  public  view 
in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  where  thousands  of  people  have 
seen  it  ;  but  none  could  tell  who  the  unhappy  person  was, 
much  less  who  committed  such  a  horrid  and  barbarous  action. 
There  are  various  conjectures  relating  to  the  deceased  ;  but 
there  being  nothing  certain,  we  omit  them.  The  head  was 
much  hacked  and  mangled  in  the  cutting  off.' 

The  head  which  caused  such  an  impression  upon  M.  de 
Galgenstein  was,  indeed,  once  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  John 
Ha^'^es,  who  lost  it  under  the  following  circumstances.  We 
have  seen  how  Mr.  Hayes  was  induced  to  drink.  Mr.  Hayes 
having  been  encouraged  in  drinking  the  wine,  and  growing 
very  merry  therewith,  he  sang  and  danced  about  the  room  ; 
but  his  wife,  fearing  the  quantity  he  had  drunk  would  not  have 
the  wished-for  effect  on  him,  she  sent  away  for  another  bottle, 
of  which  he  drank  also.  This  effectually  answered  their  ex- 
pectations ;  and  Mr.  Hayes  became  thereby  intoxicated,  and 
deprived  of  his  understanding. 

He,  however,  made  shift  to  get  into  the  other  room,  and, 
throwing  himself  upon  the  bed,  fell  asleep  ;  upon  which  Mrs. 
Hayes  reminded  them  of  the  affair  in  hand,  and  told  them  that 
was  the  most  proper  juncture  to  finish  the  business.* 

Ring,  ding,  ding  !  the  gloomy  green  curtain  drops,  the 
l:?rama^^s/)6rso;?ce  are  duly  disposed  of,  thenimblecandle-snuffers 
put  out  the  lights,  and  the  audience  goeth  pondering  home.  If 
the  critic  take  the  pains  to  ask  why  the  author,  who  hath  been 
so  diffuse  in  describing  tlie  early  and  fabulous  acts  of  Mrs. 
Catherine's  existence,  should  so  hurry  off  the  catastrophe  where 
a  deal  of  the  very  finest  writing  might  have  been  employed, 

*  The  description  of  the  murder  and  the  execution  of  the  culprits,  which  here  follows 
in  the  original,  was  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Coining  from  such  a  source 
they  have,  as  may  be  imagined,  no  literary  merit  whatever.  The  details  of  the  crime 
are  simply  horrible,  without  one  touch  of  even  that  sort  of  romance  which  sometimes 
gives  a  little  dignity  to  murder.  As  such  they  precisely  suited  Mr.  Thackeray's  purpose 
at  the  time— which  was  to  show  the  real  manners  and  customs  of  the  Sheppards  and 
Turpins  who  were  then  the  popular  heroes  of  fiction.  But  nowadays  there  is  no  such 
putDose  to  serve,  and  therefore  these  too  literal  details  are  omitted. 
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Solomons  replies  that  the  *  ordinary '  narrative  is  far  more 
emphatic  than  any  composition  of  liis  own  could  be,  with  all 
the  rhetorical  graces  which  he  might  employ.  Mr.  Aram's  trial, 
as  taken  by  the  penny-a-liners  of  those  days,  hath  always  inter- 
ested him  more  than  the  lengthened  and  poetical  report  which 
an  eminent  novelist  has  given  of  the  same.  Mr.  Turpin's  ad- 
ventures are  more  instructive  and  agreeable  to  him  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Newgate  Plutarch  than  in  the  learned  Ainsworth's 
*  Biographical  Dictionary.'  And  as  he  believes  that  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  who  are  employed  to  invest  such  lieroes 
with  the  rewards  that  their  great  actions  merit,  will  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  the  grand  cordon  with  much  more  accuracy 
and  dispatch  than  can  be  shown  by  the  most  distinguished 
amateur  ;  in  like  manner  he  thinks  that  the  history  of  such  in- 
vestitures should  be  written  by  people  directly  concerned,  and 
not  by  admiring  persons  without,  who  must  be  ignorant  of 
many  of  the  secrets  of  Ketchcraft.  We  very  much  doubt  if 
Milton  himself  could  make  a  description  of  an  execution  half 
so  horrible  as  the  simple  lines  in  the  Daily  Post  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  years  since,  that  now  lies  before  us — *  herrlich  wie  am 
ersten  Tag  ' — as  bright  and  clean  as  on  the  day  of  publication. 
Think  of  it  !  it  has  been  read  by  Belinda  at  her  toilet,  scanned 
at  Button's  and  Will's,  sneered  at  by  wits,  talked  of  in 
palaces  and  cottages,  by  a  busy  race  in  wigs,  red  heels,  hoops, 
patches,  and  rags  of  all  variety — a  busy  race  that  hath  long 
since  plunged  and  vanished  in  the  unfathomable  gulf  toward 
which  we  march  so  briskly. 

Where  are  they  ?  *  Afflavit  Deus  ' — and  they  are  gone  ! 
Hark  !  is  not  the  same  wind  roaring  still  that  shall  sweep  us 
down  ?  and  yonder  stands  the  compositor  at  his  types  who 
shall  put  up  a  pretty  paragraph  some  day  to  say  how  *  Yes- 
terday, at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,'  or  *  At  Botany  Bay, 
universally  regretted,'  died  so-and-so.  Into  what  profound 
moralities  is  the  paragraph  concerning  Mrs.  Catherine's  burn- 
ing leading  us  ! 

Aye,  truly,  and  to  that  very  point  have  we  wished  to  come  ; 
for,  having  finished  our  delectable  meal,  it  behooves  us  to  say 
a  word  or  two  by  way  of  grace  at  its  conclusion,  and  be 
heartily  thankful  that  it  is  over.  It  has  been  the  writer's  ob- 
ject carefully  to  exclude  from  his  drama  (except  in  two  very 
insignificant  instances — mere  walking  gentlemen  parts),  any 
characters  but  those  of  scoundrels  of  the  very  highest  degree. 
That  he  has  not  altogether  failed  in  the  object  he  had  in  view 
is  evident  from  some  newspaper  critiques  which  he  has  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  see  ;  and  which  abuse  the  tale  of  *  Catherine  * 
as  one  of  the  dullest,  most  vulgar,  and  immoral  works  extant. 
It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  author  to  find  that  such  opinions 
are  abroad,  as  they  convince  him  that  the  taste  for  Newgate 
literature  is  on  the  wane,  and  that  when  the  public  critic  has 
right  down  undisguised  immorality  set  before  him,  the  honest 
creature  is  shocked  at  it,  as  he  should  be,  and  can  declare  his 
indignation  in  good  round  terms  of  abuse.  The  characters 
of  the  tale  are  immoral,  and  no  doubt  of  it  ;  but  the  writer 
humbly  hopes  the  end  is  not  so.  The  public  was,  in  our  notion, 
dosed  and  poisoned  by  the  prevailing  style  of  literary  practice, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  administer  some  medicine  that  would 
produce  a  wholesome  nausea,  and  afterward  bring  about  a 
more  healthy  habit. 

And  thank  Heaven  this  effect  has  been  produced  in  very 
many  instances,  and  that  the  *  Catherine'  cathartic  has  acted 
most  efficaciously.  The  author  has  been  pleased  at  the  disgust 
which  his  work  has  excited,  and  has  watched  with  benevolent 
carefulness  the  wry  faces  that  have  been  made  by  many  of 
the  patients  who  have  swallowed  the  dose.  Solomons  remem- 
bers, at  the  establishment  in  Birchin  Lane  where  he  had  the 
honor  of  receiving  his  education,  there  used  to  be  administered 
to  the  boys  a  certain  cough  medicine,  which  was  so  excess- 
ively agreeable  that  all  the  lads  longed  to  have  colds  in  order 
to  partake  of  the  remedy.  Some  of  our  popular  novelists 
have  compounded  their  drugs  in  a  similar  way,  and  made  them 
so  palatable  that  a  public,  once  healthy  and  honest,  has  been 
well-nigh  poisoned  by  their  wares.  Solomons  defies  anyone 
to  say  the  like  of  himself — that  his  doses  have  been  as  pleas- 
ant as  champagne,  and  his  pills  as  sweet  as  barley  sugar  ;  it 
has  been  his  attempt  to  make  vice  to  appear  entirely  vicious  ; 
and  in  those  instances  where  he  hath  occasionally  introduced 
something  like  virtue,  to  make  the  sham  as  evident  as  possi- 
ble, and  not  allow  the  meanest  capacity  a  single  chance  to 
mistake  it. 

And  what  has  been  the  consequence?  That  wholesome 
nausea  which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  create  wherever 
he  has  been  allowed  to  practice  in  his  humble  circle. 

Has  anyone  thrown  away  a  halfpennyworth  of  sympathy 
upon  any  person  mentioned  in  this  history  ?  Surely  no.  But 
abler  and  more  famous  men  than  Solomons  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent plan  ;  and  it  becomes  every  man  in  his  vocation  to  cry 
out  against  such,  and  expose  their  errors  as  best  he  may. 

Laboring  under  such  ideas,  Mr.  Isaac  Solomons,  junior,  pro- 
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duced  the  romance  of  Mrs.  Oat,  and  confesses  himself  com- 
pletely happy  to  have  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  His  poem 
may  be  dull — aye,  and  probably  is.  The gieat  Blackmore,  the 
great  Dennis,  the  great  Sprat,  the  great  Pomf  ret,  not  to  men- 
tion great  men  of  our  own  time — have  they  not  also  been  dull, 
and  had  pretty  reputations  too  ?  Be  it  granted,  Solomons 
is  dull  ;  but  don't  attack  his  morality  ;  he  humbly  submits 
tliat,  in  his  poem,  no  man  shall  mistake  virtue  for  vice,  no  man 
shall  allow  a  single  sentiment  of  pity  or  admiration  to  enter 
his  bosom  for  any  character  of  the  piece,  it  being  from 
beginning  to  end  a  scene  of  unmixed  rascality  performed  by 
persons  who  never  deviate  into  good  feeling.  And,  although 
he  doth  not  pretend  to  equal  the  great  modern  authors  whom 
he  hath  mentioned  in  wit  or  descriptive  power  ;  yet,  in  the 
point  of  moral,  he  meekly  believes  that  he  has  been  their 
superior,  feeling  the  greatest  disgust  for  the  characters  he 
describes,  and  using  his  humble  endeavor  to  cause  the  public 
also  to  hate  them. 
HoRSBMONQKR  Lane,  January,  1840. 


DENIS  DUVAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    FAMILY    TREE. 


To  plague  my  wife,  who  does  not  understand  pleasantries  in 
the  matter  of  pedigree,  I  once  drew  a  fine  family  tree  of  my 
ancestors,  with  Claud  Duval,  captain  and  highwayman,  sus. 
per  coll.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  dangling  from  a  top 
branch.  But  this  is  only  my  joke  with  her  High  Mightiness 
my  wife,  and  his  Serene  Highness  mj^  son.  None  of  us  Duvals 
have  been  suspercollated  to  my  knowledge.  As  a  boy,  I  have 
tasted  a  rope's  end  often  enough,  but  not  round  my  neck  ;  and 
the  persecutions  endured  by  my  ancestors  in  France  for  our 
Protestant  religion,  which  we  early  received  and  steadily  main- 
tained, did  not  bring  death  upon  us,  as  upon  many  of  our  faith, 
but  only  fines  and  poverty,  and  exile  from  our  native  country. 
The  world  knows  how  the  bigotry  of  Lewis  XIV.  drove  many 
families  out  of  France  into  England,  who  have  become  trusty 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  Among  the  thousand 
fugitives  were  my  grandfather  and  his  wife.  They  settled  at 
Winchelsea,  in  Sussex,  where  there  has  been  a  French  church 
ever  since  Queen  Bess'  time  and  tlie  dreadful  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Three  miles  off,  at  Rye,  is  another  colony  and 
church  of  our  people  :  another /es^er  Burg,  where,  under  Brit- 
annia's sheltering  buckler,  we  have  been  free  to  exercise  our 
fathers'  worship,  and  sing  the  songs  of  our  Zion. 

My  grandfather  was  elder  and  precentor  of  the  church  of 
Winchelsea,  the  pastor  being  M.  Denis,  father  of  Rear- 
Ad  miral  Sir  Peter  Denis,  Baronet,  my  kind  and  best  patron. 
He  sailed  with  Anson  in  the  famous  Centurion,  and  obtained 
his  first  promotion  through  that  great  seaman  ;  and  of  course 
you  will  all  remember  that  it  was  Captain  Denis  who  brought 
our  good  Queen  Charlotte  to  England  (Vtli  September,  1761), 
after  a  stormy  passage  of  nine  days,  from  Stade.  As  a  child 
I  was  taken  to  his  house  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  Queen 
Square,  London,  and  also  to  the  admiral's  country  seat.  Val- 
ence, near  Westerham,  in  Kent,  where  Colonel  Wolfe  lived, 
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father  of  the  famous  General  James  Wolfe,  the  glorious  con* 
queror  of  Quebec* 

My  father,  who  was  of  a  wandering  disposition,  happened 
to  be  at  Dover  in  the  year  1*761,  when  tlie  commissioners 
passed  through,  who  were  on  their  way  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
peace  known  as  tlie  Peace  of  Paris.  He  had  parted,  after 
some  hot  words,  I  believe,  from  his  mother,  who  was,  like  him- 
self, of  a  quick  temper,  and  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  employ- 
ment when  Fate  threw  these  gentlemen  in  his  way.  Mr. 
Duval  spoke  English,  French,  and  German,  liis  parents  being 

of  Alsace,  and  Mr. having  need  of  a  confidential  person 

to  attend  him  who  was  master  of  the  languages,  my  father 
offered  himself,  and  was  accepted  mainly  through  the  good 
offices  of  Captain  Denis,  our  patron,  whose  ship  was  then  in 
the  Downs.  Being  at  Paris,  father  must  needs  visit  Alsace, 
our  native  country,  and  having  scarce  one  guinea  to  rub 
against  another,  of  course  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  my  mother 
and  marry  her  out  of  hand.  Monsieur  mon  p^re,  I  fear,  was  but 
a  prodigal ;  but  he  was  his  parents'  only  living  child,  and 
when  he  came  home  to  Winchelsea,  hungry  and  penniless,  with 
a  wife  on  his  hand,  they  killed  their  fattest  calf,  and  took 
both  wanderers  in.  A  short  while  after  her  marriage  my 
mother  inherited  some  property  from  her  parents  in  France, 
and  most  tenderly  nursed  my  grandmother  through  a  long  ill- 
ness, in  which  the  good  lady  died.  Of  these  matters  I  knew 
nothing  personally,  being  at  the  time  a  child  two  or  three 
years  old,  crying  and  sleeping,  drinking  and  eating,  growing 
and  having  my  infantile  ailments,  like  other  little  darlings. 

A  violent  woman  was  my  mother,  jealous,  hot,  and  domineer- 
ing, but  generous  and  knowing  how  to  forgive.  I  fancy  my 
papa  gave  her  too  many  opportunities  of  exercising  this  virtue, 
for  during  his  brief  life  he  was  ever  in  scrapes  and  trouble. 
He  met  with  an  accident  when  fishing  off  the  French  coast, 
and  was  brought  home  and  died,  and  was  buried  at  Winchel- 
sea ;  but  the  cause  of  his  death  I  never  knew  until  my  good 
friend  Sir  Peter  Denis  told  me  in  later  years,  when  I  had  come 
to  have  troubles  of  my  own. 

I  was  born  on  the  same  day  with  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  viz.,  the  13th  of  August,  1763,  and  used  to  be 
called  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  by  the  boys  in  Winchelsea, 
where  between  us  French  boys  and  the  English  boys  I  promise 

*  I  remember  a  saying  of  G Aug-st-s  S-lw-n,  Eeq.,  regarding  the  general,  which 

has  not  been  told,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  anecdotes.  A  macaroni  guardsman,  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Wolfe,  asked,  '  Was  he  a  Jew  P  Wolfe  was  a  Jewish  name.'  •  Certainly,* 
aaij^Mt.  S-lw-n,  'Mr.  Wolfe  waa  the  Height  of  Abraham: 
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you  there  was  many  a  good  battle.  Besides  being  ancien  and 
precentor  of  the  French  church  at  Winchelsea,  grandfather 
was  a  perruquier  and  barber  by  trade  ;  and,  if  you  must  know 
it,  I  have  curled  and  powdered  a  gentleman's  head  before  this, 
and  taken  him  by  the  nose  and  shaved  him.  I  do  not  brag  of 
having  used  lather  and  brush  :  but  what  is  the  use  of  disguis- 
ing anything  ?  Toutse  s^ait,  as  the  French  have  it,  and  a  great 
deal  more  too.  There  is  Sir  Humphrey  Howard,  who  served 
with  me  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Meleager — he  says  he  comes 
from  the  N — f-lk  Howards  ;  but  his  father  was  a  shoemaker, 
and  we  alwaj^s  called  him  Humphrey  Snob  in  the  gunroom. 

In  France  very  few  wealthy  ladies  are  accustomed  to  nurse 
their  children,  and  the  little  ones  are  put  out  to  farmers'  wives 
and  healthy  nurses,  and  perhaps  better  cared  for  than  by  their 
own  meager  mothers.  My  mother's  mother,  an  honest  faimer's 
wife  in  Lorraine  (for  I  am  the  first  gentleman  of  my  family, 
and  chose  my  motto*  oi  fecimus  ipsi  not  with  pride,  but  with 
humble  thanks  for  my  good  fortune),  had  brought  up  Mile 
Clarisse  de  Viomesnil,  a  Lorraine  lady,  between  whom  and 
her  foster-sister  there  continued  a  tender  friendship  long  after 
the  marriage  of  both.  Mother  came  to  England,  the  wife  of 
Monsieur  mon  papa  ;  and  Mile,  de  Viomesnil  married  in  her 
own  country.  She  was  of  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  Viomes- 
nil family,  and  all  the  poorer  in  consequence  of  her  parents' 
fidelity  to  their  religion.  Other  members  of  the  family  were 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  held  in  high  esteem  at  Versailles. 

Some  short  time  after  my  mother's  arrival  in  England  she 
heard  that  her  dear  foster-sister  Clarisse  was  going  to  marry 
a  Protestant  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  Vicomte  de  Barr,  only 
son  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Saverne,  a  chamberlain  to  his  Polish 
Majesty  King  Stanislas,  father  of  the  French  Queen.  M.  de 
Saverne,  on  his  son's  marriage,  gave  up  to  the  Vicomte  de 
Barr  his  house  at  Saverne,  and  here  for  a  while  the  newly 
married  couple  lived.  I  do  not  say  the  young  couple,  for  the 
Vicomte  de  Barr  was  five-and-twenty  years  older  than  his  wife, 
who  was  but  eighteen  when  her  parents  married  her.  As 
my  mother's  eyes  were  very  weak,  or,  to  say  truth,  she  was 
not  very  skillful  in  reading,  it  used  to  be  my  lot  as  a  boy  to 
spell  out  my  lady  viscountess'  letters  to  her  soeur  de  lait,  her 
good  Ursule  ;  and  many  a  smart  rap  with  the  rolling  pin  have 
I  had  over  my  noddle  from  mother  as  I  did  my  best  to  read. 
It  was  a  word  and  a  blow  with   mother.     She  did  not  spare 

*  The  admiral  insisted  on  taking  or  on  a  bend  sable,  three  razors  displayed  proper, 
with  the  above  motto.    The  family  have  adopted  the  mother's  coat  of  arms. 
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the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,  and  that  I  suppose  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  so  well  grown — six  feet  two  in  my  stockings,  and 
fifteen  stone  four  last  Tuesday,  when  I  was  weighed  along  with 
our  pig.  Mem. — My  neighbor's  haras  at  Rose  Cottage  are 
the  best  in  all  Hampshire. 

I  was  so  young  that  I  could  not  understand  all  I  read. 
But  I  remember  mother  used  to  growl  in  her  rough  way  {she 
had  a  grenadier  height  and  voice,  and  a  pretty  smart  pair  of 
black  whiskers  too) — my  mother  used  to  cry  out,  *  She  suffers 
— my  Biche  is  unhappy — she  has  got  a  bad  husband.  He  is 
a  brute.  All  men  are  brutes.'  And  with  this  she  would  glare 
at  grandpapa,  who  was  a  very  humble  little  man,  and  trembled 
before  his  brn,  and  obeyed  her  most  obsequiously.  Then 
mother  would  vow  she  would  go  home,  she  would  go  and  suc- 
cor her  Biche  ;  but  who  would  take  care  of  these  two  imbe- 
ciles? meaning  me  and  my  grandpapa.  Besides,  Mme.  Duval 
was  wanted  at  home.  She  dressed  many  ladies'  heads,  with 
very  great  taste,  in  the  French  way,  and  could  shave,  frizz, 
cut  hair,  and  tie  a  cue  along  with  the  best  barber  in  the 
county.  Grandfather  and  the  apprentice  wove  the  wigs  ; 
when  I  was  at  home  I  was  too  young  for  that  work,  and  was 
taken  off  from  it,  and  sent  to  a  famous  good  school,  Pocock's 
grammar  school  at  Rye,  where  I  learned  to  speak  English  like 
a  Briton  born  as  I  am,  and  not  as  we  did  at  home,  where  we  used 
a  queer  Alsatian  jargon  of  French  and  German.  At  Pocock's 
I  got  a  little  smattering  of  Latin,  too,  and  plenty  of  fighting 
for  the  first  month  or  two.  I  remember  my  patron  coming  to 
see  me  in  uniform,  blue  and  white  laced  with  gold,  silk  stock- 
ings and  white  breeches,  and  two  of  his  ofliicers  along  with 
him.  *  Where  is  Denis  Duval  ? '  says  he,  peeping  into  our 
schoolroom,  and  all  the  boys  looking  round  with  wonder  at 
the  great  gentleman.  Master  Denis  Duval  was  standing  on 
a  bench  at  that  ver}^  moment  for  punishment,  for  fighting,  I 
suppose,  with  a  black  eye  as  big  as  an  omelet.  *  Denis  would 
do  very  well  if  he  would  keep  his  fist  off  other  boys'  noses,' 
says  the  master ;  and  the  captain  gave  me  a  seven-shilling 
piece,  and  I  spent  it  all  but  twopence  before  the  night  was 
over,  I  remember.  While  I  was  at  Pocock's  I  boarded  with 
Mr.  Rudge,  a  tradesman,  who,  besides  being  a  grocer  at  Rye, 
was  in  the  seafaring  way,  and  part  owner  of  a  fishing  boat ; 
and  he  took  some  very  queer  fish  in  his  nets,  as  you  shall  hear 
soon.  He  was  a  chief  man  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  I  at- 
tended his  church  with  him,  not  paying  much  attention  to 
those  most  serious  and  sacred  things  in  my  early  years,  when 
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I  was  a  thoughtless  boy,  caring  for  nothing  but  lollipops, 
hoops,  and  marbles. 

Captain  Denis  was  a  very  pleasant,  lively  gentleman,  and 
on  this  day  he  asked  the  master,  Mr.  Coates,  what  was  the 
Latin  for  a  holiday,  and  hoped  Mr.  C.  would  give  one  to  his 
boys.  Of  course  we  sixty  boys  shouted  yes  to  that  proposal  ; 
and  as  for  me,  Captain  Denis  cried  out,  '  Mr.  Coates,  I  press 
this  fellow  with  the  black  eye  here,  and  intend  to  take  him  to 
dine  with  me  at  the  Star.'  You  may  be  sure  I  skipped  off 
my  bencl),  and  followed  my  patron.  He  and  his  two  officers 
went  to  the  Star,  and  after  dinner  called  for  a  crown  bowl 
of  punch,  and  though  I  would  drink  none  of  it,  never  having 
been  able  to  bear  the  taste  of  rum  or  brandy,  I  was  glad  to 
come  out  and  sit  with  the  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be 
amused  with  my  childish  prattle.  Captain  Denis  asked  me 
what  I  learned,  and  I  dare  say  I  bragged  of  my  little  learn- 
ing ;  in  fact  I  remember  talking  in  a  pompous  way  about 
Corderius  and  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  gave 
myself  very  grand  airs.  He  asked  whether  I  liked  Mr. 
Rudge,  the  grocer  with  whom  I  boarded.  I  did  not  like  him 
much,  I  said  ;  but  I  hated  Miss  Rudge  and  Bevil  the  appren- 
tice most  because  they  were  always Here   I   stopped. 

*  But  there  is  no  use  in  telling  tales  out  of  school,'  says  I. 

*  We  don't  do  that  at  Pocock's,  we  don't.' 

And  what  was  my  grandmother  going  to  make  of  me  ?  I 
said  I  should  like  to  be  a  sailor,  but  a  gentleman  sailor,  and 
fight  for  King  George,  And  if  I  did  I  would  bring  all  my 
prize-money  home  to  Agnes,  that  is,  almost  all  of  it — only 
keep  a  little  of  it  for  myself. 

*  And  so  you  like  the  sea,  and  go  out  sometimes  ?  '  asks  Mr. 
Denis. 

Oh,  yes,  I  went  out  fishing.  Mr.  Rudge  had  a  half  share 
of  a  boat  along  with  grandfather,  and  I  used  to  help  to  clean 
her,  and  was  taught  to  steer  her,  with  many  a  precious  slap  on 
the  head  if  I  got  her  in  the  wind  ;  and  they  said  I  was  a  very 
good  lookout.  I  could  see  well,  and  remember  bluffs  and 
headlands  and  so  forth  ;  and  I  mentioned  several  places,  points 
of  our  coasts,  aye,  and  the  French  coast  too. 

*  And  what  do  you  fish  for  ? '  asks  the  captain. 

*  Oh,  sir,  I'm  not  to  say  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Rudge 
says  ! '  on  which  the  gentlemen  roared  with  laughter.  They 
knew  Master  Rudge's  game,  though  I  in  my  innocence  did  not 
understand  it. 

*And  so  you  won't  have  a  drop  of  punch?'  asks  Captain  Denis. 
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*  No,  sir  ;  I  made  a  vow  I  would  not  when  I  saw  Miss 
Rudge  80  queer.' 

*  Miss  Rudge  is  often  queer,  is  she  ? ' 

*  Yes,  the  nasty  pig  !  And  she  calls  names,  and  slips  down- 
stairs, and  knocks  the  cups  and  saucers  about,  and  fights  the 
apprentice,  and — but  I  mustn't  say  anything  more.  I  never 
tell  tales,  I  don't ! ' 

In  this  way  I  went  on  prattling  with  my  patron  and  his 
friends,  and  they  made  me  sing  them  a  song  in  French,  and  a 
song  in  German,  and  they  laughed  and  seemed  amused  at  my 
antics  and  capers.  Captain  Denis  walked  home  with  me  to 
our  lodgings,  and  I  told  him  how  I  liked  Sunday  the  best  day 
of  the  week — that  is,  every  other  Sunday — because  I  went 
away  quite  early,  and  walked  three  miles  to  mother  and  grand- 
father at  Winchelsea,  and  saw  Agnes. 

And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes  ?  To-day  her  name  is  Agnes 
Duval,  and  she  sits  at  her  worktable  hard  by.  The  lot  of  my 
life  has  been  changed  by  knowing  her.  To  win  such  a  prize 
in  life's  lottery  is  given  but  to  very,  very  few.  What  I  have 
done  (of  any  worth)  has  been  done  in  trying  to  deserve  her. 
I  might  have  remained,  but  for  her,  in  my  humble  native  lot, 
to  be  neither  honest  nor  happy,  but  that  my  good  angel 
yonder  succored  me.  All  I  have  I  owe  to  her;  but  I  pay  with 
all  I  have,  and  what  creature  can  do  more  ? 

CHAPTER    II. 

THE    HOUSE     OF     SAVERNE. 

Mme.  De  Saverns  came  from  Alsace,  where  her  family 
occupied  a  much  higher  rank  than  that  held  by  the  worthy 
Protestant  elder  from  whom  her  humble  servant  is  descended. 
Her  mother  was  a  Viomesnil,  her  father  was  of  a  noble  Alsa- 
tian family,  Counts  of  Barr  and  Saverne.  The  old  Count  de 
Saverne  was  alive,  and  a  chamberlain  in  the  court  of  his 
Polish  Majesty  good  King  Stanislas  at  Nanci,  when  his  son 
the  Vicomte  de  Barr,  a  man  already  advanced  in  years,bronght 
home  his  blooming  young  bride  to  that  pretty  little  capital. 

The  Count  de  Saverne  was  a  brisk  and  cheery  old  gentle- 
man, as  his  son  was  gloomy  and  severe.  The  count's  hotel  at 
Nanci  was  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  little  court.  His  Protes- 
tantism was  by  no  means  austere.  He  was  even  known  to 
regret  that  there  were  no  French  convents  for  noble  damsels  of 
the  Protestant  confession,  as  there  were  across  the  Rhine, 
where  his  own  two  daughters  might  be  bestowed  out  of  the 
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way.  Miles,  de  Saverne  were  ungainly  in  appearance,  fierce 
and  sour  in  temper,  resembling,  in  these  particulars,  their 
brother  M.  le  Baron  de  Barr. 

In  his  youth  M.  de  Barr  had  served  not  without  distinc- 
tion, being  engaged  against  Messieurs  the  English  at  Hasten- 
beck  and  Laufeldt,  where  he  had  shown  both  courage  and 
capacity.  His  Protestantism  prevented  his  promotion  in  the 
army.  He  left  it,  steadfast  in  his  faith,  but  soured  in  his 
temper.  He  did  not  care  for  whist  or  music,  like  his  easy  old 
father.  His  appearance  at  the  count's  little  suppers  was  as 
cheerful  as  a  death's-head  at  a  feast.  M.  de  Barr  only  fre- 
quented these  entertainments  to  give  pleasure  to  his  young 
wife,  who  pined  and  was  wretched  in  the  solitary  family 
mansion  of  Saverne,  where  the  vicomte  took  up  his  residence 
when  first  married. 

He  was  of  an  awful  temper,  and  subject  to  storms  of  pas- 
sion. Being  a  very  conscientious  man,  he  suffered  extremely 
after  one  of  these  ebullitions  of  rage.  Between  his  alternations 
of  anger  and  remorse  his  life  was  a  sad  one  ;  his  household 
trembled  before  him,  and  especially  the  poor  little  wife  whom 
he  had  brought  out  of  her  quiet  country  village  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  his  rage  and  repentances.  More  than  once  she  fled  to 
the  old  Count  of  Saverne  at  Nanci,  and  the  kindly  selfish  old 
gentleman  used  his  feeble  endeavors  to  protect  his  poor  little 
daughter-in-law.  Quickly  after  these  quarrels  letters  would 
arrive,  containing  vows  of  the  most  abject  repentance  on  the 
baron's  part.  These  matrimonial  campaigns  followed  a  regular 
course.  First  rose  the  outbreak  of  temper  ;  then  the  lady's 
flight  ensued  to  papa-in-law  at  Nanci  ;  then  came  letters  ex- 
pressive of  grief  ;  then  the  repentant  criminal  himself  arrived, 
whose  anguish  and  cries  of  mea  culpa  were  more  insupportable 
than  his  outbreaks  of  rage.  After  a  few  years  Mme.  de  Barr 
lived  almost  entirely  with  her  father-in-law  at  Nanci,  and  was 
scarcely  seen  in  her  husband's  gloomy  mansion  of  Saverne. 

For  some  years  no  child  was  born  of  this  most  unhappy 
union.  Just  when  poor  King  Stanislas  came  by  his  lamentable 
death  (being  burned  at  his  own  fire),  the  old  Count  de  Saverne 
died,  and  his  son  found  that  he  inherited  little  more  than  his 
father's  name  and  title  of  Saverne,  the  family  estate  being 
greatly  impoverished  by  the  late  count's  extravagant  and  indo- 
lent habits,  and  much  weighed  down  by  the  portions  awarded 
to  the  Demoiselles  de  Saverne,  the  elderly  sisters  of  the  present 
elderly  lord. 

The  town  house  at  Nanci  was  shut  up  for  a  while,  and  the 
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new  Lord  of  Saverne  retired  to  his  castle  with  his  sisters  and 
his  wife.  With  his  Catholic  neighbors  the  stern  Protestant 
gentleman  had  little  communion,  and  the  society  which  fre- 
quented liis  dull  house  chiefly  consisted  of  Protestant  clergy- 
men who  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  Along  its 
left  bank,  which  had  only  become  French  territory  of  late  years, 
the  French  and  German  languages  were  spoken  indifferently ; 
in  the  latter  language  M.  de  Saverne  was  called  the  Herr  von 
Zabern.  After  his  father's  death,  Herr  von  Zabern  may  have 
melted  a  little,  but  he  soon  became  as  moody,  violent,  and  ill 
conditioned  as  ever  the  Herr  von  Barr  had  been.  Saverne 
was  a  little  country  town,  with  the  crumbling  old  Hotel  de 
Saverne  in  the  center  of  the  place,  and  a  straggling  street 
stretching  on  either  side.  Behind  the  house  were  melancholy 
gardens,  squared  and  clipped  after  the  ancient  French  fashion, 
and  beyond  the  garden  wall  some  fields  and  woods,  part  of 
the  estate  of  the  Saverne  family.  These  fields  and  woods  were 
fringed  by  another  great  forest,  which  had  once  been  the  prop- 
erty of  the  house  of  Saverne,  but  had  been  purchased  from  the 
late  easy  proprietor  by  Messeigneurs  de  Rohan,  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  of  France,  and  the  Church,  Cardinals,  and  Archbishops 
of  Strasbourg,  between  whom  and  their  gloomy  Protestant 
neighbor  there  was  no  good  will.  Not  only  questions  of  faith 
separated  them,  but  questions  of  chasse.  The  Count  de  Sa- 
verne, who  loved  shooting,  and  beat  his  meager  woods  for  game 
with  a  couple  of  lean  dogs  and  a  fowling-piece  over  his  shoulder, 
sometimes  came  in  sight  of  the  grand  hunting  parties  of  Mon- 
seigneur  the  Cardinal,  who  went  to  the  chase  like  a  prince  as 
he  was,  with  piqueurs  and  hornblowers,  whole  packs  of  dogs, 
and  a  troop  of  gentlemen  in  his  uniform.  Not  seldom  his 
Eminence's  keepers  and  M.  de  Saverne's  solitary  garde-chasse 
had  quarrels.  '  Tell  your  master  that  I  will  shoot  any  red-legs 
which  come  upon  my  land,'  M.  de  Saverne  said  in  one  of  these 
controversies,  as  he  held  up  a  partridge  which  he  had  just 
brought  down  ;  and  the  keeper  knew  the  moody  nobleman 
would  be  true  to  his  word. 

Two  neighbors  so  ill  disposed  toward  one  another  were 
speedily  at  law  ;  and  in  the  courts  at  Strasbourg  a  poor  pro- 
vincial gentleman  was  likely  to  meet  with  scanty  justice  when 
opposed  to  such  a  powerful  enemy  as  the  prince  archbishop 
of  the  province,  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of  the  king- 
dom. Boundary  questions  in  a  land  where  there  are  no 
hedges,  game,  forest,  and  fishery  questions — how  can  I  tell, 
who  am  no  lawyer,  what  set  the  gentlemen  at  loggerheads  ?    In 
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later  days  I  met  one  M.  Georgel,  an  abbe,  who  had  been  a 
secretary  of  the  prince  cardinal,  and  he  told  me  that  M.  de 
Saverne  was  a  headlong,  violent,  ill-conditioned  little  itiauvais 
coucheur^  as  they  say  in  France,  and  ready  to  quarrel  with  or 
without  a  reason. 

These  quarrels  naturally  took  the  Count  de  Saverne  to  his 
advocates  and  lawyers  at  Strasbourg,  and  he  would  absent  him- 
self for  days  from  home,  where  his  poor  wife  was  perhaps  not 
sorry  to  be  rid  of  him.  It  chanced  on  one  of  these  expeditions  to 
the  chief  town  of  his  province  that  he  fell  in  with  a  former  com- 
rade in  his  campaigns  of  Hastenbeck  and  Laufeldt,  an  officer 
of  Soubise's  regiment,  the  Baron  de  la  Motte.*  La  Motte  had 
been  destined  to  the  Church,  like  many  cadets  of  good  family, 
but,  his  elder  brother  dying,  he  was  released  from  the  tonsure 
and  the  seminarj^  and  entered  the  army  under  good  protec- 
tion. Miles,  de  Saverne  remembered  this  M.  de  la  Motte  at 
Nanci  in  old  days.  He  bore  the  worst  of  characters  ;  he  was 
gambler,  intriguer,  duellist,  profligate.  I  suspect  that  most 
gentlemen's  reputations  came  off  ill  under  the  tongues  of  these 
old  ladies,  and  have  heard  of  other  countries  where  mesdemoiselles 
are  equally  hard  to  please.  *  Well,  have  we  not  all  our  faults  ? ' 
I  imagine  M.  de  Saverne  saying  in  a  rage.  *Is  there  no  such 
thing  as  calumny  ?  Are  we  never  to  repent  if  we  have  been 
wrong  ?  I  know  he  has  led  a  wild  youth.  Others  may  have 
done  as  much.  But  prodigals  have  been  reclaimed  ere  now, 
and  I  for  my  part  will  not  turn  my  back  on  this  one.*  *  Ah,  I 
wish  he  had  !  *  De  la  Motte  said  to  me  myself  in  later  days, 
*but  it  was  his  fate,  his  fate  ! ' 

One  day,  then,  the  Count  de  Saverne  returns  home  from 
Strasbourg  with  his  new  friend  ;  presents  the  Baron  de  la  Motte 
to  the  ladies  of  his  house,  makes  the  gloomy  place  as  cheerful 
as  he  can  for  his  guest,  brings  forth  the  best  wine  from  his  cave, 
and  beats  his  best  covers  for  game.  I  myself  knew  the  baron 
some  years  later — a  handsome,  tall,  sallow-faced  man,  with  a 
shifty  eye,  a  soft  voice,  and  a  grand  manner.  M.  de  Saverne 
for  his  part  was  short,  black,  and  ill  favored,  as  I  have  heard 
ray  mother  say.  But  Mrs.  Duval  did  not  love  him,  fancying 
that  he  ill  treated  her  Biche.  Where  she  disliked  people  my 
worthy  parent  would  never  allow  them  a  single  good  quality  ; 
but  she  always  averred  that  M.  de  la  Motte  was  a  perfect  fine 
gentleman. 

The  intimacy  between  these  two  gentlemen  increased  apace. 

*  That  unlucky  Prince  de  Rohan  was  to  suffer  by  another  Delamotte,  who,  with  his 
'  Valois'  of  a  wife,  played  euch  a  notorious  part  in  the  famous  'diamond  necklace* 
buBinesB,  but  the  two  worthies  were  not,  I  believe,  related.— D.  D. 
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M.  de  la  Motte  was  ever  welcome  at  Saverne  ;  a  room  in  the 
house  was  called  his  room  ;  their  visitor  was  an  acquaintance 
of  their  enemy  the  cardinal  also,  and  would  often  come  from 
the  one  chateau  to  the  other.  Laughingly  he  would  tell  how 
angry  monseigneur  was  with  his  neighbor.  He  wished  he  could 
make  peace  between  the  two  houses.  He  gave  quite  good 
advice  to  M.  de  Saverne,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  he  ran 
in  provoking  so  powerful  an  adversary.  Men  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  life  for  less  reason.  The  cardinal  might  get  a 
lettre  de  cachet  against  his  obstinate  opponent.  He  could, 
besides,  ruin  Saverne  with  fines  and  law  costs.  The  con- 
test between  the  two  was  quite  unequal,  and  the  weaker 
party  must  inevitably  be  crushed,  unless  these  unhappy  dis- 
putes should  cease.  As  far  as  the  ladies  of  the  house  dared 
speak,  they  coincided  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  and 
were  for  submission  and  reconciliation  with  their  neighbors. 
Mme.  de  Saverne's  own  relations  heard  of  the  feud,  and  im- 
plored the  count  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  one  of  these, 
the  Baron  de  Viomesnil,  going  to  command  in  Corsica,  who 
entreated  M.  de  Saverne  to  accompany  him  on  the  campaign. 
Anywhere  the  count  was  safer  than  in  his  own  house  with  an 
implacable  and  irresistible  enemy  at  his  gate.  M.  de  Saverne 
yielded  to  his  kinsman's  importunities.  He  took  down  his 
sword  and  pistols  of  Laufeldt  from  the  wall,  where  they  had 
hung  for  twenty  years.  He  set  the  affairs  of  his  house  in  order, 
and  after  solemnly  assembling  his  famil}'^,  and  on  his  knees  con- 
fiding it  to  the  gracious  protection  of  Heaven,  he  left  home  to 
join  the  suite  of  the  French  General. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  left  home — several  years  after  his 
marriage — his  wife  wrote  to  inform  him  that  she  was  likely 
to  be  a  mother.  The  stern  man,  who  had  been  very  unhappy 
previously,  and  chose  to  think  that  his  wife's  barrenness  was  a 
punishment  of  Heaven  for  some  crime  of  his  or  hers,  was  very 
much  moved  by  this  announcement.  I  have  still  at  home  a 
German  Bible  which  he  used,  and  in  which  is  written  in  the 
German  a  very  affecting  prayer  composed  by  him,  imploring 
the  divine  blessing  upon  the  child  about  to  be  born,  and  hop- 
ing this  infant  might  grow  in  grace,  and  bring  peace  and 
love  and  unity  into  the  household.  It  would  appear  that  he 
made  no  doubt  that  he  should  have  a  son.  His  hope  and  aim 
were  to  save  in  every  possible  way  for  his  child.  I  have  read 
many  letters  of  his  which  he  sent  from  Corsica  to  his  wife,  and 
which  she  kept.  They  were  full  of  strange  minute  orders  as 
to  the  rearing  and  education  of  this  son  that  was  to  be  born. 
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He  enjoined  saving  amounting  to  niggardliness  in  his  house- 
hold, and  calculated  how  much  might  be  put  away  in  ten,  in 
twenty  years,  so  that  the  coming  heir  might  have  a  property 
worthy  of  his  ancient  name.  In  case  he  should  fall  in  action, 
he  laid  commands  upon  his  wife  to  pursue  a  system  of  the  most 
rigid  economy,  so  that  the  child  at  coming  of  age  might  be  able 
to  appear  creditably  in  the  world.  In  these  letters,  I  remem- 
ber, the  events  of  the  campaign  were  dismissed  in  a  very  few 
words  ;  the  main  part  of  the  letters  consisted  of  prayers,  specu- 
lations, and  prophecies  regarding  thechild,  and  sermonscouched 
in  the  language  of  the  writer's  stern  creed.  When  the  child 
was  born,  and  a  girl  appeared  in  place  of  the  boy  upon  whom 
the  poor  father  had  set  his  heart,  I  hear  the  family  were  so 
dismayed  that  they  hardly  dared  to  break  the  news  to  the 
chief  of  the  house. 

Who  told  me  ?  The  same  man  who  said  he  wished  he  had 
never  seen  M.deSaverne;  the  man  for  whom  the  unhappy  gen- 
tleman had  conceived  a  warm  friendship ;  the  man  who  was  to 
bring  a  mysterious  calamity  upon  those  whom,  as  I  do  think, 
and  in  his  selfish  way,  he  loved  sincerely,  and  he  spoke  at  a 
time  when  he  could  have  little  desire  to  deceive  me. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  is  gone  on  the  campaign.  The  chdte- 
laine  is  left  alone  in  her  melancholy  tower  with  her  two  dismal 
duennas.  My  good  mother,  speaking  in  later  days  about 
these  matters,  took  up  the  part  of  her  Biche  against  the  ladies 
of  Barr  and  their  brother,  and  always  asserted  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  duennas,  and  the  meddling  and  the  verbosity  and  the 
ill  temper  of  M.  de  Saverne  himself,  brought  about  the  mel- 
ancholy events  which  now  presently  ensued.  The  Count  de 
Saverne  was  a  little  man  (my  mother  said)  who  loved  to  hear 
himself  talk,  and  who  held  forth  from  morning  till  night. 
His  life  was  a  fuss.  He  would  weigh  the  coffee,  and  count  the 
lumps  of  sugar,  and  have  a  finger  in  every  pie  in  his  frugal 
house.  Night  and  morning  he  preached  sermons  to  his  family, 
and  he  continued  to  preach  when  not  en  chaire,  laying  down 
the  law  upon  all  subjects,  untiringly  voluble.  Cheerfulness  in 
the  company  of  such  a  man  was  hypocrisy.  Mmes.  de  Barr 
had  to  disguise  weariness,  to  assume  an  air  of  contentment, 
and  to  appear  to  be  interested  when  the  count  preached.  As 
for  the  count's  sisters,  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  to  their 
brother  and  lord  with  respectful  submission.  They  had  a 
hundred  domestic  occupations  ;  they  had  baking  and  boiling 
and  pickling  and  washing  and  endless  embroidery  ;  the  life 
of  the  little  chateau  was  quite  supportable  to  them.     They 
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knew  no  better.  Even  in  their  father's  days  at  Nanci  the  un- 
gainly women  kept  pretty  much  aloof  from  the  world,  and  were 
little  better  than  domestic  servants  in  waiting  on  monseigneur. 

And  Mme.  de  Saverne,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  family, 
accepted  the  subordinate  position  meekly  enough.  Slie  spun 
and  she  bleached,  and  slie  worked  great  embroideries,  and 
busied  herself  about  her  house,  and  listened  demurely  while 
the  M.  le  Compte  was  preaching.  But  then  there  came  a  time 
when  her  duties  interested  her  no  more,  when  his  sermons 
became  especially  wearisome,  when  sharp  words  passed  between 
her  and  her  lord,  and  the  poor  thing  exhibited  symptoms  of 
impatience  and  revolt.  And  with  the  revolt  arose  awful 
storms  and  domestic  battles  ;  and  after  battles,  submission, 
reconciliation,  forgiveness,  liypocrisy. 

It  has  been  said  that  M.  de  Saverne  loved  the  sound  of  his 
own  croaking  voice,  and  to  hold  forth  to  his  own  congregation. 
Night  after  night  he  and  his  friend  M.  de  la  Motte  would  have 
religious  disputes  together,  in  which  the  Huguenot  gentleman 
flattered  himself  that  he  constantly  had  the  better  of  the 
ex-pupil  of  the  seminary.  I  was  not  present  naturally,  not 
setting  my  foot  on  French  ground  until  five-and-twenty  years 
after,  but  I  can  fancy  Madame  the  Countess  sitting  at  her  tam- 
bour frame,  and  the  old  duenna  ladies  at  their  cards,  and  the 
combat  of  the  Churches  going  on  between  these  two  cliampions 
in  the  little  old  saloon  of  the  Hotel  de  Saverne.  '  As  I  hope  for 
pardon,'  M.  de  la  Motte  said  to  me  at  a  supreme  moment  of 
his  life,  'and  to  meet  those  whom  on  earth  I  loved  and  made 
unhappy,  no  wrong  passed  between  Clarisse  and  me  save  that 
wrong  which  consisted  in  disguising  from  her  husband  the 
regard  we  had  for  one  another.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  I  went 
away  from  their  house,  but  that  unhappy  Saverne  would  bring 
me  back,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to  return.  I  would  let 
him  talk  for  hours — I  own  it — so  that  I  might  be  near 
Clarisse.  I  had  to  answer  from  time  to  time,  and  rubbed  up 
my  old  seminary  learning  to  reply  to  his  sermons.  I  must 
often  have  spoken  at  random,  for  my  thoughts  were  far  away 
from  the  poor  man's  radotages^  and  he  could  no  more  change 
my  convictions  than  he  could  cliange  the  color  of  my  skin. 
Hours  and  hours  thus  passed  away.  They  would  have  been 
intolerably  tedious  to  others  ;  they  were  not  so  to  me.  I  pre- 
ferred that  gloomy  little  chateau  to  the  finest  place  in  Europe. 
To  see  Clarisse  was  all  I  asked.  Denis  !  There  is  a  power 
irresistible  impelling  all  of  us.  From  the  moment  I  first  set 
eyes  on  her  I  knew  she  was  my  fate.     I  shot  an  English  gren- 
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adier  at  Hastenbeck  who  would  have  bayoneted  poor  Saverne 
but  for  me.  As  I  lifted  him  up  from  the  ground  I  thought, 
"  I  shall  have  to  repent  of  ever  having  seen  that  man."  I  felt 
the  same  thing,  Duval,  when  I  saw  you.'  And  as  the  unhappy 
gentleman  spoke  I  remembered  how  I  for  my  part  felt  a 
singular  and  unpleasant  sensation  as  of  terror  and  approaching 
evil  when  first  I  looked  at  that  handsome,  ill-omened  face. 

I  thankfully  believe  the  words  which  M.  de  la  Motte  spoke 
to  me  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  no  cause  to  disguise  the 
truth,  and  am  assured  of  the  innocence  of  the  Countess  de 
Saverne.  Poor  lady  !  if  she  erred  in  thought  she  had  to  pay 
so  awful  a  penalty  for  her  crime  that  we  humbly  hope  it  has 
been  forgiven  her.  She  was  not  true  to  lier  husband,  though 
she  did  him  no  wrong.  If,  while  trembling  before  him,  she 
\ret  had  dissimulation  enougli  to  smile  and  be  merry,  I  suppose 
no  preacher  or  husband  would  be  very  angry  with  her  for 
that  hypocrisy.  I  have  seen  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies  soundly 
cuffed  for  looking  sulky  ;  we  expect  our  negroes  to  be  obedient 
and  to  be  happy  too. 

Now  when  M.  de  Saverne  went  away  to  Corsica  I  suspect 
he  was  strongly  advised  to  take  that  step  by  his  friend  M.  de 
la  Motte.  When  he  \^ias  gone  M.  de  la  Motte  did  not  present 
himself  at  the  Hotel  de  Saverne,  where  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
his,  a  pastor  and  preacher  from  Kehl,  on  the  German  Rhine 
bank,  was  installed  in  command  of  the  little  garrison,  from 
which  its  natural  captain  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  poor  Clarisse  deceived  this  gentleman 
and  her  two  sisters-in-law,  and  acted  toward  them  with  a  very 
culpable  hypocrisy. 

Although  there  was  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  cha- 
teaux of  Saverne — namely,  the  cardinal's  new-built  castle  in 
the  park  and  the  count's  hotel  in  the  little  town — yet  each 
house  knew  more  or  less  of  the  other's  doings.  When  the 
prince  cardinal  and  his  court  were  at  Saverne  Miles,  de  Barr 
were  kept  perfectly  well  informed  of  all  the  festivities  which 
they  did  not  share.  In  our  little  Fareport  here  do  not  the 
Miss  Prys,  my  neighbors,  know  what  I  have  for  dinner,  the 
amount  of  my  income,  the  price  of  my  wife's  last  gown,  and 
the  items  of  my  son's,  Captain  Scapegrace's,  tailor's  bill?  No 
doubt  the  ladies  of  Barr  were  equally  well  informed  of  the 
doings  of  the  prince  coadjutor  and  his  court.  Such  gambling, 
such  splendor,  such   painted  hussies  from  Strasbourg,  such 

lays,  masquerades,  and  orgies  as  took  place  in  that  castle  ! 

"esdemoiselles  had  the  very  latest  particulars   of  all  these 
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horrors,  and  the  cardinal's  castle  was  to  them  as  the  castle  of 
a  wicked  ogre.  From  her  little  dingy  tower  at  night  Mme. 
de  Saverne  could  look  out  and  see  tlie  cardinal's  sixty  palace 
windows  all  aflame.  Of  summer  nights  gusts  of  unhallowed 
music  would  be  heard  from  the  great  house,  where  dancing 
festivals,  theatrical  pieces  even,  were  performed.  Though 
Mme.  de  Saverne  was  forbidden  by  her  husband  to  frequent 
those  assemblies,  the  townspeople  were  up  to  the  palace  from 
time  to  time,  and  madame  could  not  help  hearing  of  the  doings 
there.  In  spite  of  the  count's  prohibition  his  gardener  poached 
in  the  cardinal's  woods  ;  one  or  two  of  the  servants  were  smug- 
gled in  to  see  a  fete  or  a  ball ;  then  madame's  own  woman 
went ;  then  madame  herself  began  to  have  a  wicked  longing  to 
go,  as  madame's  first  ancestress  had  for  the  fruit  of  the  forbid- 
den tree.  Is  not  the  apple  always  ripe  on  that  tree,  and  does 
not  the  tempter  forever  invite  you  to  pluck  and  eat  ?  Mme. 
de  Saverne  had  a  lively  little  waiting  maid,  whose  bright  eyes 
loved  to  look  into  neighbor's  parks  and  gardens,  and  who  had 
found  favor  with  one  of  the  domestics  of  the  prince  arch- 
bishop. This  woman  brought  news  to  her  mistress  of  the 
feasts,  balls,  banquets,  nay,  comedies,  which  were  performed 
at  the  prince  cardinal's.  The  prince's^gentlemen  went  hunt- 
ing in  his  uniform.  He  was  served  on  plate,  and  a  lackey  in 
his  livery  stood  behind  each  guest.  He  had  the  French  come- 
dians over  from  Strasbourg.  Oh  !  that  M.  de  Moliere  was  a 
droll  gentleman,  and  how  grand  the  *  Cid '  was  ! 

Now  to  see  these  plays  and  balls  Martha,  the  maid,  must 
have  had  intelligence  in  and  out  of  both  the  houses  of  Saverne. 
She  must  have  deceived  those  old  dragons  mesdemoiselles.  She 
must  have  had  means  of  creeping  out  at  the  gate,  and  silently 
creeping  back  again.  She  told  her  mistress  everything  she 
saw,  acted  the  plays  for  her,  and  described  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Mme.  de  Saverne  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  her  maid's  stories.  When  Martha  was  going  to  a 
fete  madame  lent  her  some  little  ornament  to  wear,  and  yet 
when  Pasteur  Schnorr  and  mesdemoiselles  talked  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Great  Saverne,  and  as  if  the  fires  of  Gomorrah 
were  ready  to  swallow  up  that  palace  and  all  within  it,  the 
lady  of  Saverne  sat  demurely  in  silence  and  listened  to  their 
croaking  and  sermons.  Listened  ?  The  pastor  exhorted  the 
household,  the  old  ladies  talked  night  after  night,  and  poor 
Mme.  de  Saverne  never  heeded.  Her  thoughts  were  away 
in  Great  Saverne  :  her  spirit  was  forever  hankering  about 
those  woods.    Letters  came  now  and  again  from  M.  de  Saverne, 
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with  the  army.  They  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
Very  good.  He  was  unhurt.  Heaven  be  praised  !  And  then 
the  grim  husband  read  his  poor  little  wife  a  grim  sermon  ;  and 
the  grim  sisters  and  the  chaplain  commented  on  it.  Once, 
after  an  action  at  Calvi,  M.  de  Saverne,  who  was  always 
specially  lively  in  moments  of  danger,  described  how  narrowly 
he  had  escaped  with  his  life,  and  the  chaplain  took  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  and  delivered  to  the  household  a  pro- 
digious discourse  on  death,  on  danger,  on  preservation  here 
and  hereafter,  and  alas,  and  alas  !  poor  Mme.  de  Saverne  found 
that  she  had  not  listened  to  a  word  of  the  homily.  Her 
thoughts  were  not  with  the  preacher,  nor  with  the  captain  of 
ViomesniPs  regiment  before  Calvi ;  they  were  in  the  palace  at 
Great  Saverne,  with  the  balls,  and  the  comedies,  and  the 
music,  and  the  fine  gentlemen  from  Paris  and  Strasbourg,  and 
out  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Rhine,  who  frequented  the 
prince's  entertainments. 

What  happened  where  the  wicked  spirit  was  whispering, 
*  Eat,'  and  the  tempting  apple  hung  within  reach  ?  One  night 
when  the  household  was  at  rest,  Mme.  de  Saverne,  muffled  in 
cloak  and  calash,  with  a  female  companion  similarly  disguised, 
tripped  silently  out  of  the  back  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Saverne, 
found  a  cariole  in  waiting,  with  a  driver  who  apparently 
knew  the  road  and  the  passengers  he  was  to  carry,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  drive  through  the  straight  avenues  of  the  park 
of  Great  Saverne,  alighted  at  the  gates  of  the  chateau,  where 
the  driver  gave  up  the  reins  of  the  cariole  to  a  domestic  in 
waiting,  and  by  doors  and  passages  which  seemed  perfectly 
well  known  to  him  the  coachman  and  the  two  women  entered 
the  castle  together  and  found  their  way  to  a  gallery  in  a  great 
hall,  in  which  many  lords  and  ladies  were  seated,  and  at  the  end 
of  which  was  a  stage  with  a  curtain  before  it.  Men  and  women 
came  backward  and  forward  on  this  stage,  and  recited  dia- 
logue  in  verses.  Oh,  mercy  !  it  was  a  comedy  they  were  acting, 
one  of  those  wicked  delightful  plays  which  she  was  forbidden 
to  see,  and  which  she  was  longing  to  behold  !  After  the  comedy 
was  to  be  a  ball,  in  which  the  actors  would  dance  in  their  stage 
habits.  Some  of  the  people  were  in  masks  already,  and  in  that 
box  near  to  the  stage  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of  dominoes, 
sat  Monseigneur  the  Prince  Cardinal  himself.  Mme.  de  Sa- 
verne had  seen  him  and  his  cavalcade  sometimes  returning 
from  hunting.  She  would  have  been  as  much  puzzled  to  say 
what  the  play  was  about  as  to  give  an  account  of  Pasteur 
Schnorr's  sermon  a  few  hours  before.    But  Frontin  made  jokes 
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with  his  master  Damis  ;  and  G^ronte  locked  up  tlie  doors  of 
his  house  and  went  to  bed  grumbling  ;  and  it  grew  quite  dark, 
and  Mathurine  flung  a  rope  ladder  out  of  window,  and  she  and 
her  mistress  Elmire  came  down  the  ladder ;  and  Frontin  held 
it,  and  Elmire,  with  a  little  cry,  fell  into  the  arms  of  M. 
Damis  ;  and  master  and  man,  and  maid  and  mistress,  sang  a 
merry  chorus  together,  in  which  human  frailty  was  very  cheer- 
fully depicted  ;  and  when  they  had  done,  away  they  went  to 
the  gondola  which  was  in  waiting  at  the  canal  stairs  and  so 
good- night.  And  when  old  Geronte,  wakened  up  by  the  dis- 
turbance, at  last  came  forth  in  his  nightcap,  and  saw  the  boat 
paddling  away  out  of  reach,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  audience 
laughed  at  the  poor  impotent  raging  old  wretch.  It  was  a 
very  merry  play  indeed,  and  is  still  popular  and  performed  in 
France  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  play  came  a  ball.  Would  madame  dance  ?  Would 
the  noble  Countess  of  Saverne  dance  with  a  coachman  ?  There 
were  others  below  on  the  dancing  floor  dressed  in  mask  and 
domino  as  she  was.  Who  ever  said  she  had  a  mask  and  dom- 
ino ?  You.see,  it  has  been  stated  that  she  was  muffled  in  cloak 
and  calash.  Well,  is  not  a  domino  a  cloak  ?  and  has  it  not  a 
hood  or  calash  appended  to  it  ?  and  pray,  do  not  women  wear 
masks  at  home  as  well  as  at  the  Ridotto  ? 

Another  question  arises  here.  A  highborn  lady  intrusts 
herself  to  a  charioteer,  who  drives  her  to  the  castle  of  a  prince, 
her  husband's  enemy.  Who  was  her  companion  ?  Of  course 
he  could  be  no  other  than  that  luckless  M.  de  la  Motte.  He 
had  never  been  very  far  away  from  Mme.  de  Saverne  since 
her  husband's  departure.  In  spite  of  chaplains  and  duennas 
and  guards  and  locks  and  keys  he  had  found  means  of  com- 
municating with  her.  How  ?  By  what  lies  and  stratagems  ? 
By  what  arts  and  bribery  ?  These  poor  people  are  both  gone 
to  their  account.  Both  suffered  a  fearful  punishment.  I  will 
not  describe  their  follies,  and  don't  care  to  be  M.  Figaro, 
and  hold  the  ladder  and  lantern,  while  the  count  scales  Ro- 
sina's  window.  Poor  frightened  erring  soul  !  She  suffered  an 
awful  penalty  for  what,  no  doubt,  was  a  great  wrong. 

A  child  almost,  she  was  married  to  M.  de  Saverne,  without 
knowing  him,  without  liking  him,  because  her  parents  ordered 
her,  and  because  she  was  bound  to  comply  with  their  will. 
She  was  sold,  and  went  to  her  slavery.  She  lived  at  first 
obediently  enougli.  If  she  shed  tears  they  were  dried;  if  she 
quarreled  with  her  husband  the  two  were  presently  reconciled. 
She  bore  no  especial  malice,  and  was  as  gentle,  subordinate  si 
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slave  as  ever  you  shall  see  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes.  Nobody's 
tears  were  sooner  dried,  as  I  should  judge  ;  none  would  be 
more  ready  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  overseer  who  drove  her. 
But  you  don't  expect  sincerity  and  subservience  too.  I  know, 
for  my  part,  a  lady  who  only  obeys  when  she  likes  ;  and  faith  ! 
it  may  be  it  is  /who  am  the  hypocrite,  and  have  to  tremble 
and  smile  and  swindle-  before  her. 

When  Mme.  de  Saverne's  time  was  nearl}^  come  it  was 
ordered  that  slie  should  go  to  Strasbourg,where  the  best  medical 
assistance  is  to  be  had ;  and  here,  six  months  after  her  husband's 
departure  for  Corsica,  tlieir  child  Agnes  de  Saverne  was  born. 

Did  secret  terror  and  mental  disquietude  and  remorse  now 
fall  on  the  unhappy  lady?  She  wrote  to  my  mother,  at  this 
time  her  only  confidant  (and  yet  not  a  confidant  at  all  !)  :  *  O 
Ursule  !  I  dread  this  event.  Perhaps  I  sliall  die.  I  think  1 
hope  I  shall.  In  these  long  days,  since  he  has  been  aw^ay,  I 
have  got  so  to  dread  his  return  tliat  I  believe  I  shall  go  mad 
when  I  see  him.  Do  you  know,  after  the  battle  before  Calvi, 
when  I  read  that  many  officers  had  been  killed,  I  thought,  is 
M.  de  Saverne  killed  ?  And  I  read  the  list  down,  and  his  name 
was  not  there  ;  and,  my  sister,  my  sister,  I  was  not  glad  !    Have 

I  come  to  be  such  a  monster  as  to  wish  my  own  liusband 

No.  I  wish  I  was.  I  can't  speak  to  M.  Schnorr  about  this. 
He  is  so  stupid.  He  doesn't  understand  me.  He  is  like  my 
husband,  forever  preaching  me  his  sermons. 

*  Listen,  Ursule  !  Speak  it  to  nobody  !  I  have  been  to  hear 
a  sermon.  Oh,  it  was  indeed  divine  !  It  was  not  from  one  of 
our  pastors.  Oh,  how  they  weary  me  !  It  was  from  a  good 
bishop  of  the  French  Church — not  our  German  Church — the 
Bishop  of  Amiens — who  happens  to  be  here  on  a  visit  to  the 
cardinal  prince.  The  bishop's  name  is  Jf.  de  la  Motte.  He  is 
a  relative  of  a  gentleman  of  w^hom  we  have  seen  a  great  deal 
lately — of  a  great  friend  of  M.  de  Saverne,  i^jAo  save  J  my  hus^ 
band^s  life  in  the  battle  M.  de  S.  is  always  talking  about. 

*  How  beautiful  the  cathedral  is  !  It  was  night  when  I  went. 
The  church  w^as  lighted  like  the  stars,  and  the  music  was 
like  heaven.  Ah,  how  different  from  M.  Schnorr  at  home, 
from — from  somebody  else  at  ray  new  home  who  is  always 
preaching — that  is,  when  he  is  at  home  !  Poor  man  !  I  won- 
der whether  he  preaches  to  them  in  Corsica  !  I  pity  them  if 
he  does.  Don't  mention  the  cathedral  if  you  write  to  me. 
The  dragons  don't  know  anything  about  it.  How  they  would 
scold  if  they  did  !  Oh,  how  they  ennuyent  me,  the  dragons  ! 
Behold  them  !     They  think  I  am  writing  to  my  liusband.     Ah, 
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Ursule  !  When  I  write  to  him  I  sit  for  hours  before  tlie  paper. 
I  say  notliing  ;  and  what  1  say  seems  to  be  lies.  Whereas 
when  I  write  to  you  my  pen  runs — runs  !     The  paper  is  covered 

before  I  think  I  have  begun.     So  it  is  wlien  I  write  to 

I  do  believe  that  villain  dragon  is  peering  at  my  note  with  her 
spectacles  !  Yes,  my  good  sister,  I  am  writing  to  M.  le  Comte! ' 

To  this  letter  a  postscript  is  added,  as  by  the  countess'  com- 
mand, in  the  German  language,  in  which  Mme.  de  Saverne's 
medical  attendant  announces  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  that 
the  child  and  mother  are  doing  well. 

That  daughter  is  sitting  before  me  now — with  spectacles  on 
nose  too — very  placidly  spelling  the  Portsmouth  paper,  where 
I  hope  she  will  soon  read  the  promotion  of  Monsieur  Scape- 
grace, her  son.  She  lias  exchanged  her  noble  name  for  mine, 
which  is  only  humble  and  honest.  My  dear !  your  eyes  are  n©t 
so  bright  as  once  I  remember  them,  and  the  raven  locks  are 
streaked  with  silver.  To  shield  thy  head  from  dangers  has 
been  the  blessed  chance  and  duty  of  my  life.  When  I  turn 
toward  her,  and  see  her  moored  in  our  harbor  of  rest,  after  our 
life's  checkered  voyage,  calm  and  happy,  a  sense  of  immense 
gratitude  fills  my  being,  and  my  heart  says  a  hymn  of  praise. 

The  first  days  of  the  life  of  Agnes  de  Saverne  were  marked 
by  incidents  which  were  strangely  to  influence  her  career. 
Around  her  little  cradle  a  double,  a  triple  tragedy  was  about  to 
be  enacted.  Strange  that  death,  crime,  revenge,  remorse,  mys- 
tery, should  attend  round  the  cradle  of  one  so  innocent  and  pure 
— as  pure  and  innocent,  I  pray  Heaven  now,  as  upon  that  day 
when,  at  scarce  a  month  old,  the  adventures  of  her  life  bega©. 

That  letter  to  my  mother,  written  by  Mme.  de  Saverne  o« 
the  eve  of  her  child's  birth,  and  finished  by  her  attendant, 
bears  date  November  25,1768.  A  month  later  Martha  See- 
bach,  her  attendant,  wrote  (in  German)  that  her  mistress  had 
suffered  frightfully  from  fever  :  so  much  so  that  her  reason  left 
her  for  some  time,  and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Miles,  de 
Barr  were  for  bringing  up  the  child  by  hand  ;  but  not  being 
versed  in  nursery  practices,  the  infant  had  ailed  sadly  until 
restored  to  its  mother.  Mme.  de  Saverne  was  now  tranquil. 
Madame  was  greatly  better.  She  had  suffered  most  fearfully. 
In  her  illness  she  was  constantly  calling  for  her  foster-sister  to 
protect  her  from  some  danger,  which,  as  she  appeared  to  fancy 
menaced  madame. 

Child  as  I  was  at  the  time  when  these  letters  were  passing, 
I  remember  the  arrival  of  the  next.  It  lies  in  yonder  drawer, 
*.nd  was  written  by  a  poor  fevered  hand  which  is  now  cold,  in 
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ink  which  is  faded  after  fifty  years.*  I  remember  my  mother 
screaming  out  in  German,  which  she  always  spoke  when 
strongly  moved,  *Dear  Heaven,  my  child  is  mad — is  mad  !' 
And  indeed  that  poor  faded  letter  contains  a  strange  rhapsody. 

*  Ursule  ! '  she  wrote  (I  do  not  care  to  give  at  length  tlie 
words  of  the  poor  wandering  creature),  *  after  my  child  was 
born  the  demons  wanted  to  take  her  from  me.  But  I  struggled 
and  kept  her  quite  close,  and  now  they  can  no  longer  liurt  lier. 
I  took  her  to  church.  Martha  went  with  me,  and  He  was 
there — he  always  is — to  defend  me  from  the  demons,  and  I 
had  her  christened  Agnes,  and  I  was  christened  Agnes  too. 
Think  of  my  being  christened  at  twenty-two  !  Agnes  the 
First,  and  Agnes  the  Second.  But  tliough  my  name  is  changed, 
I  am  always  the  same  to  my  Ursule,  and  my  name  now  is 
Agnes  Clarisse  de  Saverne,  born  de  Viomesnil.' 

She  had  actually,  when  not  quite  mistress  of  her  own  reason, 
been  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  her  child. 
Was  she  sane  when  she  so  acted?  Had  she  thought  of  the 
step  before  taking  it  ?  Had  she  known  Catholic  clergymen  at 
Saverne,  or  had  she  other  reasons  for  her  conversion  than  those 
which  were  furnished  in  the  conversations  which  took  place 
between  her  husband  and  M.  de  la  Motte  ?  In  this  letter  the 
poor  lady  says,  *  Yesterday  two  persons  came  to  my  bed  with 
gold  crowns  round  their  heads.  One  was  dressed  like  a  priest ; 
one  was  beautiful  and  covered  with  arrows,  and  they  said, 
"  We  are  St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian  ;  and  to-morrow  is  the 
day  of  St.  Agnes;  andshewillbe  atchurch  to  receive  youthere.'" 

What  the  real  case  was  I  never  knew.  The  Protestant 
clergyman  whom  I  saw  in  after  days  could  only  bring  his  book 
to  show  that  he  had  christened  the  infant,  not  Agnes,  but 
Augustine.  Martha  Seebach  is  dead.  La  Motte,  when  I  con- 
versed with  him,  did  not  touch  upon  this  part  of  the  poor 
lady's  history.  I  conjecture  that  the  images  and  pictures  which 
she  had  seen  in  the  churches  operated  upon  her  fevered  brain  ; 
that,  having  procured  a  Roman  calendar  and  missal,  she  knew 
saints'  days  and  feasts ;  and,  not  yet  recovered  from  her  delir- 
ium or  quite  responsible  for  the  actions  whicli  she  performed, 
she  took  her  child  to  the  cathedral,  and  was  baptized  there. 

And  now,  no  doubt,  the  poor  lady  had  to  practice  more  de- 
ceit and  concealment.  The  *  demons  '  were  tlie  old  maiden 
sisters  left  to  watch  over  her.  She  had  to  hoodwink  these. 
Had  she  not  done  so  before — when  she  went  to  the  cardinal's 
palace  at  Saverne?     Wherever  the  poor  thing  moved  I  fancy 

*  The  memoirs  appear  to  have  been  written  in  the  years  '20,  '21.  Mr.  Duval  was 
Kazetted  rear-admiral  and  K.C.B.ln  the  promotions  on  the  accession  of  King  Qeorge  IV. 
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those  ill-omened  eyes  of  La  Motte  glimmering  upon  her  out  of 
the  darkness.  Poor  Eve — not  lost  quite,  I  pray  and  think, — 
but  that  serpent  was  ever  trailing  after  her,  and  she  was  to 
die  poisoned  in  its  coil.  Who  shall  understand  the  awful  ways 
of  Fate?  A  year  after  that  period  regarding  which  I  write  a 
lovely  imperial  princess  rode  through  the  Strasbourg  streets 
radiant  and  blushing,  amid  pealing  bells,  roaring  cannon, 
garlands  and  banners  and  shouting  multitudes.  Did  anyone 
ever  think  that  the  last  stage  of  that  life's  journey  was  to  be 
taken  in  a  hideous  tumbrel,  and  to  terminate  on  a  scaffold  ? 
The  life  of  Mme.  de  Saverne  was  to  last  but  a  year  more,  and 
her  end  to  be  scarcely  less  tragical. 

Many  physicians  have  told  me  how  often  after  the  birth  of 
a  child  the  brain  of  a  mother  will  be  affected.  Mme.  de 
Saverne  remained  for  some  time  in  this  febrile  condition,  if  not 
unconscious  of  her  actions,  at  least  not  accountable  for  all  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  three  months  she  woke  up  as  out  of  a 
dream,  having  a  dreadful  recollection  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  passed.  Under  what  hallucinations  we  never  shall 
know,  or  yielding  to  what  persuasions,  tlie  wife  of  a  stern 
Protestant  nobleman  had  been  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  had  been  christened  there  with  hen^child.  She  never 
could  recall  that  step.  A  great  terror  came  over  her  as  she 
thought  of  it — a  great  terror  and  a  hatred  of  her  husband,  the 
cause  of  all  her  grief  and  her  fear.  She  began  to  look  out  lest 
he  should  return  ;  she  clutched  her  child  to  her  breast,  and 
barred  and  bolted  all  doors  for  fear  people  should  rub  her  of 
the  infant.  The  Protestant  chaplain,  the  Protestant  sisters- 
in-law,  looked  on  with  dismay  and  anxiety  ;  they  thought 
justly  that  Mme.  de  Saverne  was  not  yet  quite  restored  to  her 
reason  ;  they  consulted  the  physicians,  who  agreed  with  them  ; 
who  arrived,  who  prescribed  ;  who  were  treated  by  the  patient 
with  scorn,  laughter,  insult  sometimes  ;  sometimes  with  tears 
and  terror,  according  to  her  wayward  mood.  Her  condition 
was  most  puzzling.  The  sisters  wrote  from  time  to  time 
guarded  reports  respecting  her  to  her  husband  in  Corsica. 
He,  for  his  part,  replied  instantly  with  volumes  of  his  wonted 
verbose  commonplace.  He  acquiesced  in  the  decrees  of  Fate 
when  informed  that  a  daughter  was  born  to  him  ;  and  presently 
wrote  whole  reamsofinstructionsregardingliernature,dress,and 
physical  and  religious  training.  The  cliild  was  called  Agnes? 
He  would  have  preferred  Barbara,  as  being  his  mother's  name. 
I  remember  in  some  of  the  poor  gentleman's  letters  there  were 
orders  about  the  child's  pap,  and  instructions  as  to  the  nurse's 
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diet.  He  was  coming  home  soon.  The  Corsicans  had  been 
defeated  in  every  action.  Had  he  been  a  Catholic  he  would 
have  been  a  knight  of  the  king's  orders  long  ere  this.  M.  de 
Viomesnil  hoped  still  to  get  for  him  the  order  of  Military 
Merit  (the  Protestant  order  which  his  Majest}^  had  founded 
ten  years  previously).  These  letters  (which  were  subsequently 
lost  by  an  accident  at  sea*)  spoke  modestly  enough  of  the 
count's  personal  adventures.  I  hold  him  to  have  been  a  very 
brave  man,  and  only  not  tedious  and  prolix  when  he  spoke  of 
his  own  merits  and  services. 

The  count's  letters  succeeded  each  otlier  post  after  post. 
The  end  of  the  war  was  approaching,  and  with  it  his  return 
was  assured.  He  exulted  in  the  thought  of  seeing  his  child, 
and  leading  her  in  the  way  she  should  go — the  right  way,  the 
true  way.  As  the  mother's  brain  cleared,  her  terror  grew 
greater — her  terror  and  loathing  of  her  husband.  She  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  liis  return,  or  to  face  him  with  the  con- 
fession which  she  knew  sbe  must  make.  His  wife  turn  Catholic 
and  baptize  his  child  ?  She  felt  he  would  kill  her  did  he  know 
what  had  happened.  She  went  to  the  priest  who  had  baptized 
her.  M.  Georgel  (his  Eminence's  secretary)  knew  her  husband. 
The  prince  cardinal  was  so  great  and  powerful  a  prelate, 
Georgel  said,  that  he  would  protect  her  against  all  the  wrath 
of  all  the  Protestants  in  France.  I  think  she  must  have  had 
interviews  with  the  prince  cardinal,  though  there  is  no  account 
of  them  in  any  letter  to  my  mother. 

The  campaign  was  at  an  end.  M.  de  Vaux,  M.  de  Viomesnil, 
both  wrote  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Count  de  Saverne.  Their  good  wishes  would  attend  him 
home  ;  Protestant  as  he  was,  their  best  interest  should  be 
exerted  in  his  behalf. 

The  da}^  of  the  count's  return  approached.  The  day  ar- 
rived. I  can  fancy  the  brave  gentleman  with  beating  heart 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  homely  lodging  where  his  family 
have  been  living  at  Strasbourg  ever  since  the  infant's  birth. 
How  he  has  dreamt  about  that  child  :  prayed  for  her  and  his 
wife  at  night  watch  and  bivouac — prayed  for  them  as  he  stood, 
calm  and  devout,  in  the  midst  of  battle.    .    . 

When  he  enters  the  room  he  sees  only  two  frightened 
domestics  and  the  two  ghastly  faces  of  his  scared  old  sisters. 

'  Where  are  Clarisse  and  the  child?'  he  asks. 

The  child  and  the  mother  were  gone.  The  aunts  knew  not 
where. 

♦  The  letters  from  Mine,  de  Saveme  to  my  mother  at  Wincheleea  were  not  subject  to 
this  mishap,  but  were  always  kept  by  Mme.  Duval  in  her  own  escritoire. 
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A  Stroke  of  palsy  could  scarcely  have  smitten  the  unhappy 
gentleman  more  severely  than  did  the  news  which  his  trembling 
family  was  obliged  to  give  him.  In  later  days  I  saw  M. 
Schnorr,the  German  pastor  from  Kehl,  who  has  been  mentioned 
already,  and  who  was  installed  in  the  count's  house  as  tutor 
and  chaplain  during  the  absence  of  the  master.  *  When 
Mme.  de  Saverne  went  to  make  her  coucher  at  Strasbourg '  (M. 
Schnorr  said  to  me),  *  I  retired  to  my  duties  at  Kehl,  glad 
enough  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  my  home,  for  the  noble  lady's 
reception  of  me  was  anything  but  gracious  ;  and  I  had  to  en- 
dure much  female  sarcasm  and  many  unkind  words  from 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  whenever,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  presented 
myself  at  her  table.  Sir,  that  most  unhappy  lady  used  to  make 
yport  of  me  before  her  domestics.  She  used  to  call  me  her 
jailer.  She  used  to  mimic  my  ways  of  eating  and  drinking. 
She  would  yawn  in  the  midst  of  my  exhortations,  and  cry  out, 
"  Oh, que  c'est  bete!"  and  when  I  gave  out  a  psalm,  would  utter 
little  cries,  and  say,  "  Pardon  me,  M.  Schnorr,  but  you  sing  so 
out  of  tune  you  make  my  head  ache,"  so  that  I  could  scarcely 
continue  that  portion  of  the  service,  the  very  domestics  laugh- 
ing at  me  when  I  began  to  sing.  My  life  was  a  martyrdom, 
but  I  bore  my  tortures  meekly,  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  my 
love  for  M.  le  Comte.  When  her  ladyship  kept  her  chamber  I 
used  to  wait  almost  daily  upon  mesdemoiselles  the  count's 
sisters  to  ask  news  of  her  and  her  child.  I  christened  the 
infant,  but  her  mother  was  too  ill  to  be  present,  and  sent  me 
out  word  by  Mme.  Martha  that  she  should  call  the  child 
Agnes,  though  I  might  name  it  what  I  pleased.  This  was  on 
the  21st  January,  and  I  remember  being  struck,  because  in  the 
Roman  calendar  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes  iscelebrated  on  that  day. 

*  Haggard  and  actually  grown  gray,  from  a  black  man 
which  he  was,  my  poor  lord  came  to  me  with  wildness  and 
agony  of  grief  in  all  his  features  and  actions,  to  announce  to 
me  that  Madame  the  Countess  had  fled,  taking  her  infant  with 
her.  And  he  had  a  scrap  of  paper  with  him,  over  which  he 
wept  and  raged  as  one  demented,  now  pouring  out  fiercer  im- 
precations, now  bursting  into  passionate  tears  and  cries,  calling 
upon  his  wife,  his  darling,  his  prodigal,  to  come  back,  to  bring 
him  his  child,  when  all  should  be  forgiven.  As  he  thus  spoke 
his  screams  and  groans  were  so  piteous  that  I  myself  was  quite 
unmanned,  and  my  mother,  who  keeps  house  for  me  (and  who 
happened  to  be  listening  at  the  door),  was  likewise  greatly 
alarmed  by  my  poor  lord's  passion  of  grief.  And  when  I  read 
on  that  paper  that  my  lady  countess  had  left  the  faith  to  which 
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onrfathers  gloriously  testified  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  slaughter, 
persecution,  and  bondage,  I  was  scarcely  less  shocked  than  my 
good  lord  himself. 

*  We  crossed  the  bridge  to  Strasbourg  back  again,  and  went 
to  the  cathedral  church,  and  entering  there,  we  saw  the  Abbe 
Georgel  coming  out  of  a  chapel  where  he  had  been  to  perform 
his  devotions.  The  abbe,  who  knew  me,  gave  a  ghastl}''  smile 
as  he  recognized  me,  and  for  a  pale  man,  his  cheek  blushed  up 
a  little  when  I  said,  *  This  is  M.  the  Comte  de  Saverne.' 

*  "  Where  is  she  ?  "  asked  my  poor  lord,  clutching  the  abbe's 
arm. 

*  "  Who  ?  "  asked  the  abbe,  stepping  back  a  little. 

* "  Where  is  my  child  ?  where  is  my  wife  ?  "  cries  the  count. 

*  **  Silence,  monsieur  !  "  says  the  abbe.  **  Do  you  know  in 
whose  house  you  are  ?  "  and  the  chant  from  the  altar,  where 
the  service  was  being  performed,  came  upon  us,  and  smote  my 
poor  lord  as  though  a  shot  had  struck  him.  We  were  standing, 
he  tottering  against  a  pillar  in  the  nave,  close  by  the  christen- 
ing font,  and  over  my  lord's  head  was  a  picture  of  St.  Agnes. 

*  The  agony  of  the  poor  gentleman  could  not  but  touch  any- 
one who  witnessed  it.  "  M.  le  Comte,"  says  the  abbe,  "  I  feel 
for  you.  This  great  surprise  has  come  upon  you  unprepared — • 
I — I  pray  that  it  may  be  for  your  good." 

* "  You  know,  then,  what  has  happened  ? "  asked  M.  de 
Saverne  ;  and  the  abbe  was  obliged  to  stammer  a  confession 
that  he  did  know  what  had  occurred.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  man  who  had  performed  the  rite  which  separated  my  un- 
happy lady  from  the  church  of  her  fathers. 

* "  Sir,"  he  said  with  some  spirit,  "  this  was  a  service  which 
no  clergyman  could  refuse.  I  would  to  Heaven,  monsieur,  that 
you  too  might  be  brought  to  ask  it  from  me." 

*The  poor  count,  with  despair  in  his  face,  asked  to  see 
the  register  which  confirmed  the  news,and  there  we  sawthaton 
the  21st  January,  1769,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes,  the  noble 
lady  Clarisse,  Countess  of  Saverne,  born  de  Viomesnil,  aged 
twenty-two  years,  and  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  the  same  Count 
of  Saverne  and  Clarisse  his  wife,  were  baptized  and  received 
into  the  Church  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  (clerics)  whose 
names  were  signed. 

'  The  poor  count  knelt  over  the  registry  book  with  an  awful 
grief  in  his  face,  and  in  a  mood  which  I  heartily  pitied.  He 
bent  down,  uttering  what  seemed  an  imprecation  rather  than  a 
prayer,  and  at  this  moment  it  chanced  the  service  at  the  chief 
altar  was  concluded,  and  monseigneur  and  his  suite  of  clergy 
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came  into  the  sacristy.  Sir,  the  Count  de  Saverne,  starting  up, 
clutching  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
cardinal,  uttered  a  wild  speech  calling  down  imprecations  upon 
the  Church  of  which  the  prince  was  a  chief.  "  Where  is  my  lamb 
that  you  have  taken  from  me  ?  "  he  said,  using  the  language  of 
the  prophet  toward  the  king  who  had  despoiled  him. 

*  The  cardinal  haughtily  said  the  conversion  of  Mme.  de 
Saverne  was  of  Heaven,  and  no  act  of  his,  and  adding,  "  Bad 
neighbor  as  you  have  been  to  me,  sir,  I  wish  you  so  well  that  I 
hope  you  may  follow  her." 

*  At  this  the  count,  losing  all  patience,  made  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  denounced  the  cardinal,  and  called 
down  maledictions  upon  his  head  ;  said  that  a  day  should  come 
when  his  abominable  pride  should  meet  with  a  punishment 
and  fall;  and  spoke,  as,  in  fact,  the  poor  gentleman  was  able  to 
do  only  too  readily  and  volubly,  against  Rome  and  all  its  errors. 

*  The  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  replied  with  no  little  dignity, 
as  I  own.  He  said  that  such  words  in  such  a  place  were  offen- 
sive and  out  of  all  reason  ;  that  it  only  depended  on  him  to 
have  M.  de  Saverne  arrested,  and  punished  for  blasphemy  and 
insult  to  the  Church  ;  but  that,  pitying  the  count's  unhappy 
condition,  the  cardinal  would  forget  the  hasty  and  insolent 
words  he  had  uttered — as  he  would  know  how  to  defend  Mme. 
de  Saverne  and  her  child  after  the  righteous  step  which  she  had 
taken.  And  he  swept  out  of  the  sacristy  with  his  suite,  and 
passed  through  the  door  which  leads  into  his  palace,  leaving 
my  poor  count  still  in  his  despair  and  fury. 

*  As  he  spoke  with  those  Scripture  phrases  which  M.  de 
Saverne  ever  had  at  command,  I  remember  how  the  prince 
cardinal  tossed  up  his  head  and  smiled.  I  wonder  whether  he 
thought  of  the  words  when  his  own  day  of  disgrace  came,  and 
the  fatal  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  which  brought  him  to 
ruin.'  * 

*  Not  without  difficulty  *  (M.  Schnorr  resumed)  *  I  induced 
the  poor  count  to  quit  the  church  where  his  wife's  apostasy 
had  been  performed.  The  outer  gates  and  walls  are  decorated 
with  numberless  sculptures  of  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar  ; 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  the  poor  man  stood  on  the  threshold 
shouting  imprecations  in  the  sunshine,  and  calling  down  woe 
upon  France  and  Rome.  I  hurried  him  away.  Such  language 
was  dangerous,  and  could  bring  no  good  to  either  of  us.  He 
was  almost  a  madman  when  I  conducted  him  back  to  his  home, 

*My  informant,  Protestant  though  he  was,  did  not,  as  I  remember,  speak  with  very 
mnch  asperity  against  the  prince  cardinal.  He  said  that  the  prince  lived  an  edifving 
life  after  his  fall,  succoring  the  poor,  and  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  defend  the 
cause  of  royalty.— D.  D. 
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where  the  ladies  his  sisters,  scared  with  his  wild  looks,  be- 
sought me  not  to  leave  him. 

*  Again  he  went  into  the  room  wliich  his  wife  and  child  had 
inhabited,  and,  as  he  looked  at  the  relics  of  both  which  still 
were  left  there,  gave  way  to  bursts  of  grief  which  were  pitiable 
indeed  to  witness.  I  speak  of  what  happened  near  forty  years 
ago,  and  remember  the  scene  as  though  yesterday  ;  the  pas- 
sionate agony  of  the  poor  gentleman,  the  sobs  and  prayers. 
On  a  chest  of  drawers  there  was  a  little  cap  belonging  to  the 
infant.  He  seized  it  ;  kissed  it  ;  wept  over  it  ;  calling  upon 
the  mother  to  bring  the  child  back  and  he  would  forgive  all. 
He  thrust  the  little  cap  into  his  breast  ;  opened  ever}^  drawer, 
book,  and  closet,  seeking  for  some  indications  of  the  fugitives. 
My  opinion  was,  and  that  even  of  the  ladies,  sisters  of  M.  le 
Comte,  that  madarae  had  taken  refuge  in  a  convent  with  the 
child,  that  the  cardinal  knew  wliere  she  was,  poor  and  friend- 
less, and  that  the  Protestant  gentleman  would  in  vain  seek  for 
her.  Perhaps  when  tired  of  that  place — I  for  my  part  thought 
Mme.  la  Comtesse  a  light-minded,  willful  person,  who  certainly 
had  no  vocation^  as  the  Catholics  call  it,  for  a  religious  life — I 
thought  she  might  come  out  after  a  while,  and  gave  my  patron 
such  consolation  as  I  could  devise  upon  this  faint  hope.  He 
who  was  all  forgiveness  atone  minute,  was  all  wrath  at  the  next. 
He  would  rather  see  his  childdead  than receiveherasaCatholic. 
He  would  go  to  the  king,  surrounded  by  harlots  as  he  was,  and 
ask  for  justice.  There  were  still  Protestant  gentlemen  left  in 
France,  whose  spirit  was  not  altogether  trodden  down,  and 
they  would  back  him  in  demanding  reparation  for  this  outrage. 

*  I  had  some  vague  suspicion,  which,  however,  I  dismissed 
from  my  mind  as  unworthy,  that  there  might  be  a  third  party 
cognizant  of  madame's  flight  ;  and  this  was  a  gentleman,  once 
a  great  favorite  of  M.  le  Comte,  and  in  whom  I  myself  was 
not  a  little  interested.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  Comte  de 
Saverne  went  away  to  the  war,  as  I  was  meditating  on  a  sermon 
which  I  proposed  to  deliver,  walking  at  the  back  of  my  lord's 
house  of  Saverne,  in  the  fields  which  skirt  the  wood  where  the 
prince  cardinal's  great  schloss  stands,  I  saw  this  gentleman 
with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and  recognized  him — the  Cheva- 
lier de  la  Motte,  the  very  person  who  had  saved  the  life  of  M. 
de  Saverne  in  the  campaign  against  the  English. 

*  M.  de  la  Motte  said  he  was  staying  with  the  cardinal,  and 
trusted  that  the  ladies  of  Saverne  were  well.  He  sent  his  re- 
spectful compliments  to  thom  ;  in  a  laughing  way  said  he  had 
been   denied  the  door  when    he  came  to  a  visit,  which  he 
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thought  was  an  unkind  act  toward  an  old  comrade  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  count's  departure — 
'for,  Herr  Pfarrer,'  said  he,  *  you  know  I  am  a  good  Catholic, 
and  in  many  most  important  conversations  which  I  had  with 
the  Comte  de  Saverne  the  differences  between  our  two  Cliurclies 
was  the  subject  of  our  talk,  and  I  do  think  I  should  have  con- 
verted him  to  ours.'  I,  humble  village  pastor  as  I  am,  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  in  such  a  cause,  and  we  straightway  had  a  most 
interesting  conversation  together,  in  which,  as  the  gentleman 
showed,  I  had  not  the  worst  of  the  argument.  It  appeared  he 
had  been  educated  for  the  Roman  Church,  but  afterward 
entered  the  army.  He  was  a  most  interesting  man,  and  his 
name  was  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte.  You  look  as  if  you  had 
known  him,  M.  le  Capitaine — will  it  please  you  to  replenish 
your  pipe,  and  take  another  glass  of  my  beer  ?  ' 

I  said  I  had  effectivement  known  M.  de  la  Motte  ;  and  the 
good  old  clergyman  (with  many  compliments  to  me  for  speak- 
ing French  and  German  so  glibly)  proceeded  with  his  artless 
narrative  :  *  I  was  ever  a  poor  horseman  ;  and  when  I  came  to 
be  chaplain  and  major-domo  at  the  Hotel  de  Saverne,  in  the 
count's  absence,  madame  more  than  once  rode  entirely  away 
from  me,  saying  that  she  could  not  afford  to  go  at  my  clerical 
jog-trot.  And  being  in  a  scarlet  amazon,  and  a  conspicuous 
object,  you  see,  I  thought  I  saw  her  at  a  distance  talking  to  a 

fentleman  on  a  schimmel  horse,  in  a  grass-green  coat.  When 
asked  her  to  whom  she  spoke  she  said,  *  M.  le  Pasteur,  you 
radotez  with  your  gray  horse  and  your  green  coat.  If  you  are 
set  to  be  a  spy  over  me  ride  faster,  or  bring  out  the  old  ladies 
to  bark  at  your  side.'  The  fact  is,  the  countess  was  forever 
quarreling  with  those  old  ladies,  and  the}^  were  a  yelping  ill- 
natured  pair.  They  treated  me,  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  no  better  than  a  lackey, 
sir,  and  made  me  eat  the  bread  of  humiliation  ;  whereas 
Mme.  la  Comtesse,  though  often  haughty,  flighty,  and  pas- 
sionate, could  also  be  so  winning  and  gentle  that  no  one  could 
resist  her.  Ah,  sir  ! '  said  the  pastor,  *  that  woman  had  a 
coaxing  way  with  her  when  she  chose,  and  when  her  flight 
came  I  was  in  such  a  way  that  the  jealous  old  sister-in-laws  said 
I  was  in  love  with  her  myself.  Pfui  !  For  a  month  before 
my  lord's  arrival  I  had  been  knocking  at  all  doors  to  see  if  I 
could  find  my  poor  wandering  lady  behind  them.  She,  her 
child,and  Martha  her  maid  were  gone,  and  we  knew  not  whither. 
*On  that  very  first  day  of  his  unhappy  arrival  M.  le  Comte 
discovered  what  his  sisters,  jealous  and  curious  as  they  were, 
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what  I,  a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  acumen,  bad  failed  to  note, 
Among  torn  papers  and  cliiffons,  in  ber  ladyship's  bureau, 
tbere  was  a  scrap  witb  one  line  in  her  handwriting — "  UrsuUj 

UrsulSy  le  tyran  rev "  and  no  more. 

*  "  Ah  !  "  M.  le  Comte  said, "  she  is  gone  to  ber  foster-sister  in 
England  !  Quick,  quick,  horses  !  "  And  before  two  hours 
were  passed  he  was  on  horseback,  making  the  first  stage  of 
that  long  journey.' 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE    TRAVELERS. 

The  poor  gentleman  was  in  such  baste  that  the  old  proverb 
was  realized  in  his  case,  and  his  journey  was  anything  but 
speedy.  At  Nanci  be  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  which  had  nearly 
carried  him  off,  and  in  which  be  unceasingly  raved  about  his 
child,  and  called  upon  his  faithless  wife  to  return  her.  Almost 
before  he  was  convalescent  be  was  on  bis  way  again,  to  Bou- 
logne, where  he  saw  that  English  coast  on  which  be  rightly 
conjectured  bis  fugitive  wife  was  sheltered. 

And  here,  from  my  boyish  remembrance,  wliich,  respecting 
these  early  days,  remains  extraordinarily  clear,  I  can  take  up 
the  story,  in  which  I  was  myself  a  very  young  actor,  playing 
in  the  strange,  fantastic,  often  terrible,  drama  which  ensued 
a  not  insignificant  part.  As  I  survey  it  now  the  curtain  is 
down,  and  the  play  long  over  ;  as  I  think  of  its  surprises, 
disguises,  mysteries,  escapes,  and  dangers  I  am  amazed  myself, 
and  sometimes  inclined  to  be  almost  as  great  a  fatalist  as  M. 
de  la  Motte,  who  vowed  that  a  superior  Power  ruled  our 
actions  for  us,  and  declared  that  he  could  no  more  prevent  his 
destiny  from  accomplishing  itself  than  he  could  prevent  bis 
hair  from  growing.  What  a  destiny  it  was  !  What  a  fatal 
tragedy  was  now  about  to  begin  ! 

Cne  eveningin  our  midsummer  holidays,  in  the  year  ITGO,  I 
remember  being  seated  in  my  little  chair  at  home,  with  a  tem- 
pest of  rain  beating  down  the  street.  Wehadcustomersonmost 
evenings,  but  there  happened  to  be  none  on  this  night ;  and  I  re- 
m-^mber  I  was  puzzling  over  a  bit  of  Latin  grammar,  to  which 
moober  used  to  keep  me  stoutly  when  I  came  home  from  school. 

It  is  fifty  years  since.*  I  have  forgotten  who  knows  how 
many  events  of  my  life,  which  are  not  much  worth  tlie  remem- 
bering ;  but  I  have  as  clearly  before  my  eyes  now  a  little  scene 
which  occurred  on  this  monentous  night  as  though  it  bad  been 
acted  within  this  hour.  As  we  are  sitting  at  our  various 
employments,  we  hear  steps  coming  up  the  street,  which  was 
•  The  narrative  seems  to  haye  been  written  about  tin  yvtxr  i»v  , 
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empty,  and  silent  but  for  the  noise  of  tlie  wind  and  rain.  We 
hear  steps — several  steps — along  the  pavement,  and  they  stop 
at  our  door. 

*  Mme.  Duval !     It  is  Gregson  ! '  cries  a  voice  from  without. 

*  Ah,  bon  Dieu  ! '  says  mother,  starting  up  and  turning  quite 
white. 

And  then  I  heard  tlie  cry  of  an  infant.  Dear  heart  !  How 
well  I  remember  that  little  cry  ! 

As  the  door  opens,  a  great  gust  of  wind  sets  our  two  candles 
flickering,  and  I  see  enter 

A  gentleman,  giving  his  arm  to  a  lady  who  is  veiled  in 
cloaks  and  wraps,  an  attendant  carrying  a  crying  child,  and 
Gregson  the  boatman  after  them. 

My  mother  gives  a  great  hoarse  shriek,  and  crying  out, 
*  Clarisse  !  Clarisse  ! '  rushes  up  to  the  lady,  and  hugs  and 
embraces  lier  passionately.  The  child  cries  and  wails.  The 
nurse  strives  to  soothe  the  infant.  The  gentleman  takes  off 
his  hat  and  wrings  the  wet  from  it,  and  looks  at  me.  It  was 
then  I  felt  a  strange  shock  and  terror.  I  have  felt  the  same 
shock  once  or  twice  in  my  life  ;  and  once,  notably,  the  person 
so  affecting  me  has  been  my  enemy,  and  has  come  to  a  dismal 
end. 

*  We  have  had  a  very  rough  voyage,'  says  the  gentleman 
(in  French)  to  my  grandfather.  *  We  have  been  fourteen  hours 
at  sea.     Madame  has  suffered  greatly,  and  is  much  exhausted.' 

'  Thy  rooms  are  ready,'  says  mother  fondly.  *  My  poor 
Biche,  thou  shalt  sleep  in  comfort  to-night,  and  need  fear 
nothing,  nothing  ! ' 

A  few  days  before  I  had  seen  mother  and  her  servant 
mightily  busy  in  preparing  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  dec- 
orating tliem.  When  I  asked  whom  she  was  expecting  she 
boxed  my  ears,  and  bade  me  be  quiet ;  but  these  were  evidently 
the  expected  visitors  ;  and,  of  course,  from  the  names  which 
mother  used,  I  knew  that  the  lady  was  the  Countess  of  Saverne. 

'  And  this  is  thy  son,  Ursule  ?  '  says  the  lady.  *  He  is  a 
great  boy  !     My  little  wretch  is  always  crying.' 

*0h,  the  little  darling,'  says  mother,  seizing  the  child, 
which  fell  to  crying  louder  than  ever, '  scared  by  the  nodding 
plume  and  bristling  crest '  of  Mme.  Duval,  who  wore  a  great 
cap  in  those  days,  and  indeed  looked  as  fierce  as  any  Hector. 

When  the  pale  lady  spoke  so  harshly  about  the  child  I  re- 
member myself  feeling  a  sort  of  surprise  and  displeasure.  In- 
deed, I  have  loved  children  all  my  life,  and  am  a  fool  about 
them  (as  witness  my  treatment  of  my  own  rascal),  and  no  one 
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can  say  that  I  was  ever  a  tyrant  at  school,  or  ever  fought  there 
except  to  hold  my  own. 

My  mother  produced  what  food  was  in  the  house,  and  wel- 
comed her  guests  to  her  humble  table.  What  trivial  things  re- 
main impressed  on  the  memory  !  I  remember  laugliing  in  my 
boyish  way  because  the  lady  said,  '  Ah  !  c'est  ya  du  the  ?  je 
n'en  ai  jamais  gotite.  Mais  c'est  tres  raauvais,  n'est-ce  pas,  M. 
le  Chevalier  ?  '  I  suppose  they  had  not  learned  to  drink  tea 
in  Alsace  yet.  Mother  stopped  my  laughing  with  her  usual 
appeal  to  my  ears.  I  was  daily  receiving  that  sort  of  correc- 
tion from  the  good  soul.  Grandfather  said,  If  Madame  the 
Countess  would  like  a  little  tass  of  real  Nantes  brandy  after 
her  voyage  he  could  supply  her  ;  but  she  would  have  none  of 
that  either,  and  retired  soon  to  her  chamber,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her  with  my  mother's  best  sheets  and  diapers,  and 
in  which  was  a  bed  for  her  maid  Martha,  who  had  retired  to 
it  with  the  little  crying  child.  For  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la 
Motte  an  apartment  was  taken  at  Mr.  Billis'  the  baker's,  down 
the  street — a  friend  who  gave  me  many  a  plum  cake  in  my 
childhood,  and  whose  wigs  grandfather  dressed,  if  you  must 
know  the  truth. 

At  morning  and  evening  we  used  to  have  prayers,  which 
grandfather  spoke  with  much  eloquence  ;  but  on  this  night,  as 
betook  out  his  great  Bible,and  was  forhavingmereada  chapter, 
my  mother  said, '  No.  This  poor  Clarisse  is  fatigued,  and  will 
go  to  bed.'  And  to  bed  accordingly  the  stranger  went.  And 
as  I  read  my  little  chapter,  I  remember  how  tears  fell  down 
mother's  cheeks,  and  how  she  cried,  *  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  mon 
Dieu  !  ayez  pitie  d'elle,'  and  when  I  was  going  to  sing  our 
evening  hymn,  *  Nun  ruhen  alle  Walder,'she  told  me  to  hush. 
Madame  upstairs  was  tired,  and  wanted  to  sleep.  And  she 
went  upstairs  to  look  after  madame,  and  bade  me  be  a  little 
guide  to  the  strange  gentleman,  and  show  him  the  way  to 
Billis'  house.  Off  I  went,  prattling  by  his  side  ;  I  dare  say  I 
soon  forgot  the  terror  which  I  felt  when  I  first  saw  him.  You 
may  be  sure  all  Winchelsea  knew  that  a  French  lady  and  her 
child  and  her  maid  were  come  to  stay  with  Mme.  Duval,  and 
a  French  gentleman  to  lodge  over  the  baker's. 

I  never  shall  forget  my  terror  and  astonishment  when  mother 
told  me  that  this  lady  who  came  to  us  was  a  Papist.  There 
were  two  gentlemen  of  that  religion  living  in  our  town,  at  a 
handsome  house  called  the  Priory  ;  but  they  had  little  to  do 
with  persons  in  my  parents'  humble  walk  of  life,  though  of 
ooarse  my  mother  would  dress  Mrs.  Weston's  head  as  well  as 
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any  other  ladj^'s.  I  forgot  also  to  say  that  Mrs.  Duval  went 
out  sometimes  as  ladies'  nurse,  and  in  that  capacity  had  at- 
tended Mrs.  Weston,  who,  however,  lost  her  child.  The  Wes- 
tons  had  a  chapel  in  their  house,  in  the  old  grounds  of  the 
Priory,  and  clergymen  of  their  persuasion  used  to  come  over 
from  my  Lord  Newburgh's  of  Slindon,  or  from  Arundel,  where 
there  is  another  great  Papist  house  ;  and  one  or  two  Roman 
Catholics — there  were  very  few  of  them  in  our  town — were 
buried  in  a  part  of  the  old  gardens  of  the  Priory,  where  a 
monks'  burying  place  had  been  before  Harry  VIII.'s  time. 

The  new  gentleman  was  the  first  Papist  to  whom  I  had  ever 
spoken  ;  and  as  I  trotted  about  the  town  with  him,  showing 
him  tlie.old  gates,  the  church,  and  so  forth,  I  remember  say- 
ing to  him,  *  And  have  j^ou  burned  any  Protestants  ?' 

*0h,  yes  ! '  says  he,  giving  a  horrible  grin,  *I  have  roasted 
several,  and  eaten  them  afterward.'  And  I  shrank  back  from 
him  and  his  pale  grinning  face,  feeling  once  more  that  terror 
which  had  come  over  me  when  I  first  beheld  him.  He  was  a 
queer  gentleman  ;  he  was  amused  by  my  simplicity  and  odd 
savings.  He  was  never  tired  of  having  me  with  him.  He 
said  I  should  be  his  little  English  master  ;  and  indeed  he 
learned  the  language  surprisingly  quick,  whereas  poor  Mme. 
de  Saverne  never  understood  a  word  of  it. 

She  was  very  ill — pale,  with  a  red  spot  on  either  cheek,  sit- 
ting for  whole  hours  in  silence,  and  looking  round  frightened, 
as  if  a  prey  to  some  terror.  I  have  seen  my  mother  watching 
her  and  looking  almost  as  scared  as  the  countess  herself.  At 
times  madame  could  not  bear  the  crying  of  the  child,  and 
would  order  it  away  from  her.  At  other  times  she  would 
clutch  it,  cover  it  with  cloaks,  and  lock  her  door,  and  herself 
into  the  chamber  with  her  infant.  She  used  to  walk  about 
the  house  of  a  night.  I  had  a  little  room  near  mother's  which 
I  occupied  during  the  holidays  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
when  I  came  over  from  Rye.  I  remember  quite  well  waking 
up  one  night  and  hearing  madame's  voice  at  mother's  door, 
crying  out,  *  Ursula,  Ursula  !  quick  !  horses  !  I  must  go  away. 
He  is  coming  ;  I  know  he  is  coming  ! '  And  then  there  were 
remonstrances  on  mother's  part,  and  madame's  maid  came  out 
of  her  room  with  entreaties  to  her  mistress  to  return.  At  the 
cry  of  the  child  the  poor  mother  would  rush  away  from  what- 
ever place  she  was  in  and  hurry  to  the  infant.  Not  that  she 
loved  it.  At  the  next  moment  she  would  cast  the  child  down 
on  the  bed,  and  go  to  the  window  again  and  look  to  the  sea. 
For  hours  she  sat  at  that  window  with  a  curtain  twisted  round 
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her  as  if  hiding  from  someone.  Ah  !  how  have  I  looked  up 
at  that  window  since  and  the  light  twinkling  here  !  I  wonder 
does  the  house  remain  yet  ?  I  don't  like  now  to  think  of  the 
passionate  grief  I  have  passed  through  as  I  looked  up  to  yon 
glimmering  lattice. 

It  was  evident  our  poor  visitor  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  apothecary  used  to  come  and  shake  his  head  and  order 
medicine.  The  medicine  did  little  good.  The  sleeplessness 
continued.  She  was  a  prey  to  constant  fever.  She  would 
make  incoherent  answers  to  questions  put  to  her;  laugh  and 
weep  at  odd  times  and  places ;  push  her  meals  away  from  her 
though  they  were  the  best  my  poor  mother  could  supply  ; 
order  my  grandfather  to  go  and  sit  in  the  kitchen,  and  not 
have  tlie  impudence  to  sit  down  before  her  ;  coax  and  scold 
my  mother  by  turns,  and  take  her  up  very  sharply  when  she 
rebuked  me.  Poor  Mme.  Duval  was  scared  by  her  foster- 
sister.  She,  who  ruled  everybody,  became  humble  before  the 
poor  crazy  lady.  I  can  see  them  both  now,  the  lady  in  white, 
listless  and  silent  as  she  would  sit  for  hours,  taking  notice  of 
no  one,  and  mother  watching  her  with  terrified  dark  eyes. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  had  his  lodgings,  and  came  and 
went  between  his  house  and  ours.  I  thought  he  was  the  lady's 
cousin.  He  used  to  call  himself  her  cousin  ;  I  did  not  know 
what  our  pastor  M.  Borel  meant  when  he  came  to  mother  one 
day  and  said,  *  Fi,  done,  what  a  pretty  business  thou  hast 
commenced,  Mme.  Denis — thou  an  elder's  daughter  of  our 
Church!' 

*  What  business  ? '  says  mother. 

*  That  of  harboring  crime  and  sheltering  iniquity,'  says  he, 
naming  the  crime,  viz..  No.  VII.  of  the  Decalogue. 

Being  a  child,  I  did  not  then  understand  the  word  he  usg^. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  mother,  taking  up  a  saucepan 
of  soup,  cries  out,  *  Get  out  of  there,  monsieur,  all  pastor  as 
you  are,  or  I  will  send  this  soup  at  thy  ugly  head  and  the 
saucepan  afterward.'  And  she  looked  so  fierce  that  I  am  not 
surprised  the  little  man  trotted  off. 

Shortly  afterward  grandfather  comes  home,  looking  almost 
as  frightened  as  his  commanding  officer^  M.  Borel.  Grand- 
father expostulated  with  his  daughter-in-law.  He  was  in  a 
great  agitation.  He  wondered  how  she  could  speak  so  to  the 
pastor  of  the  Church.  *  All  the  town,'  says  he, '  is  talking  about 
you  and  this  unhappy  lady.' 

'  All  the  town  is  an  old  woman,'  replies  Mme.  Duval,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  and  twisting  her  mustache,  I  might  say,  almost. 
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*What?  These  white-beaks  of  French  cry  out  because  I 
receive  my  foster-sister ?  What?  It  is  wrong  to  shelter  a 
poor  foolish  dying  woman  ?  Oh,  the  cowards,  the  cowards  ! 
Listen,  petit  papa  ;  if  you  hear  a  word  said  at  the  club  against 
your  hrUy  and  do  not  knock  the  man  down,  I  will.'  And  faith 
I  think  grandfather's  hru  would  have  kept  her  word. 

I  fear  my  own  unlucky  simplicity  brought  part  of  the 
opprobrium  down  upon  my  poor  mother  which  she  had  now 
to  suffer  in  our  French  colony  ;  for  one  day  a  neighbor,  Mme. 
Crochu  by  name,  stepping  in  and  asking,  '  How  is  your  boarder, 
and  how  is  her  cousin  the  count?' 

'Mme.  Clarisse  is  no  better  than  before,'  said  I,  shaking  my 
head  wisely,  '  and  the  gentleman  is  not  a  count,  and  he  is  not 
her  cousin,  Mme.  Crochu  ! ' 

*  Oh,  he  is  no  relation  ?  '  says  the  mantuamaker.  And  that 
story  was  quickly  told  over  the  little  town,  and  when  we  went 
to  church  next  Sunday  M.  Borel  preached  a  sermon  which 
made  all  the  congregation  look  to  us,  and  poor  mother  sat 
boiling  red  like  a  lobster  fresh  out  of  the  pot.  I  did  not  quite 
know  what  I  had  done  ;  I  know  what  mother  was  giving  me 
for  my  pains  when  our  poor  patient  entering  the  room,  hearing, 
I  suppose,  the  hissing  of  the  stick  (and  never  word  from  me  ;  I 
used  to  bite  a  bullet  and  hold  my  tongue),  rushed  into  the 
room,  whisked  the  cane  out  of  mother's  hand,  flung  her  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  with  a  strength  quite  surprising,  and 
clasped  me  in  her  arms  and  began  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  glaring  at  mother.  *  Strike  your  own  child,  monster, 
monster  !  '  says  the  poor  lady.  *  Kneel  down  and  ask  pardon, 
or  as  sure  as  I  am  the  queen  I  will  order  your  head  off ! ' 

At  dinner  she  ordered  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her.  *  Bishop  ! ' 
she  said  to  grandfather,  '  my  lady  of  honor  has  been  naughty. 
She  whipped  the  little  prince  with  a  scorpion.  I  took  it  from 
her  hand.  Duke  !  if  she  does  it  again,  there  is  a  sword  ;  I 
desire  you  to  cut  the  countess'  head  off  ! '  And  then  she 
took  a  carving  knife  and  waved  it,  and  gave  one  of  her 
laughs,  which  always  set  poor  mother  a  crying.  She  used  to 
call  us  dukes  and  princes — I  don't  know  what — poor  soul. 
It  was  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  whom  she  generally  styled 
duke,  holding  out  her  hand  and  saying,  *  Kneel,  sir,  kneel,  and 
kissy>ur  royal  hand.'  And  M.  de  la  Motte  would  kneel  with 
a  sad,  sad  face,  and  go  through  this  hapless  ceremony.  As  for 
grandfather,  who  was  very  bald,  and  without  his  wig,  being 
one  evening  below  her  window  culling  a  salad  in  his  garden, 
she  beckoned  him  to  her  smiling,  and  when  the  poor  old  man 
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came,  she  upset  a  dish  of  tea  over  his  bald  pate,  and  said,  '  I 
appoint  you  and  annoint  you  Bishop  of  St.  Denis  ! ' 

The  woman  Martha,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the 
Countess  de  Saverne  in  her  unfortunate  flight  from  home — I 
believe  that  since  the  birth  of  her  child  the  poor  lady  had  never 
been  in  her  right  senses  at  all — broke  down  under  the  cease- 
less watching  and  care  her  mistress'  condition  necessitated, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  found  her  duties  yet  more  painful  and 
difficult  when  a  second  mistress,  and  a  very  harsh,  imperious, 
and  jealous  one,  was  set  over  her  in  the  person  of  worthy 
Mme.  Duval.  My  mother  was  for  ordering  everybody  who 
would  submit  to  her  orders,  and  entirely  managing  the  affairs 
of  all  those  whom  she  loved.  She  put  the  mother  to  bed,  and 
the  baby  in  her  cradle  ;  she  prepared  food  for  both  of  them, 
dressed  one  and  the  other  with  an  equal  affection,  and  loved 
that  unconscious  mother  and  child  with  a  passionate  devotion. 
But  she  loved  her  own  way,  was  jealous  of  all  who  came  be- 
tween her  and  the  objects  of  her  love,  and  no  doubt  led  her 
subordinates  an  uncomfortable  life. 

Three  months  of  Mme.  Duval  tired  out  the  countess'  Alsa- 
tian maid  Martha.  She  revolted  and  said  she  would  go  home. 
Mother  said  she  was  an  ungratefulwretch,  but  was  delighted  to 
get  rid  of  her.  Siie  always  averred  the  woman  stole  articles  of 
dress  and  trinkets  and  laces  belonging  to  her  mistress  before  she 
left  us  ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  this  wretched  Martha  went  away. 
I  believe  she  really  loved  her  mistress,  and  would  have  loved 
the  child,  had  my  mother's  rigid  arms  not  pushed  her  from 
its  cot.  Poor  little  innocent,  in  what  tragic  gloom  did  thy  life 
begin  !  But  an  unseen  Power  was  guarding  that  helpless  inno- 
cence ;  and  sure  a  good  angel  watched  it  in  its  hour  of  danger. 

So  Mme.  Duval  turned  Martha  out  of  her  tent  as  Sarah 
thrust  out  Hagar.  Are  women  pleased  after  doing  these  pretty 
tricks  ?  Your  ladyships  know  best.  Mme.  D.  not  only  thrust 
out  Martha,  but  flung  stones  after  Martha  all  her  life.  She 
went  away,  not  blameless  perhaps,  but  wounded  to  the  quick 
with  ingratitude  which  had  been  shown  to  her,  and  a  link  in 
that  mysterious  chain  of  destiny  which  was  binding  all  these 
people — me  the  bo)^  of  seven  years  old  ;  yonder  little  speech- 
less infant  of  as  many  months  ;  that  poor  wandering  lady  bereft 
of  reason ;  that  dark  inscrutable  companion  of  hers  who  brought 
evil  with  him  wherever  he  came. 

From  Dungeness  to  Boulogne  is  but  six-and-thirty  miles, 
and  our  boats,  when  war  was  over,  were  constantly  making 
journeys  there.    Even  in  war  times  the  little  harmless  craft  left 
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each  other  alone,  and,  I  suspect,  carried  on  a  great  deal  of 
peaceful  and  fraudulent  trade  together.  Grandfather  had 
share  of  a  *  fishing'  boat  with  one  Thomas  Gregson  of  Lydd. 
When  Martha  was  determined  to  go  one  of  our  boats  was  ready 
to  take  her  to  the  place  from  whence  she  came,  or  transfer  her 
to  a  French  boat,  which  would  return  into  its  own  harbor.* 
She  was  carried  back  to  Boulogne  and  landed.  I  know  the  day 
full  well  from  a  document  now  before  me,  of  which  the  dismal 
writing  and  signing  were  occasioned  by  that  very  landing. 

As  she  stepped  out  from  tlie  pier  (a  crowd  of  people,  no 
doubt,  tearing  the  poor  wretch's  slender  luggage  from  her  to 
carry  it  to  the  cust07ns)  almost  tiie  first  person  on  whom  the 
woman's  eyes  fell  was  her  master  the  Count  de  Saverne.  He 
had  actually  only  reached  the  place  on  that  very  day,  and  walked 
the  pier,  looking  toward  England,  as  many  a  man  has  done 
from  the  same  spot,  when  he  saw  the  servant  of  his  own  wife 
come  up  the  side  of  the  pier. 

He  rushed  to  her,  as  she  started  back  screaming  and  almost 
fainting,  but  the  crowd  of  beggars  behind  her  prevented  her 
retreat.  *  The  child — does  the  child  live  ?  '  asked  the  poor 
count,  in  the  German  tongue,  which  both  spoke. 

The  child  was  well.  Thank  God,  thank  God  !  The  poor 
father's  heart  was  freed  from  that  terror,  then  !  I  can  fancy 
the  gentleman  saying,  *  Your  mistress  is  at  Winchelsea,  with 
her  foster-sister  ? ' 

*  Yes,  M.  le  Comte.' 

*  The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  is  always  at  Winchelsea?' 

*  Ye — oh,  no,  no,  M.  le  Comte  ! ' 

*  Silence,  liar !  He  made  the  journey  with  her.  They 
stopped  at  tlie  same  inns.  M.  le  Brun,  merchant,  aged  thirty- 
four  ;  his  sister,  Mme.  Dubois,  aged  twenty-four,  with  a  female 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  a  maid,  left  tliis  port,  on  the  20th  April, 
in  the  English  fishing  boat  Mary  of  Rye.  Before  embarking 
they  slept  at  the  Ecu  de  France.     I  knew  I  should  find  them.' 

*  By  all  that  is  sacred,  I  never  left  madame  once  during  the 
voyage  ! ' 

*  Never  till  to-day  ?  Enough.  How  was  the  fishing  boat 
called  which  brought  you  to  Boulogne  ? ' 

One  of  the  boat's  crew  was  actually  walking  behind  the 
unhappy  gentleman  at  the  time,  with  some  packet  which 
Martha  had  left  in  it.f     It  seemed  as  if  fate  was  determined 

♦  There  were  points  for  which  our  boats  used  to  make,  and  meet  the  French  boats 
when  not  disturbed,  and  do  a  good  deal  more  business  than  I  could  then  understand. 
-D.  D.  ^ 

1 1  had  this  from  the  woman  herself,  whom  we  saw  when  we  paid  our  visit  to  Lor- 
raine and  Alsace  in  1814. 
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upon  suddenly  and  swiftly  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice,  and 
under  the  avenging  sword  of  the  friend  he  had  betrayed.  He 
bade  the  man  follow  him  to  the  hotel.  There  should  be  a 
good  drink-money  for  him. 

'  Does  he  treat  her  well  ?  '  asked  the  poor  gentleman  as  he 
and  the  maid  walked  on. 

*  Dame  !  No  mother  can  be  more  gentle  than  he  is  with  her  ! ' 
Where  Martha  erred  was  in  not  saying  that  her  mistress  was 
utterly  deprived  of  reason,  and  had  been  so  almost  since  the 
child's  birth.  She  owned  that  she  had  attended  her  lady  to  the 
cathedral  when  the  countess  and  the  infant  were  christened, 
and  that  M.  de  la  Motte  was  also  present.  *  He  has  taken  body 
and  soul  too,'  no  doubt  the  miserable  gentleman  thought. 

He  happened  to  alight  at  the  very  hotel  where  the  fugitives 
of  whom  he  was  in  search  had  had  their  quarters  four  months 
before  (so  that  for  two  months  at  least  poor  M.  de  Saverne 
must  have  lain  ill  atNanciatthecommencement  of  his  journey). 
The  boatman,  the  luggage  people,  and  Martha  the  servant  fol- 
lowed the  count  to  this  hotel  ;  and  the  femme-de-chambre 
remembered  how  Mme.  Dubois  and  her  brother  had  been  at  the 
hotel — a  poor  sick  lady,  who  sat  up  talking  the  whole  night. 
Her  brother  slept  in  the  right  wing  across  the  court.  Mon- 
sieur has  the  lady's  room.  How  that  child  did  cry  !  See,  the 
windows  look  on  the  port.    '  Yes,  this  was  the  lady's  room.' 

*  And  the  child  lay  on  which  side  ? ' 

*  On  that  side.' 

M.  de  Saverne  looked  at  the  place  which  the  woman  pointed 
out,  stooped  his  head  toward  the  pillow,  and  cried  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  The  fisherman's  tears  rolled  down  too 
over  his  brown  face  and  hands.  Lepauvre  homme^  le  pauvre 
homme  ! 

*  Come  into  my  sitting  room  with  me,'  he  said  to  the  fisher- 
man.    The  man  followed  him  and  shut  the  door. 

His  burst  of  feeling  was  now  over.  He  became  entirely  calm. 

*  You  know  the  house  from  which  this  woman  came,  at 
Winchelsea,  in  England  ?  ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  You  took  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  thither  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

*  You  remember  the  man  ?  ' 

*  Perfectly.' 

*  For  thirty  louis  will  you  go  to  sea  to-night,  take  a  passen- 
ger, and  deliver  a  letter  to  M.  de  la  Motte  ? ' 

The  man  agreed  ;  and  I  take  out  from  my  secretary  that 
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letter,  in  its  tawny  ink  of  fifty  years'  date,  and  read  it  with  a 
strange  interest  always  : 

To  the  Chevalier  PRAN9018  Joseph  de  la  Motte,  at  Witichelsea,  in  England. 
I  knew  I  ehou'id  find  you.  I  never  doubted  where  you  were.  But  for  a  sharp  Illness 
which  I  made  at  Nanci  I  should  have  been  with  you  two  months  earlier.  After  what 
has  occurred  between  ue,  I  know  this  invitation  will  be  to  you  as  a  command,  and  that 
you  will  hasten  as  you  did  to  my  rescue  from  the  English  bayonets  at  Hastenbeck. 
Between  us,  M.  le  Chevalier,  it  is  to  life  or  death.  I  depend  upon  you  to  communicate 
this  to  no  one,  and  to  follow  the  messenger,  who  will  bring  you  to  me. 

Count  de  Saverne. 

This  letter  was  brought  to  our  house  one  evening  as  we  sat 
in  the  front  shop.  I  had  the  child  on  my  knee,  which  would 
have  no  other  playfellow  but  me.  The  countess  was  prett}' 
quiet  that  evening — the  night  calm,  and  the  windows  open. 
Grandfather  was  reading  his  book.  The  countess  and  M.  de 
la  Motte  were  at  cards,  though,  poor  thing,  she  could  scarce 
play  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time  ;  and  there  comes  a  knock,  at 
which  grandfather  puts  down  his  book.* 

*  All's  well,'  says  he.  *  Entrez.  Comment!  c'est  vous,  Bidois  ? ' 

*  Oui,  c'est  bien  moi,  patron  ?  '  says  M.  Bidois,  a  great  fel- 
low in  boots  and  petticoat,  with  an  eelskin  cue  hanging 
down  to  his  heels.  *  C'est  la  le  petit  du  pauv'  Jean  Louis  ? 
Est  i  genti  le  pti  patron  ! ' 

And  as  he  looks  at  me,  he  rubs  a  hand  across  his  nose. 

And  this  moment  Mme.  la  Comtesse  gave  one,  two,  three 
screams,  a  laugh,  and  cries  :  '  Ah,  c'est  mon  mari  qui  revient 
de  la  guerre.  II  est  la — a  la  croisee.  Bon  jour,  M.  le  Comte  ! 
Bon  jour.  Vous  avez  une  petite  fille  bien  laide,  bien  laide,  que 
je  n'aime  pas  du  tout,  pas  du  tout,  pas  du  tout !  He  is  there  ! 
I  saw  him  at  the  window.  There  !  there  !  hide  me  from  him. 
He  will  kill  me,  he  will  kill  me  !  '  she  cried. 

*  Calmez-vous,  Clarisse,'  says  the  chevalier,  who  was  weary, 
no  doubt,  of  the  poor  lady's  endless  outcries  and  follies. 

*  Calmez-vous,  ma  fille  ! '  sings  out  mother  from  the  inner 
room,  where  she  was  washing. 

*  Ah,  monsieur  is  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  ?  '  says  Bidois. 

*  Apres  monsieur,'  says  the  chevalier,  looking  haughtily  up 
from  the  cards. 

*  In  that  case,  I  have  a  letter  for  M.  le  Chevalier.'  And  the 
sailor  handed  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  that  letter  which 
I  have  translated,  the  ink  of  which  was  black  and  wet  then, 
though  now  it  is  sere  and  faded. 

This  chevalier  had  faced  death  and  danger  in  a  score  of 

dare-devil  expeditions.     At  the  game  of  steel  and  lead  there 

was  no  cooler  performer.     He  put  the  letter  which  he  had 

*  There  was  a  particular  knock,  as  I  learned  later,  in  use  among  grandpapa's  private 
friends,  and  M.  Bidois  no  doubt  bad  this  signal. 
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received  quietly  into  his  pocket,  finislied  his  game  with  the 
countess,  and  telling  Bidois  to  follow  him  to  his  lodgings, 
took  leave  of  the  company.  I  dare  say  the  poor  countess 
built  up  a  house  with  the  cards,  and  took  little  more  notice. 
Mother,  going  to  close  the  shutters,  said,  '  It  was  droll,  that 
little  man,  the  friend  to  Bidois,  was  still  standing  in  the  street.* 
You  see,  we  had  all  sorts  of  droll  friends.  Seafaring  men, 
speaking  a  jargon  of  English,  French,  Dutch,  were  constantly 
dropping  in  upon  us.  Dear  Heaven,  when  I  think  in  what  a 
company  I  have  lived,  and  what  a  gaUre  I  rowed  in,  is  it  not  a 
wonder  that  I  did  not  finish  where  some  of  my  friends  did  ? 

I  made  a  drole  de  metier  at  this  time.  I  was  set  by  grand- 
father to  learn  his  business.  Our  apprentice  taught  me  the 
commencement  of  the  noble  art  of  wig- weaving.  As  soon  as 
I  was  tall  enough  to  stand  to  a  gentleman's  nose  I  was  promised 
to  be  promoted  to  be  a  shaver.  I  trotted  on  mother's  errands 
with  her  bandboxes,  and  what  not  ;  and  I  was  made  dry  nurse 
to  poor  madame's  baby,  who,  as  I  said,  loved  me  most  of  all  in 
the  house  ;  and  who  would  put  her  little  dimpled  hands  out  and 
crow  with  delight  to  see  me.  The  first  day  I  went  out  with  this 
little  baby,  in  a  little  wheel  chair  mother  got  for  her,  the  town 
boys  made  rare  fun  of  me,  and  I  had  to  fight  one,  as  poor  little 
Agnes  sat  sucking  her  little  thumb  in  her  chair,  I  suppose  ;  and 
while  the  battle  was  going  on,  who  should  come  up  but  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, the  English  rector  of  St.  Pliilip's,  who  lent  us  French 
Protestants  the  nave  of  his  church  for  our  service,  while  our 
tumble- down  old  church  was  being  mended.  Dr.  Barnard  (for  a 
reason  which  I  did  not  know  at  tliat  time,  but  which  I  am  com- 
pelled to  own  now  was  a  good  one)  did  not  like  grandfather, 
nor  mother,  nor  our  family.  You  may  be  sure  our  people 
abused  him  in  return.  He  was  called  a  haughty  priest — a 
villain  beeg-veeg,  mother  used  to  say,  in  her  French-English. 
And  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  her  dislike  to  him  was  that  his 
hig  vig — a  fine  cauliflower  it  was — was  powdered  at  another 
barber's.  Well,  while  the  battle  royal  was  going  on  between 
me  and  Tom  Caflin  (dear  heart  !  how  I  remember  the  fellow, 
though — let  me  see — it  is  fifty-four  years  since  we  punched 
each  other's  little  noses).  Dr.  Barnard  walks  up  to  us  boys  and 
stops  the  fighting.  *  You  little  rogues  !  I'll  liave  you  all  put 
in  the  stocks  and  whipped  by  my  beadle,'  says  the  doctor,  who 
was  a  magistrate  too  :  *as  for  this  little  French  barber,  he  is 
always  in  mischief.' 

*  They  laughed  at  me  and  called  me  "dry-nurse,"  and  wanted 
to  upset  the  little  cart,  sir,  and  I  wouldn't  bear  it.     And  it's  my 
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duty  to  protect  a  poor  cliild  that  can't  help  itself,'  said  I  very 
stoutly.  *  Her  mother  is  ill.  Her  nurse  has  run  away,  and 
she  has  nobody — nobody  to  protect  her  but  me — and  "  Notre 
Pere  qui  est  aux  cieux  "  ; '  and  I  held  up  my  little  hands  as 
grandfather  used  to  do  ;  *  and  if  those  boys  hurt  the  cliild  1 
will  fight  for  her.' 

The  doctor  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  felt  in  his 
pocket  and  gave  me  a  dollar. 

*  And  come  to  see  us  all  at  the  rectory,  cliild,'  Mrs.  Barnard 
says,  who  was  with  the  doctor ;  and  she  looked  at  the  little 
baby  that  was  in  its  cot  and  said,  'Poor  thing,  poor  thing  !  ' 

And  the  doctor,  turning  round  to  the  English  boys,  still 
holding  me  by  the  hand,  said,  *Mind,  all  j^ou  boys  !  If  I  hear 
of  you  being  such  cowards  again  as  to  strike  this  little  lad  for 
doing  his  duty  I  will  have  you  whipped  by  my  beadle  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Thomas  Barnard.  Shake  hands,  you  Thomas 
Caffin,  with  the  French  boy  ; '  and  I  said,  *  I  would  shake 
hands  or  fight  it  out  whenever  Tom  Caffin  liked  '  ;  and  so  took 
my  place  as  pony  again, andpulled  my  littlecartdownSandgate. 

These  stories  got  about  among  the  townspeople  and  fisher- 
men and  seafaring  folk,  I  suppose,  and  the  people  of  our  little 
circle  ;  and  they  were  the  means,  God  help  me,  of  bringing  me 
in  those  very  early  days  a  legacy  which  I  have  still.  You  see, 
the  day  after  Bidois,  the  French  fisherman,  paid  us  a  visit,  as  I 
was  pulling  my  little  cart  up  the  hill  to  a  little  farmer's  house 
where  grandfather  and  a  partner  of  his  had  some  pigeons,  of 
which  I  was  very  fond  as  a  boy,  I  met  a  little  dark  man  whose 
face  I  cannot  at  all  recall  to  my  mind,  but  who  spoke  French 
and  German  to  me  like  grandfather  and  mother.  'That  is  th© 
child  of  Mme.  von  Zabern  ? '  says  he,  trembling  very  much. 

*  Ja,  Herr,'  says  the  little  boy.    .    . 

O  Agnes,  Agnes  !  How  the  years  roll  away.  What  strange 
events  have  befallen  us  ;  what  passionate  griefs  have  we  had 
to  suffer  ;  what  a  merciful  Heaven  has  protected  us  since  that 
day  when  your  father  knelt  over  the  little  car  in  which  his 
child  lay  sleeping.  I  have  the  picture  in  my  mind  now.  I  see 
a  winding  road  leading  down  to  one  of  the  gates  of  our  town  ; 
the  blue  marsh  land,  and  yonder,  across  the  marsh.  Rye  towers 
and  gables  ;  a  great  silver  sea  stretching  be^'ond,  and  that 
dark  man's  figure  stooping  and  looking  at  the  child  asleep. 
He  never  kissed  the  infant  or  touched  her.  I  remember  it 
woke  smiling  and  held  out  its  little  arms,  and  he  turned  away 
with  a  sort  of  groan. 

Bidois,  the  French  fisherman  I  spoke  of  as  having  been  to 
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see  us  on  the  night  before,  came  up  here  with  another  com- 
panion, an  Englishman,  1  think. 

*  Ah  !  we  seek  for  you  everywhere,  M.  le  Comte,'  says  he. 
*  The  tide  serves  and  it  is  full  time.' 

*M.  le  Chevalier  is  on  board  ?'  says  the  Count  de  Saverne. 

*  II  est  bien  la,'  says  the  fisherman.  And  they  went  down  the 
hill  through  the  gate  without  turning  to  look  back. 

Mother  was  quite  quiet  and  gentle  all  that  day.  It  seemed 
as  if  something  scared  her.  The  poor  countess  prattled  and 
laughed,  or  cried  in  her  unconscious  way.  But  grandfather  at 
evening  prayer  that  night  making  the  exposition  rather  long, 
motherstamped  her  footand  said,*Assez  bavardecomme  9a,mon 
pere,'  and  sank  back  in  her  chair  with  her  apron  over  her  face. 

She  remained  all  the  next  day  very  silent,  crying  often,  and 
readinginourgreat German  Bible.  She  waskind  to  me  thatday. 
I  remember  her  saying,  in  her  deep  voice,  *  Thou  art  a  brave 
boy,  Denikin.'  It  was  seldom  she  patted  my  head  so  softly. 
That  nightourpatient  was  very  wild,  and  laugliing  a  great  deal, 
and  singing  so  that  people  would  stop  in  the  streets  to  listen. 

Dr.  Barnard  again  met  me  that  day  dragging  my  little 
carriage,  and  he  fetched  me  into  the  rectory  for  the  first  time, 
and  gave  me  cake  and  wine  and  the  book  of  the  *  Arabian 
Nights,'  and  the  ladies  admired  the  little  baby,  and  said  it  was 
a  pity  it  was  a  little  Papist,  and  the  doctor  hoped  7"  was  not 
going  to  turn  Papist,  and  I  said,  *  Oh,  never.'  Neither  mother 
nor  I  liked  that  darkling  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  was 
fetched  over  from  our  neighbors  at  the  Priory  by  M.  de  la 
Motte.  The  chevalier  was  very  firm  himself  in  that  religion. 
I  little  thought  then  that  I  was  to  see  him  on  a  day  when  his 
courage  and  his  faith  were  both  to  have  an  awful  trial. 

...  I  was  reading  then  in  this  fine  book  of  M.  Galland 
which  the  doctor  had  given  me.  I  had  no  orders  to  go  to 
bed,  strange  to  say,  and  I  dare  say  was  peeping  into  the  cave 
of  the  forty  thieves  along  with  Master  Ali  Baba,  when  I  heard 
the  clock  whirring  previously  to  striking  twelve,  and  steps 
coming  rapidly  up  our  empty  street. 

Mother  started  up  looking  quite  haggard,  and  undid  the 
bolt  of  the  door. 

*  C'est  lui  ! '  says  she,  with  her  eyes  starting,  and  the  Chev- 
alier de  la  Motte  came  in  looking  as  white  as  a  corpse. 

Poor  Mine,  de  Saverne  upstairs,  awakened  by  the  striking 
clock  perhaps,  began  to  sing  overhead,  and  the  chevalier  gave 
a  great  start,  looking  more  ghastly  than  before,  as  my  mother 
with  an  awful  face  looked  at  him. 
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*  II  Pa  voulu,'  says  M.  de  la  Motte,  hanging  down  his  head  ; 
and  again  poor  madame's  crazy  voice  began  to  sing. 

REPORT. 

On  the  27th  June  of  this  year,  1769,  the  Comte  de  Saverne  arrived  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  and  lodged  at  the  Ecu  de  France,  where  also  was  staying  M.  le  Marquis  du  Queene 
Menneville,  Chef  d'Escadre  of  the  Naval  Armies  of  his  Majesty.  The  Comte  de  iSaverne 
was  previously  unknown  to  the  Marquis  du  Queene,  but  recalling  to  M.  du  Quesne's 
remembrance  the  fact  that  his  illustrious  ancestor  the  Admiral  Duquesne  professed  the 
Reformed  religion,  as  did  M.  de  Saverne  himself.  M .  de  Saverne  entreated  the  Marquis 
dn  Qucsne  to  be  his  friend  in  a  rencontre  which  deplorable  circumstances  rendered  un- 
avoidable. 

At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Saverne  stated  to  M.  le  Marquis  du  Quesne  the  cause  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Chevalier  Francis  Joseph  de  la  Motte.  late  officer  of  the  regiment  of 
Soubise,  at  present  residing  in  England  in  the  town  of  Winchelsea,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex.  The  statement  made  by  the  Comte  de  Saverne  was  such  as  to  convince  M.  du 
Quesne  of  the  count's  right  to  exact  a  reparation  from  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte. 

A  boat  was  dispatched  on  the  night  of  the  29th  June,  with  a  messenger  bearing  the 
note  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Saverne.   And  in  this  boat  M.  de  la  Motte  returned  from  England. 

The  undersigned  Comte  de  Berigny,in  garrison  at  Boulogne,  and  an  acquaintance  of 
M.  de  la  Motte,  consented  to  serve  as  his  witness  in  the  meeting  with  M.  de  Saverne. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  sands  at  half  a 
league  from  the  port  of  Boulogne,  and  the  weapons  chosen  were  pistols.  Both  gentle- 
men were  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  as  one  might  expect  from  officers  distinguished 
in  the  king's  service,  who  had  faced  the  enemies  of  France  as  comrades  together. 

Before  firing,  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  advanced  four  steps,  and  holding  his  pistol 
down  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  said,  '  I  swear  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian, 
and  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge  laid  against  me  by 
M.  de  Saverne.' 

The  Comte  de  Saverne  said  :  '  M.  le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte,  I  have  made  no  charge  ; 
and  if  I  had,  a  lie  costs  you  nothing.' 

M  de  la  Motte,  saluting  the  witnesses  courteously,  and  with  grief  rather  than  anger 
visible  upon  his  countenance,  returned  to  his  line  on  the  sand  which  was  marked  out 
js  the  place  where  he  was  to  stand,  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces  from  his  adversary. 

At  the  signal  being  given  both  fired  simultaneously.    The  ball  of  M.  de  Saverne 

grazed  M.  de  la  Motte's  side  curl,  while  his  ball  struck  M.  de  Saverne  in  the  right 
reast.    M.  de  Saverne  stood  a  moment,  and  fell. 

"The  seconds,  the  surgeon,  and  M.  de  la  Motte  advanced  toward  the  fallen  gentleman, 
and  M.  de  la  Motte,  holding  up  his  hand,  again  said,—'  I  take  Heaven  to  witness  the 
person  is  innocent.' 
The  Comte  de  Saverne  seemed  to  be  about  to  speak.    He  lifted  himself  from  the  sand, 

jporting  himself  on  one  arm  ;  but  all  he  said  was,  '  You,  you '  and  a  great  issue 

")lood  rushed  from  his  throat,  and  he  fell  back,  and,  with  a  few  convulsions,  died. 
(Signed)  Marquis  du  Q,uesne  Menneville, 

Chef  d'Escadre  aux  Armees  Navales  du  Roy. 
Comte  de  Berigny, 

Brigadier  de  Cavalerie. 
SURGEON'S  REPORT. 

I,  Jean  Baptiste  Drouot,  Surgeon-Major  of  the  Regiment  Royal  Cravate,  in  garrison 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  certify  that  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  which  ended  so  lamenta- 
bly. The  death  of  the  gentleman  who  succumbed  was  immediate  ;  the  ball,  passing  to 
the  right  of  the  middle  of  the  breast  bone,  penetrated  the  lung  and  the  large  artery 
supplying  it  with  blood,  and  caused  death  by  immediate  suffocation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

OUT    OF   THE    DEPTHS. 

That  last  night  which  he  was  to  pass  upon  earth  M.  de 
Saverne  spent  in  a  little  tavern  in  Winclielsea,  frequented  by 
fishing  people,  and  known  to  Bidois,  who,  even  during  the  war, 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  coming  to  England  upon  errands 
in  which  Monsieur  Grandpapa  was  very  much  interested — 
precentor,  elder,  perruquier  as  he  was. 
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The  Corate  de  Saverne  had  had  some  talk  with  the  fisher- 
man during  the  voyage  from  Boulogne,  and  more  conversation 
took  place  on  this  last  night,  when  the  count  took  Bidois  partly 
into  his  confidence  ;  and  without  mentioning  the  precise  cause 
of  his  quarrel  with  M.  de  la  Motte,  said  that  it  was  inevitable  ; 
that  the  man  was  a  villain  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pollute  the  earth  ;  and  that  no  criminal  was  ever  more  right- 
eously executed  than  this  chevalier  would  be  on  the  morrow, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  were  to  meet. 

The  meeting  would  have  taken  place  on  that  very  night,  but 
M.  de  la  Motte  demanded,  as  indeed  he  had  a  right  to  do,  some 
hours  for  the  settlement  of  his  own  affairs  ;  and  preferred  to 
fight  on  French  ground  rather  than  English,  as  the  survivor  of 
the  quarrel  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  very  rough  treatment 
in  this  country. 

La  Motte  betook  himself  then  to  arranging  his  papers.  As 
for  the  Count  de  Saverne,  he  said  all  his  dispositions  were 
made.  A  dowry — that  which  his  wife  brought — would  go  to 
her  child.  His  own  property  was  devised  to  his  own  relatiohs, 
and  he  could  give  the  child  nothing.  He  had  only  a  few  pieces 
in  his  purse,  and,  'Tenez,*  says  he,  Hhis  watch.  Should 
anything  befall  me,  I  desire  it  may  be  given  to  the  little  boy 
who  saved  my — that  is,  her  child.'  And  the  voice  of  M.  le 
Comte  broke  as  he  said  these  words,  and  the  tears  ran  over  liis 
fingers.  And  the  seaman  wept  too  as  he  told  the  story  to  me 
vears  after,  nor  were  some  of  mine  wanting,  I  think,  for  that 
jpoor  heartbroken,  wretched  man,  writhing  in  helpless  agonj^, 
as  the  hungry  sand  drank  his  blood.  Assuredly,  the  guilt  of 
that  blood  was  on  thy  head,  Francis  de  la  Motte. 

The  watch  is  ticking  on  the  table  before  me  as  I  write.  It 
has  been  my  companion  for  half  a  century.  I  remember  my 
childish  delight  when  Bidois  brought  it  to  me,  and  told  my 
mother  the  tale  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  gentlemen. 

*  You  see  her  condition,'  M.  de  la  Motte  said  to  my  mother 
at  this  time.  *  We  are  separated  forever,  as  hopelessly  as 
though  one  or  other  were  dead.  My  hand  slew  her  husband. 
Perhaps  my  fault  destroyed  her  reason.  I  transmit  misfortunes 
to  those  I  love  and  w^ould  serve.    Shall  I  marry  her  ?    I  will  if 

ou  think  I  can  serve  her.    As  long  as  a  guinea  remains  to  me, 

will  halve  it  with  her.     I  have  but  very  few  left  now.     My 

fortune  has  crumbled  under  my  hands,  as  have  ray  friendships, 

my  once  bright  prospects,  my  ambitions.    I  am  a  doomed  man  : 

somehow,  I  drag  down  those  who  love  me  into  my  doom.' 

And  so  indeed  there  was  a  Cain  mark^  as  it  were,  on  this 
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unhappy  man.  He  did  bring  wreck  and  ruin  on  those  who  loved 
him.  He  was  as  a  lost  soul,  I  somehow  think,  whose  tortures 
had  begun  already.  Predestined  to  evil,  to  crime,  to  gloom  ; 
but  now  and  again  someone  took  pity  upon  this  poor  wretch, 
and  among  those  who  pitied  him  was  my  stern  mother. 

And  here  I  may  relate  how  it  happened  that  I  *  saved '  the 
child,  for  which  act  poor  M.  de  Saverne  rewarded  me.  Bidois 
no  doubt  told  that  story  to  M.  le  Comte  in  the  course  of  their 
gloomy  voyage.  Mrs.  Martha,  the  countess'  attendant,  had 
received  or  taken  leave  of  absence  one  night,  after  putting  the 
child  and  the  poor  lady,  who  was  no  better  than  a  child,  to  bed. 
I  went  to  my  bed,  and  to  sleep  as  boys  sleep  ;  and  I  forget 
what  business  called  away  my  mother  likewise,  but  when  she 
came  back  to  look  for  her  poor  Biche  and  the  infant  in  its 
cradle — both  were  gone. 

I  have  seen  the  incomparable  Siddons,  in  the  play,  as,  white 
and  terrified,  she  passed  through  the  darkened  hall  after  King 
Duncan's  murder.  My  mother's  face  wore  a  look  of  terror  to 
the  full  as  tragical,  when,  starting  up  from  my  boyish  sleep,  I 
sat  up  in  my  bed  and  saw  her.  She  was  almost  beside  herself 
■with  terror.  Thepoorinsanelady  and  her'child  were  gone — who 
^ouldsay  where  ?  Into  the  marshes — intothesea — into  thedark- 
ness — it  was  impossible  to  say  wliither  the  countess  had  fled. 

*  We  must  get  up,  my  boy,  and  find  them,'  says  mother  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  and  I  was  sent  over  to  Mr.  Bliss',  the  grocer,  in 
East  Street, where  the  chevalier  lived,  and  where  I  found  him 
sitting  (with  two  priests,  by  the  way,  guests,  no  doubt,  of  Mr. 
Weston  at  the  Priory),  and  all  these,  and  mother,  on  her  side, 
with  me  following  her,  went  out  to  look  for  the  fugitives. 

We  went  by  pairs,  taking  different  roads.  Mother's  was 
the  right  one,  as  it  appeared,  for  we  had  not  walked  many  min- 
utes when  we  saw  a  white  figure  coming  toward  us,  glimmer- 
ing out  of  the  dark,  and  heard  a  voice  singing. 

*  Ah,  mon  Dieu  ! '  says  mother,  and  *  Gott  sey  dank,'  and 
I  know  not  what  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  relief.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  countess. 

As  we  came  up,  she  knew  us  with  our  light,  and  began  to 
imitate,  in  her  crazy  wa}^,  the  cry  of  the  watchman,  whom  the 
poor  sleepless  soul  had  often  heard  under  the  windows.  *  Past 
twelve  o'clock,  a  starlight  night ! '  she  sang,  and  gave  one  of 
her  sad  laughs. 

When  we  came  up  to  her  we  found  her  in  a  white  wrapper, 
her  hair  flowing  down  her  back  and  over  her  poor  pale  face, 
and  again  she  sang,  *  Past  twelve  o'clock.' 
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The  child  toas  not  with  her.  Mother  trembled  in  every  limb. 
The  lantern  shook  so  in  her  hand  I  thought  slie  would  drop  it. 

She  put  it  down  on  the  ground.  She  took  her  shawl  off  her 
back,  and  covered  the  poor  lady  with  it,  who  smiled  in  her 
childish  way,  and  said,  *  C'est  bon  ;  c'est  chaud  5a  ;  ah  I  que 
c'est  bien  ! ' 

As  I  chanced  to  look  down  at  the  lady's  feet,  I  saw  one  of 
them  was  naked.  Mother,  herself  in  a  dreadful  agitation,  em- 
braced and  soothed  Mme.  de  Saverne.  *  Tell  me,  my  angel,  tell 
me,  my  love,  where  is  the  child  ?  '  says  mother,  almost  fainting. 

*  The  child,  what  child  ?  That  little  brat  who  always  cries  ? 
I  know  nothing  about  children,'  says  the  poor  thing.  *  Take 
me  to  my  bed  this  moment,  madam  !  How  dare  you  bring  me 
into  the  street,  with  naked  feet  ! ' 

*  Where  have  you  been  walking,  my  dear  ? '  says  poor 
mother,  trying  to  soothe  her. 

*  I  have  been  to  Great  Saverne.  I  wore  a  domino.  I  knew 
the  coachman  quite  well,  though  he  was  muffled  up  all  but  his 
nose.  I  was  presented  to  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal.  I  made 
him  such  a  courtesy — like  this.     Oh,  my  foot  hurts  mel ' 

She  often  rambled  about  this  ball  and  play,  and  hummed 
snatches  of  tunes  and  little  phrases  of  dialogue  which  she  may 
have  heard  there.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  was  the  only  play  and 
ball  the  poor  thing  ever  saw  in  her  life  ;  her  brief  life,  he( 
wretched  life.  'Tis  pitiful  to  think  how  unhappy  it  was. 
When  I  recall  it,  it  tears  my  heart-strings  somehow,  as  it  doth 
to  see  a  child  in  pain. 

As  she  held  up  the  poor  bleeding  foot  I  saw  that  the  edge 
of  her  dress  was  all  wet,  and  covered  with  sand. 

*  Mother,  mother  ! '  said  I,  *  she  has  been  to  the  sea  ! ' 

*  Have  you  been  to  the  sea,  Clarisse  ? '  asks  mother. 

*  J'ai  ete  au  bal  ;  j'aidanse  ;  j'ai  chante.  J'ai  bien  reconnu 
mon  cocher.  J'ai  ete  au  bal  chez  le  cardinal.  But  you  must 
not  tell  M.  de  Saverne.     Oh,  no,  you  mustn't  tell  him  ! ' 

A  sudden  thought  came  to  me.  And,  whenever  I  remem- 
ber it,  my  heart  is  full  of  thankfulness  to  the  gracious  Giver 
of  all  good  thoughts.  Madame,  of  whom  I  was  not  afraid, 
and  who  sometimes  was  amused  by  my  prattle,  would  now 
and  then  take  a  walk  accompanied  by  Martha,  her  maid,  who 
held  the  infant,  and  myself,  who  liked  to  draw  it  in  its  little 
carriage.  We  used  to  walk  down  to  the  shore,  and  there  was 
a  rock  there,  on  which  the  poor  lady  would  sit  for  hours. 

*  You  take  her  home,  mother,'  says  I,  all  in  a  tremble. 
*  You  give  me  the  lantern,  and  I'll  go — I'll  go '     I  was  off 
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before  I  said  where.  Down  I  went,  tlirougli  Westgate  ;  down 
I  ran  along  the  road  toward  the  place  I  guessed  at.  When 
I  liad  gone  a  few  hundred  yards  I  saw  in  the  road  something 
white.  It  was  the  countess*  slipper,  that  she  had  left  there. 
I  knew  she  had  gone  that  way. 

I  got  down  to  the  shore,  running,  running  with  all  my  little 
miglit.  The  moon  had  risen  by  this  time,  shining  gloriously 
over  a  great  silver  sea.  A  tide  of  silver  was  pouring  in  over 
the  sand.  Yonder  was  that  rock  where  we  often  had  sat. 
The  infant  was  sleeping  on  it  under  the  stars,  unconscious. 
He,  who  loves  little  cliildren,  had  watched  over  it  ...  I 
scarce  can  see  the  words  as  I  write  them  down.  My  little 
baby  was  waking.  She  had  known  nothing  of  the  awful  sea 
coming  nearer  with  each  wave  ;  but  she  knew  me  as  I  came, 
and  smiled,  and  warbled  a  little  infant  welcome.  I  took  her 
up  in  my  arms,  and  trotted  home  with  my  pretty  burden.  As 
I  paced  up  the  hill  M.  de  la  Motte  and  one  of  the  French 
clergymen  met  me.  By  ones  and  twos  the  other  searchers 
after  my  little  wanderer  came  home  from  their  quest.  She  was 
laid  in  her  little  crib,  and  never  knew,  until  years  later,  the 
danger  from  which  she  had  been  rescued. 

My  adventures  became  known  in  our  town,  and  I  made 
some  acquaintances  who  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  w^ere  the 
means  of  advancing  me  in  after  life.  I  was  too  young  to 
understand  much  what  was  happening  round  about  me  ;  but 
now,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  must  confess  tliat  old  grand- 
father, besides  his  business  of  perruquier,  which  you  will  say 
is  no  very  magnificent  trade,  followed  others  which  were  far 
less  reputable.  What  do  you  say,  for  instance,  of  a  Church 
elder,  wlio  lends  money  d  la  petite  semaine,  and  at  great 
interest  ?  The  fishermen,  the  market-people,  nay,  one  or  two 
farmers  and  gentlemen  round  about,  w^ere  beholden  to  grand- 
father for  supplies,  and  they  came  to  him  to  be  shaved  in 
more  ways  than  one.  No  good  came  out  of  his  gains,  as  I 
shall  presently  tell  ;  but  meanwhile  his  hands  were  ever 
stretched  out  to  claw  other  folks'  money  toward  himself  ;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  madarne  sa  bru  loved  a  purse  too,  and 
was  by  no  means  scrupulous  as  to  the  way  of  filling  it.  M. 
le  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  was  free-handed  and  grand  in  his 
manner.  He  paid  a  pension,  I  know  not  how  much,  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  Mme.  de  Saverne.  He  had  brought  her 
to  the  strait  in  w^hich  she  was,  poor  thing.  Had  he  not 
worked  on  her  she  never  would  have  left  her  religion  ;  she 
never    would  have  fled    from  her  husband  ;  that  fatal   duel 
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would  never  have  occurred  ;  right  or  wrong,  he  was  the  cause 
of  her  calamity,  and  he  would  make  it  as  light  as  it  might  be. 
I  know  how,  for  years,  extravagant  and  embarrassed  as  he 
was,  he  yet  supplied  means  for  handsomely  maintaining  the 
little  Agnes  when  she  was  presently  left  an  orphan  in  the 
world,  when  mother  and  father  both  were  dead,  and  her  rela- 
tives at  home  disowned  her. 

The  ladies  of  Barr,  Agnes'  aunts,  totally  denied  that  the  in- 
fant was  their  brother's  child,  and  refused  any  contribution 
toward  her  maintenance.  Her  mother's  family  equally  dis- 
avowed her.  They  had  been  taught  the  same  story,  and  I 
suppose  we  believe  willingly  enough  what  we  wish  to  believe. 
The  poor  lady  was  guilty.  Her  child  had  been  born  in  her 
husband's  absence.  When  his  return  was  announced  she  fled 
from  her  home,  not  daring  to  face  him  ;  and  the  unhappy 
Count  de  Saveriie  died  by  the  pistol  of  the  man  who  had  al- 
ready robbed  him  of  his  honor.  La  Motte  had  to  bear  this 
obloquy,  or  only  protest  against  it  by  letters  from  England. 
He  could  not  go  over  to  Lorraine,  where  he  was  plunged  in  debt. 
*  At  least,  Duval,'  said  he  to  me  when  I  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  with  all  my  heart  forgave  him,  *  mad,  and  reckless  as  1 
have  been,  and  fatal  to  all  whom  I  loved,  I  have  never  allowed 
the  child  to  want,  and  have  supported  her  in  comfort  when  I 
was  myself  almost  without  a  meal.'  A  bad  man  no  doubt  this 
was,  and  yet  not  utterly  wicked  ;  a  great  criminal  who  paid 
an  awful  penalty.  Let  us  be  humble,  who  have  erred  too  ; 
and  thankful,  if  we  have  a  hope  that  we  have  found  mercy. 

I  believe  it  was  some  braggart  letter  which  La  Motte  wrote 
to  a  comrade  in  M.  de  Vaux's  camp,  and  in  which  he  boasted 
of  making  the  conversion  of  2i  petite  Protestante  at  Strasbourg, 
which  cameto  the  knowledgeof  poorM.de  Saverne, hastened  his 
return  home,  and  brought  about  this  dreadful  end.  La  Motte 
owned  as  much,  indeed, in  the  last  interview  I  everhad  with  him. 

Who  told  Mme.  de  Saverne  of  her  husband's  death  ?  It 
was  not  for  years  after  that  I  myself  (unlucky  chatterbox, 
whose  tongue  was  always  blabbing)  knew  what  had  happened.' 
My  mother  thought  that  she  must  have  overheard  Bidois  the 
boatman,  who  told  the  whole  story  over  his  glass  of  Geneva  in 
our  parlor.  The  countess'  chamber  was  overhead,  and  the 
door  left  open.  The  poor  thing  used  to  be  very  angry  at  the 
notion  of  a  locked  door,  and  since  that  awful  escapade  to  the 
seashore  my  mother  slept  in  her  room,  or  a  servant  whom  she 
liked  pretty  well  supplied  mother's  place. 

In  her  condition  the  dreadful  event  affected  her  but  little  j 
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and  we  never  knew  that  she  was  aware  of  it  until  one  evening 
when  it  happened  that  a  neighbor,  one  of  our  French  people  of 
Rye,  was  talking  over  the  tea  table,  and  telling  us  of  a  dread- 
ful thing  he  had  seen  on  Penenden  Heath  as  he  was  coming 
home.  He  there  saw  a  woman  burned  at  the  stake  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  The  story  is  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  the  year  1V69,  and  that  will  settle  pretty  well 
the  date  of  the  evening  when  our  neighbor  related  the  horri- 
ble tale  to  us. 

Poor  Mme.  de  Saverne  (who  had  a  very  grand  air,  and  was 
perfectly  like  a  lady)  said  quite  simply, '  In  this  case,  my  good 
iJrsule,  I  shall  be  burned  too.  For  you  know  I  was  the  cause 
of  my  husband  being  killed.  M.  le  Chevalier  went  and  killed 
him  in  Corsica.'  And  she  looked  round  with  a  little  smile,  and 
nodded,  and  arranged  lier  white  dress  with  Iier  slim  hot  hands. 

When  the  poor  thing  spoke  the  chevalier  sank  back  as  if 
he  had  been  shot  himself. 

*  Good- night,  neighbor  Marion,'  groans  mother;  *  she  is 
very  bad  to-night.  Come  to  bed,  my  dear,  come  to  bed.' 
And  the  poor  thing  followed  mother,  courtesying  very  finely  to 
the  company,  and  saying,  quite  softly,  *  Oui,  oui,  oui,  they  will 
burn  me  ;  they  will  burn  me.' 

This  idea  seized  upon  her  mind,  and  never  left  it.  Mme. 
la  Comtesse  passed  a  night  of  great  agitation,  talking  inces- 
santly. Mother  and  her  maid  were  up  with  her  all  night.  All 
night  long  we  could  hear  her  songs,  her  screams,  her  terrible 
laughter.  .  .  Oh,  pitiful  was  thy  lot  in  this  world,  poor  guiltless, 
harmless  lady.  In  thy  brief  years  how  little  happiness  !  For 
thy  marriage  portion  only  gloom  and  terror  and  submission,  and 
captivity.  The  awful  Will  above  us  ruled  it  so.  Poor  fright- 
ened spirit !  it  has  woke  under  serener  skies  now,  and  passed 
out  of  reach  of  our  terrors  and  temptations  and  troubles. 

At  my  early  age  I  could  only  be  expected  to  obey  my  elders 
and  parents,  and  to  consider  all  things  were  right  which  were 
done  round  about  me.  Mother's  cuffs  on  the  head  I  received 
without  malice,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  owned,  had  not  sel- 
dom to  submit  to  the  major  operation,  which  my  grandfather 
used  to  perform  with  a  certain  rod  which  he  kept  in  a  locked 
cupboard,  and  accompany  with  long  wearisome  sermons  be- 
tween each  cut  or  two  of  his  favorite  instrument.  These  good 
people,  as  I  gradually  began  to  learn,  bore  but  an  indifferent 
reputation  in  the  town  which  they  inhabited,  and  were  neither 
liked  by  the  French  of  their  own  colony  nor  by  the  English 
among  whom  we  dwelt.  Of  course,  being  a  simple  little  fellow, 
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I  honored  my  father  and  mother  as  became  me — niy  grand- 
fatlier  and  mother,  that  is — father  being  dead  some  years. 

Grandfather,  I  knew,  had  a  share  in  a  fishing  boat,  as  num- 
bers of  people  had  both  at  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  Stokes,  our 
fislierman,  took  me  out  once  or  twice,  and  I  liked  the  sport 
very  much ;  but  it  appeared  that  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing 
about  the  boat  and  the  fishing — for  one  night  when  we  pulled 
out  only  a  short  way  beyond  a  rock  which  we  used  to  call  the 
Bull  Rock,  from  a  pair  of  horns  which  stuck  out  of  the  water, 
and  there  were  hailed  by  my  old  friend  Bidois,  who  had  come 

from  Boulogne  in  his  lugger — and  then Well  then,  I 

was  going  to  explain  the  whole  matter  artlessly  to  one  of  our 
neighbors  who  happened  to  step  in  to  supper,  when  grandpapa 
(who  had  made  a  grace  of  five  minutes  long  before  taking  the 
dish-cover  off)  fetched  me  a  slap  across  the  face  which  sent 
me  reeling  off  my  perch.  And  the  chevalier,  who  was  sup- 
ping with  us,  only  laughed  at  my  misfortune. 

This  being  laughed  at  somehow  affected  me  more  than  the 
blows.  I  was  used  to  those,  from  grandfather  and  mother 
too  ;  but  when  people  once  had  been  kind  to  me  I  could  not 
bear  a  different  behavior  from  them.  And  this  gentleman 
certainly  was.  He  improved  my  French  very  much,  and  used 
to  laugh  at  my  blunders  and  bad  pronunciation.  He  took  a 
good  deal  of  pains  with  me  when  I  was  at  home,  and  made 
me  speak  French  like  a  little  gentleman. 

In  a  very  brief  time  lie  learned  English  himself,  with  a 
droll  accent,  to  be  sure,  but  so  as  to  express  himself  quite  in- 
telligibly. His  headquarters  were  at  Winchelsea,  though  he 
would  frequently  be  away  at  Deal,  Dover,  Canterbury,  even 
London.  He  paid  mother  a  pension  for  little  Agnes,  who 
grew  apace,  and  was  the  most  winning  child  I  ever  set  eyes 
on.  I  remember,  as  well  as  yesterday,  the  black  dress  which 
was  made  for  her  after  her  poor  mother's  death,  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  the  great  solemn  eyes  gazing  out  from  under  the  black 
curling  ringlets  which  fell  over  her  forehead  and  face. 

Why  do  I  make  zigzag  journeys  ?  'Tis  the  privilege  of  old 
age  to  be  garrulous,  and  its  happiness  to  remember  early  days. 
As  I  sink  back  in  my  armchair,  safe  and  sheltered  post  tot  dis- 
crimina,  and  happier  than  it  has  been  the  lot  of  most  fellow- 
sinners  to  be,  the  past  comes  back  to  me — the  stormy  past,the 
strange  unhappy  yet  happy  past — and  I  look  at  it  scared  and  as- 
tonished sometimes  ;  as  huntsmen  look  at  the  gaps  and  ditches 
over  which  they  have  leapt,  and  wonder  how  tliey  are  alive. 

My  good  fortune  in  rescuing  that  little  darling  child  caused 
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the  chevalier  to  be  very  kind  to  me  ;  and  when  he  was  with 
us  I  used  to  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  his  coat  and  prattle  for 
hours  together,  quite  losing  all  fear  of  hira.  Except  my  kind 
namesake  the  captain  and  admiral  this  was  the  first  gentleman 
I  ever  met  in  intimacy — a  gentleman  with  many  a  stain,  nay, 
crime,  to  reproach  him  ;  but  not  all  lost,  I  hope  and  pray.  I 
own  to  having  a  kindly  feeling  toward  that  fatal  man.  I  see 
myself  a  child  prattling  at  his  coat-skirts,  and  trotting  along 
our  roads  and  marshes  with  him.  I  see  him  with  his  sad  pale 
face — and  a  kind  of  blighting  look  he  had — looking  at  that 
unconscious  lady,  at  that  little  baby.  My  friends  the  Neapol- 
itans would  have  called  his  an  evil  eye,  and  exorcised  it 
accordingly.  A  favorite  walk  we  had  was  to  a  house  about  a 
mile  out  of  Winchelsea,  where  a  grazing  farmer  lived.  My 
delight  then  was  to  see  not  his  cattle,  but  his  pigeons,  of  which 
he  had  a  good  stock,  of  croppers,  pouters,  runts,  and  turbits  ; 
and  among  these  I  was  told  there  were  a  sort  of  pigeons 
called  carriers,  which  would  fly  for  prodigious  distances,  re- 
turning from  the  place  to  which  they  were  taken  though  it 
were  ever  so  distant  to  that  where  they  lived  and  were  bred. 

While  I  was  at  Mr.  Perreau's  one  of  these  pigeons  actually 
came  in  flying  from  the  sea,  as  it  appeared  to  me  ;  and  Perreau 
looked  at  it,  and  fondled  it,  and  said  to  the  chevalier,  '  There 
is  nothing.  It  is  to  be  at  the  old  place.'  On  which  M.  le 
Chevalier  only  said,  *  C'est  bien  ; '  and  as  we  walked  away 
told  me  all  he  knew  about  pigeons,  which  I  dare  say  was  no 
great  knowledge. 

Why  did  he  say  there  was  nothing?  I  asked  in  the  inno- 
cence of  my  prattle.  The  chevalier  told  me  that  these  birds 
sometimes  brought  messages,  written  on  a  little  paper,  and 
tied  under  their  wings,  and  that  Perreau  said  there  was  noth- 
ing because  there  was  nothing. 

*  Oh, then  !  he  sometimes  does  have  messages  with  his  birds  ? ' 
.  The  chevalier  shrugged  his  shoulder,  and  took  a  great 
pinch  out  of  his  fine  snuffbox.  *  What  did  papa  Duval  do  to 
you  the  other  day  when  you  began  to  talk  too  fast  ? '  says  he. 
.'  Learn  to  hold  thy  little  tongue,  Denis,  mon  gar^on.  If  thou 
livest  a  little  longer,  and  tellest  all  thou  seest,  the  Lord  help 
thee  ! '  And  I  suppose  our  conversation  ended  here  and  he 
strode  home,  and  I  trotted  after  him. 

I  narrate  these  things  occurring  in  childhood  by  the  help  of 
one  or  two  marks  which  have  been  left  behind — as  the  inge- 
nious boy  found  his  way  home  by  the  pebbles  which  he  dropped 
along  his  line  of  march.     Thus  I  happen  to  know  the  year  when 
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poor  Mme.  de  Saverne  must  have  been  ill  by  referring  to  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  the  woman  whom  our  neighbor  saw 
burned  on  Penenden  Heath.  Was  it  days,  was  it  weeks  after 
this  tliat  Mme.  de  Saverne's  illness  ended  as  all  our  illnesses  will 
end  one  day  ? 

During  the  whole  course  of  her  illness,  whatever  its  length 
may  have  been,  those  priests  from  Slindon  (or  from  Mr. 
Weston's,  tlie  Popish  gentleman's  at  the  Priory)  were  constantly 
in  our  house,  and  I  suppose  created  a  great  scandal  among  the 
Protestants  of  the  town.  M.  de  la  Motte  showed  an  extraordi- 
nary zeal  in  this  business  ;  and,  sinner  as  he  was,  certainly  was 
a  most  devout  sinner,  according  to  his  persuasion.  I  do  not 
remember,  or  was  not  cognizant,  when  the  end  came  ;  but  I 
remember  my  astonishment  as,  passing  by  her  open  chamber 
door,  I  saw  candles  lighted  before  her  bed,  and  some  of  those 
clergy  watching  there,  and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  kneeling 
in  the  passage  in  an  attitude  of  deep  contrition  and  grief. 

On  that  last  day  there  was,  as  it  appeared,  agreat  noise  and  dis- 
turbance roundour  house.  The  people  tookoffense  atthe  perpet- 
ual coming  in  and  out  of  the  priest ;  and  on  the  very  night  when 
the  coffin  was  to  be  taken  from  our  house,  and  the  clergymen 
were  performing  the  last  services  there,  the  windowsof  theroom 
where  the  poor  lady  lay  were  broken  in  by  agreat  volley  of  stones, 
and  a  roaring  mob  shouting,  *  No  Popery;  down  with  priests!' 

Grandfather  lost  all  courage  at  these  threatening  demon- 
strations, and  screamed  out  at  his  brii  for  bringing  all  this  per- 
secution and  danger  upon  him.  '  Sile7ice,  miserable  / '  says 
she.  *  Go  sit  in  the  back  kitchen,  and  count  your  money 
bags  ! '     She^  at  least,  did  not  lose  her  courage. 

M.  de  la  Motte,  though  not  frightened,  was  much  disturbed. 
The  matter  might  be  very  serious.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time 
how  furiously  angry  our  townspeople  were  with  my  parents  for 
harboring  a  Papist.  Had  they  known  that  the  lady  was  a 
converted  Protestant  they  would,  doubtless,  have  been  more 
violent  still. 

We  were  in  a  manner  besieged  in  our  house  ;  the  garrison 
being — the  two  priests  in  much  terror  ;  my  grandfather,  under 
the  bed  for  what  1  know,  or  somewhere  where  he  would  be 
equally  serviceable  ;  my  mother  and  the  chevalier,  with  their 
wits  about  them  ;  and  little  Denis  Duval,  no  doubt  very  much 
in  the  way.  When  the  poor  lady  died  it  was  thought  advisa- 
ble to  send  her  little  girl  out  of  the  way  ;  and  Mrs.  Weston  at 
the  Priory  took  her  in,  who  belonged,  as  has  before  been  said, 
to  the  ancient  faith. 
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We  looked  out  with  no  little  alarm  for  the  time  when  the 
hearse  should  come  to  take  the  poor  lady's  body  away  ;  for  the 
people  would  not  leave  the  street,  and  barricaded  either  end  of 
it,  having  perpetrated  no  actual  violence  beyond  the  smashing 
of  the  windows  as  yet,  but  ready,  no  doubt,  for  more  mischief. 

Calling  me  to  him,  M.  de  la  Motte  said,  *  Denis,  thou  remem- 
berest  about  the  carrier  pigeon  the  other  day  with  nothing 
under  his  wing  ?  '     I  remembered,  of  course. 

*Tliou  slialt  be  my  carrier  pigeon.  Thou  shalt  carry  no 
letter,  but  a  message.  I  can  trust  thee  now  with  a  secret.' 
And  I  kept  it,  and  will  tell  it  now  that  the  people  are  quite  out 
of  danger  from  that  piece  of  intelligence,  as  I  can  promise  you. 

*  You  know  Mr.  Weston's  house  ? '  Know  the  house  where 
Agues  was — the  best  house  in  the  town  ?  Of  course  I  did. 
He  named  eight  or  ten  houses  besides  Weston's  at  which  I  was 
to  go  and  say,  *  The  mackerel  are  coming  in.  Come  as  many 
of  you  as  can.'  And  I  went  to  the  houses,  and  said  the  words  ; 
and  when  the  people  said,  *  Where?'  I  said,  *  Opposite  our 
house,'  and  so  went  on. 

The  last  and  handsomest  house  (I  had  never  been  in  it 
before)  was  Mr.  Weston's  at  the  Priory  ;  and  there  I  went 
and  called  to  see  him.  And  I  remember  Mrs.  Weston  was 
walking  up  and  down  a  gallery  over  the  hall  with  a  little  cry- 
ing, child  who  would  not  go  to  sleep. 

*  Agnes,  Agnes  ! '  says  I,  and  that  baby  was  quiet  in  a 
minute,  smiling  and  crowing  and  flinging  out  her  arms.  In- 
deed, mine  was  the  first  name  she  could  speak. 

The  gentlemen  came  out  of  their  parlor,  where  they  were 
over  their  pipes,  and  asked  me,  surlily  enough,  *  what  I 
wanted.'  I  said,  *  The  mackerel  were  out,  and  the  crews 
were  wanted  before  Peter  Duval's,  the  barber's.'  And  one  of 
them,  with  a  scowl  on  his  face,  and  an  oath,  said  they  would 
be  there,  and  shut  the  door  in  my  face. 

As  I  went  away  from  the  Priory,  and  crossed  the  church- 
yard by  the  rectory  gate,  who  should  come  up  but  Dr. 
Barnard  in  his  gig,  with  lamps  lighted  ;  and  I  always  saluted 
him  after  he  had  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  had  given  me  the 
books  and  the  cake.  *  What,'  says  he,  *  my  little  shrimper  } 
Have  you  fetched  any  fish  off  the  rocks  to-night  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no,  sir  ! '  says  I.  *  I  have  been  taking  messages  all 
round.' 

*  And  what  message,  my  boy  ? ' 

I  told  him  the  message  about  the  mackerel,  etc. ;  but  added 
that  I  must  not  tell  the  names,  for  the  chevalier  had  desired 
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me  not  to  mention  them.  And  then  I  went  on  to  tell  how 
there  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  street,  and  that  they  were 
breaking  windows  at  our  house. 

*  Breaking  windows  ?  What  for  ?  '  I  told  him  what  had 
happened.  *  Take  Dolly  to  the  stables.  Don't  say  anything 
to  your  mistress,  Samuel,  and  come  along  with  me,  my  little 
shrimper,'  says  the  doctor.  He  was  a  very  tall  man  in  a  great 
white  wig.  I  see  him  now  skipping  over  the  tombstones,  by 
the  great  ivy  tower  of  the  church,  and  so  through  the  church- 
yard gate  toward  our  house. 

The  hearse  had  arrived  by  this  time.  The  crowd  had  in- 
creased,  and  there  was  much  disturbance  and  agitation.  As  soon 
as  the  hearse  came,  a  yell  rose  up  from  the  people.  *  Silence, 
shame  !  Hold  your  tongue  !  Let  the  poor  woman  go  in  quiet,' 
a  few  people  said.  These  were  the  men  of  the  mackerel  fishery^ 
whom  the  Weston  gentlemen  presently  joined.  But  the  fisher- 
men were  a  small  crowd  ;  the  townspeople  were  many  and  very 
angry.  As  we  passed  by  the  end  of  Port  Street  (where  our 
house  was)  we  could  see  the  people  crowding  at  either  end  of 
the  street,  and  in  the  midst  the  great  hearse,  with  its  black 
plumes,  before  our  door. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  hearse  could  pass  through  the 
crowd  at  either  end  of  the  street  if  the  people  were  determined 
to  bar  the  way.  I  went  in,  as  I  had  come,  by  the  back  gate  of 
the  garden,  where  tlie  lane  was  still  quite  solitary,  Dr.  Barnard 
following  me.  We  were  awfully  scared  as  we  passed  through 
the  back  kitchen  (where  the  oven  and  boiler  is)  by  the  sight 
o\  an  individual  who  suddenly  leapt  out  of  the  copper,  and  who 
cried  out,  *  Oh,  mercy,  mercy,  save  me  from  the  wicked  men  ! ' 
This  was  my  grandpapa,  and,  with  all  respect  for  grandpapas 
(being  of  their  age  and  standing  mvself  now),  I  cannot  but  own 
that  mine  on  this  occasion  cut  rather  a  pitiful  figure. 

*  Save  my  house  !  Save  my  property  ! '  shouts  my  ancestor, 
and  the  doctor  turns  away  from  him  scornfully,  and  passes  on. 

In  the  passage  out  of  this  back  kitchen  we  met  M.  de  la 
Motte,  who  says,  *  Ah,  c'est  toi,  mon  garyon.  Thou  hast 
been  on  thy  errands.  Our  people  are  well  there  ! '  and  he 
makes  a  bow  to  the  doctor,  who  came  in  with  me,  and  who 
replied  by  a  salutation  equally  stiff.  M.  de  la  Motte,  recon- 
noitering  from  the  upper  room,  had,  no  doubt, seen  his  people 
arrive.  As  I  looked  toward  him  I  remarked  that  he  was  armed. 
He  had  a  belt  with  pistols  in  it,  and  a  sword  by  his  side. 

In  the  back  room  were  the  two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
and  four  men  who  had  come  with  the  hearse.     They  had  been 
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fiercely  assailed  as  they  entered  the  house  with  curses,  shouts, 
hustling,  and  I  believe  even  sticks  and  stones.  My  mother  was 
serving  them  with  brandy  when  we  came  in.  She  was  aston- 
ished when  she  saw  tlie  rector  make  his  appearance  in  our  house. 
There  was  no  love  between  his  reverence  and  our  family. 

He  made  a  very  grand  obeisance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men. *  Gentlemen,'  said  he, '  as  rector  of  this  parish,  and  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  I  have  come  to  keep  tlie  peace  ;  and  if  there 
is  any  danger,  to  share  it  with  you.  The  lady  will  be  buried  in 
the  old  churchyard,!  hear.  Mr. Trestles, areyou  ready  to  move?' 

The  men  said  they  w^ould  be  prepared  immediately,  and 
went  to  bring  down  their  melanchol}^  burden.  *  Open  the 
door,  you  !  '  says  the  doctor.     The  people  within  shrank  back. 

*  /  will  do  it,'  says  mother. 

*  Et  moi,  parbleu  ! '  says  the  chevalier  advancing,  his  hand 
on  his  hilt. 

*  I  think,  sir,  I  shall  be  more  serviceable  than  you,'  says  the 
doctor  very  coldly.  *  If  these  gentlemen  my  confreres  are 
ready  wewillgoout ;  I  will  go  first,  as  rectorof  this  parish.'  And 
mother  drew  the  bolts,  and  he  w^alked  out  and  took  oflF  his  hat. 

A  Babel  roar  of  yeUs,  shouts,  curses,  came  pouring  into  the 
hall  as  the  door  opened,  and  the  doctor  remained  on  the  steps, 
bareheaded  and  undaunted. 

*  How  many  of  my  parishioners  are  here  ?  Stand  aside  all 
who  come  to  my  church  ! '  he  called  out  very  bold. 

At  this  arose  immense  roars  of  *  No  Popery  !  down  with 
the  priests  !  down  with  them  !  drown  them ! '  and  I  know  not 
what  more  words  of  hatred  and  menace. 

*  You  men  of  the  French  church,'  shouted  out  the  doctor, 

*  are  you  here  ?  ' 

*  We  are  here  !    Down  with  Popery  ! '  roar  the  Frenchmen. 

*  Because  you  were  persecuted  a  hundred  years  ago  you 
want  to  persecute  in  your  turn.  Is  that  what  your  Bible 
teaches  you  ?  Mine  doesn't.  When  your  church  wanted  re- 
pair I  gave  you  my  nave,  where  you  had  your  service,  and 
were  welcome.  Is  this  the  way  you  repay  kindness  which  has 
been  shown  to  you,  you  who  ought  to  know  better  ?  For 
shame  on  you  !  I  say  for  shame  !  Don't  try  and  frighten 
me.  Roger  Hooker,  I  know  you,  you  poaching  vagabond. 
Who  kept  your  wife  and  children  when  you  w^ere  at  Lewes 
Jail  ?  How  dareyow  be  persecuting  anybody,  Thomas  Flint  ? 
As  sure  as  my  name  is  Barnard,  if  you  stop  this  procession,  I 
will  commit  you  to-morrow.' 

Here  was  a  cry  of  *  Huzzay  for  the  doctor  !  huzzay  for  the 
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rector  ! '  which  I  am  afraid  came  from  the  mackerels^  who  were 
assembled  by  this  time,  and  were  not  mum,  as  fish  generally  are. 
'  Now,  gentlemen,  advance,  if  you  please  ! '  This  he  said 
to  the  two  foreign  clergymen,  who  came  forward  courageously 
enough,    the    Chevalier   de   la  Motte   walking  behind  them. 

*  Listen,  you  friends  and  parishioners,  churchmen  and  dissent- 
ers !  These  two  foreign  dissenting  clergymen  are  going  to 
bury,  in  a  neigliboring  churchyard,  a  departed  sister,  as  you 
foreign  dissenters  have  buried  your  own  dead  without  harm  or 
hindrance  ;  and  I  will  accompany  these  gentlemen  to  the  grave 
prepared  for  the  deceased  lady,  and  I  will  see  her  laid  in  peace 
there,  as  surely  as  I  hope  myself  to  lie  in  peace.' 

Here  the  people  shouted  ;  but  it  was  with  admiration  for  the 
rector.  There  was  no  outcr}^  any  more.  The  little  procession 
fell  into  an  orderly  rank,  passed  through  the  streets,  and  round 
the  Protestant  church  to  the  old  burying  ground  behind  the 
house  of  the  Priory.  The  rector  walked  between  the  two 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  I  imagine  the  scene  before  me 
now — the  tramp  of  the  people,  the  flicker  of  a  torch  or  two  ; 
and  then  we  go  in  at  the  gate  of  the  Priory  ground  into  the 
old  graveyard  of  the  monastery,  where  a  grave  had  been  dug, 
on  which  the  stone  still  tells  that  Clarissa,  born  de  Viomesnil, 
and  widow  of  Francis  Stanislas,  Count  of  Saverne  and  Barr  in 
Lorraine,  lies  buried  beneath. 

When  the  service  was  ended  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  (by 
whose  side  I  stood,  holding  by  his  cloak)  came  up  to  the  doctor, 

*  M.  le  Docteur,'  said  he,  '  you  have  acted  like  a  gallant  man  ; 
you  have  prevented  bloodshed ' 

*  I  am  fortunate,  sir,'  says  the  doctor. 

*  You  have  saved  the  lives  of  these  two  worthy  ecclesiastics, 
and  rescued  from  insult  the  remains  of  one ' 

*  Of  whom  I  know  the  sad  history,'  says  the  doctor  very 
gravely. 

*  I  am  not  rich,  but  will  you  permit  me  to  give  you  this 
purse  for  your  poor  ? ' 

*Sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  accept  it,'  replied  the  doctor.  The 
purse  contained  a  hundred  louis,  as  he  afterward  told  me. 

*And  may  I  ask  to  take  your  hand,  sir? 'cries  the  poor 
chevalier,  clasping  his  own  together. 

*  No,  sir  ! '  said  the  doctor,  putting  his  own  hands  behind 
his  back.  '  Your  hands  have  that  on  them  which  the  gift  of 
a  few  guineas  cannot  wash  away.'  The  doctor  spoke  very 
good  French.  *  My  child,  good -night  ;  and  the  best  thing  I 
can  wish  thee  is  to  wish  thee  out  of  the  hands  of  that  man.' 
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*  Monsieur  ! '  says  the  chevalier,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
sword  mechanically. 

'  I  think,  sir,  the  last  time  it  was  with  the  pistol  you  showed 
your  skill  ! '  says  Dr.  Barnard,  and  went  in  at  his  own  wicket 
as  he  spoke,  leaving  poor  La  Motte  like  a  man  who  has  just 
been  struck  with  a  blow  ;  and  then  he  fell  to  weeping,  and  cry- 
ing that  the  curse — the  curse  of  Cain  was  upon  him. 

*  My  good  boy,'  the  old  rector  said  to  me  in  after  daj  s  while 
talking  over  these  adventures,  *  thy  friend  the  chevalier  was 
the  most  infernal  scoundrel  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  and  I  never 
looked  at  his  foot  without  expecting  to  see  it  was  cloven.' 

*  And  could  he  tell  me  anything  about  the  poor  countess  ?  ' 
I  asked.     He  knew  nothing.    He  saw  her  but  once,  he  thought. 

*  And  faith,' says  he,  with  an  arch  look,  *it  so  happened 
that  I  was  not  too  intimate  with  your  own  worthy  family. 

CHAPTER  V. 

I    HEAR   THE    SOUND    OF   BOW    BELLS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  rector's  dislike  to  my  parents, 
in  respect  to  us  juniors,  and  my  dear  little  Agnes  de  Saverne, 
he  had  no  such  prejudices,  and  both  of  us  were  great  favorites 
with  him.  He  considered  himself  to  be  a  man  entirely  without 
prejudices  ;  and  toward  Roman  Catholics  he  certainly  was 
most  liberal.  He  sent  his  wife  to  see  Mrs.  Weston,  and  an 
acquaintance  was  made  between  the  families,  who  had  scarcely 
known  each  other  before.  Little  Agnes  was  constantly  with 
these  Westons,  with  whom  the  Chevalier  de  la  Motte  also 
became  intimate.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  that  he  must  have 
known  them  already,  when  he  sent  me  on  the  famous  *  mackerel ' 
message  which  brought  together  a  score  at  least  of  townspeople. 
I  remember  Mrs.  Weston  as  a  frightened-looking  woman  who 
seemed  as  if  she  had  a  ghost  constantly  before  her.  Fright- 
ened, however,  or  not,  she  was  always  kind  to  my  little  Agnes. 

The  younger  of  the  Weston  brothers  (he  who  swore  at  me 
the  night  of  the  burial)  was  a  red-eyed,  pimple-faced,  cock-fight- 
ing gentleman,  forever  on  the  trot,  and  known,  I  dare  say  not 
very  favorably,  all  the  country  round.  They  were  said  to  be 
gentlemen  of  good  private  means.  They  lived  in  a  pretty  gen- 
teel way,  with  a  post  chaise  for  the  lady,  and  excellent  nags  to 
ride.  They  saw  very  little  company  ;  but  this  may  have  been 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  were  not 
many  in  the  count}^,  except  at  Arundel  and  Slindon,  where  the 
lords  and  ladies  were  of  too  great  quality  to  associate  with  a 
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pair  of  mere  fox-hunting,  horse-dealing  squires.  M.  de  la 
Motte,  who  was  quite  the  fine  gentleman,  as  I  have  said,  asso- 
ciated with  these  people  freely  enough  ;  but  then  he  had  in- 
terests in  common  with  them,  which  I  began  to  understand 
when  I  was  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  and  used  to  go  to 
see  my  little  Agnes  at  the  Priory.  She  was  growing  apace  to 
be  a  fine  lady.  She  had  dancing  masters,  music  masters,  lan- 
guage masters  (those  foreign  tonsured  gentry  who  were  alwaj^s 
about  the  Priory),  and  was  so  tall  that  mother  talked  of  putting 
powder  in  her  hair.  Ah,  belle  dame  !  another  hand  has  since 
whitened  it,  though  I  love  it  ebony  or  silver  ! 

I  continued  at  Rye  School,  boarding  with  Mr.  Rudge  and 
his  dram-drinking  daughter,  and  got  a  pretty  fair  smattering  of 
such  learning  as  was  to  be  had  at  the  school.  I  had  a  fancy  to 
go  to  sea,  but  Dr.  Barnard  was  strong  against  that  wish  of 
mine  ;  unless,  indeed,  I  should  go  out  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea 
altogether — get  into  a  king's  ship,  and  perhaps  on  the  quarter- 
deck, under  the  patronage  of  my  friend  Sir  Peter  Denis,  who 
ever  continued  to  be  kind  to  me. 

Every  Saturday  night  I  trudged  home  from  Rye,  as  gay  as 
schoolboy  could  be.  After  Mme.  de*  Saverne's  death  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte  took  our  lodgings  on  the  first  floor.  He 
was  of  an  active  disposition,  and  found  business  in  plenty  to 
occupy  him.  He  would  be  absent  from  his  lodgings  for  weeks 
and  months.  He  made  journeys  on  horseback  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  ;  went  to  London  often  ;  and  sometimes  abroad 
with  our  fishermen's  boats.  As  I  have  said,  he  learned  our 
language  well,  and  taught  me  his.  Mother's  German  was  better 
than  her  French,  and  my  book  for  reading  the  German  was 
Dr.  Luther's  Bible  ;  indeed,  that  very  volume  in  which  poor 
M.  de  Saverne  wrote  down  his  prayer  for  the  child  whom  he 
was  to  see  only  twice  in  this  world. 

Though  Agnes'  little  chamber  was  always  ready  at  our 
house,  where  she  was  treated  like  a  little  lady,  having  a  servant 
specially  attached  to  her,  and  all  the  world  to  spoil  her,  she 
passed  a  great  deal  of  time  with  Mrs.  Weston  of  the  Priory, 
who  took  a  great  affection  for  the  child  even  before  she  lost 
her  own  daughter.  I  have  said  that  good  masters  were  here 
found  for  her.  She  learned  to  speak  English  as  a  native,  of 
course,  and  French  and  music  from  the  fathers  who  always  were 
about  the  house.  Whatever  the  child's  expenses  or  wants  were, 
M.  de  le  Motte  generously  defrayed  them.  After  his  journeys 
he  would  bring  her  back  toys,  sweetmeats,  knickknacks  fit  for 
a  little   duchess.     She  lorded  it  over  great  and  small  in  the 
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Priory,  in  the  Perruqueryy  as  we  may  call  my  mother's  house, 
aye,  and  in  the  rectory  too,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  were 
her  very  liumble  servants,  like  all  the  rest  of  us. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  was  made  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  mother  took  huff 
at  our  French  Protestants,  who  would  continue  persecuting  her 
for  harboring  the  Papists,  and  insisted  that  between  the  late 
poor  countess  and  the  chevalier  there  had  been  an  unlawful 
intimacy.  M.  Borel,  our  pastor,  preached  at  poor  mother 
several  times,  she  said.  I  did  not  understand  his  inuendoes, 
being  a  simple  child,  I  fear  not  caring  much  for  sermons  in 
those  days.  For  grandpapa's  I  know  I  did  not  ;  he  used  to 
give  us  half  an  hour  at  morning,  and  half  an  hour  at  evening. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  grandfather  skipping  out  of  the 
copper,  and  calling  on  us  to  spare  his  life  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral ;  and  his  preaching  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  t'other. 
One  day — apropos  of  some  pomatum  which  a  customer  wanted 
to  buy,  and  which  I  know  mother  made  with  lard  and  bergamot 
herself — I  heard  him  tell  such  a  fib  to  a  customer  that  some- 
how I  never  could  respect  the  old  man  afterward.  He  actually 
said  the  pomatum  had  just  come  to  him  from  France  direct — 
from  the  dauphin's  own  hairdresser  ;  and  our  neighbor,  I  dare 
say,  would  have  bought  it,  but  I  said,  *  Oh,  grandpapa,  yon 
must  mean  some  other  pomatum  !  I  saw  mother  make  this 
with  her  own  hands.'  Grandfather  actually  began  to  cry  when 
I  said  this.  He  said  I  was  being  his  death.  He  asked  that 
somebody  should  fetch  him  out  atid  hang  him  that  moment. 
Why  is  there  no  bear,  says,  he,  to  eat  that  little  monster's  head 
off  and  destroy  that  prodigy  of  crime  ?  Nay,  I  used  to  think 
I  loas  a  monster  sometimes,  he  would  go  on  so  fiercely  about 
my  wickedness  and  perverseness. 

Dr.  Barnard  was  passing  by  our  pole  one  daj^,  and  our 
open  door,  when  grandfather  was  preaching  upon  this  sin  of 
mine,  with  a  strap  in  one  hand,  laying  over  my  shoulders  in 
the  intervals  of  the  discourse.  Down  goes  the  strap  in  a  minute 
as  the  doctor's  lean  figure  makes  its  appearance  at  the  door  ; 
andgrandfatherbegins  tosmirk  and  bow,  and  hope  hisreverence 
was  well.  My  heart  was  full.  I  had  had  sermon  in  the  morning, 
and  sermon  at  night,  and  strapping  every  day  that  week  ;  and, 
Heaven  help  me,  I  loathed  that  old  man  and  loathe  him  still. 

*■  How  can  I,  sir,'  says  I,  bursting  out  into  a  passion  of  tears — 
*how  can  I  honor  my  grandfather  and  mother  if  grandfather 

tells  such  d lies  as  he  does  ? '     And  I  stamped  with  my  feet, 

trembling  with  wrath  and  indignation  at  the  disgrace  put  upon 
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me.  I  then  burst  out  with  my  story,  whicli  there  was  no  con- 
troverting,andIwillsaygraiicffatherlookedatineasifhe  would 
kill  me,  and  I  ended  my  tale  sobbing  at  the  doctor's  knees. 

'Listen,  Mr.  Duval,'  says  Dr.  Barnard  very  sternly;  'I 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  think  about  you  and  your 
doings.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  treat  this  child  well,  and  to 
leave  off  some  practices  which  will  get  you  into  trouble  as 
sure  as  your  name  is  what  it  is.  I  know  where  your  pigeons 
go  to  and  where  they  come  from.  And  some  day,  when  I 
Iiave  you  in  my  justice  room,  we  shall  see  whether  I  will 
show  you  any  more  mercy  than  you  have  shown  to  this  child. 

I  know  you  to  be '  and  the  doctor  whispered  something 

into  grandfather's  ears  and  stalked  away. 

Can  you  guess  by  what  name  the  doctor  called  my  grand- 
father? If  he  called  him  hypocrite,  ma  foi^  he  was  not  far 
wrong.  But  the  truth  is  he  called  liim  smuggler,  and  that 
was  a  name  which  fitted  hundreds  of  people  along  our  coast,  I 
promise  you.  At  Hytlie,  at  Folkestone,  at  Dover,  Deal,  Sand- 
wich, there  were  scores  and  scores  of  these  gentry.  All  the 
wa}^  to  London  they  had  depots,  friends,  and  correspondents. 
Inland  and  along  the  Thames  there  were  battles  endless 
between  them  and  the  revenue  people.  Our  friends  '  the 
mackerel,'  who  came  out  at  M.  de  la  Motte's  summons,  of 
course  were  of  this  calling.  One  day  when  he  came  home 
from  one  of  his  expeditions,  I  remember  jumping  forward  to 
welcome  him,  for  he  was  at  one  time  very  kind  to  me,  and  as 
I  ran  into  his  arms  he  started  back,  and  shrieked  out  an  oath 
and  a  sacrebleu  or  two.  He  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  There 
had  been  a  regular  battle  at  Deal  between  the  dragoons  and 
revenue  officers  on  the  one  side  and  the  smugglers  and  their 
friends.  Cavalry  had  charged  cavalry,  and  M.  de  la  Motte 
(his  smuggling  name,  he  told  me  afterward,  was  Mr.  Paul,  or 
Pole)  had  fought  on  the  mackerel  side. 

So  were  my  gentlemen  at  the  Priory  of  the  mackerel  party. 
Why,  I  could  name  you  great  names  of  merchants  and  bankers 
at  Canterbur}^  Dover,  Rochester,  who  were  engaged  in  this 
traffic.  My  grandfather,  you  see,  howled  with  the  wolves  ; 
but  then  he  used  to  wear  a  snug  lamb's  shin  over  his  wolf's 
hide.  Ah,  shall  I  thank  Heaven, like  the  Pharisee,  that  I  am  not 
as  those  men  are  ?  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  being  thankful 
that  I  have  been  brought  out  of  temptation,  that  I  was  not  made 
a  rogue  at  a  child's  age,and  that  I  did  not  come  to  the  gallows  as 
a  man.  Such  a  fate  has  befallen  more  than  one  of  the  precious 
friends  of  my  youth,  as  I  shall  have  to  relate  in  due  season. 
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That  habit  I  had  of  speaking  out  everything  that  was  on  mv 
mind  brought  me,  as  a  child,  into  innumerable  scrapes,  but  I 
do  thankfully  believe  has  preserved  me  from  still  greater. 
What  could  you  do  with  a  little  chatterbox  who,  when  his 
grandfather  offered  to  sell  a  pot  of  pomatum  as  your  true 
Pommade  de  Cyth^re,  must  cry  out,  *No,  grandpapa,  mother 
made  it  with  marrow  and  bergamot  ?  '  If  anything  happened 
which  I  was  not  to  mention  I  was  sure  to  blunder  out  some 
account  of  it.  Good  Dr.  Barnard  and  my  patron  Captain 
Denis  (who  was  a  great  friend  of  our  rector),  I  suppose  used 
to  joke  about  this  propensity  of  mine,  and  would  laugh  for 
ten  minutes  together  as  I  told  my  stories  ;  and  I  think  the 
doctor  had  a  serious  conversation  with  my  mother  on  the 
matter  ;  for  she  said,  *  He  has  reason.  The  boy  shall  not  go 
any  more.     We  will  try  and  have  one  honest  man  in  the  family.' 

Go  any  more  where?  Now  I  will  tell  you  (and  I  am  much 
more  ashamed  of  this  than  of  the  barber's  pole,  M.  mon 
filSy  that  I  can  promise  you).  When  I  was  boarding  at  the 
grocer's  at  Rye  I  and  other  boys  were  constantly  down  at  the 
water,  and  we  learned  to  manage  a  boat  pretty  early.  Rudge 
did  not  go  out  himself,  being  rheumatic  and  lazy,  but  his 
apprentice  would  be  absent  frequently  all  night,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  I  went  out  as  odd  boy  in  the  boat  to  put  my 
hand  to  anything. 

Those  pigeons  I  spoke  of  anon  came  from  Boulogne.  When 
one  arrived  he  brought  a  signal  that  our  Boulogne  corre- 
spondent was  on  his  way  and  we  might  be  on  the  lookout. 
The  French  boat  would  make  for  a  point  agreed  upon,  and  we 
lie  off  until  she  came.  We  took  cargo  from  her  ;  barrels  with- 
out number,  I  remember.  Once  we  saw  her  chased  away  by  a 
revenue  cutter.  Once  the  same  ship  fired  at  us.  I  did  not 
know  what  the  balls  were  which  splashed  close  alongside  of 
us  ;  but  I  remember  the  apprentice  of  Rudge's  (he  used  to 
make  love  to  Miss  R.,  and  married  her  afterward),  singing  out, 
*  Lord,  have  mercy,'  in  an  awful  consternation,  and  the  chev- 
alier crying  out,  *  Hold  your  tongue,  miserable  !  You  were 
never  born  to  be  drowned  or  shot.'  He  had  some  hesitation 
about  taking  me  out  on  this  expedition.  He  was  engaged  in 
running  smuggled  goods,  that  is  the  fact;  and  'smuggler' 
was  the  word  which  Dr.  Barnard  whispered  in  my  grandfather's 
ear.  If  we  were  hard  pressed  at  certain  points  which  we  knew, 
and  could  ascertain  by  cross-bearings  which  we  took,  we  would 
sink  our  kegs  till  a  more  convenient  time,  and  then  return  and 
drag  for  them,  and  bring  them  up  with  line  and  grapnel. 
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I  certainly  behaved  much  better  when  we  were  fired  at,  than 
that  oaf  of  a  Bevil,  who  lay  howling  his  '  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us,'  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  but  somehow  the  cheva- 
lier discouraged  ray  juvenile  efforts  in  the  smuggling  line,  from 
his  fear  of  that  unlucky  tongue  of  mine,  which  would  blab 
everything  I  knew.  I  may  have  been  out  a  fishing  half  a  dozen 
times  in  all  ;  but  especially  after  we  had  been  fired  at  La 
Motte  was  for  leaving  me  at  home.  My  mother  was  averse, 
too,  to  my  becoming  a  seaman  (a  smuggler)  by  profession. 
Her  aim  was  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me,  she  said,  and  I  am 
most  unfeignedly  thankful  to  her  for  keeping  me  out  of  mis- 
ciiiePs  way.  Had  I  been  permitted  to  herd  along  with  the 
black  sheep  Dr.  Barnard  would  never  have  been  so  kind  to 
me  as  he  was  ;  and  indeed  that  good  man  showed  me  the 
greatest  favor.  When  I  came  home  from  school  he  would  often 
have  me  to  the  rectory,  and  hear  me  my  lessons,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  say  I  was  a  lively  boy  of  good  parts. 

The  doctor  received  rents  for  his  college  at  Oxford,  which 
has  considerable  property  in  these  parts,  and  twice  a  year  would 
go  to  London  and  pay  the  moneys  over.  In  my  boyish  times 
these  journeys  to  London  were  by  no  means  without  danger  ; 
and  if  you  will  take  a  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  f  i-om  the  shelf  you 
will  find  a  highway  robbery  or  two  in  every  month's  chronicle. 
We  boys  at  school  were  never  tired  of  talking  of  highwaymen 
and  their  feats.  As  I  often  had  to  walk  over  to  Rye  from  home 
of  a  night  (so  as  to  be  in  time  for  early  morning  school),  I 
must  needs  buy  a  little  brass-barreled  pistol,  with  which  I 
practiced  in  secret,  and  which  I  had  to  hide,  lest  mother  or 
Rudge  or  the  schoolmaster  should  take  it  away  from  me. 
Once  as  I  was  talking  with  a  school-fellow,  and  vaporing  about 
what  we  would  do  were  we  attacked,  I  fired  my  pistol  and  shot 
away  a  piece  of  his  coat.  I  might  have  hit  his  stomach,  not 
his  coat — Heaven  be  good  to  us  ! — and  this  accident  made  me 
more  careful  in  the  use  of  my  artillery.  And  now  I  used  to 
practice  with  small  shot  instead  of  bullets,  and  pop  at  sparrows 
whenever  I  could  get  a  chance. 

At  Michaelmas,  in  the  year  17V6  (I  promise  you  I  remember 
the  year),  my  dear  and  kind  friend  Dr.  Barnard,  having  to 
go  to  London  with  his  rents,  proposed  to  take  me  to  London  to 
see  ray  other  patron.  Sir  Peter  Denis,  between  whora  and  the 
doctor  there  was  a  great  friendship  ;  and  it  is  to  those  dear 
friends  that  I  owe  the  great  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  rae 
in  life.  Indeed,  when  I  think  of  what  I  might  have  been,  and 
of  what  I  have  escaped,  my  heart  is  full  of  thankfulness  for  the 
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great  mercies  which  have  fallen  to  my  share.  Well,  at  this 
happy  and  eventful  Michaelmas  of  1776,  Dr.  Barnard  says 
to  me, '  Denis,  my  child,  if  thy  mother  will  grant  leave  I  have 
a  mind  to  take  thee  to  see  thy  godfather.  Sir  Peter  Denis,  in 
London.  I  am  going  up  with  my  rents,  my  neighbor  Weston 
will  share  the  horses  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  see  the  Tower 
and  Mrs.  Salmon's  waxwork  before  thou  art  a  week  older.* 

You  may  suppose  that  this  proposition  made  Master  Denis 
Duval  jump  for  joy.  Of  course  I  had  heard  of  London  all  lu}' 
life,  and  talked  with  people  who  had  been  there,  but  that  I 
should  go  myself  to  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Denis'  house,  and  see 
the  play,  St.  Paul's,  and  Mrs.  Salmon's,  here  was  a  height  of 
bliss  I  never  had  hoped  to  attain.  I  could  not  sleep  for  think- 
ing of  my  pleasure  ;  I  had  some  money,  and  I  promised  to  buy 
as  many  toys  for  Agnes  as  the  chevalier  used  to  bring  her. 
My  mother  said  I  should  go  like  a  gentleman,  and  turned  me 
out  in  a  red  waistcoat  with  plate  buttons,  a  cock  to  my  hat,  and 
ruffles  to  my  shirts.  How  I  counted  the  hours  of  the  night 
before  our  departure  !  I  was  up  before  the  dawn  packing  my 
little  valise.  I  got  my  little  brass-barreled  pocket  pistol,  and  I 
loaded  it  with  shot.  I  put  it  away  intjo  my  breast  pocket  ;  and 
if  we  met  with  a  highwayman  I  promised  myself  he  should  have 
my  charge  of  lead  in  his  face.  The  doctor's  post  chaise  was  at 
his  stables  not  very  far  from  us.  The  stable  lanterns  were 
alight,  and  Brown,  the  doctor's  man,  cleaning  the  carriage, 
when  Mr.  Denis  Duval  comes  up  to  the  stable  door,  lugging  his 
portmanteau  after  him  through  the  twilight.  Was  ever  day- 
light so  long  in  coming?  Ah  !  There  come  the  horses  at  last  ; 
the  horses  from  the  King's  Head,  and  old  Pascoe,  the  one- 
eyed  postilion.  How  well  I  remember  the  sound  of  their  hoofs 
in  that  silent  street  !  I  can  tell  everything  that  happened  on 
that  day  :  what  we  had  for  dinner — viz.,  veal  cutlets  and 
French  beans,  at  Maidstone  ;  where  we  changed  horses,  and  the 
color  of  the  horses.  '  Here,  Brown  !  Here's  my  portmanteau  ! 
I  say,  where  shall  I  stow  it  ? '  My  portmanteau  was  about  as 
large  as  a  good-sized  apple  pie.  I  jump  into  the  carriage  and 
we  drive  up  to  the  rectory  ;  and  I  think  the  doctor  will  never 
come  out.  There  he  is  at  last ;  with  his  mouth  full  of  buttered 
toast,  and  I  bob  my  head  to  him  a  hundred  times  out  of  the 
chaise  window.  Then  I  must  jump  out,  forsooth.  *  Brown, 
shall  I  give  you  a  hand  with  the  luggage  ? '  says  I,  and  I  dare 
say  they  all  laugh.  Well,  I  am  so  happy  that  anj^body  may 
laugh  who  likes.  The  doctor  comes  out,  his  precious  box 
under  his  arm.     I  see  dear  Mrs.  Barnard's  great  cap  nodding  at 
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US  out  of  the  parlor  window  as  we  drive  away  from  the  rectory 
door  to  stop  a  hundred  yards  farther  on  at  the  Priory. 

There  at  the  parlor  window  stands  my  dear  little  Agnes  in 
a  white  frock,  in  a  great  cap  with  a  blue  ribbon  and  bow,  and 
curls  clustering  over  her  face.  I  wish  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds 
had  painted  thee  in  those  days,  my  dear  ;  but  thou  wert  the 
very  image  of  one  of  his  little  ladies,  that  one  who  became 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  afterward.  Tiiere  is  myAgnes,  and  now 
presently  comes  out  Mr.  Weston's  man  and  luggage,  and  it  is 
fixed  on  the  roof.  Him  his  master,  Mr.  George  Weston,  fol- 
lows. This  was  tlie  most  good-natured  of  the  two,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  my  sensation  of  delight  when  I  saw  him  bring  out 
two  holster  pistols,  which  he  placed  each  in  a  pocket  of  the 
chaise.  IsTomtny  Chapman,  the  apothecary's  son  of  Westgate 
alive  yet,  and  does  he  remember  my  wagging  my  head  to  him 
as  our  chaise  whirled  by?  He  was  shaking  a  mat  at  the  door 
of  his  father's  shop  as  my  lordship  accompanied  by  my  noble 
friends  passed  by. 

First  stage.  Ham  Street,  The  Bear.  A  gray  horse  and  a 
bay  to  change,  /  remember  them.     Second  stage,  Ashford. 

Third  stage I  think  I  am  asleep  about  the  third  stage  ; 

and  no  wonder,  a  poor  little  wretch  who  had  been  awake  half 
the  night  before,  and  no  doubt  many  nights  previous,  thinking 
of  this  wonderful  journey.  Fourth  stage,  Maidstone,  The  Bell. 
'And  here  we  will  stop  to  dinner.  Master  Shrimp-catcher,' 
saysthedoctor,andIjumpdownoutofthecarriagenothing  loath. 
The  doctor  followed  with  his  box,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight. 

The  doctor  liked  his  ease  in  his  inn,  and  took  his  sip  of 
punch  so  comfortably  that  I,  for  my  part,  thought  he  never 
would  be  gone.  I  was  out  in  the  stables  and  looking  at  the 
horses, and  talking  tothe  hostler  who'was  rubbing  his  nagsdown. 
I  dare  say  I  had  a  peep  into  the  kitchen,  and  at  the  pigeons  in 
the  inn  yard,  and  at  all  things  which  were  to  be  seen  at 
The  Bell,  while  my  two  companions  were  still  at  their  inter- 
minable punch.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  inn,  with  a  gallery 
round  the  courtyard.  Heaven  bless  us  !  Falstaff  and  Bar- 
dolph  may  have  stopped  there  on  the  road  to  Gadshill.  I  was 
in  the  stable  looking  at  the  nags  when  Mr.  Weston  comes  out 
of  the  inn,  looks  round  the  court,  opens  the  door  of  the  post 
chaise,  takes  out  his  pistols,  looks  at  the  priming,  and  puts  them 
back  again.  Then  we  are  off  again,  and  time  enough  too.  It 
seemed  to  me  many  hours  since  we  had  arrived  at  that  creaking 
old  Bell.  And  away  we  go  through  Addington,  Eynesford, 
by  miles  and  miles  of  hop  gardens.     I  dare  say  I  did  not  look 
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at  the  prospect  much,  beautiful  though  it  might  he,  mj^  young 
eyes  being  forever  on  the  look  out  for  St.  Paul's  and  London. 

For  a  great  part  of  the  way  Dr.  Barnard  and  his  companion 
had  a  fine  controversy  about  their  respective  religions,  for 
which  each  was  alike  zealous.  Nay,  it  may  be  the  rector  in- 
vited Mr  Weston  to  take  a  place  in  his  post  chaise  in  order  to 
have  this  battle,  for  he  never  tired  of  arguing  the  question  be- 
tween the  two  Churches.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day  Master 
Denis  Duval  fell  asleep  on  Dr.  Barnard's  shoulder,  and  tho 
good-natured  clergyman  did  not  disturb  him. 

I  woke  up  with  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  carriage.  The 
evening  was  falling.  We  were  upon  a  lonely  common,  and  a 
man  on  horseback  was  at  the  window  of  the  post  chaise. 

*  Give  us  out  that  there  box  !  and  your  money  ! '  I  heard  him 
say  in  a  very  gruff  voice.  O  "Heavens  !  we  were  actually 
stopped  by  a  highwayman  !     It  was  delightful. 

Mr.  Weston  jumped  at  his  pistols  very  quick.  *  Here's  our 
money,  you  scoundrel  ! '  says  he,  and  he  fired  point-blank  at 
the  rogue's  head.  Confusion  !  The  pistol  missed  fire.  He 
aimed  the  second,  and  again  no  report  followed  ! 

*  Some  scoundrel  has  been  tampering  with  these,'  says  Mr. 
Weston,  aghast. 

*  Come,'  says  Captain  Macheath,  *  come,  your ' 

But  the  next  word  the  fellow  spoke  was  a  frightful  oath  ;  for 
I  took  out  my  little  pistol,  which  was  full  of  shot,  and  fired  it 
into  his  face.  The  man  reeled,  and  I  thought  would  have 
fallen  out  of  his  saddle.  The  postilion,  frightened,  no  doubt, 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  began  to  gallop.  *  Shan't  we 
stop  and  take  that  rascal,  sir?'  said  I  to  the  doctor.  On 
which  Mr.  Weston  gave  a  peevish  kind  of  push  at  me,  and 
said,  *No,  no.  It  is  getting  quite  dark.  Let  us  push  on.' 
And,  indeed,  the  highwayman's  horse  had  taken  fright,  and 
we  could  see  him  galloping  away  across  the  common. 

I  was  so  elated  to  think  that  I,  a  little  boy,  had  shot  a  live 
highwayman  that  I  dare  say  I  bragged  outrageously  of  my 
action.  We  set  down  Mr.  Weston  at  his  inn  in  the  Borough, 
and  crossed  London  Bridge,  and  there  I  was  in  London  at  last. 
Yes,  and  that  was  the  Monument,  and  then  we  came  to  the 
Exchange,  and  yonder,  yonder  was  St.  Paul's.  We  went  up 
Holborn,  and  so  to  Ormond  Street,  where  my  patron  lived  in  a 
noble  mansion  ;  and  where  his  wife,  my  Lady  Denis,  received 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  kindness.  You  may  be  sure  the  battle 
with  the  highwayman  was  fought  over  again,  and  I  got  due 
credit  from  myself  and  others  for  my  gallantry. 
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Sir  Peter  and  his  lady  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  their 
acquaintances  as  the  little  boy  who  shot  the  highwayman. 
They  received  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  I  was  frequently 
had  in  to  their  dessert.  I  suppose  I  must  own  that  my  home 
was  below  in  the  housekeeper's  room  with  Mrs.  Jellicoe  ;  but 
my  lady  took  such  a  fancy  to  me  that  she  continually  had  me 
upstairs,  took  me  out  driving  in  her  chariot,  or  ordered  one  of 
tiie  footmen  to  take  me  to  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  sent  me 
in  his  charge  to  the  play.  It  was  the  last  year  Garrick  per- 
formed ;  and  I  saw  him  in  the  play  of  *  Macbeth,'  in  a  gold-laced 
blue  coat,  with  scarlet  plush  waistcoat  and  breeches.  Ormond 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  was  on  tlie  outskirts  of  the  town  then, 
with  open  country  behind,  stretching  as  far  as  Hampstead. 
Bedford  House,  north  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  with  splendid 
gardens,  was  close  by,  and  Montague  House,  where  I  saw  stuffed 
camelopards,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  things  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Then  there  were  the  Tower  and  the  Waxwork  and  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Vauxhall.  What  a  glorious  week  of  pleas- 
ure it  was!  At  the  week's  end  the  kinddoctor  wenthomeagain, 
and  all  those  dear  kind  people  gave  me  presents  and  cakes  and 
money,  and  spoilt  the  little  boy  who  shot  the  highwayman. 

The  affair  was  actually  put  into  the  newspapers,  and  who 
should  come  to  hear  of  it  but  my  gracious  sovereign  himself. 
One  day  Sir  Peter  Denis  took  me  to  see  Kew  Gardens  and 
the  new  Chinese  pagoda  her  Majesty  had  put  up.  While  walk- 
ing here,  and  surveying  this  pretty  place,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  his  M-j-sty,  walking  with  our  most  gracious  qu — n, 
the  Pr-nce  of  W — s,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgy  my  namesake, 
and  I  think  two,  or  it  may  be  three,  of  the  princesses.  Her 
M-j-sty  knew  Sir  Peter  fiom  having  sailed  with  him,  saluted 
him  very  graciously,  and  engaged  him  in  conversation.  And 
the  Best  of  Monarchs,  looking  toward  his  humblest  subject  and 
servant,  said,  *  What,  what  ?  Little  boy  shot  the  highwayman. 
Shot  him  in  the  face.  Shot  him  in  the  face  ! '  On  which  the 
youthful  pr-nces  graciously  looked  toward  me,  and  the  king, 
asking  Sir  Peter  what  my  profession  was  to  be,  the  admiral 
said  I  hoped  to  be  a  sailor  and  serve  his  Majesty. 

I  promise  you  I  was  a  mighty  grand  personage  when  I  went 
home  ;  and  both  at  Rye  and  Winchelsea  scores  of  people  asked 
me  what  the  king  said.  On  our  return  we  heard  of  an  acci- 
dent which  had  happened  to  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,  which  ended 
most  unhappily  for  that  gentleman.  On  the  very  day  when  we 
set  out  for  London  he  went  out  shooting — a  sport  of  which  he 
jvas  very  fond  ;  but  in  climbing  a  hedge,  and  dragging  his  gun 
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incautiously  after  him,  the  lock  caught  in  a  twig,  and  the  piece 
(liscliarged  itself  into  the  poor  gentleman's  face,  lodging  a 
number  of  shot  into  his  left  cheek,  and  into  his  eye,  of  which 
he  lost  the  sight,  after  suffering  much  pain  and  torture. 

'  Bless  my  soul  !  A  charge  of  small  shot  in  his  face  ! 
What  an  extraordinary  thing  ! '  cries  Dr.  Barnard,  who  came 
down  to  see  mother  and  grandfather  the  day  after  our  return 
home.  Mrs.  Barnard  had  told  him  of  the  accident  at  supper 
on  the  night  previous.  Had  he  been  shot  or  shot  someone 
himself,  the  doctor  could  scarce  have  looked  more  scared.  He 
put  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Garrick,  whom  I  had  just  seen  at  the 
playhouse,  when  he  comes  out  after  murdering  the  king. 

*  You  look,  docteur,  as  if  you  done  it  yourself,'  says  M.  de 
la  Motte,  laughing,  and  in  his  English  jargon.  '  Two  time, 
three  time,  I  say,  Weston,  you  shoot  yourself,  you  carry  you 
gun  that  way,  and  he  say  he  not  born  to  be  shot,  and  he  swear  ! ' 

*  But,  ray  good  chevalier,  Dr.  Blades  picked  some  bits 
of  crape  out  of  his  eye,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  shot.  What 
is  the  size  of  your  shot,  Denny,  with  which  you  tired  at  the 
highwayman  ?' 

*  Quid  autem  v ides  f est ucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui,  doctor?' 
says  the  chevalier.  *  That  is  good  doctrine — Protestant  or 
Popisi),  eh  ? '  On  which  the  doctor  held  down  his  head,  and 
said,  '  Chevalier,  I  am  corrected  ;  I  was  wrong — very  wrong.' 

*  And  as  for  crape,'  La  Motte  resumed,  *  Weston  is  in 
mourning.  He  go  to  funeral  at  Canterbury  four  days  ago. 
Yes,  he  tell  me  so.  He  and  my  friend  Liitterloh  go.'  This 
Mr.  Ltitterloh  was  a  German  living  near  Canterbury,  with  whom 
M.  de  la  Motte  had  dealings.  He  had  dealings  with  all  sorts 
of  people  ;  and  very  queer  dealings  too,  as  I  began  to  under- 
stand now  that  I  was  a  stout  boy  approaching  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  standing  pretty  tall  in  my  shoes. 

De  la  Motte  laughed  then  at  the  doctor's  suspicions.  *  Par- 
sons and  women  all  the  same,  save  your  respect,  ma  bonne 
Mme,  Duval :  all  tell  tales  ;  all  believe  evil  of  their  neighbors. 
I  tell  you  I  see  Weston  shoot  twenty,  thirty  time.  Always 
drag  his  gun  through  hedge.' 

'But  the  crape ' 

*  Bah  !  Always  in  mourning,  Weston  is  !  For  shame  of 
your  cancans,  little  Denis  !  Never  think  such  thing  again. 
Don't  make  Weston  your  enem3^  If  a  man  say  that  of  me,  I 
would  shoot  him  myself,  parbleu  !  ' 

*But  if  he  has  done  it?' 

*  Parbleu  !     I  would  ^hoot  him  so  much  ze  mor  I '  says  the 
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chevalier,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot.  And  the  first  time  he  saw  me 
alone  he  reverted  to  the  subject.  *  Listen,  Denisot ! '  says  he  : 
*  thou  becomest  a  great  boy.  Take  my  counsel  and  hold  thy 
tongue.  This  suspicion  against  Mr.  Joseph  is  a  monstrous 
crime,  as  well  as  a  folly.  A  man  say  that  of  me — right  or 
wrong — I  burn  him  the*  brain.  Once  I  come  home,  and  you 
run  against  me,  and  I  cry  out  and  swear  and  pest.  I  was 
wounded  myself,  I  deny  it  not/ 

*  And  I  said  nothing,  sir,'  I  interposed. 

*No,  I  do  thee  justice  :  thou  didst  say  nothing.  You  know 
the  metier  we  make  sometimes  ?  That  night  in  the  boat '  (*  zat 
night  in  ze  boat,'  he  used  to  say),  '  when  the  revenue  cutter 
fire,  and  your  poor  camarade  howl — ah,  how  he  howl — you  don't 
suppose  we  were  there  to  look  for  lobstarepot,  eh  ?  Tu  n'as 
pas  bronche,  toi.  You  did  not  crane  ;  you  show  yourself  a  man 
of  heart.  And  now,  petit,  apprends  a  te  taire  ! '  And  he  gave 
me  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  couple  of  guineas  in  it  too,  and 
went  off  to  his  stables  on  his  business.  He  had  two  or  three 
horses  now,  and  was  always  on  the  trot  ;  he  was  very  liberal 
with  his  money,  and  used  to  have  handsome  entertainments  in 
his  upstairs  room,  and  never  quarreled  about  the  bills  which 
mother  sent  in.  *  Hold  thy  tongue,  Denisot,'  said  he.  *  Never  tell 
who  comes  in  or  who  goes  out.  And  mind  thee,  child,  if  thy 
tongue  wags,  little  birds  come  whisper  me,  and  say,  "  He  tell." ' 

I  tried  to  obey  his  advice,  and  to  rein  in  that  truant  tongue 
of  mine.  When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  themselves  asked  me 
questions  I  was  mum,  and  perhaps  rather  disappointed  the 
good  lady  and  the  rector  too  by  my  reticence.  For  instance, 
Mrs.  Barnard  would  say,  'That  was  a  nice  goose  I  saw  going 
from  market  to  your  house,  Denny.' 

*  Goose  is  very  nice,  ma'am,'  says  I. 
*The  chevalier  often  has  dinners?' 

*  Dines  every  day,  regular,  ma'am.' 

*  Sees  the  Westons  a  great  deal  ? ' 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  I  say,  with  an  indescribable  heart-pang. 
And  the  cause  of  that  pang  I  may  as  well  tell.  You  see,  though 
I  was  only  thirteen  years  old  and  Agnes  but  eight,  I  loved  that 
little  maid  with  all  my  soul  and  strength.  Boy  or  man,  I  never 
loved  any  other  woman.  I  write  these  very  words  by  my  study 
fire  in  Fareport  with  madam  opposite  dozing  over  her  novel  till 
the  neighbors  shall  come  in  to  tea  and  their  rubber.  When  my 
ink  is  run  out  and  my  litlle  tale  is  written,  and  yonder  church 
that  is  ringing  to  seven  o'clock  prayer  shall  toll  for  a  certain 
0.  D.,  you  will  please,  good  neighbors,  to  remember  that  I  never 
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loved  any  but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a  place  by  Darby  for 
Joan  when  her  turn  shall  arrive. 

Now  ill  the  last  year  or  two,  since  she  had  been  adopted  at 
the  Priory,  Agnes  came  less  and  less  often  to  see  us.  She  did 
not  go  to  church  with  us,  being  a  Catholic.  She  learned  from 
the  good  fathers,  her  tutors.  She  learned  music  and  French 
and  dancing  to  perfection.  All  the  county  could  not  show  a  finer 
little  lady.  When  she  came  to  our  shop  it  was  indeed  a  little 
countess  honoring  us  with  a  visit.  Mother  was  gentle  before 
her — grandfather  obsequious — I,  of  course,  her  most  humble 
little  servant.  Wednesday  (a  half  holiday),  and  half  Saturday 
and  all  Sunday  I  might  come  home  from  school,  and  how  I  used 
to  trudge,  and  how  I  longed  to  see  that  little  maiden,any  gentle- 
man may  imagine  who  haslost  his  heart  to  an  Agnes  of  his  own. 

The  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  home,  after  the  memorable 
London  journey,  I  presented  myself  at  the  Priory,  with  my 
pocket  full  of  presents  for  Agnes.  The  footman  let  me  into 
the  hall  civilly  enough  :  but  the  young  lady  was  out  with  Mrs. 
Weston  in  the  post  chaise.     I  might  leave  my  message. 

I  wanted  to  give  my  message.  Somehow,  in  that  fortnight's 
absence  from  home,  I  had  so  got  to  long  after  Agnes  that  I 
never  had  my  little  sweetheart  quite  out  of  my  mind.  It  may 
have  been  a  silly  thing,  but  I  got  a  little  pocketbook,  and 
wrote  in  French  a  journal  of  all  I  saw  in  London.  I  dare  say 
there  were  some  pretty  faults  in  grammar.  I  remember  a  fine 
paragraph  about  my  meeting  the  royal  personages  at  Kew,and 
all  their  names  written  down  in  order  ;  and  this  little  pocket- 
book  I  must  needs  send  to  Mile,  de  Saverne. 

The  next  day  I  called  again.  Still  Mile,  de  Saverne  was 
not  to  be  seen  :  but  in  the  evening  a  servant  brought  a  lit- 
tle note  from  her,  in  which  she  thanked  her  dear  brother  for 
his  beautiful  book.  That  was  some  consolation.  She  liked 
the  pocketbook,  anyhow.  I  wonder  can  you  young  people 
guess  what  I  did  to  it  before  I  sent  it  away  ?  Yes,  I  did. 
*  One,  tree,  feefty  time,*  as  the  chevalier  would  saj^  The  next 
morning,  quite  early,  I  had  to  go  back  to  school,  having  prom- 
ised the  doctor  to  work  hard  after  my  holiday  ;  and  work  I 
did  with  a  will,  at  my  French  and  my  English  and  my  navi- 
gation. I  thought  Saturday  would  never  come  ;  but  it  did  at 
last,  and  I  trotted  as  quick  as  legs  would  carry  me  from  school 
to  Winchelsea.  My  legs  were  growing  apace  now  ;  and 
especially  as  they  took  me  homeward,  few  could  outrun  them. 

All  good  women  are  matchmakers  at  heart.  My  dear  Mrs. 
Barnard  saw  quite  soon  what  my  condition  of  mind  was^  and 
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was  touched  by  my  boyish  fervor.  I  called  once,  twice,  thrice, 
at  the  Priory,  and  never  could  get  a  sight  of  Miss  Agnes. 
The  servant  used  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  laugh  at  me  in 
an  insolent  way,  and  the  last  time  said — *  You  need  not  call 
any  more.  We  don't  want  our  hair  cut  here,  nor  no  pomatum, 
nor  no  soap,  do  you  understand  that  ? '  and  she  slammed  the 
door  in  my  face.  I  was  stunned  by  this  insolence,  and  beside 
myself  with  rage  and  mortification.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Barnard, 
and  told  her  what  had  happened  to  me.  I  burst  into  tears  of 
passion  and  grief  as  I  flung  myself  on  a  sofa  by  the  good 
lady.  I  told  her  how  I  had  rescued  little  Agnes,  how  I  loved 
the  little  thing  better  than  all  the  world.  I  spoke  my  heart 
out,  and  eased  it  somewhat,  for  the  good  lady  wiped  her  eyes 
more  than  once,  and  finished  by  giving  me  a  kiss.  She  did 
more  ;  she  invited  me  to  tea  with  her  on  the  next  Wednesday 
when  I  came  home  from  school,  and  who  should  be  there  but 
little  Agnes.  She  blushed  very  much.  Then  she  came  to- 
ward me.  Then  she  held  up  her  little  cheek  to  be  kissed,  and 
then  she  cried — oh,  how  slie  did  cry  !  There  were  three  peo- 
ple whimpering  in  that  room.  (How  well  I  recollect  it  open- 
ing into  the  garden,  and  the  little  old  blue  dragon  teacups  and 
silver  pot  !  )  There  were  three  persons,  I  say,  crying  :  a  lady 
of  fifty,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  a  little  girl  of  seven  years  of 
age.  Can  you  guess  what  happened  next  ?  Of  course  the 
lady  of  fifty  remembered  that  she  had  forgotted  her  spectacles, 
and  went  upstairs  to  fetch  them  ;  and  then  the  little  maiden 
began  to  open  her  heart  to  me,  and  told  her  dear  Denny  how 
she  had  been  longing  to  see  him,  and  how  they  were  very 
angry  with  him  at  the  Priory  ;  so  angry  that  his  name  was 
never  to  be  spoken.  *  Tlie  clievalier  said  that,  and  so  did  the 
gentlemen — especially  Mr.  Joseph,  who  had  been  dreadful 
since  his  accident,  and  one  day  [says  my  dear]  when  you  called, 
he  was  behind  the  door  with  a  great  horsewhip,  and  said  he 
would  let  you  in,  and  flog  your  soul  out  of  your  body,  only 
Mrs.  Weston  cried,  and  Mr.  George  said,  "  Don't  be  a  fool, 
Joe."  But  something  you  have  done  to  Mr.  Joseph,  dear 
Denny,  and  when  your  name  is  mentioned  he  rages  and  swears 
so  that  it  is  dreadful  to  hear  liim.  What  can  make  the  gentle- 
man so  angry  with  you  ? ' 

*  So  he  actually  was  waiting  with  a  horsewhip,  was  he  ?  In 
that  case  I  know  what  I  would  do.  I  would  never  go  about 
without  my  pistol.  I  have  hit  one  fellow,'  said  I,  '  and  if  any 
other  man  threatens  me  I  will  defend  myself.' 

My  dear  Agnes  said  they  were  very  kind  to  her   at   the 
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Priory,  although  she  could  not  bear  Mr.  Joseph — that  they 
gave  her  good  masters,  that  she  was  to  go  to  a  good  school 
kept  by  a  Catholic  lady  at  Arundel.  And  oh,  how  she  wished 
her  Denny  would  turn  Catholic,  and  she  prayed  for  him  al- 
ways, always  !  And  for  that  matter  I  know  someone  who 
never  night  or  morning  on  his  knees  has  forgotten  that  little 
maiden.  The  father  used  to  come  and  give  her  lessons  three 
or  four  times  in  the  week,  and  she  used  to  learn  her  lessons  by 
heart,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  great  green  walk  in  the 
kitchen  garden  every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  knew  the 
kitchen  garden  !  the  w^all  was  in  North  Lane,  one  of  the  old 
walls  of  the  convent :  at  the  end  of  the  green  walk  there  was 
a  pear  tree.  And  that  was  where  she  always  went  to  learn 
her  lessons. 

And  here,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Barnard  returned  to  the  room, 
having  found  her  spectacles.  And  as  I  take  mine  off  my  nose 
and  shut  my  eyes,  that  well-remembered  scene  of  boyhood 
passes  before  them — that  garden  basking  in  the  autumn  even- 
ing— that  little  maiden  with  peachy  cheeks,  and  glistening 
curls,  that  dear  and  kind  old  lady,  who  says,  *  'Tis  time 
now,  children,  you  should  go  home.' 

I  had  to  go  to  school  that  night,  but  before  I  went  I  ran 
up  North  Lane  and  saw  the  old  wall  and  the  pear  tree  behind 
it.  And  do  you  know  I  thought  I  would  try  and  get  up  the 
wall,  and  easy  enough  it  was  to  find  a  footing  between  those 
crumbling  old  stones,  and  when  on  the  top  I  could  look  down 
from  the  branches  of  the  tree  into  the  garden  below,  and  see 
the  house  at  the  farther  end.  So  that  was  the  broad  walk  where 
Agnes  learned  her  lessons  ?  Master  Denis  Duval  pretty  soon 
had  that  lesson  by  heart. 

Yes  ;  but  one  day  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  there  was 
a  bitter  frost,  and  the  stones  and  the  wall  were  so  slippery  that 
Mr.  D.  D.  tore  his  fingers  and  his  small-clothes  in  climbing  to 
his  point  of  observation,  it  happened  that  little  Agnes  was  not 
sitting  under  the  tree  learning  her  lessons,and  none  but  an  idiot 
would  have  supposed  that  shewouldhavecomeouton  such  a  day. 

But  who  should  be  in  the  garden,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
walk  all  white  with  hoar  frost,  but  Joseph  Weston  with  his  patch 
over  his  eye.  Unluckily  he  had  one  eye  left,  with  which  he  saw 
rae  ;  and  the  next  moment  I  heard  the  report  of  a  tremendous 
oath,  and  then  a  brickbat  came  whizzing  at  my  head,  so  close 
that,  had  it  struck  me,  it  would  have  knocked  out  my  eye,  and 
my  brains  too. 

I  was  down  the  wall  in  a  moment :  it  was  slippery  enough j 
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and  two  or  three  more  brickbats  came  d  mon  adresse,  but 
luckily  failed  to  hit  their  mark. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

I    ESCAPE    FROM    A    GREAT    DANGER. 

I  SPOKE  of  the  affair  of  the  brickbats,  at  home,  to  M.  de 
la  Motte  only,  not  caring  to  tell  mother,  lest  she  should  be 
inclined  to  resume  her  box-on-tbe-ear  practice,  for  which  I 
thought  I  was  growing  too  old.  Indeed,  I  had  become  a  great 
boy.  There  were  not  half  a  dozen  out  of  the  sixty  at  Pocock's 
who  could  beat  me  when  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  from 
these  champions,  were  they  ever  so  big,  I  never  w  ould  submit 
to  a  thrashing  without  a  fight  on  my  part,  in  which,  though  I 
might  get  the  worst,  I  was  pretty  sure  to  leave  some  ugly  marks 
on  my  adversary's  nose  and  eyes.  I  remember  one  lad  espe- 
cially, Tom  Parrot  by  name,  who  was  three  years  older  than 
myself,  and  whom  I  could  no  more  beat  than  a  frigate  can  beat 
a  seventy-four  ;  but  we  engaged neYeYthe]ess,  and,  after  we  had 
had  some  rounds  together,  Tom  put  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and, 
with  a  queer  face  and  a  great  black  eye  I  had  given  him,  says, 
*  Well,  Denny,  I  could  do  it — you  know  I  could  ;  but  I'm  so 
lazy  I  don't  care  about  going  on.'  And  one  of  the  bottle- 
holders  beginning  to  jeer,  Tom  fetches  him  such  a  rap  on  the 
ear  that  I  promise  you  he  showed  no  inclination  for  laughing 
afterward.  B}^  the  way,  that  knowledge  of  the  noble  art  of 
fisticuffs  which  I  learned  at  school  I  had  to  practice  at  sea 
presently,  in  the  cockpit  of  more  than  one  of  his  Majestj^'s 
ships  of  war. 

In  respect  of  the  slapping  and  caning  at  home,  I  think  M. 
de  la  Motte  remonstrated  with  my  mother,  and  represented  to 
her  that  I  was  now  too  old  for  that  kind  of  treatment.  Indeed, 
when  I  was  fourteen  I  was  as  tall  as  grandfather,  and  in  a 
tussle  I  am  sure  I  could  have  tripped  his  old  heels  up  easily 
enough,  and  got  the  better  of  him  in  five  minutes.  Do  I  speak 
of  him  with  undue  familiarity  ?  I  pretend  no  love  for  him  ;  I 
never  could  have  any  respect.  Some  of  his  practices  which  I 
knew  of  made  me  turn  from  him,  and  his  loud  professions  only 
increased  my  distrust.  Monsieur  monfils^  if  ever  you  marry, 
and  have  a  son,  I  hope  the  little  chap  will  have  an  honest  man 
for  a  grandfather,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  say,  '  I  loved 
him,'  when  the  daisies  cover  me. 

La  Motte,  then,  caused  '  the  abolition  of  torture  '  in  our 
house,  and  I  was  grateful  to  him.    I  had  the  queerest  feelings 
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toward  tliat  man.  He  was  a  perfect  fine  gentleman  when  he 
so  wished  ;  of  his  money  most  liberal,  witty  (in  a  dry,  cruel 
sort  of  way) — most  tenderly  attached  to  Agnes.  Eh^  bien!  As 
I  looked  at  his  yellow  handsome  face  cold  shudders  would 
come  over  me,  though  at  this  time  I  did  not  know  that  Agnes' 
father  had  fallen  by  his  fatal  hand. 

When  I  informed  him  of  Mr.  Joe  Weston's  salute  of  brick- 
bats he  looked  very  grave.  And  I  told  him  then,  too,  a  thing 
which  had  struck  me  most  forcibly — viz.,  that  the  shout  which 
Weston  gave,  and  the  oath  which  he  uttered  when  he  saw  me  on 
the  wall,  were  precisely  like  the  oath  and  execration  uttered  by 
the  man  with  the  crapedface,  at  whom  I  fired  from  the  post  chaise. 

*  Bah,  betise  ! '  says  La  Motte.  *  What  didst  thou  on  the 
wall  !     One  does  not  steal  pears  at  thy  age.' 

I  dare  say  I  turned  red.  *I  heard  somebody's  voice,'  I 
said.  *  In  fact,  I  heard  Agnes  singing  in  the  garden,  and — 
and  I  got  on  the  wall  to  see  her.' 

*  What,  you — you,  a  little  barber's  boy,  climb  a  wall  to  speak 
to  Mile.  Agnes  de  Saverne,  of  one  of  the  most  noble  houses  of 
Lorraine  ? '  La  Motte  yelled,  with  a  savage  laugh.  *  Parbleu  ! 
M.  Weston  has  well  done  ! ' 

*  Sir  ! '  said  I,  in  a  towering  rage,  *  barber  as  I  am,  my  fathers 
were  honorable  Protestant  clergymen  in  Alsace,  and  we  are  as 
good  as  liighwaymen  at  any  rate  !  Barber,  indeed  ! '  I  say 
again.  'And  now  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  the  man  who 
swore  at  me,  and  the  man  I  shot  on  the  road,  are  one  and  the 
same  ;  and  I'll  go  to  Dr.  Barnard's  and  swear  it  before  him  ! ' 

The  chevalier  looked  aghast,  and  threatening  for  a  while. 
*  Tu  me  menaces,  je  crois,  petit  manant ! '  says  he,  grinding 
his  teeth.  *  This  is  too  strong.  Listen,  Denis  Duval !  Hold 
thy  tongue,  or  evil  will  come  to  thee.  Thou  wilt  make  for 
thyself  enemies  the  most  unscrupulous,  and  the  most  terrible 
— do  you  hear  ?  I  have  placed  Mile.  Agnes  de  Saverne  with  that 
admirable  woman  Mistress  Weston  because  she  can  meet  at  the 
Priory  with  society  more  fitting  her  noble  birth  than  that  which 
she  will  find  under  your  grandfather's  pole — parbleu.  Ah,  you 
dare  mount  on  wall  to  look  for  Mile,  de  Saverne?  Gare  aux 
manstraps,  mon  garyon  !  Vive  Dieu,  if  I  see  thee  on  that  wall 
I  will  fire  on  thee,  moi  le  premier  !  You  pretend  to  Mile. 
Agnes.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! '  And  he  griimed  and  looked  like  that 
c/ove?i-footed  gentleman  of  whom  Dr.  Barnard  talked. 

I  felt  that  henceforward  there  was  war  between  La  Motte 
and  me.  At  this  time  I  had  suddenly  shot  up  to  be  a  young 
man,  and  was  not  the  obedient,  prattling  child  of  last  year.    1 
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told  grandfather  that  I  would  bear  no  more  punishment,  such 
as  the  old  man  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  me  ;  and 
once  when  my  mother  lifted  ,her  hand,  I  struck  it  up,  and 
griped  it  so  tight  that  I  frightened  her.  From  that  very  day 
she  never  raised  a  hand  to  me.  Nay,  I  think  she  was  not  ill 
pleased,  and  soon  actually  began  to  spoil  me.  Nothing  was 
too  good  for  me.  I  know  where  the  silk  came  from  wliich 
made  my  fine  new  waistcoat,  and  the  cambric  for  my  ruffled 
shirts,  but  very  much  doubt  whether  they  ever  paid  any  duty. 
As  I  walked  to  church  I  dare  say  I  cocked  mj^  hat,  and  strutted 
very  consequentially.  When  Tom  Billis,  the  baker's  boy,  jeered 
at  my  fine  clothes,  *  Tom,'  says  I,  *  I  will  take  my  coat  and  waist- 
coat off  for  half  an  hour  on  Monday,  and  give  thee  a  beating  if 
thou  hast  a  mind  ;  but  to-day  let  us  be  at  peace,  and  go  to  church.' 
On  the  matter  of  church  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  boast. 
That  awful  subject  lies  between  a  man  and  his  conscience.  I 
liave  known  men  of  lax  faith  pure  and  just  in  their  lives,  as  I 
have  met  very  loud-professing  Christians  loose  in  their  moral- 
ity, and  hard  and  unjust  in  their  dealings.  There  was  a  little 
old  man  at  home — Heaven  help  him  ! — who  was  of  this  sort, 
and  who,  when  I  came  to  know  his  life,  would  put  me  into 
such  a  rage  of  revolt  while  preaching  his  daily  and  nightly 
sermons  that  it  is  a  wonder  I  was  not  enlisted  anong  the  scof- 
fers and  evil-doers  altogether.  I  have  known  many  a  young 
man  fall  away,  and  become  utterly  reprobate,  because  the 
bond  of  discipline  was  tied  too  tightly  upon  him,  and  because 
he  has  found  the  preacher  who  was  perpetually  prating  over 
him  lax  in  his  own  conduct.  I  am  thankful,  then,  that  I  had 
a  better  instructor  than  my  old  grandfather  with  his  strap  and 
his  cane  ;  and  was  brought  (I  hope  and  trust,  to  a  right  state 
of  thinking  by  a  man  whose  brain  was  wise,  as  his  life  was 
excellently  benevolent  and  pure.  This  was  my  good  friend 
Dr,  Barnard,  and  to  this  day  I  remember  the  conversations  I 
had  with  him,  and  am  quite  sure  they  influenced  my  future 
life.  Had  I  been  altogether  reckless  and  as  lawless  as  many 
people  of  our  acquaintance  and  neighborhood,  he  would  have 
ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  me  ;  and  instead  of  wearing  his 
Majesty's  epaulets  (which  I  trust  I  have  not  disgraced),  T  might 
iiave  been  swabbing  a  smuggler's  boat,  or  riding  jn  a  night 
caravan,  with  kegs  beside  me,  and  pistols  and  cutlasses  to  de- 
fend me,  as  that  unlucky  La  Motte  owned  for  his  part  that  he 
had  done.  My  good  mother,  though  she  gave  up  the  practice 
of  smuggling,  never  could  see  the  harm  in  it ;  but  looked  on  it  as 
a  game  where  you  played  your  stake,  and  lost  or  won  it.     She 
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ceased  to  play,  not  because  it  was  wrong,  but  it  was  expedient 
no  more  ;  and  Mr.  Denis,  her  son,  was  the  cause  of  her  giving 
up  this  old  trade. 

For  me,  I  tliankfully  own  that  I  was  taught  to  see  the  mat- 
ter in  a  graver  light,  not  only  by  our  doctor's  sermons  (two  or 
three  of  which,  on  the  text  of  *  Render  unto  Caesar,'  he  preached, 
to  the  rage  of  a  great  number  of  his  congregation),  but  by  many 
talks  which  he  had  with  me  ;  when  he  showed  me  that  I  was 
in  the  wrong  to  break  the  laws  of  my  countr^^  to  which  I  owed 
obedience,  as  did  every  good  citizen.  He  knew  (though  he 
never  told  me,  and  his  reticence  in  this  matter  was  surely  very 
kind)  that  my  poor  father  had  died  of  wounds  received  in  a 
smuggling  encounter  ;  but  he  showed  me  how  such  a  life  must 
be  loose,  lawless,  secret,  and  wicked  ;  must  bring  a  man  among 
desperate  companions,  and  compel  him  to  resist  Caesar's  lawful 
authority  by  rebellion,  and  possibl}^  murder.  *  To  thy  mother 
I  have  used  other  arguments,  Denny,  my  boy,'  he  said  very 
kindly.  *1  and  the  admiral  want  to  make  a  gentleman  of 
thee.  Tliy  old  grandfatiier  is  rich  enough  to  help  us  if  he 
chooses.  I  won't  stop  to  inquire  too  strictly  where  all  his 
money  came  from  ;  *  but  'tis  clear  we  cannot  make  a  gentleman 
of  a  smuggler's  bo}^  who  may  be  transported  any  day,  or,  in 

case   of   armed  resistance,  may  be '     And  here  my  good 

doctor  puts  his  hand  to  his  ear,  and  indicates  the  punishment 
for  piracy  which  was  very  common  in  my  young  time.  *  My 
Denny  does  not  want  to  ride  with  a  crape  over  his  face,  and 
fire  pistols  at  revenue  officers  !  No  !  I  pray  you  will  ever 
show  an  honest  countenance  to  the  w^orld.  You  will  render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and — the  rest,  my 
child,  you  know.  " 

Now  I  remarked  about  this  man  that  when  he  approached 
a  certain  subject  an  involuntary  awe  came  over  him,  and  he 
hushed  as  it  were  at  the  very  idea  of  that  sacred  theme.  It 
was  very  different  with  poor  grandfather  prating  his  sermons 
(and  wnth  some  other  pastors  I  have  heard),  who  used  this 

Name  as  familiarly  as  any  other,  and But  who  am  I  to 

judge?  and,  my  poor  old  grandfather,  is  there  any  need  at  this 
distance  of  time  that  I  should  be  picking  out  the  trabem  in 
oculo  tuof  .  .  .  Howbeit,  on  that  night,  as  I  was  walking 
home  after  drinking  tea  with  my  dear  doctor,  I  made  a  vow 
tliat  I  would  strive  henceforth  to  lead  an  honest  life  ;  that  my 
tongue  should  speak  the  truth,  and  my  hand  should  be  sullied 
by  no  secret  crime.  And  as  I  spoke  I  saw  my  dearest  little 
maiden's  light  glimmering  in  her  chamber  and  the  stars  shin- 
•  Kheu  I  where  a  part  of  it  went  to,  I  shall  have  to  say  presently.— D.  D, 
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ing  overhead,  and  felt — who  could  feel  more  bold  and  happy 
than  I  ? 

That  walk  school  ward  by  West  Street  certainly  was  a  detour. 
I  might  have  gone  a  straighter  road,  but  then  I  should  not  have 
seen  a  certain  windoio :  a  little  twinkling  window  in  a  gable 
of  the  Priory  House,  where  the  light  used  to  be  popped  out  at 
nine  o'clock.  T'other  day,  when  we  took  over  the  King  of 
France  to  Calais  (his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
being  in  command),  I  must  needs  hire  a  post  chaise  from  Dover 
to  look  at  that  old  window  in  the  Priory  House  at  Winchelsea. 
I  went  through  the  old  tears,  despairs,  tragedies.  I  sighed  as 
sentimentally,  after  forty  years,  as  though  the  infandi  dolores 
were  fresh  upon  rae,  as  though  I  were  the  schoolboy  trudging 
back  to  his  task,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  his  dearest  joy.  I 
used  as  a  boy  to  try  and  pass  that  window  at  nine,  and  I  know 
a  prayer  was  said  for  the  inhabitant  of  yonder  chamber.  She 
knew  my  holidays  and  my  hours  of  going  to  school  and  return- 
ing thence.  If  my  little  maid  hung  certain  signals  in  that 
window  (such  as  a  flower,  for  example,  to  indicate  all  was  well, 
a  cross  curtain,  and  so  forth),  I  hope  she  practiced  no  very 
unjustifiable  stratagems.  We  agreed  to  consider  that  she  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  we  had  few  means  of 
communication  save  these  simple  artifices,  which  are  allowed 
to  be  fair  in  love  and  war.  M.  de  la  Motte  continued  to  live  at 
our  house  when  his  frequent  affairs  did  notcall  him  away  thence ; 
but,as  Isaid,fewwordspassedbetween  us  afterthat  angryalter- 
cation  already  described,  and  he  and  I  were  never  friends  again. 

He  warned  me  that  I  had  another  enemy,  and  facts  strangely 
confirmed  the  chevalier's  warning.  One  Sunday  niglit  as  I  was 
going  to  school  a  repetition  of  the  brickbat  assault  was  made 
upon  me,  and  this  time  the  smart  cocked  hat  which  mother 
had  given  me  came  in  for  such  a  battering  as  effectually 
spoiled  its  modish  shape.  I  told  Dr.  Barnard  of  this  second 
attempt,  and  the  good  doctor  was  not  a  little  puzzled.  He 
began  to  think  that  he  was  not  so  very  wrong  in  espying  a 
beam  in  Joseph  Weston's  eye.  We  agreed  to  keep  the  matter 
quiet,  however,  and  a  fortnight  after,  on  another  Sunday  even- 
ing, as  I  was  going  on  my  accustomed  route  to  school,  whom 
should  I  meet  but  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Weston  walking  to- 
gether !  A  little  way  beyond  the  town  gate  there  is  a  low 
wall  round  a  field,  and  Dr.  Barnard,  going  by  this  field  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  usual  time  for  passing,  found 
Mr.  Joseph  Weston  walking  there  behind  the  stone  inclosure ! 

'  Good-night,  Dennj^,'  says  the  doctor  when  he  and  his  com- 
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panion  met  me  ;  but  surly  Mr.  Weston  said  nothing.  *Have 
you  had  any  more  brickbats  at  your  head,  my  boy  ? '  the  rec- 
tor continued. 

I  said  I  was  not  afraid.  I  had  got  a  good  pistol  and  a  bul- 
let in  it  tliis  time. 

*  He  sliot  that  scoundrel  on  the  same  day  you  were  sliot, 
Mr.  Weston,'  says  the  doctor. 

*Did  he?'  growls  the  otlier. 

*  And  your  gun  was  loaded  with  the  same  sized  shot  which 
Denis  used  to  pepper  his  rascal/  continues  the  doctor.  *  I 
wonder  if  any  of  the  crape  went  into  the  rascal's  wound  ? ' 

*  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Weston,  with  an  oath,  *  what  do  you  mean 
for  to  hint  ?  ' 

*  The  very  oath  the  fellow  used  whom  Denny  hit  when  your 
brother  and  I  traveled  together.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  use 
the  language  of  such  scoundrels,  Mr.  Weston.' 

*  If  you  dare  to  suspect  me  of  anything  unbecoming  a  gen- 
tleman I'll  have  the  law  of  you,  Mr.  Parson,  that  I  will  ! ' 
roars  the  other. 

*  Denis,  mon  gar5on,  tire  ton  pistolet  de  suite,  et  vise  moi 
bien  cet  homme  la,'  says  the  doctor  ;  and  griping  hold  of 
Weston's  arm,  what  does  Dr.  Barnard  do  but  plunge  his  hand 
into  Weston's  pocket,  and  draw  thence  another  pistol !  He 
said  afterward  he  saw  the  brass  butt  sticking  out  of  Weston's 
coat  as  the  two  were  walking  together. 

*  What ! '  shrieks  Mr.  Weston,  *  is  that  young  miscreant  to 
go  about  armed,  and  tell  everybody  he  will  murder  me  ;  and 
aint  I  for  to  defend  myself?     I  walk  in  fear  of  my  life  for  him !' 

*  You  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  habit  of  traveling  with  pis- 
tols, Mr.  Weston,  and  you  know  when  people  pass  sometimes 
with  money  in  their  post  chaises.' 

*  You  scoundrel,  you — you  boy  !  I  call  you  to  witness  the 
words  this  man  have  spoken.  He  have  insulted  me,  and 
libeled  me,  and  I'll  have  the  lor  on  him  as  sure  as  I  am  born  ! ' 
shouts  the  angry  man. 

*  Very  good,  Mr.  Joseph  Weston,'  replied  the  other  fiercely. 
*  And  I  will  ask  Mr.  Blades,  the  surgeon,  to  bring  the  shot 
which  he  took  from  your  eye,  and  the  scraps  of  crape  adher- 
ing to  your  face,  and  we  will  go  to  lor  as  soon  as  you  like  ! ' 

Again  I  thought  with  a  dreadful  pang  how  Agnes  was  stay- 
ing in  that  man's  house,  and  how  this  quarrel  would  more  than 
ever  divide  her  from  me  ;  for  now  she  would  not  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  rectory — the  dear  neutral  ground  where  I  some- 
times hoped  to  see  her. 
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Weston  never  went  to  law  with  the  doctor,  as  he  threat- 
ened. Some  awkward  questions  would  have  been  raised, 
which  he  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  answering  ;  and 
tliough  he  averred  that  his  accident  took  place  on  the  day 
before  our  encounter  with  the  heau  masque  on  Dartford  Com- 
mon, a  little  witness  on  our  side  was  ready  to  aver  that  Mr. 
Joe  Weston  left  his  house  at  the  Priory  before  sunrise  on  the 
day  when  we  took  our  journey  to  London,  and  that  he  re- 
turned the  next  morning  with  his  eye  bound  up,  when  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Blades,  the  surgeon  of  our  town.  Being  awake,  and 
looking  from  her  window,  my  witness  saw  Weston  mount  his 
horse  by  the  stable  lantern  below,  and  heard  him  swear  at  the 
groom  as  he  rode  out  at  the  gate.  Curses  used  to  drop  natu- 
rally out  of  this  nice  gentleman's  lips  ;  and  it  is  certain  in  his 
case  that  bad  words  and- bad  actions  went  together. 

The  Westons  were  frequently  absent  from  home,  as  was  the 
chevalier  our  lodger.  My  dear  little  Agnes  was  allowed  to 
come  and  see  us  at  these  times ;  or  slipped  out  by  the  garden 
door,  and  ran  to  see  her  nurse  Duval,  as  she  always  called  my 
mother.  I  did  not  understand  for  a  whilethattherewasany  pro- 
hibition on  the  Westons'  part  to  Agnes'  visiting  us,  or  know  that 
there  wassuch mighty  wrath  harbored  against  me  in  that  house. 

I  was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  a  peaceable  life  at  home,  as  for 
honesty's  sake  too,  that  my  mother  did  not  oppose  my  deter- 
mination to  take  no  share  in  that  smuggling  business  in  which 
our  house  still  engaged.  Anyone  who  opposed  mother  in  her 
own  house  had,  I  promise  you,  no  easy  time  ;  but  she  saw 
that  if  she  wished  to  make  a  gentleman  of  her  boy  he  must 
be  no  smuggler's  apprentice  ;  and  when  M.  le  Chevalier,  being 
appealed  to,  slirugged  his  shoulders  and  said  he  washed  his 
hands  of  me — *  Eh  bien,  M.  de  la  Motte  ! '  says  she,  *  we  shall 
see  if  we  can't  pass  ourselves  of  you  and  your  patronage.  I 
imagine  that  people  are  not  always  the  better  for  it.'  *  No,' 
replied  he,  with  a  groan,  and  one  of  his  gloomy  looks,  *  my 
friendship  may  do  people  harm,  but  mj^  enmity  is  worse — 
entendez-vons  ? '  '  Bah,  bah  ! '  says  the  stout  old  lady. 
*  Denisot  has  a  good  courage  of  his  own.  What  do  you  say 
to  me  about  enmity  to  a  harmless  boy,  M.  le  Chevalier  ? ' 

I  have  told  how,  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  Mme.  de 
Saverne,  M.  de  la  Motte  sent  me  out  to  assemble  his  mackerel 
men.  Among  these  was  the  father  of  one  of  my  town  play- 
fellows, by  name  Hookham,  a  seafaring  man,  who  had  met 
with  an  accident  at  his  business — strained  his  back — and  was 
incapable  of  work  for  a  time.     Hookham  was  an  improvident 
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man  ;  the  rent  got  into  arrears.  My  grandfather  was  his 
landlord,  and  I  fear  me  not  the  most  humane  creditor  in  the 
world.  Now  when  I  returned  home  after  my  famous  visit  to 
London,  my  patron,  Sir  Peter  Denis,  gave  me  two  guineas, 
and  my  lady  made  me  a  present  of  another.  No  doubt  I 
should  have  spent  this  money  had  I  received  it  sooner  in 
London  ;  but  in  our  little  town  of  Winchelsea  there  was  noth- 
ing to  tempt  me  in  the  shops,  except  a  fowling  piece  at  the 
pawnbroker's,  for  which  I  had  a  great  longing.  But  Mr.  Tri- 
boulet  wanted  four  guineas  for  the  gun,  and  I  had  but  three, 
and  would  not  go  into  debt.  He  would  have  given  me  the 
piece  on  credit,  and  frequently  tempted  me  with  it,  but  I 
resisted  manfully,  though  I  could  not  help  hankering  about  the 
shop,  and  going  again  and  again  to  look  at  the  beautiful  gun. 
The  stock  fitted  my  shoulder  to  a  nicety.  It  was  of  the  most 
beautiful  workmanship.  *  Why  not  take  it  now.  Master 
Duval?'  M.  Triboulet  said  to  me  ;  *  and  pay  me  the  remain- 
ing guinea  when  you  please.  Ever  so  many  gentlemen  have 
been  to  look  at  it ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  now,  indeed  I  should, 
to  see  such  a  beauty  go  out  of  the  town.'  As  I  was  talking 
to  Triboulet  (it  may  have  been  for  the  tenth  time),  someone 
came  in  with  a  telescope  to  pawn,  and  went  away  with  fifteen 
shillings.  'Don't  you  know  who  that  is?'  says  Triboulet 
(who  was  a  chatterbox  of  a  man).  *That  is  John  Hookham's 
wife.  It  is  but  hard  times  with  them  since  John's  accident. 
I  have  more  of  their  goods  here,  and,  entre  nous^  John  has  a 
hard  landlord,  and  quarter-day  is  just  at  hand.'  I  knew  well 
enough  that  John's  landlord  was  hard,  as  he  was  my  own 
grandfather.  *  If  I  take  my  three  pieces  to  Hookham,' 
thought  I,  *  he  may  find  the  rest  of  the  rent.'  And  so  he  did  ; 
and  my  three  guineas  went  into  my  grandfather's  pocket  out 
of  mine  ;  and  I  suppose  someone  else  bought  the  fowling 
piece  for  which  I  had  so  longed. 

*  What,  it  is  you  who  have  given  me  this  money.  Master 
Denis?'  says  poor  Hookham,  who  was  sitting  in  his  chair, 
groaning  and  haggard  with  his  illness.  *  I  can't  take  it — I 
ought  not  to  take  it.' 

'Nay,'  said  I ;  'I  should  only  have  bought  a  toy  with  it,  and  if 
it  comes  to  helpyou  in  distress,!  can  do  without  my  plaything.' 

There  was  quite  a  chorus  of  benedictions  from  the  poor 
family  in  consequence  of  tliis  act  of  good  nature  ;  and  I  dare 
say  I  went  away  from  Hookham's  mightily  pleased  with  my- 
self and  my  own  virtue. 

It  appears  I  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Mr.  Joe  Weston 
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came  in  to  see  the  man,  and  when  he  heard  that  I  had  relieved 
him,  broke  out  into  a  flood  of  abuse  against  me,  cursed  me  for 
a  scoundrel  and  impertinent  jackanapes,  who  was  always  giv- 
ing myself  the  airs  of  a  gentleman,  and  flew  out  of  the  house 
in  a  passion.  Mother  heard  of  the  transaction  too,  and 
pinched  my  ear  with  a  grim  satisfaction.  Grandfather  said 
nothing,  but  pocketed  my  tliree  guineas  when  Mrs.  Hookham 
brought  them  ;  and,  tliough  I  did  not  brag  about  the  matter 
much,  everything  is  known  in  a  small  town,  and  I  got  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  a  very  ordinary  good  action. 

And  now,  strangely  enough,  Hookham's  boy  confirmed  to 
me  what  the  Slindon  priests  had  hinted  to  good  Dr.  Barnard. 
*  Swear,' sa3^s  Tom  (with  that  wonderful  energy  we  used  to 
have  as  boys) — '  swear,  Denis,  "  So  help  you,  strike  you  down 
dead  !  "  you  never  will  tell  ! ' 

*  So  help  me,  strike  me  down  dead  !  '  said  I. 

*  Well,  then,  those — j^ou  know  who — the  gentlemen — want 
to  do  you  some  mischief.' 

*  What  mischief  can  they  do  to  an  honest  boy  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  they  are,'  says  Tom.  '  If  they 
mean  a  man  harm,  harm  will  happen  to  him.  Father  saj^s  no 
man  ever  comes  to  good  who  stands  in  Mr.  Joe's  way. 
Where's  John  Wheeler  of  Hye,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Joe  ?  He's  in  jail.  Mr.  Barnes  of  Playden  had  words  with  him 
at  Hastings  market ;  and  Barnes'  ricks  were  burnt  down  be- 
fore six  months  were  over.  How  was  Thomas  Berry  taken, 
after  deserting  from  the  man-of-war  ?  He  is  an  awful  man,  Mr. 
Joe  Weston  is.  Don't  get  into  his  way.  Father  says  so.  But 
you  are  not  to  tell — no,  never,  that  he  spoke  about  it.  Don't 
go  alone  to  Rye  of  niglits,  father  says.  Don't  go  on  unj — and 
you  know  what  not — any  fishinf/  business,  except  with  those 
you  know.'  And  so  Tom  leaves  me  with  a  finger  to  his  lip 
and  terror  in  his  face. 

As  for  the  fishing^  though  I  loved  a  sail  dearly,  my  mind 
was  made  up  by  good  Dr.  Barnard's  advice  to  me.  I  would 
have  no  more  night  fishing  such  as  I  had  seen  sometimes  as  a 
boy  ;  and  when  Rudge's  apprentice  one  night  invited  me,  and 
called  me  a  coward  for  refusing  to  go,  I  showed  him  I  was  no 
coward  as  far  as  fisticuffs  went,  and  stood  out  a  battle  with 
him,  in  which  I  do  believe  I  should  have  proved  conqueror, 
though  the  fellow  was  four  years  my  senior,  had  not  his  ally, 
Miss  Sukey  Rudge,  joined  him  in  the  midst  of  our  fight,  and 
knocked  me  down  with  the  kitchen  bellows,  when  they  both 
belabored  me  as  I  lay  kicking  on  the  ground.     Mr.  Elder 
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Rudge  came  in  at  the  close  of  this  dreadful  combat,  and  bis 
abandoned  liussy  of  a  daughter  had  the  impudence  to  declare 
that  the  quarrel  arose  because  I  was  rude  to  her — I,  an  inno- 
cent boy,  who  would  as  soon  have  made  love  to  a  negress  as  to 
that  hideous,  pock-marked,  squinting,  crooked,  tipsy  Sukey 
Rudge.  I  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Squintum,  indeed  !  I  knew 
a  pair  of  eyes  at  home  so  bright,  innocent,  and  pure  that  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  look  in  them  had  I  been  guilty 
of  such  a  rascally  treason.  M}'  little  maid  of  Winchelsea 
heard  of  this  battle,  as  she  was  daily  hearing  slanders  against 
me  from  those  worthy  Mr.  Westons  ;  but  she  broke  into  a 
rage  at  the  accusation,  and  said  to  the  assembled  gentlemen 
(as  she  told  my  good  mother  in  after  days),  *  Denis  Duval  is 
not  wicked.  He  is  brave  and  he  is  good.  And  it  is  not  true, 
the  story  you  tell  against  him.     It  is  a  lie  ! ' 

And  now  once  more  it  happened  that  my  little  pistol  helped 
to  confound  my  enemies,  and  was  to  me,  indeed,  a  gute  Wehr 
und  Waffen,  I  was  forever  popping  at  marks  with  this  little 
piece  of  artillery.  I  polished,  oiled,  and  covered  it  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  kept  it  in  my  little  room  in  a  box  of  which  I 
had  the  key.  One  day,  by  a  most  fortunate  chance,  I  took  my 
schoolfellow,  Tom  Parrot,  who  became  a  great  crony  of  mine, 
into  the  room.  We  went  upstairs,  by  the  private  door  of 
Rudge's  house,  and  not  through  the  shop,  where  Mademoiselle 
Figs  and  monsieur  the  apprentice  were  serving  their  customers ; 
and  arrived  in  my  room,  we  boys  opened  my  box,  examined  the 
precious  pistol,  screw,  barrel,  flints,  powder  horn,  etc.,  locked 
the  box,  and  went  away  to  school,  promising  ourselves  a  good 
afternoon's  sporton  that  half-holiday.  Lessons  over,!  returned 
home  to  dinner,  to  find  black  looks  from  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house  where  I  lived,  from  the  grocer,  his  daughter,  his  appren- 
tice, and  even  the  little  errand  boy  who  blacked  the  boots  and 
swept  the  shop  stared  at  me  impertinently,  and  said,  *0h, 
Denis,  aint  you  going  to  catch  it ! ' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?'  I  asked  very  haughtily. 

*  Oh,  my  lord  !  we'll  soon  show  your  lordship  what  is  the 
matter.'  (This  was  a  silly  nickname  I  had  in  the  town  and  at 
school,  where  I  believe  I  gave  myself  not  a  few  airs  since  I 
had  worn  my  fine  new  clothes,  and  paid  my  visit  to  London.) 
*  This  accounts  for  his  laced  waistcoat,  and  his  guineas  which 
he  flings  about.  Does  your  lordship  know  these  here  shillings, 
and  this  half  crown  ?  Look  at  them,  Mr.  Beales  !  See  the 
marks  on  them  which  I  scratched  with  my  own  hand  before  I 
put  them  into  the  till  from  which  my  lord  took  'em.' 
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Shillings — till  ?  What  did  they  mean  ?  '  How  dare  you 
ask,  you  little  hypocrite  ! '  screams  out  Miss  Rudge.  *  I 
marked  them  shillings  and  that  half  crown  with  ray  own 
needle,  I  did  ;  and  of  that  I  can  take  my  Bible  oath.' 

*  Well,  and  what  then?'  I  asked,  remembering  how  this 
young  woman  had  not  scrupled  to  bear  false  witness  in  anothei 
charge  against  me. 

*  What  tlien  ?  They  were  in  the  till  this  morning,  young 
fellow  ;  and  you  know  well  enough  where  they  were  found 
afterward,'  says  Mr.  Beales.  *  Come,  come  !  This  is  a  bad 
job.     This  is  a  sessions  job,  my  lad.' 

*  But  where  v^ere  they  found  ? '  again  I  asked. 

*  We'll  tell  you  that  before  Squire  Boroughs  and  the  magis- 
trates, you  young  vagabond  ! ' 

*  You  little  viper,  that  have  turned  and  stung  me  ! ' 

*  You  precious  young  scoundrel  ! ' 

*  You  wicked  little  story-telling,  good-for-nothing  little 
thief,'  crys  Rudge,  the  apprentice,  and  Miss  Rudge  in  a  breath. 
And  I  stood  bewildered  by  their  outcry,  and,  indeed,  not  quite 
comprehending  the  charge  which  they  made  against  me. 

*The  magistrates  are  sitting  at  townhall  now.  We  will 
take  the  little  villain  thereat  once,' says  the  grocer.  *  You  bring 
the  box  along  with  you,  constable.  Lord  !  Lord !  what  will  his 
poor  grandfather  say?'  And,  wondering  still  at  thecharge  made 
against  me,  I  was  made  to  walk  through  the  streets  to  the  town 
hall,  passing  on  the  way  by  at  least  a  scoreof  our  boys,  who  were 
enjoying  their  half  holiday.  It  was  market  day,  too,  and  the 
town  full.  It  is  forty  years  ago,  but  I  dream  about  that  dread- 
ful day  still;  and,  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty,  fancy  myself  walk- 
ing through  Rye  market,  with  Mr.  Beales'  fist  clutching  my  collar ! 

A  number  of  our  boys  joined  this  dismal  procession,  and 
accompanied  me  into  the  magistrates'  room.  *  Denis  Duval 
up  for  stealing  money  ! '  cries  one.  *  This  accounts  for  his  fine 
clothes,'  sneers  another.  *  He'll  be  hung,'  says  a  third.  The 
market  people  stare  and  crowd  round  and  jeer.  I  feel  as  if 
in  a  horrible  nightmare.  We  pass  under  the  pillars  of  the 
market  house,  up  the  steps  to  the  town  hall,  where  the 
magistrates  were,  who  chose  market  day  for  their  sittings. 

How  my  heart  throbbed  as  I  saw  my  dear  Dr.  Barnard 
seated  among  them. 

*  Oh,  doctor,'  cries  poor  Denis,  clasping  his  hands,  *  you 
don't  believe  me  guilty  ?  ' 

*  Guilty  of  what  ? '  cries  the  doctor,  from  the  raised  table 
round  which  the  gentlemen  sat.  , 
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*  Guilty  of  stealing.' 

*  Guilty  of  robbing  ray  till.' 

*  Guilty  of  taking  two  half  crowns,  three  shillings,  and  two. 
pence  in  copper,  all  marked,'  shriek  out  Rudge,  the  apprentice, 
and  Miss  Rudge  in  a  breath. 

'  Denn}^  Duval  steal  sixpences  !  '  cries  the  doctor.  *  I  would 
as  soon  believe  he  stole  the  dragon  off  the  church  steeple  ! ' 

*  Silence,  you  boys  !  Silence  in  the  court,  there  ;  or  flog 
'em  and  turn  'em  all  out,'  says  the  nmgistrates'  clerk.  Some 
of  our  boys  —friends  of  mine — who  had  crowded  into  the  place, 
were  hurraying  at  my  kind  Dr.  Barnard's  speech. 

*  It  is  a  most  serious  charge,'  says  the  clerk. 

*  But  what  is  the  charge,  my  good  Mr.  Hickson  ?  You 
might  as  well  put  me  into  the  dock  as  that ' 

*  Pray,  sir,  will  you  allow  the  business  of  the  court  to  go  on  ?  * 
asks  the  clerk  testily.  *Make  your  statement,  Mr.  Rudge, 
and  don't  be  afraid  of  anybody.  You  are  under  the  protection 
of  the  court,  sir.' 

And  now  for  the  first  time  I  heard  the  particulars  of  the 
charge  made  against  me.  Rudge,  and  his  daughter  after  him, 
stated  (on  oath,  T  am  shocked  to  say)  that  for  some  time  past 
they  had  missed  money  from  the  till  ;  small  sums  of  money, 
in  shillings  and  half  crowns,  they  could  not  say  how  much. 
It  might  be  two  pounds,  three  pounds,  in  all  ;  but  the  money 
was  constantly  going.  At  last  Miss  Rudge  said  she  was  deter- 
mined to  mark  some  money,  and  did  so  ;  and  that  money  was 
found  in  that  box  which  belonged  to  Denis  Duval,  and  which 
the  constable  brought  into  court. 

*  Oh,  gentlemen  ! '  I  cried  out  in  agony,  *  it's  a  wicked, 
wicked  lie,  and  it's  not  the  first  she  has  told  about  me.  A  week 
ago  slie  said  I  wanted  to  kiss  her,  and  she  and  Bevil  both  set  on 
me,  and  I  never  wanted  to  kiss  the  nasty  thing,  so  help  me ' 

*  You  did,  you  lying  wicked  boy  ! '  cries  Miss  Sukey.  *  And 
Edward  Bevil  came  to  my  rescue  ;  and  you  struck  me,  like  a 
low  mean  coward  ;  and  w^e  beat  him  well,  and  served  him 
right,  the  little  abandoned  boy.' 

*  And  he  kicked  one  of  my  teeth  out — you  did,  you  little 
villain  ! '  roars  Bevil,  whose  jaws  had  indeed  suffered  in  that 
scuffle  in  the  kitchen,  when  his  precious  sweetheart  came  to 
his  aid  with  the  bellows. 

*  He  called  me  a  coward,  and  I  fought  him  fair,  though  he 
is  ever  so  much  older  than  me,'  whimpers  out  the  prisoner. 
*  And  Sukey  Rudge  set  upon  me,  and  beat  me  too  ;  and  if  I 
kicked  him,  he  kicked  ^ne.' 
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*And  since  tliis  kicking  match  they  have  found  out  that 
you  stole  their  money,  have  they  ? '  says  the  doctor,  and  turns 
round,  appealing  to  his  brother  magistrates. 

*  Miss  Rudge,  please  to  tell  the  rest  of  your  story  ? '  calls  out 
the  justices'  clerk. 

The  rest  of  the  Rudges'  story  was  that,  having  their  suspi- 
cions roused  against  me,  they  determined  to  examine  my  cup- 
boards and  boxes  in  ray  absence  to  see  whether  the  stolen 
objects  were  to  be  found,  and  in  my  box  they  discovered  the 
two  marked  half  crowns,  the  three  marked  shillings,  and  a  brass- 
barreled  pistol,  which  were  now  in  court.  *Me  and  Mr.  Bevil, 
the  apprentice,  found  the  money  in  the  box  ;  and  we  called 
my  papa  from  the  shop,  and  we  fetched  Mr.  Beales,  the  con- 
stable, who  lives  over  the  way  ;  and  when  the  little  monster 
came  back  from  school  we  seized  upon  him  and  brought  him 
before  your  worships,  and  hanging  is  what  I  said  he  would 
always  come  to,'  shrieks  my  enemy  Miss  Rudge. 

*  Why,  I  have  the  key  of  that  box  in  my  pocket  now  ! '  I 
cried  out. 

*  We  had  means  of  opening  it,'  says  Miss  Rudge,  looking 
very  red. 

*  Oh,  if  you  have  another  key '  interposes  the  doctor. 

*We  broke  it  open  with  the  tongs  and  poker,'  says  Miss 

Rudge,  *  me  and  Edward  did — I  mean  Mr.  Bevil,  the  apprentice.' 

*  When  ? '  said  I  in  a  great  tremor. 

*  When  ?  When  you  was  at  school,  you  little  miscreant ! 
Half  an  hour  before  you  came  back  to  dinner.' 

*  Tom  Parrot,  Tom  Parrot ! '  I  cried.  *Call  Tom  Parrot, 
gentlemen.  For  goodness'  sake,  call  Tom  ! '  I  said,  my  heart 
beating  so  that  I  could  hardly  speak. 

*  Here  I  am,  Denny  ! '  pipes  Tom  in  the  crowd,  and  presently 
he  comes  up  to  their  honors  on  the  bench. 

*  Speak  to  Tom,  doctor,  dear  Dr.  Barnard  ! '  I  continued. 
*  Tom,  when  did  I  show  you  my  pistol  ? ' 

*  Just  before  ten  o'clock  school.' 

*  What  did  I  do  ?  ' 

*  You  unlocked  your  box,  took  the  pistol  out  of  a  handker- 
chief, showed  it  to  me,  and  two  flints,  a  powder  horn,  a  bullet 
mold,  and  some  bullets,  and  put  them  back  again  and  locked 
the  box.' 

*  Was  there  any  money  in  the  box  ?  ' 

*  There  was  nothing  in  the  box  but  the  pistol  and  the  bullets 
and  things.     I  looked  into  it.     It  was  as  empty  as  my  hand.' 

*AndDenisDuvalhasbeen  sitting  byyouinschoolever  since?' 
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*  Ever  since — except  when  I  was  called  up  and  caned  for  ray 
Corderiiis,'  says  Tom,  with  a  roguish  look  ;  and  there  was  a 
great  laughter  and  shout  of  applause  from  our  boys  of 
Pocock's  when  this  testimony  was  given  in  their  school- 
fellow's favor. 

My  kind  doctor  held  his  hand  over  the  railing  to  me,  and 
when  I  took  it  my  heart  was  so  full  that  my  eyes  overflowed. 
I  thought  of  little  Agnes.  What  would  she  have  felt  if  her 
Denis  had  been  committed  as  a  thief  ?  I  had  such  a  rapture 
of  thanks  and  gratitude  that  I  think  the  pleasure  of  the  acquit- 
tal was  more  tlian  equivalent  to  the  anguish  of  the  accusation. 
What  a  shout  all  Pocock's  boys  set  up  as  I  went  out  of  the 
justice  room  !  We  trooped  joyfully  down  the  stairs,  and  there 
were  fresh  shouts  and  huzzays  as  we  got  down  to  the  market. 
I  saw  Mr.  Joe  Weston  buying  corn  at  a  stall.  He  only  looked 
at  me  once.  His  grinding  teeth  and  his  clenched  riding  whip 
did  not  frighten  rae  in  the  least  now. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE    LAST    OF   MY    SCHOOL    DAYS. 

As  our  joyful  procession  of  boys  passed  by  Partlett's  the 
pastry  cook's,  one  of  the  boys — Satnuel  Arbin — I  remember 
the  fellow  well — a  greedy  boy,  with  a  large  beard  and 
whiskers,  though  only  fifteen  years  old — insisted  that  I  ought 
to  stand  treat  in  consequence  of  my  victory  over  my  enemies. 
As  far  as  a  groat  went,  I  said  I  was  ready  ;  for  that  was  all 
the  money  I  had. 

'  Oh,  you  story-teller  ! '  cries  the  other.  *  What  have  you 
done  with  your  three  guineas  which  you  were  bragging  about 
and  showing  to  the  boys  at  school  ?  I  suppose  they  were  in 
the  box  when  it  was  broken  open.'  This  Samuel  Arbin  was 
one  of  the  boys  who  had  jeered  when  I  was  taken  in  charge 
by  the  constable,  and  would  have  liked  me  to  be  guilty,  I 
almost  think.  I  am  afraid  I  had  bragged  about  my  money 
when  I  possessed  it,  and  may  have  shown  my  shining  gold 
pieces  to  some  of  the  boys  in  school. 

*  I  know  what  he  has  done  with  his  money  ! '  broke  in  my 
steadfast  crony  Tom  Parrot.  *  He  has  given  away  every  shil- 
ling of  it  to  a  poor  family  who  wanted  it,  and  nobody  ever 
knew  you  give  away  a  shilling,  Samuel  Arbin,'  he  says. 

*  Unless  he  could  get  eighteenpence  by  it  ! '  sang  out 
another  little  voice. 

*  Tom  Parrot,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body,  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Arbin  ! '  cried  the  other  in  a  fury. 
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*  Sam  Arbin,'  said  I,  *  after  you  have  finished  Tom  you 
must  try  me  ;  or  we'll  do  it  now,  if  you  like.'  To  say  the 
truth,  I  had  long  had  an  inclination  to  try  my  hand  against 
Arbin.  He  was  an  ill  friend  to  me,  and  among  the  younger 
boys  a  bully  and  a  usurer  to  boot.  The  rest  called  out,  *  A 
ring  !  a  ring  !  Let  us  go  on  the  green  and  have  it  out ! '  be- 
ing in  their  innocent  years  always  ready  for  a  fight. 

But  this  one  was  never  to  come  off ;  and  (except  in  later 
days,  when  I  went  to  revisit  the  old  place,  and  ask  for  a  half 
holiday  for  my  young  successors  at  Pocock's)  I  was  never 
again  to  see  the  ancient  schoolroom.  While  we  boys  were 
brawling  in  the  market  place  before  the  pastry  cook's  door,  Dr. 
Barnard  came  up,  and  our  quarrel  was  hushed  in  a  moment. 

*  What !  fighting  and  quarreling  already  ?  '  says  the  doctor 
sternly. 

'  It  wasn't  Denny's  fault,  sir  ! '  cried  out  several  ,of  the 
boys.  *  It  was  Arbin  began.'  And,  indeed,  I  can  say  for  my- 
self that  in  all  the  quarrels  I  have  had  in  life — and  they  have 
not  been  few — I  consider  I  alvmys  have  been  in  the  right. 

*  Come  along  with  me,  Denny,'  says  the  doctor,  taking  me 
by  the  shoulder  ;  and  he  led  me  away  and  we  took  a  walk  in 
the  town  together,  and  as  we  passed  old  Ypres  Tower,  which 
was  built  by  King  Stephen,  they  say,  and  was  a  fort  in  old 
days,  but  is  used  as  the  town  prison  now,  *  Suppose  you  had 
been  looking  from  behind  those  bars  now,  Denny,  and  await- 
ing your  trial  at  assizes  ?  Yours  would  not  have  been  a  pleas- 
ant plight,'  Dr.  Barnard  said. 

*  But  I  was  innocent,  sir !     You  know  I  was  ! ' 

*  Yes.  Praise  be  where  praise  is  due.  But  if  you  had  not 
providentially  been  able  to  prove  your  innocence — if  you  and 
your  friend  Parrot  had  not  happened  to  inspect  your  box,  you 
would  have  been  in  yonder  place.  Ha  !  there  is  tliebell  ring- 
ing for  afternoon  service,  which  my  good  friend  Dr.  Wing 
keeps  up.  What  say  you  ?  Shall  we  go  and — and — offer  up 
our  thanks,  Denny — for  the — the  immense  peril  from  which — 
you  have  been — delivered  !' 

I  remember  how  my  dear  friend's  voice  trembled  as  he 
spoke,  and  two  or  three  drops  fell  from  his  kind  eyes  on  my 
hand,  which  he  held.  I  followed  him  into  the  church.  In- 
deed and  indeed  I  was  thankful  for  my  deliverance  from  a 
great  danger,  and  even  more  thankful  to  have  the  regard  of 
the  true  gentleman,  the  wise  and  tender  friend,  who  was  there 
to  ffuide  and  cheer  and  help  me. 

As  we  read  the  last  psalm  appointed  for  that  evening  serv- 
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ice,  I  remember  how  the  good  man,  bowing  his  own  liead,  put 
his  hand  upon  mine,  and  we  recited  together  the  psalm  of 
thanks  to  the  Higliest,  who  had  had  respect  unto  the  lowly, 
and  who  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  upon  the  furiousness  of 
my  enemies,  and  whose  right  hand  had  saved  me. 

Dr.  Wing  recognized  and  greeted  his  comrade  when  service 
was  over  ;  and  the  one  doctor  presented  me  to  the  other,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  magistrates  on  the  bench  at  the  time  of 
my  trial.  Dr.  Wing  asked  us  into  his  house,  where  dinner  was 
served  at  four  o'clock,  and  of  course  the  transactions  of  the 
morning  were  again  discussed.  What  could  be  the  reason  of 
the  persecution  against  me  ?  Who  instigated  it  ?  There  w  ere 
matters  connected  with  this  story  regarding  which  I  could  not 
speak.  Should  I  do  so,  I  must  betray  secrets  which  were  not 
mine,  and  which  implicated  I  knew  not  whom,  and  regarding 
which. I  must  hold  my  peace.  Now  they  are  secrets  no  more. 
That  old  society  of  smugglers  is  dissolved  long  ago  :  na}^  I 
shall  have  to  tell  presently  how  I  helped  myself  to  break  it 
up.  Grandfather,  Rudge,  the  chevalier,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Prior}^,  were  all  connected  in  that  great  smuggling  society  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  which  had  its  depots  all  along  the  coast 
and  inland,  and  its  correspondents  from  Dunkirk  to  Havre  de 
Grace.  I  have  said  as  a  boy  how  I  had  been  on  some  of  these 
*  fishing '  expeditions,  and  how,  mainly  by  the  effect  of  my 
dear  doctor's  advice,  I  had  withdrawn  from  all  participation 
in  this  lawless  and  wicked  life.  When  Bevil  called  me  coward 
for  refusing  to  take  a  share  in  a  night  cruise,  a  quarrel  ensued 
between  us,  ending  in  that  battle  royal  which  left  us  all  sprawl- 
ing, and  cuffing  and  kicking  each  other  on  the  kitchen  floor. 
Was  it  rage  at  the  injury  to  her  sweetheart's  teeth,  or  hatred 
against  myself,  which  induced  my  sweet  Miss  Sukey  to  propa- 
gate calumnies  against  me  ?  The  provocation  I  had  given  cer- 
tainly did  not  seem  to  warrant  such  a  deadly  enmity  as  a  pros- 
ecution and  a  perjury  showed  must  exist.  Howbeit,  there  was 
a  reason  for  the  anger  of  the  grocer's  daughter  and  apprentice. 
They  would  injure  me  in  any  way  they  could  ;  and  (as  in  the 
before-mentioned  case  of  the  bellows)  take  the  first  weapon  at 
hand  to  overthrow  me. 

As  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  knowing  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  happening  round  about  them,  and  the  character  of 
their  parishioners  and  neighbors,  the  two  gentlemen  could  not, 
then,  press  me  too  closely.  Smuggled  silk  and  lace,  rum  and 
brandy  ?  Who  had  not  these  in  his  possession  along  the  Sus- 
sex and  Kent  coast  ?    *  And,  Wing,  will  you  promise  me  there 
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are  no  ribbons  in  your  house  but  such  as  have  paid  duty  ? ' 
asks  one  doctor  of  the  other. 

*  My  good  friend,  it  is  lucky  my  wife  has  gone  to  her  tea 
table,'  replies  Dr.  Wing,  *  or  I  would  not  answer  for  the  peace 
being  kept.' 

'My  dear  Wing,'  continues  Dr.  Barnard,  *this  brandy 
punch  is  excellent  and  is  worthy  of  being  smuggled.  To  run 
an  anker  of  brandy  seems  no  monstrous  crime,  but  when  men 
engage  in  these  lawless  ventures  at  all  who  knows  how  far  the 
evil  will  go  ?  I  buy  ten  kegs  of  brandy  from  a  French  fishing 
boat,  I  land  it  under  a  lie  on  the  coast,  I  send  it  inland  ever  so 
far,  be  it  from  here  to  York,  and  all  my  consignees  lie  and 
swindle.  I  land  it,  and  lie  to  the  revenue  officer.  Under  a  lie 
(tliat  is,  a  mutual  secrecy)  I  sell  it  to  the  landlord  of  The 
13ell  at  Maidstone,  say — where  a  good  friend  of  ours,  Denny, 
looked  at  his  pistols.  You  remember  the  day  when  his  brother 
received  the  charge  of  shot  in  his  face  !  My  landlord  sells  it 
to  a  customer  under  a  lie.  We  are  all  engaged  in  crime,  con- 
spiracy, and  falsehood  ;  nay,  if  the  revenue  looks  too  closely 
after  us,  we  out  with  our  pistols,  and  to  crime  and  conspiracy 
add  murder.  Do  you  suppose  men  engaged  in  lying  every 
day  will  scruple  about  a  false  oath  in  a  witness  box  ?  Crime 
engenders  crime,  sir.  Round  about  us.  Wing,  I  know  there 
exists  a  vast  confederacy  of  fraud,  greed,  and  rebellion.  I 
name  no  names,  sir.  I  fear  men  high  placed  in  the  world's 
esteem,  and  largely  endowed  with  its  riches  too,  are  concerned 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  godless  traffic  of  smuggling,  and  to  what 
does  it  not  lead  them  ?  To  falsehood,  to  wickedness,  to  murder, 
to ' 

*  Tea,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,'  says  John,  entering.  *  My 
mistress  and  the  young  ladies  are  waiting.' 

The  ladies  had  previously  heard  the  story  of  poor  Dennis 
Duval's  persecution  and  innocence,  and  had  shown  him  great 
kindness.  By  tlie  time  when  we  joined  them  after  dinner  they 
had  had  time  to  perform  a  new  toilet,  being  engaged  to  cards 
with  some  neighbors.  I  knew  Mrs.  Wing  was  a  customer  to 
my  motlier  for  some  of  her  French  goods,  and  she  would 
scarcely,  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  have  admitted  such  a  lowly 
guest  to  her  table  as  the  humble  dressmaker's  boy  ;  but  she 
and  the  ladies  were  very  kind,  and  my  persecution  and  proved 
innocence  had  interested  them  in  my  favor. 

'  You  have  had  a  long  sitting,  gentlemen,'  says  Mrs.  Wing  ; 
*  I  suppose  you  have  been  deep  in  politics,  and  the  quarrel  with 
France.' 
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*  We  have  been  speaking  of  France  and  French  goods,  my 
dear,'  said  Dr.  Wing  dryly. 

*  And  of  the  awful  crime  of  smuggling  and  encouraging 
smuggling,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wing !  '  cries  my  doctor. 

*  Indeed,  Dr.  Barnard  !'  Now  Mrs.  Wing  and  the  young 
ladies  were  dressed  in  smart  new  caps,  and  ribbons,  which  my 
poor  mother  supplied  ;  and  they  turned  red,  and  I  turned  as  red 
as  the  cap-ribbons,  as  I  thought  how  my  good  ladies  had  been 
provided.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Wing  was  desirous  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

*  What  is  this  young  man  to  do  after  his  persecution  ? '  she 
asked.  *  He  can't  go  back  to  Mr.  Rudge — that  horrid  Wes- 
leyan  who  has  accused  him  of  stealing.' 

No,  indeed,  I  could  not  go  back.  We  had  not  thought 
about  the  matter  until  then.  There  had  been  a  hundred  things* 
to  agitate  and  interest  me  in  the  half  dozen  hours  since  my 
apprehension  and  dismissal. 

The  doctor  would  take  me  to  Winchelsea  in  his  chaise.  I 
could  not  go  back  to  my  persecutors,  that  was  clear,  except  to 
reclaim  my  little  property  and  my  poor  little  boxes,  which  they 
liad  found  means  to  open.  Mrs.  Wing  gave  me  a  hand,  the 
young  ladies  a  stately  courtesy  ;  and  my  good  Dr.  Barnard  put- 
ting a  hand  under  the  arm  of  the  barber's  grandson,  we  quitted 
these  kind  people.  I  was  not  on  the  quarter-deck  as  yet,  you 
see.     I  was  but  a  humble  lad  belonging  to  ordinary  tradesmen. 

By  the  way,  I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  the  two  clergymen, 
during  their  after  dinner  talk,  had  emploj^ed  a  part  of  it  in 
examining  me  as  to  my  little  store  of  learning  at  school,  and  my 
future  prospects.  Of  Latin  I  had  a  smattering  ;  French,  owing 
to  my  birth,  and  mainly  to  M.  de  la  Motte's  instruction  and 
conversation,  I  could  speak  better  than  either  of  my  two 
examiners,  and  with  quite  the  good  manner  and  conversation. 
I  was  well  advanced,  too,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  and 
Dampier's  Voyages  were  as  much  my  delight  as  those  of  Sinbad 
or  my  friendsRobinson  Crusoe  and  Man  Friday.  I  could  pass 
a  good  examination  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  and  could 
give  an  account  of  the  different  sailings,  working  tides,  double 
altitudes,  and  so  forth. 

*  And  you  can  manage  a  boat  at  sea  too  ? '  says  Dr.  Barnard 
dryly.  I  blushed,  I  suppose.  I  could ^o  that,  and  could  steer, 
reef,  and  pull  an  oar.     At  least  I  could  do  so  two  years  ago. 

*  Denny,  my  boy,'  sa^'s  my  good  doctor,  '  I  think  'tis  time 
for  thee  to  leave  this  school  at  any  rate,  and  that  our  friend  Sir 
Peter  must  provide  for  thee.' 
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However  he  may  desire  to  improve  in  learning,  no  boy,  I 
fancy,  is  very  sorry  when  a  proposal  is  made  to  him  to  leave 
school.  I  said  that  I  should  be  too  glad  if  Sir  Peter,  my  patron, 
would  provide  for  me.  With  the  education  I  had,  I  ought  to 
get  on,  the  doctor  said,  and  my  grandfather  he  was  sure  would 
tind  the  means  for  allowing  me  to  appear  like  a  gentleman.     , 

To  fit  a  boy  for  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  to 
enable  him  to  rank  with  others,  I  had  heard  would  cost  thirty 
or  forty  pounds  a  year  at  least.  I  asked,  Did  Dr.  Barnard 
think  my  grandfather  could  afford  such  a  sum  ? 

*I  know  not  your  grandfather's  means,'  Dr.  Barnard 
answered,  smiling.  '  He  keeps  his  own  counsel.  But  I  am 
very  much  mistaken,  Denny,  if  he  cannot  afford  to  make  you 
abetter  allowance  than  many  afine  gentleman  can  give  his  son. 
I  believe  him  to  be  rich.  Mind,  I  have  no  precise  reason  for 
my  belief  ;  but  I  fancy.  Master  Denis,  your  good  grandpapa's 
fishing  has  been  very  profitable  to  him.' 

How  rich  was  he  ?  I  began  to  think  of  the  treasures  in  my 
favorite  *  Arabian  Nights,'  Did  Dr.  Barnard  think  grandfather 
was  very  rich  ?  Well — the  doctor  could  not  tell.  The  notion 
in  Winchelsea  was  that  old  Mr.  Peter  was  very  well  to  do.  At 
any  rate  I  must  go  back  to  him.  It  was  impossible  that  I  should 
stay  with  the  Rudge  family  after  the  insulting  treatment  I  had 
had  from  them.  The  doctor  said  he  would  take  me  home  with 
him  in  his  chaise  if  I  would  pack  my  little  trunks  ;  and  with 
this  talk  we  reach  Rudge's  shop,  which  I  entered  not  without 
a  beating  heart.  There  was  Rudge  glaring  at  me  from  behind 
liis  desk,  where  lie  was  posting  his  books.  The  apprentice 
looked  daggers  at  me  as  he  came  up  through  a  trapdoor  from 
the  cellar  with  a  string  of  dip  candles  ;  and  my  charming  Miss 
Susan  was  behind  the  counter  tossing  up  her  ugly  head. 

*Ho!  he's  come  back,  have  he?'  saj^s  Miss  Rudge. 
*  As  all  the  cupboards  is  locked  in  the  parlor,  you  can  go  in, 
and  get  your  tea  there,  young  man.' 

*I  am  going  to  take  Denis  home,  Mr.  Rudge,'  said  my 
kind  doctor.  *  He  cannot  remain  with  you  after  the  charge 
which  you  made  against  him  this  morning.' 

*  Of  having  our  marked  money  in  his  box  ?  Do  you  go  for 
to  dare  for  to  say  we  put  it  there  ? '  cries  miss,  glaring  now  at 
me,  now  at  Dr.  Barnard.  *  Go  to  say  that !  Please  to  say  that 
once,  Dr.  Barnard,  before  Mrs.  Barker  and  Mrs.  Scales '  (these 
were  two  women  who  happened  to  be  in  the  shop  purchasing 
goods).  *  Just  be  so  good  for  to  say  before  these  ladies  that 
we  have  put  the  money  in  that  boy's  box,  and  we'll  see  whether 
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there  is  not  justice  in  Hengland  for  a  poor  girl  wliom  you  insult, 
because  you  are  a  doctor  and  a  magistrate  indeed  !  Eh,  if  I 
was  a  man  I  wouldn't  let  some  people's  gowns  and  cassocks, 
and  bands  remain  long  on  their  backs — that  I  wouldn't.  And 
some  people  wouldn't  see  a  woman  insulted  if  they  wasn't  cow- 
ards  ! '  As  she  said  this  Miss  Sukey  looked  at  the  cellar  trap, 
above  which  the  apprentice's  head  had  appeared,  but  the  doctor 
turned  also  toward  it  with  a  glance  so  threatening  thatBevil  let 
the  trapfallsuddenlydown,nota  littletoray  doctor'samusement. 
*Go  and  pack  thy  trunk,  Denny.  I  will  come  back  for  thee 
in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Rudge  must  see  that  after  being  so  in- 
sulted as  you  have  been  you  never  as  a  gentleman  can  stay  in 
this  house.' 

*  A  pretty  gentleman,  indeed  ! '  ejaculates  Miss  Rudge. 
*  Pray  how  long  since  was  barber's  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Mrs.  Scales,  mum,  Mrs.  Barker,  mum — did  you  ever 
have  your  hair  dressed  by  a  gentleman  ?  If  you  want  for  to 
liave  it  you  must  go  to  Mounseer  Duval  at  Winchelsea,  which 
one  of  the  name  was  hung,  Mrs.  Barker,  mum,  for  a  thief  and 
a  robber,  and  he  won't  be  the  last  neither  ! ' 

There  was  no  use  in  bandying  abuse  with  this  woman.  *  I 
will  go  and  get  my  trunk  and  be  ready,  sir,'  I  said  to  the  doc- 
tor ;  but  his  back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  the  raging  virago 
opposite  me  burst  out  with  a  fury  of  words  that  I  certainly 
can't  remember  after  tive-and-forty  years.  I  fancy  I  see  now 
the  little  green  eyes  gleaming  hatred  at  me,  the  lean  arms 
akimbo,  the  feet  stamping  as  she  hisses  out  every  imaginable 
imprecation  at  my  poor  head. 

*  Will  no  man  help  me,  and  stand  by  and  see  that  barber's 
boy  insult  me  ? '  she  cried.     *  Bevil,  I  say — Bevil !  'Elp  me  ! ' 

I  ran  upstairs  to  my  little  room,  and  was  not  twenty  minutes 
in  making  up  my  packages.  I  had  passed  years  in  that  little 
room,  and  somehow  grieved  to  leave  it.  The  odious  people  had 
injured  me,  and  yet  I  would  have  liked  to  part  friends  with 
them.  I  had  passed  delightful  nights  there  in  the  company  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Mariner,  and  M.  Galland  and  his  Contes 
Arabes,  and  Hector  of  Troy,  whose  adventures  and  lamenta- 
ble death  (out  of  Mr.  Pope)  I  could  recite  by  heart ;  and 
I  had  had  weary  nights,  too,  with  my  schoolbooks,  cramming 
that  crabbed  Latin  grammar  into  my  puzzled  brain.  With 
arithmetic,  logarithms,  and  mathematics  I  have  said  I  was  more 
familiar.  I  took  a  pretty  good  place  in  our  school  with  them, 
and  ranked  before  many  boys  of  greater  age. 

And  now  my  boxes  being  packed  (my  little  library  being 
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stowed  away  in  that  which  contained  my  famous  pistol),  I 
brought  them  downstairs  with  nobody  to  help  me,  and  had 
them  in  the  passage  ready  against  Dr.  Barnard's  arrival.  The 
passage  is  behind  the  back  shop  at  Rudge's  (dear  me  !  how 
well  I  remember  it !),  and  a  door  thence  leads  into  a  side 
street.  On  the  other  side  of  this  passage  is  the  kitchen,  where 
had  been  the  fight  which  has  been  described  already,  and 
wliere  we  commonly  took  our  meals. 

I  declare  I  went  into  that  kitchen  disposed  to  part  friends 
with  all  these  people — to  forgive  Miss  Sukey  her  lies  and 
Bevil  his  cufiFs,  and  all  the  past  quarrels  between  us.  Old 
Rudge  was  by  the  fire,  having  his  supper,  Miss  Sukey  oppo- 
site to  him.     Bevil,  as  yet,  was  minding  the  shop. 

*  I  am  come  to  shake  hands  before  going  away,'  I  said. 

*  You're  a-going,  are  you  ?  And  pray,  sir,  wherehever  are 
you  a-going  of  ? '  says  Miss  Sukey,  over  her  tea. 

*I  am  going  home  with  Dr.  Barnard.  I  can't  stop  in  this 
house  after  you  have  accused  me  of  stealing  your  money.' 

*  Stealing  !  Wasn't  the  money  in  your  box,  you  little  beastly 
thief?' 

*0h,  you  3^oung  reprobate,  I  am  surprised  the  bears  don't 
come  in  and  eat  you,'  groans  old  Rudge.  *  You  have  short- 
ened ray  life  with  your  wickedness,  that  you  have  ;  and  if  you 
don't  bring  your  good  grandfather's  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave  I  shall  be  surprised,  that  I  shall.  You,  who  come  of 
a  pious  family — I  tremble  when  I  think  of  you,  Denis  Duval ! ' 

'  Tremble  !  Faugh  !  the  wicked  little  beast !  he  makes  me 
sick,  he  do!'  cries  Miss  Sukey,  with  looks  of  genuine  loathing. 

*  Let  him  depart  from  among  us  ! '  cries  Rudge. 

*  Never  do  I  wish  to  see  his  ugly  face  again  ! '  exclaims  the 
gentle  Susan. 

*  I  am  going  as  soon  as  Dr.  Barnard's  chaise  comes,'  I  said. 
*My  boxes  are  in  the  passage  now,  ready  packed.' 

*  Ready  packed,  are  they  ?  Is  there  any  more  of  our  money 
in  them,  you  little  miscreant?  Pa,  is  your  silver  tankard  in 
the  cupboard,  and  is  the  spoons  safe  ? ' 

I  think  poor  Sukey  had  been  drinking  to  drive  away  the 
mortifications  of  the  morning  in  the  court  house.  She  became 
more  excited  and  violent  with  every  word  she  spoke,  and 
shrieked  and  clenched  her  fists  at  me  like  a  madwoman. 

*  Susanna,  you  have  had  false  witness  bore  against  you,  my 
child  ;  and  you  are  not  the  first  of  your  name.  But  be  calm, 
be  calm  ;  it's  our  duty  to  be  calm  ! ' 

*  Eh  ! '  (here  she  gives  a  grunt).     *  Calm  with  that  sneak^ 
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that  pig — that  liar — that  beast!  Where's  Edward  Bevil?  Why 
don't  he  come  forward  like  a  man,  and  flog  the  young  scoundrel's 
life  out?'  shrieks  Susanna.  *  Oh,  with  this  here  horsewhip 
how  I  would  like  to  give  it  you  ! '  (She  clutched  her  father's 
whip  from  the  dresser,  where  it  commonly  hung  on  two  hooks.) 
*  Oh,  you — you  villain  !  you  have  got  your  pistol,  have  you  ? 
Shoot  me,  you  little  coward,  I  aint  afraid  of  you  !  You  have 
your  pistol  in  your  box,  have  you  ! '  (I  uselessly  said  as  much 
in  repljr  to  this  taunt.)  *  Stop  !  I  say,  pa — that  young  thief 
isn't  going  away  with  them  boxes,  and  robbing  the  whole  house 
as  he  may.  Open  the  boxes  this  instant  !  We'll  see  he's  stole 
nothing  !     Open  them,  I  say  ! ' 

I  said  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  My  blood  was  boil- 
ing up  at  this  brutal  behavior  ;  and  as  she  dashed  out  of  the 
room  to  seize  one  of  my  boxes  I  put  myself  before  her,  and  sat 
down  on  it. 

This  was  assuredly  a  bad  position  to  take,  for  the  furious 
vixen  began  to  strike  me  and  lash  at  my  face  with  the  riding 
whip,  and  it  was  more  than  I  could  do  to  wrench  it  from  her. 

Of  course  at  this  act  of  defense  on  my  part  Miss  Sukey 
yelled  for  help,  and  called  out,  *  Edward  !  Ned  Bevil  !  The 
coward  is  a-striking  me  !  Help,  Ned  ! '  At  this,  the  shop  door 
flies  open,  and  Sukey's  champion  is  about  to  rush  on  me,  but  he 
breaks  down  over  my  other  box  with  a  crash  of  his  shins,  and 
frightful  execrations.  His  nose  is  prone  on  the  pavement  ; 
Miss  Sukey  is  wildly  laying  about  her  with  her  horsewhip  (and 
I  think  Bevil's  jacket  came  in  for  most  of  the  blows)  ;  we  are 
all  higgledy-piggledy,  plunging  and  scuffling  in  the  dark — when 
a  carriage  drives  up,  which  I  had  not  heard  in  the  noise  of 
action  ;  and  as  the  hall  door  opened,  I  was  pleased  to  think 
that  Dr.  Barnard  had  arrived,  according  to  his  promise. 

It  was  not  the  doctor.  The  newcomer  wore  a  gown,  but 
not  a  cassock.  Soon  after  my  trial  before  the  magistrates  was 
over,  our  neighbor,  John  Jephson  of  Winchelsea,  mounted  his 
cart  and  rode  home  from  Rye  market.  He  straightway  went 
to  our  house,  and  told  my  mother  of  the  strange  scene  which 
had  just  occurred,  and  of  my  accusation  before  the  magistrates 
and  acquittal.  She  begged,  she  ordered  Jephson  to  lend  her 
his  cart.  She  seized  whip  and  reins  ;  she  drove  over  to  Rye  ; 
and  I  don't  envy  Jephson's  old  gray  mare  that  journey  with 
such  a  charioteer  behind  her.  The  door,  opening  from  the 
street,  flung  light  into  the  passage  ;  and  behold,  we  three 
warriors  were  sprawling  on  the  floor  in  the  higgledy-piggledy 
stage  of  the  battle  as  my  mother  entered  ! 
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Wliat  a  scene  for  a  mother  with  a  strong  arm,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  high  temper  !  Mme.  Duval  rushed  instantly  at  Miss 
Susan,  and  tore  her  shrieking  from  my  body,  which  fair  Susan 
was  pummeling  with  the  whip.  A  part  of  Susan's  cap  and  tufts 
of  her  red  hair  were  torn  off  by  tliis  maternal  amazon,  and 
Susan  was  hurled  througli  the  open  door  into  the  kitclien,  where 
she  fell  before  her  frightened  father.  I  don't  know  how  many 
blows  my  parent  inflicted  upon  this  creature.  Mother  might 
have  slain  her,  but  that  the  chaste  Susanna,  screaming  shrilly, 
rolled  under  the  deal  kitchen  table. 

Mme.  Duval  had  wrenched  away  from  this  young  person 
the  horsewhip  with  which  Susan  had  been  operating  upon  the 
shoulders  of  her  only  son,  and  snatched  the  weapon  as  her 
fallen  foe  dropped.  And  now  my  mamma,  seeing  old  Mr. 
Rudge  sitting  in  a  ghastly  state  of  terror  in  the  corner,  rushed 
at  the  grocer,  and  in  one  minute,  with  butt  and  thong,  inflicted 
a  score  of  lashes  over  his  face,  nose,  and  eyes,  for  which  any- 
body who  chooses  may  pity  him.  *  Ah,  you  will  call  my  boy 
a  thief,  will  you  ?  All,  you  will  take  my  Denny  before  the 
justices,  will  you?  Prends  moi  9a,  gredin  !  Attrape,  lache  ! 
Nimmt  noch  ein  paar  Schlage,  Spitzbube  ! '  cries  out  mother, 
in  that  polyglot  language  of  English,  French,  High  Dutch, 
which  she  always  used  when  excited.  My  good  mother  could 
shave  and  dress  gentlemen's  heads  as  well  as  any  man  ;  and 
faith  I  am  certain  that  no  man  in  all  Europe  got  a  better 
dressing  than  Mr.  Rudge  on  that  evening. 

Bless  me  !  I  have  written  near  a  page  to  describe  a  battle 
which  could  not  have  lasted  five  minutes.  Mother's  cart  was 
drawn  up  at  the  side  street  while  she  was  victoriously  engaged 
within.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Barnard's  chaise  had  come  to  the  front 
door  of  the  shop,  and  he  strode  through  it,  and  found  us  con- 
querors in  possession  of  both  fields.  Since  my  last  battle  with 
Bevil  we  botli  knew  that  I  was  more  than  a  match  for  him. 
*  In  the  king's  name,  I  charge  you  drop  your  daggers,'  as  the 
man  says  in  the  play.  Our  wars  were  over  on  the  appearance 
of  the  man  of  peace.  Mother  left  off  plying  the  liorsewhip  over 
Rudge  ;  Miss  Sukej^^  came  out  from  under  the  table  ;  Mr.  Bevil 
rose,  and  slunk  off  to  wash  his  bleeding  face  ;  and  when  the 
wretched  Rudge  whimpered  out  that  he  would  have  the  law 
for  this  assault,  the  doctor  sternly  said,  *  You  were  three  to 
one  during  part  of  the  battle,  three  to  two  afterward,  and  after 
your  testimony  to-day,  you  perjured  old  miscreant,  do  you 
suppose  any  magistrate  will  believe  you  ?' 

No.     Nobody   did  believe   them.     A   punishment   fell  on 
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these  bad  people.  I  don't  know  who  gave  them  the  name, 
but  Rudge  and  his  daughter  were  called  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  in  Rye  ;  and  from  that  day  the  old  man's  affairs  seemed 
to  turn  to  the  bad.  When  our  boys  of  Pocock's  met  the  gro- 
cer, his  daughter,  or  his  apprentice  the  little  miscreants  would 
cry  out,  *  Who  put  the  monej^  in  Denny's  box  ?  '  *  Who  bore 
false  witness  against  his  neighbor?  '  '  Kiss  the  book,  Sukey, 
ray  dear,  and  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  do  you  hear  ?'  They  had  a  dreadful  life,  that  poor 
grocer's  family.  As  for  that  rogue  Tom  Parrot,  he  comes  into 
the  shop  one  market  day  when  the  place  was  full,  and  asks  for 
a  penn'orth  of  sugar  candy,  in  payment  for  which  he  offers  a 
penny  to  old  Rudge  sitting  at  his  books  behind  his  high  desk. 

*  It's  a  good  bit  of  money,'  says  Tom  (as  bold  as  the  brass 
which  he  was  tendering).  *  It  aint  marked^  Mr.  Rudge,  like 
Denny  Duval's  money  ! '  And,  no  doubt,  at  a  signal  from  the 
young  reprobate,  a  cliorus  of  boys  posted  outside  began  to  sing 

*  Ananias,  Ananias  !     He  pretends  to  be  so  pious  !     Ananias 

and  Saphia '  Well,  well,  tlie  Saphia  of  these  young  wags 

was  made  to  rhyme  incorrectly  with  a  word  beginning  with  L. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  punishment  which  befell  the  unhappy 
Rudge  :  Mrs.  Wing  and  several  of  his  chief  patrons  took  away 
their  custom  from  him  and  dealt  henceforth  with  the  opposi- 
tion grocer.  Not  long  after  my  affair  Miss  Sukey  married  the 
toothless  apprentice,  wliogot  a  bad  bargain  with  her,  sweetheart 
or  wife.  I  shall  have  to  tell  presently  what  a  penalty  they 
(and  some  others)  had  to  pay  for  their  wickedness  ;  and  of  an 
act  of  contrition  on  poor  Miss  Sukey's  part,  whom,  I  am  sure, 
I  heartily  forgive.  Then  was  cleared  up  that  mystery  (which 
I  could  not  understand,  that  Dr.  Barnard  could  not,  or  would 
not)  of  the  persecutions  directed  against  a  humble  lad  who 
never,  except  in  self-defense,  did  harm  to  any  mortal. 

I  shouldered  the  trunks,  causes  of  the  late  lamentable  war, 
and  put  them  into  mother's  cart,  into  which  I  was  about  to 
mount,  but  the  shrewd  old  lady  would  not  let  me  take  a  place 
beside  her.  *I  can  drive  well  enough.  Go  thou  in  the  chaise 
with  the  doctor.  He  can  talk  to  thee  better,  my  son,  than  an 
ignorant  woman  like  me.     Neighbor  Jephson  told  me  how  the 

food  gentleman  stood  by  thee  in  the  justice  court.  If  ever 
or  mine  can  do  anything  to  repay  him,  he  may  command  me. 
Houp,  Schimmel  !  Fort !  Shalt  soon  be  to  house  ! '  And 
with  this  she  was  off  with  my  bag  and  baggage,  as  the  night 
was  beginning  to  fall. 

I  went  out  of  the  Rudges'  house,  into  which  I  have  never 
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since  set  foot.  I  took  my  place  in  the  chaise  by  my  kind  Dr. 
Barnard.  We  passed  through  Winchelsea  gale,  and  dipped 
down  into  the  marshy  plain  beyond,  with  bright  glimpses  of 
the  Channel  sinning  beside  us, and  the  stars  glittering  overhead. 
We  talked  of  the  affair  of  the  day,  of  course — the  affair  most 
interesting,  that  is,  to  me,  who  could  think  of  notliing  but  mag- 
istrates and  committals  and  acquittals.  The  doctor  repeated 
his  firm  conviction  that  there  was  a  great  smuggling  conspiracy 
all  along  the  coast  and  neigliborhood.  Master  Rudge  was  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  (which,  indeed,  I  knew,  having  been 
out  with  his  people  once  or  twice,  as  I  have  told,  to  my  shame). 
*  Perhaps  there  were  other  people  of  my  acquaintance  who 
belonged  to  the  same  society  ?'  the  doctor  said  dryly.  *  Gee 
up,  Dais}^ !  There  were  other  people  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
were  to  be  found  at  Winchelsea  as  well  as  at  Rye.  Your  pre- 
cious one-eyed  enemy  is  in  it  ;  so,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  M.  le 
Chevalier  de  la  Motte  ;  so  is — can  you  guess  the  name  of  any- 
one besides,  Denny  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  I  said  sadly  ;  I  knew  my  own  grandfather  was 
engaged  in  that  traffic.  *  But  if — if  others  are,  I  promise  you, 
on  my  honor,  I  never  will  embark  in  it,'  I  added. 

*  'Twill  be  more  dangerous  now  than  it  has  been.  There 
will  be  obstacles  to  cro«sing  the  Channel  which  the  contraband 
gentlemen  have  not  known  for  some  time  past.  Have  you  not 
heard  the  news  ? ' 

*What  news?'  Indeed  I  had  thought  of  none  but  my 
own  affairs.  A  post  had  come  in  that  very  evening  from  Lon- 
don, bringing  intelligence  of  no  little  importance  even  to  poor 
me,  as  it  turned  out.  And  the  news  was  that  his  Majesty 
the  King,  having  been  informed  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  had  been  signed  between  the  court  of  France  and 
certain  persons  employed  by  his  Majesty's  revolted  subjects 
in  North  America,  '  has  judged  it  necessary  to  send  orders  to 
his  ambassador  to  withdraw  from  the  French  court  .  .  .  and 
relying  with  the  firmest  confidence  upon  the  zealous  and  af' 
fectionate  support  of  his  faithful  people,  he  is  determined  to 
prepare  to  exert,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  all  the  forces  and 
resources  of  his  kingdoms,  which  he  trusts  will  be  adequate  to 
repel  every  insult  and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and  uphold  the 
power  and  reputation  of  this  country.' 

So  as  I  was  cominiy  out  of  Rye  court  house,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  my  enemies  and  my  trials  and  my  triumphs,  post- 
boys were  galloping  all  over  the  land  to  announce  that  we 
were  at  war  with  France.     One  of  them,  as  we  made  our  way 
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home,  clattered  past  us  with  his  twanging  horn,  crying  his 
newsof  war  with  France.  Aswe  wound  along  the  plain,  we  could 
see  the  French  lights  across  the  Channel.  My  life  lias  lasted 
for  fift}^  3^ears  since  then,  and  scarcely  ever  since,  but  for  very, 
very  brief  intervals,  has  that  baleful  war-light  ceased  to  burn. 

The  messenger  who  bore  this  important  news  arrived  after 
we  left  Rye,  but,  riding  at  a  much  quicker  pace  than  that 
which  our  doctor's  nag  practiced,  overtook  us  ere  we  had 
reached  our  own  town  of  Winchelsea.  All  our  town  was  alive 
with  the  news  in  half  an  hour  ;  and  in  the  market  place,  the 
public  liouses,  and  from  house  to  house  people  assembled  and 
talked.  So  we  were  at  war  again  with  our  neighbors  across 
the  Channel,  as  well  as  with  our  rebellious  children  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  the  rebellious  children  were  having  the  better  of  the 
parent  at  this  time.  We  boys  at  Pocock's  had  fought  the 
war  stoutly  and  with  great  elation  at  first.  Over  our  maps 
we  had  pursued  the  rebels,  and  beaten  them  in  repeated  en- 
counters. We  routed  them  on  Long  Island.  We  conquered 
them  at  Brandy  wine.  We  vanquished  them  gloriously  at 
Bunker's  Hill.  We  marched  triumphantly  into  Philadelphia 
with  Howe.  We  were  quite  bewildered  when  we  had  to  sur- 
render with  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  being,  somehow, 
not  accustomed  to  hear  of  British  armies  surrendering,  and 
British  valor  being  beat.  *  We  had  a  half  holiday  for  Long 
Island,'  says  Tom  Parrot,  sitting  next  to  me  in  scliool.  *  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  be  flogged  all  round  for  Saratoga.'  As  for 
those  Frenchmen,  we  knew  of  their  treason  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  were  gathering  up  w^rath  against  them.  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  it  was  agreed,  w^ere  of  a  different  sort  ;  and  I 
think  the  banished  Huguenots  of  France  have  not  been  un- 
worthy subjects  of  our  new  sovereign. 

There  was  one  dear  little  Frenchwoman  in  Winchelsea  who 
I  own  was  a  sad  rebel.  When  Mrs.  Barnard,  talking  about 
the  war,  turned  round  to  Agnes  and  said,  *  Agnes,  my  child, 
on  what  side  are  you  ? '  Mile,  de  Barr  blushed  very  red,  and 
said,  *  I  am  a  French  girl,  and  I  am  of  the  side  of  my  country. 
Vive  la  France  !  vive  le  roi  !  ' 

*  O  Agnes !  oh,  you  perverted,  ungrateful  little,  little 
monster  ! '  cries  Mrs.  Barnard,  beginning  to  weep. 

But  the  doctor,  far  from  being  angry,  smiled  and  looked 
pleased  ;  and  making  Agnes  a  mock  reverence,  he  said,  *Mlle. 
de  Saverne,  I  think  a  little  Frenchw^oman  should  be  for 
France  ;  and  here  is  the  traj",  and  we  won't  fight  until  after 
supper.'     And  as  he  spoke  that  night  the  prayer  appointed 
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by  his  Church  for  the  time  of  war — prayed  that  we  might  be 
armed  with  His  defense  who  is  the  only  giver  of  all  victory — 
I  thought  I  never  heard  the  good  man's  voice  more  touching 
and  solemn. 

When  this  daily  and  nightly  ceremony  was  performed  at 
the  rectory,  a  certain  little  person  who  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  used  to  sit  aloof,  her  spiritual  instructors  for- 
bidding her  to  take  part  in  our  English  worship.  When  it 
was  over,  and  the  doctor's  household  had  withdrawn,  Miss 
Agnes  had  a  flushed,  almost  angry  face. 

'  But  what  am  I  to  do.  Aunt  Barnard  ? '  said  the  little  rebel. 
*  If  I  pray  for  you,  I  pray  that  my  country  may  be  conquered, 
and  that  you  may  be  saved  and  delivered  out  of  our  hands.' 

*  No,  faith,  my  child,  I  think  we  will  not  call  upon  thee  for 
amen,'  says  the  doctor,  patting  her  cheek. 

*  I  don't  know  why  you  should  wish  to  prevail  over  my 
country,'  whimpers  the  little  maid.  *  I  am  sure  I  won't  pray 
that  any  harm  may  happen  to  you  and  Aunt  Barnard  and 
Denny — never,  never  ! '  And  in  a  passion  of  tears,  she  buried 
her  head  against  the  breast  of  the  good  man,  and  we  were 
all  not  a  little  moved. 

Hand  in  hand  we  two  young  ones  walked  from  the  rectory 
to  the  Priory  House,  which  was  only  too  near.  I  paused  ere 
I  rang  at  the  bell,  still  holding  her  wistful  little  hand  in  mine.: 

*  You  will  never  be  my  enemy,  Denny,  will  you  ? '  she  said, 
looking  up. 

*  My  dear,'  I  faltered  out,  *  I  will  love  you  forever  and 
ever  ! '  I  thought  of  the  infant  whom  I  brought  home  in  iny 
arms  from  the  seashore,  and  once  more  my  dearest  maiden 
was  held  in  them,  and  my  heart  throbbed  with  an  exquisite 
bliss. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


I  PROMISE  you  there  was  no  doubt  or  hesitation  next  Sun- 
day regarding  our  good  rector's  opinions.  Ever  since  the  war 
with  America  began  he  had,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  exhorted 
his  people  to  be  loyal,  and  testified  to  the  authority  of  Caesar. 
*  War,'  he  taught,  *  is  not  altogether  an  evil  ;  and  ordained  of 
Heaven,  as  our  illnesses  and  fevers  doubtless  are,  for  our  good. 
It  teaches  obedience  and  contentment  under  privations  ;  it 
fortifies  courage  ;  it  tests  loyalty  ;  it  gives  occasion  for  show- 
ing mercifulness  of  heart;  moderation  in  victory  ;  endurance 
and  cheerfulness  under  defeat.     The  brave  who  do  battle  vie- 
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toriously  in  their  country's  cause  leave  a  legacy  of  honor  to 
their  children.  We  English  of  the  present  day  are  the  better 
for  Creyy  and  Agincourt  and  Blenheim.  I  do  not  grudge 
the  Scots  their  day  of  Bannockburn,  nor  the  French  their 
Fontenoy.  Such  valor  proves  the  manhood  of  nations. 
When  we  have  conquered  the  American  rebellion,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  do,  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  these 
rebellious  children  of  ours  liave  comported  themselves  in 
a  manner  becoming  our  English  race,  that  they  have  been 
hardy  and  resolute,  merciful  and  moderate.  In  that  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France,  which  has  just  reached  us,  and 
which  interests  all  England,  and  the  men  of  this  coast  espe- 
cially, I  have  no  more  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  right  is  on 
our  side  than  I  have  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  right  to  re- 
sist the  Spanish  Armada.  In  an  hour  of  almost  equal  peril  I 
pray  we  may  show  the  same  watchfulness,  constancy,  and 
valor  ;  bracing  ourselves  to  do  the  duty  before  us,  and  leaving 
the  issue  to  the  Giver  of  all  Victory.' 

Ere  he  left  the  pulpit  our  good  rector  announced  that  he 
would  call  a  meeting  for  next  market  day  in  our  town  hall — a 
meeting  of  gentry,  farmers,  and  seafaring  men,  to  devise  means 
for  the  defense  of  our  coast  and  harbors.  The  French  might  be 
upon  us  any  day  ;  and  all  our  people  were  in  a  buzz  of  excite- 
ment, volunteers  and  fencibles  patrolling  our  shores,  and  fisher- 
men's glasses  forever  on  the  lookout  toward  the  opposite  coast. 

We  had  a  great  meeting  in  the  town  hall,  and  of  the  speakers 
it  was  who  should  be  most  loyal  to  king  and  country.  Sub- 
scriptions for  a  defense  fund  were  strightway  set  afoot.  It  was 
determined  the  Cinque  Port  towns  should  raise  a  regiment  of 
fencibles.  In  Winchelsea  alone  fhe  gentry  and  chief  trades- 
men agreed  to  raise  a  troop  of  volunteer  horse  to  patrol  along 
the  shore  and  communicate  with  depots  of  the  regular  military 
formed  at  Dover,  Hastings,  and  Deal.  The  fishermen  were 
enrolled  to  serve  as  coast  and  lookout  men.  From  Margate 
to  Folkestone  the  coast  was  watched  and  patrolled  ;  and  priva- 
teers were  equipped  and  sent  to  sea  from  many  of  the  ports 
along  our  line.  On  the  French  shore  we  heard  of  similar  war- 
like preparations.  The  fishermen  on  either  coast  did  not  harm 
each  other  as  yet,  though  presently  they  too  fell  to  blows  :  and 
I  have  sad  reason  to  know  that  a  certain  ancestor  of  mine  did 
not  altogether  leave  off  his  relations  with  his  French  friends. 

However,  at  the  meeting  in  the  town  hall,  grandfather  came 
forward  with  a  subscription  and  a  long  speech.  He  said  that 
he  and  his  co- religionists  and  countrymen  of  France  had  now 
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for  near  a  century  experienced  British  hospitality  and  freedom; 
that  when  driven  from  home  by  Papist  persecution,  they  had 
found  protection  here  ;  and  that  now  was  the  time  for  French 
Protestants  to  show  that  they  were  grateful  and  faitliful  sub- 
jects of  King  George.  Grandfather's  speech  was  very  warmly 
received  ;  that  old  man  had  lungs,  and  a  knack  of  speaking, 
which  never  failed  him.  He  could  spin  out  sentences  by  the 
yard,  as  I  knew,  who  had  heard  him  expound  for  half  hours 
together  with  that  droning  voice  which  had  long  ceased 
(Heaven  help  me  !)  to  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  of  grand- 
father's graceless  grandson. 

When  he  had  done  Mr.  George  Weston  of  the  Priory  spoke, 
and  with  a  good  spirit  too.  (He  and  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Joe 
were  both  present,  and  seated  with  the  gentlefolks  and  magis- 
trates at  the  raised  end  of  the  hall.)  Mr.  George  said  that  as 
Mr.  Duval  had  spoken  for  the  French  Protestants,  he,  for  his 
part,  could  vouch  for  the  loyalty  of  another  body  of  men,  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England.  In  the  hour  of  danger  he  trusted 
that  he  and  Iiis  brethren  were  as  good  subjects  as  any  Protes- 
tants in  the  realm.  And  as  a  trifling  test  of  his  loyalty — though 
he  believed  his  neighbor  Duval  was  a  richer  man  than  himself 
(grandfather  shrieked  a  *  No,  no ! '  and  there  was  a  roar  of 
laughter  in  the  hall) — he  offered  as  a  contribution  to  a  defense 
fund  to  lay  down  two  guineas  for  Mr.  Duval's  one  ! 

'  I  will  give  my  guinea,  I  am  sure,'  says  grandfather  very 
meekly,  *  and  may  that  poor  man's  mite  be  accepted  and  useful!' 

*  One  guinea  ! '  roars  Weston  ;  *  I  will  give  a  hundped 
guineas  ! ' 

'  And  I  another  hundred,'  says  his  brother.  *  We  will  show, 
as  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  England,  that  we  are  not  inferior 
in  loj^alty  to  our  Protestant  brethren.' 

*  Put  my  fazer-in-law,  Peter  Duval,  down  for  one  'ondred 
guinea  ! '  calls  out  my  mother  in  her  deep  voice.  *  Put  me 
down  for  twenty-fife  guinea,  and  my  son  Denis  for  twent-fife 
guinea  !  We  liave  eaten  of  English  bread  and  we  are  grateful, 
and  we  sing  with  all  our  hearts,  God  save  King  George  ! ' 

Mother's  speech  was  received  with  great  applause.  Farmers, 
gentry,  shopkeepers,  rich  and  poor,  crowded  forward  to  offer 
their  subscription.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up  a  very  hand- 
some sum  was  promised  for  the  arming  and  equipment  of  the 
Winchelsea  Fencibles  ;  and  old  Colonel  Evans,  who  had  been 
present  at  Minden  and  Fontenoy,  and  young  Mr.  Barlow,  who 
had  lost  a  leg  at  Brandywine,  said  that  they  would  superintend 
the  drilling  of  the  Winchelsea  Fencibles,  until  such  time  as  his 
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Majesty  should  send  officers  of  his  own  to  command  the  corpg. 
It  was  agreed  tliat  everybody  spoke  and  acted  witli  public 
spirit.  *  Let  the  French  land  !  '  was  our  cry.  *  The  men  of 
Rye,  the  men  of  Winchelsea,  the  men  of  Hastings,  will  have 
a  guard  of  honor  to  receive  them  on  the  shore  ! ' 

That  the  French  intended  to  try  and  land  was  an  opinion 
pretty  general  among  us,  especially  when  his  Majesty's  proc- 
lamation came,  announcing  the  great  naval  and  military  arma- 
ments which  the  enemy  was  preparing.  We  had  certaincommuni- 
cations^ith  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk  still,  and  our  fishing 
boats  sometimes  went  as  far  as  Ostend.  Our  informants 
brought  us  full  news  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  those  ports  ; 
of  the  troops  assembled  there,  and  royal  French  ships  and 
privateers  fitted  out.  I  was  not  much  surprised  one  night  to 
find  our  old  Boulogne  ally  Bidois  smoking  his  pipe  with  grand- 
father in  the  kitchen,  and  regaling  himself  with  a  glass  of  his 
own  brandy,  which  I  know  had  not  paid  unto  Caesar  Caesar's 
due.  The  pigeons  on  the  hill  were  making  their  journeys  still. 
Once  when  I  went  up  to  visit  Farmer  Perreau  I  found  M.  de 
la  Motte  and  a  companion  of  his  sending  off  one  of  these  birds, 
and  La  Motte's  friend  said  sulkily,  in  German,  *  What  does  the 
little  Spitzbube  do  here  ? '  *  Versteht  vielleicht  Deutsch,'  mur- 
mured La  Motte  hurriedly,  and  turned  round  to  me  with  a  grin 
of  welcome,  and  asked  news  of  grandfather  and  my  mother. 

This  ally  of  the  chevalier's  was  a  Lieutenant  Ltitterloh, 
who  had  served  in  America  in  one  of  the  Hessian  regiments 
on  our  side,  and  who  was  now  pretty  often  in  Winchelsea, 
where  he  talked  magnificently  about  war  and  his  own  achieve- 
ments, both  on  the  Continent  and  in  our  American  provinces. 
He  lived  near  Canterbury,  as  I  heard.  I  guessed,  of  course, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  *  mackerel '  party,  and  engaged  in 
smuggling,  like  La  Motte,  the  Westons,  and  my  graceless  old 
grandfather  and  his  ally,  Mr.  Rudge  of  Rye.  I  shall  have 
presently  to  tell  how  bitterly  M.  de  la  Motte  had  afterward  to 
rue  his  acquaintance  with  this  German. 

Knowing  the  chevalier's  intimacy  with  the  gentlemen  con 
nected  with  the  mackerel  fishery,  I  had  little  cause  to  be  sur- 
prised at  seeing  him  and  the  German  captain  together  ;  though 
a  circumstance  now  arose  which  might  have  induced  me  to 
suppose  him  engaged  in  practices  yet  more  lawless  and  dan- 
gerous than  smuggling.  I  was  walking  up  to  the  hill — must  I 
let  slip  the  whole  truth,  madame,  in  my  memoirs  ?  Well,  it 
never  did  or  will  hurt  anybody  ;  and,  as  it  only  concerns  you 
and  me,  may  be  told  without  fear.     I  frequently,  I  say,  walked 
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up  the  hill  to  look  at  these  pigeons,  for  a  certain  young  person 
was  a  great  lover  of  pigeons  too,  and  occasionally  would  come 
to  see  Farmer  Perreau's  columbarium.  Did  I  love  the  sight  of 
this  dear  white  dove  more  tlian  any  other  ?  Did  it  come  some- 
times fluttering  to  my  heart?  Ah  !  the  old  blood  throbs  there 
with  the  mere  recollection.  I  feel — shall  we  say  how  many 
years  younger,  my  dear  ?  In  fine,  those  little  walks  to  the  pigeon - 
house  are  among  the  sweetest  of  all  our  stores  of  memories. 

I  was  coming  away,  then,  once  from  this  house  of  billing 
and  cooing,  when  I  chanced  to  espy  an  old  schoolmate,  Thomas 
Measom  by  name,  who  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  new  uni- 
form as  a  private  of  our  regiment  of  Winchelsea  Fencibles, 
was  never  tired  of  wearing  it,  and  always  walked  out  with  his 
firelock  over  his  shoulder.  As  I  came  up  to  Tom,  he  had 
just  discharged  his  piece,  and  hit  his  bird  too.  One  of  Farmer 
Perreau's  pigeons  lay  dead  at  Tom's  feet — one  of  the  carrier 
pigeons,  and  the  young  fellow  was  rather  scared  at  what  he 
had  done,  especially  when  he  saw  a  little  piece  of  paper  tied 
under  the  wing  of  the  slain  bird. 

He  could  not  read  the  message,  which  was  written  in  our 
German  handwriting,  and  was  only  in  three  lines,  which  I  was 
better  able  to  decipher  than  Tom.  I  supposed  at  first  that  the 
message  had  to  do  with  the  smuggling  business,  in  which  so 
many  of  our  friends  were  engaged,  and  Measom  walked  off 
rather  hurriedly,  being  by  no  means  anxious  to  fall  into  the 
farmer's  hands,  who  would  be  but  ill  pleased  at  having  one  of 
liis  birds  killed. 

I  put  the  paper  in  my  pocket,  not  telling  Tom  what  I 
thought  about  the  matter  ;  but  I  did  have  a  thought,  and  deter- 
mined to  converse  with  my  dear  Dr.  Barnard  regarding  it. 
I  asked  to  see  him  at  the  rectory,  and  there  read  to  him  the 
contents  of  the  paper  which  the  poor  messenger  was  bearing 
when  Tom's  ball  brought  him  down. 

My  good  doctor  was  not  a  little  excited  and  pleased  when 
I  interpreted  the  pigeon's  message  to  him,  and  especially 
praised  me  for  my  reticence  with  Tom  upon  the  subject.  *  It 
may  be  a  mare's  nest  we  have  discovered,  Denny,  my  boy,' 
says  the  doctor  ;  *  it  may  be  a  matter  of  importance.  I  will 
see  Colonel  Evans  on  this  subject  to-night.'  We  went  oif  to 
Mr.  Evans'  lodgings  ;  he  was  the  old  officer  who  had  fought 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was,  like  the  doctor,  a 
justice  of  peace  for  our  county.  I  translated  for  the  colonel 
the  paper,  which  was  to  the  following  effect  : 
[Left  blank  by  Mr.  Thackeray.] 
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Mr.  Evans  looked  at  a  paper  before  him,  containing  an  au- 
thorized list  of  the  troops  at  the  various  Cinque  Port  stations, 
and  found  the  poor  pigeon's  information  quite  correct.  *  Was 
this  the  chevalier's  writing  ?  '  the  gentleman  asked.  No,  I  did 
not  think  it  was  M.  de  la  Motte's  handwriting.  Then  I  men- 
tioned the  other  German  in  whose  company  I  had  seen  M.  de 
la  Motte  ;  the  M.  Ltitterloh,  whom  Mr.  Evans  said  he  knew 
quite  well.  *  If  Liitterloh  is  engaged  in  the  business,'  said 
Mr.  Evans, '  we  shall  know  more  about  it; '  and  he  whispered 
something  to  Dr.  Barnard.  Meanwhile  he  praised  me  exceed- 
ingly for  my  caution,  enjoined  me  to  say  nothing  regarding 
the  matter,  and  to  tell  my  comrade  to  hold  his  tongue. 

As  for  Tom  Measom  he  was  less  cautious.  Tom  talked 
about  his  adventures  to  one  or  two  cronies,  and  to  his  parents, 
who  were  tradesmen  like  my  own.  They  occupied  a  snug 
house  in  Winchelsea,  with  a  garden  and  a  good  paddock.  One 
day  their  horse  was  found  dead  in  the  stable.  Another  day 
their  cow  burst  and  died.  There  used  to  be  strange  acts  of 
revenge  perpetrated  in  those  days  ;  and  farmers,  tradesmen,  or 
gentry  who  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  certain  parties 
had  often  to  rue  the  enmity  which  they  provoked.  That  my 
unhappy  old  grandfather  was,  and  remained  in  the  smugglers' 
league,  I  fear  is  a  fact  which  I  can't  deny  or  palliate.  He  paid 
a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  sure,  but  my  narrative  is  not  advanced 
far  enough  to  allow  of  my  telling  how  the  old  man  was  visited 
for  liis  sins. 

There  came  to  visit  our  Winchelsea  magistrates  Captain 
Pearson  of  the  Serapis  frigate,  then  in  the  Downs  ;  and  I 
remembered  this  gentleman,  having  seen  him  at  the  house  of 
ray  kind  patron.  Sir  Peter  Denis,  in  London.  Mr.  Pearson 
also  recollected  me  as  the  little  boy  who  shot  the  highway- 
hian  ;  and  was  much  interested  when  he  heard  of  the  carrier 
pigeon,  and  the  news  which  he  bore.  It  appeared  that  he,  as 
well  as  Colonel  Evans,  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Liitterloh. 
*You  are  a  good  lad,'  the  captain  said  ;  *  but  we  know,' said 
the  captain,  '  all  the  news  those  birds  carry.' 

At  this  time  our  whole  coast  was  alarmed,  and  hourly  ex- 
pectant of  a  French  invasion.  The  French  fleet  was  said  to 
outnumber  ours  in  the  Channel :  the  French  army  we  knew 
was  enormously  superior  to  our  own.  I  can  remember  the 
terror  and  the  excitement ;  the  panic  of  some,  the  braggart  be- 
havior of  others  ;  and  specially  I  recall  the  way  in  which  our 
church  was  cleared  one  Sunday  by  a  rumor  which  ran  through 
the  pews  that  the  French   were  actually  landed.     How  the 
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people  rushed  away  from  the  building,  and  some  of  them 
whom  I  remember  the  loudest  among  the  braggarts, and  singing 
their  '  Come  if  you  dare  ! '  Mother  and  I  in  our  pew,  and  Cap- 
tain Pearson  in  the  rector's,  were  the  only  people  who  sat  out 
the  sermon,  of  which  Dr.  Barnard  would  not  abridge  a  line, 
and  which,  I  own,  I  thought  was  extremely  tantalizing  and 
provoking.  He  gave  the  blessing  with  more  than  ordinary 
slowness  and  solemnity  ;  and  had  to  open  liis  own  pulpit  door 
and  stalk  down  the  steps  without  the  accompaniment  of  his 
usual  escort  the  clerk,  who  had  skipped  out  of  his  desk,  and  run 
away  like  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Dr.  Barnard  had  me 
home  to  dinner  at  the  rectory, my  good  mother  being  much  too 
shrewd  to  be  jealous  of  tliis  kindness  shown  to  me  and  not  to 
her.  When  she  waited  upon  Mrs.  Barnard  with  her  basket  of 
laces  and  perfumeries,  mother  stood  as  became  her  station  as  a 
tradeswoman.  '  For  thee,  my  son,  'tis  different,'  she  said,  *  I 
will  have  thee  be  a  gentleman.'  And  faith,  I  hope  I  have  done 
the  best  of  my  humble  endeavor  to  f  ultill  the  good  lady's  wish. 
The  war,  the  probable  descent  of  the  French,  and  the  means 
of  resisting  the  invasion  of  course  formed  the  subject  of  the 
gentlemen's  conversation  ;  and  though  I  did  not  understand 
all  that  passed,  I  was  made  to  comprehend  subsequently,  and 
may  as  well  mention  facts  here  which  only  came  to  be  ex- 
plained to  me  later.  The  pigeons  took  over  certain  informa- 
tion to  France,  in  return  for  that  which  they  brought.  By 
these  and  other  messengers  our  government  was  kept  quite 
well  instructed  as  to  the  designs  and  preparations  of  tlie  enemy, 
and  I  remember  how  it  was  stated  that  his  Majesty  had  occult 
correspondents  of  his  own  in  France,  whose  information  was 
of  surprising  accuracy.  Master  Liitterloh  dabbled  in  the  inform- 
ation line.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  America,  a  recruiting 
crimphere,and  I  know  not  what  besides;  buttlie  information  he 
gave  was  given  under  the  authority  of  his  employers,  to  whom 
in  return  he  communicated  the  information  he  received  from 
France.  The  worthy  gentleman  was,  in  fact,  a  spy  by  trade, 
and  though  he  was  not  born  to  be  hanged,  came  by  an  awful 
payment  for  his  treachery,  as  I  shall  have  to  tell  in  due  time. 
As  for  M.  de  la  Motte,  the  gentlemen  were  inclined  to  think 
that  his  occupation  was  smuggling,  not  treason,  and  in  that 
business  the  chevalier  was  allied  with  scores,  nay,  hundreds, 
of  people  round  about  him.  One  I  knew,  my  pious  grandpapa  ; 
other  two  lived  at  the  Priory,  and  I  could  count  many  more, 
even  in  our  small  town,  namely,  all  the  mackerel  men  to  whom 
I  had  been  sent  on  the  night  of  poor  Mme.de  Saverne's  funeral, 
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Captain  Pearson  shook  me  by  the  hand  very  warmly  when 
I  rose  to  go  home,  and  I  saw,  by  the  way  in  which  tlie  good 
doctor  regarded  me,  that  he  was  meditating  some  special  kind- 
ness in  my  behalf.  It  came  very  soon,  and  at  a  moment  when 
I  was  plunged  in  the  very  dismallest  depths  of  despair.  My 
dear  little  Agnes,  though  a  boarder  at  the  house  of  those 
odious  Westons,  had  leave  given  to  her  to  visit  Mrs.  Barnard, 
and  that  kind  lady  never  failed  to  give  me  some  signal  by  which 
I  knew  that  my  little  sweatheart  was  at  the  rectory.  One  day 
the  message  would  be,  *  Tiie  rector  wants  back  his  volume  of 
.the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  Denis  had  better  bring  it.'  Another 
time  my  dearest  Mrs.  Barnard  would  write  on  a  card,  *  You 
niay  come  to  tea  if  you  have  done  your  mathematics  well,'  or 
*  You  may  have  a  French  lesson,'  and  so  forth — and  there,  sure 
enough,  would  be  my  sweet  little  tutoress.  How  old,  my  dear, 
was  Juliet  when  she  and  young  Capulet  began  their  loves  ?  My 
sweetheart  had  not  done  playing  with  dolls  when  our  little  pas- 
sion began  to  bud  :  and  the  sweet  talisman  of  innocence  I  wore 
in  my  heart  hath  never  left  me  through  life,  and  shielded  me 
from  many  a  temptation. 

Shall  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  ?  We  young  hypocrites 
used  to  write  each  other  little  notes,  and  pop  them  in  certain 
cunning  corners  known  to  us  two.  Juliet  used  to  write  in  a 
great  round  hand  in  French  ;  Romeo  replied,  I  dare  say,  with 
doubtful  spelling. 

We  had  devised  sundry  queer  receptacles  where  our  letters 
lay  poste  re^tante.  There  was  the  China  potpourri  jar  on  the 
Japan  cabinet  in  the  drawing  room.  There,  into  the  midst 
of  the  roses  and  spices,  two  cunning  young  people  used  to 
thrust  their  hands,  and  stir  about  spice  and  rose  leaves,  until 
they  lighted  upon  a  little  bit  of  folded  paper  more  fragj-ant  and 
precious  than  all  your  flowers  and  cloves.  Then  in  the  hall 
we  had  a  famous  post  office,  namely,  the  barrel  of  the  great 
blunderbuss  over  the  mantelpiece,  from  which  hung  a  ticket  on 
which  *  loaded '  was  written,  only  I  knew  better,  having  helped 
Martin,  the  doctor's  man,  to  clean  the  gun.  Then  in  the 
churchyard,  under  the  wing  of  the  left  cherub  on  Sir  Jasper 
Billing's  tomb,  there  was  a  certain  hole  in  which  we  put  little 
scraps  of  paper  written  in  a  cipher  devised  by  ourselves,  and 
on  these  scraps  of  paper  we  wrote — well,  can  you  guess  what  ? 
We  wrote  the  old  s<  ng  which  young  people  have  sung  ever 
since  singing  began.  We  wrote  *Amo,  amas,'  etc.,  in  our 
childish  handwriting.  Ah  !  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  though  the 
hands  tremble  a  little  now,  they  write  the  words  still  !     My 
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dear,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Winchelsea  I  went  and  looked  at 
Sir  Jasper's  tomb,  and  at  the  hole  under  the  cherub's  wing  ; 
tliere  was  only  a  little  mold  and  moss  there.  Mrs.  Barnard 
found  and  read  one  or  more  of  these  letters,  as  the  dear  lady 
told  me  afterward,  but  there  was  no  harm  in  them  ;  and  when 
the  doctor  put  on  his  grand  serieux  (as  to  be  sure  he  had  a 
right  to  do),  and  was  for  giving  the  culprits  a  scolding,  his  wife 
reminded  him  of  a  time  when  he  was  captain  of  Harrow  School 
and  found  time  to  write  other  exercises  than  Greek  and  Latin  to 
a  young  lady  who  lived  in  the  village.  Of  these  matters,  I  say, 
she  told  me  in  later  days  ;  in  all  days,  after  our  acquaintance 
began,  she  was  my  truest  friend  and  protectress. 

But  this  dearest  and  happiest  season  of  my  life  (for  so  I 
think  it,  though  I  am  at  this  moment  happy,  most  happy,  and 
thankful)  was  to  come  to  an  abrupt  ending,  and  poor  Humpty 
Dumpty  having  climbed  the  wall  of  bliss,  was  to  have  a  great 
and  sudden  fall,  which,  for  a  while,  perfectly  crushed  and  be- 
wildered him.  I  have  said  what  harm  came  to  my  companion 
Tom  Measom  for  meddling  in  M.  Llitterloh's  affairs  and  talk- 
ing of  them.  Now  there  were  two  who  knew  meinherr's 
secret,  Tom  Measom,  namely,  and  Denis  Duval  ;  and  though 
Denis  held  his  tongue  about  the  matter,  except  in  conversing 
with  the  rector  and  Captain  Pearson,  Liitterloh  came  to 
know  that  I  had  read  and  explained  the  pigeon  dispatch  of 
which  Measom  had  shot  the  bearer  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  Cap- 
tain Pearson  himself,  with  whom  the  German  had  sundry 
private  dealings,  who  was  Liitterloh's  informer.  Llitterloh's 
rage,  and  that  of  his  accomplice,  against  me,  when  they  learned 
the  unlucky  part  I  had  had  in  the  discovery,  were  still  greater 
than  their  wrath  against  Measom.  The  Chevalier  de  la  Motte, 
who  had  once  been  neutral  and  even  kind  to  me,  was  con- 
firmed in  a  steady  hatred  against  me,  and  held  me  as  an  enemy 
whom  he  was  determined  to  get  out  of  his  wa)^  And  hence 
came  that  catastrophe  which  precipitated  Humpty  Dumpty 
Duval,  Esq.,  off  the  wall  from  which  he  was  gazing  at  his 
beloved  as  she  disported  in  her  garden  below. 

One  evening — shall  I  ever  forget  that  evening?  It  was 
Friday  [left  blank  by  Mr.  Thackeray] — after  my  little  maiden 
had  been  taking  tea  with  Mrs.  Barnard  I  had  leave  to  escort 
her  to  her  home  at  Mr.  Weston's  at  the  Priory,  which  is  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  rectory  door.  All  the  evening  the 
company  had  been  talking  about  battle  and  danger  and  inva- 
sion and  the  war  news  from  France  and  America  ;  and  my 
little  maiden  sat  silent,  with  her  great  eyes  looking  at  one 
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speaker  and  another,  and  stitching  at  her  sampler.  At  length 
the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  nine,  when  Miss  Agnes  must  return 
to  her  guardian.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  her  escort,  and 
would  have  wished  the  journey  to  be  ten  times  as  long  as  that 
brief  one  between  the  two  houses.  *  Good-night,  Agnes  ! ' 
*  Good-night,  Denis  !  On  Sunday  I  shall  see  you  ! '  We 
whisper  one  little  minute  under  the  stars  ;  the  little  hand  lin- 
gers in  mine  with  a  soft  pressure  ;  we  hear  the  servants'  foot- 
steps over  the  marble  floor  within,  and  I  am  gone.  Somehow, 
at  night  and  at  morning,  at  lessons  and  play,  I  was  always 
thinking  about  this  little  maid. 

*  I  shall  see  you  on  Sunday,'  and  this  was  Friday  !  Even 
that  interval  seemed  long  to  me.  Little  did  either  of  us  know 
what  a  long  separation  was  before  us,  and  what  strange 
changes,  dangers,  adventures,  I  was  to  undergo  ere  1  again 
should  press  that  dearest  hand. 

The  gate  closed  on  her,  and  I  walked  away  by  the  church 
wall  and  toward  my  own  home.  I  was  thinking  of  that  happy, 
that  unforgotten  night  of  my  childhood,  when  I  had  been  the 
means  of  rescuing  the  dearest  little  maiden  from  an  awful 
death  ;  how,  since  then,  I  had  cherished  her  with  my  love  of 
love  ;  and  what  a  blessing  she  had  been  to  my  young  life.  For 
many  years  she  was  its  only  cheerer  and  companion.  At  home 
I  had  food  and  shelter,  and,  from  mother  at  least,  kindness, 
but  no  society  ;  it  was  not  until  I  became  a  familiar  of  the 
good  doctor's  roof  that  I  knew  friendship  and  kind  compan- 
ionship. What  gratitude  ought  I  not  to  feel  for  a  boon  so 
precious  as  there  was  conferred  on  me  ?  Ah,  I  vowed,  I 
prayed  that  I  might  make  myself  worthy  of  such  friends  ;  and 
so  was  sauntering  homeward  lost  in  these  happ}^  thoughts 
when — when  something  occurred  which  at  once  decided  the 
w^hole  course  of  my  after  life. 

This  something  was  a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  across  my  ear 
and  temple  which  sent  me  to  the  ground  utterly  insensible.  I 
remember  h?l^  a  dozen  men  darkling  in  an  alley  by  which  I 
had  to  pass,  then  a  scuffle  and  an  oath  or  two,  and  a  voice 
crying,  *  Give  it  him,  curse  him  ! '  and  then  I  was  down  on 
the  pavement  as  flat  and  lifeless  as  the  flags  on  which  I  lay. 
When  I  woke  up  I  was  almost  blinded  with  blood  ;  I  was  in 
a  covered  cart  with  a  few  more  groaning  wretches,  and  when 
I  uttered  a  moan  a  brutal  voice  growled  out  with  many  oaths 
an  instant  order  to  be  silent  or  my  head  should  be  broken 
again.  I  woke  up  in  a  ghastly  pain  and  perplexity,  but  pres- 
ently fainted  once  more.     When  I  woke  again  to  a  half  con- 
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sciousness  I  felt  myself  being  lifted  from  the  cart  and  carried, 
and  then  flung  into  the  bows  of  a  boat,  where  I  suppose  I  was 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  dismal  cart's  company.  Then  some- 
one came  and  washed  my  bleeding  head  with  salt  water  (which 
made  it  throb  and  ache  very  cruelly).  Then  the  man,  whis- 
pering, *  I'm  a  friend,'  bound  my  forehead  tight  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  the  boat  pulled  out  to  a  brig  that  was  lying  as 
near  to  land  as  she  could  come,  and  the  same  man  who  had 
struck  and  sworn  at  me  would  have  stabbed  me  once  more  as 
I  reeled  up  the  side  but  that  my  friend  interposed  in  my 
behalf.  It  was  Tom  Hookham,  to  whose  family  I  had  given 
the  three  guineas,  and  who  assuredly  saved  my  life  on  that 
day,  for  the  villain  who  attempted  it  afterward  confessed  that 
he  intended  to  do  me  an  injury.  I  was  thrust  into  the  fore 
peak  with  three  or  four  more  maimed  and  groaning  wretches, 
and,  the  wind  serving,  the  lugger  made  for  her  destination, 
whatever  that  might  be.  What  a  horrid  night  of  fever  and 
pain  it  was  !  I  remember  I  fancied  I  was  carrying  Agnes  out 
of  the  water  ;  I  called  out  her  name  repeatedly,  as  Tom  Hook- 
ham  informed  me,  who  came  with  a  lantern  and  looked  at  us 
poor  wretches  huddled  in  our  shed.  Tom  brought  me  more 
water,  and  in  pain  and  fever  I  slept  through  a  wretched  night. 

In  the  morning  our  tender  came  up  with  a  frigate  that  wag 
lying  off  a  town,  and  I  was  carried  up  the  ship's  side  on  Hook' 
ham's  arm.  The  captain's  boat  happened  to  pull  from  shore 
at  the  very  same  time,  and  the  captain  and  his  friends  and  our 
wretched  party  of  pressed  men  with  their  captors  thus  stood 
face  to  face.  My  wonder  and  delight  were  not  a  little  aroused 
when  I  saw  the  captain  was  no  other  than  my  dear  rector's 
friend.  Captain  Pearson.  My  face  was  bound  up,  and  so  pale 
and  bloody  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  *  So,  my  man,'  he 
said  rather  sternly,  *  you  have  been  for  fighting,  have  you  ? 
This  comes  of  resisting  men  employed  on  his  Majesty's  service.' 

'  I  never  resisted,'  I  said  ;  *  I  was  struck  from  behind.  Cap. 
tain  Pearson.' 

The  captain  looked  at  me  with  a  haughty,  surprised  air 
Indeed,  a  more  disreputable  looking  lad  he  scarcely  could  see 
After  a  moment  he  said,  *  Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it  you,  mj 
boy  ?      Is  it  young  Duval  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  I  said  ;  and  whether  from  emotion  or  fever  o^ 
loss  of  blood  and  weakness,  I  felt  my  brain  going  again,  am\ 
once  more  fainted  and  fell. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  found  myself  in  a  berth  in  th«« 
SerapiSj  where  there  happened  to  be  but  one  other  patient 
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I  had  had  fever  and  delirium  for  a  day,  during  which  it  appears 
I  was  constantly  calling  out, '  Agnes,  Agnes  ! '  and  offering  to 
shoot  highwaymen.  A  very  kind  surgeon's  mate  had  charge  of 
me,  and  showed  me  much  more  attention  than  a  poor  wounded 
lad  could  havehad  a  right  to  expectin  my  wretciied  humiliating 
position.  On  the  fifth  day  I  was  well  again,  though  still  very 
weak  and  pale  ;  but  not  too  weak  to  be  unable  to  go  to  the 
captain  when  he  sent  for  me  to  his  cabin.  My  friend  the 
surgeon's  mate  showed  me  the  way. 

Captain  Pearson  was  writing  at  his  table,  but  sent  awaj'^  his 
secretary,  and  when  the  latter  was  gone  shook  hands  with  me 
very  kindly,  and  talked  unreservedly  about  the  strange  acci- 
dent which  had  brought  me  on  board  his  ship.  His  officer  had 
information,  he  said,  *  and  I  had  information,'  the  captain 
went  on  to  say,  *  that  some  very  good  seamen  of  what  we 
called  the  mackerel  party  were  to  be  taken  at  a  public  house 
in  Winchelsea,'  and  his  officer  netted  a  half  dozen  of  them 
there,  *  who  will  be  much  better  employed  '  (says  Captain 
Pearson)  *  in  serving  the  king  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  vessels 
than  in  cheating  him  on  board  their  own.  You  were  a  stray 
fish  that  was  caught  along  with  the  rest.  I  know  your  story  ; 
I  have^  talked  it  over  with  our  good  friends  at  the  rectory. 
For  a  young  fellow,  you  have  managed  to  make  yourself  some 
queer  enemies  in  your  native  town  ;  and  you  are  best  out  of  it. 
On  the  night  when  I  first  saw  you  I  promised  our  friends  to 
take  you  as  a  first-class  volunteer.  In  due  time  you  will  pass 
your  examination,  and  be  rated  as  a  midshipman.  Stay — your 
mother  is  in  Deal.  You  can  go  ashore,  and  she  will  fit  you 
out.  Here  are  letters  for  you.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Barnard  as  soon 
as  I  found  who  you  were.' 

With  this,  I  took  leave  of  my  good  patron  and  captain,  and 
ran  off  to  read  my  two  letters.  One,  from  Mrs.  Barnard  and 
the  doctor  conjointly,  told  how  alarmed  they  had  been  at  my 
being  lost,  until  Captain  Pearson  wrote  to  say  how  I  had  been 
found.  The  letter  from  my  good  mother  informed  me,  in  her 
rough  way,  how  she  was  waiting  at  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn  in 
Deal,  and  would  have  come  to  me  ;  but  my  new  comrades 
would  laugh  at  a  rough  old  woman  coming  off  in  a  shore  boat 
to  look  after  her  boy.  It  was  better  that  I  should  go  to  her  at 
Deal,  where  I  should  be  fitted  out  in  a  way  becoming  an  officer 
in  his  Majesty's  service.  To  Deal  accordingly  I  went  by  the 
next  boat  ;  the  good-natured  surgeon's  mate,  who  had  attended 
me  and  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  lending  me  a  clean  shirt,  and  cover- 
ing the  wound  on  nr   head  neatly,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  seen 
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under  my  black  liair.  *Le  pauvre  clier  enfant  !  comrae  il  est 
pale  ! '  How  my  mother's  eyes  kindled  with  kindness  as  she 
saw  me  !  The  good  soul  insisted  on  dressing  my  hair  with  her 
own  hands,  and  tied  it  in  a  smart  cue  with  a  black  ribbon. 
Then  she  took  me  off  to  a  tailor  in  the  town,  and  provided  me 
with  an  outfit  a  lord's  son  might  have  brought  on  board.  My 
uniforms  were  ready  in  a  very  sliort  time.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  they  were  ordered  Mr.  Levy  brought  them  to  our  inn,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  on  ;  and  walked  on  the 
Parade,  with  my  hat  cocked,  my  hanger  by  my  side,  and 
mother  on  my  arm.  Though  I  was  perfectly  well  pleased  with 
myself,  I  think  sl»e  was  the  prouder  of  the  two.  To  one  or  two 
tradesmen  and  their  wives,  whom  she  knew,  she  gave  a  most 
dignified  nod  of  recognition  this  day  ;  but  passed  on  without 
speaking,  as  if  she  would  have  them  understand  that  they  ought 
to  keep  their  distance  wlien  she  was  in  such  fine  company. 
*  Wlien  I  am  in  the  shop  I  am  in  the  shop,  and  my  customers' 
very  humble  servant,'  said  she  ;  *but  when  I  am  walking  on 
Deal  Parade  with  thee  I  am  walking  with  a  young  gentleman 
in  his  Majesty's  navy.  And  Heaven  has  blessed  us  of  late,  my 
child,  and  thou  shalt  have  the  means  of  making  as  good  a  figure 
as  any  young  officer  in  the  service.'  And  she  put  such  a  great 
heavy  purse  of  guineas  into  my  pocket  that  I  wondered  at  her 
bounty.  *  Remember,  my  son,'  added  she,  *  thou  art  a  gentle- 
man now.  Always  respect  yourself.  Tradespeople  are  no 
company  for  thee.  For  me  'tis  different.  I  am  but  a  poor 
hairdresser  and  shopkeeper.'  We  supped  together  at  the 
Anchor,  and  talked  about  home,  that  was  but  two  days  off, 
and  yet  so  distant.  She  never  once  mentioned  my  little  maiden 
to  me,  nor  did  I  somehow  dare  to  allude  to  her.  Motlier  had 
prepared  a  nice  bedroom  for  me  at  the  inn,  to  which  she  made 
me  retire  early,  as  I  was  still  weak  and  faint  after  my  fever  ; 
and  when  I  was  in  my  bed  she  came  and  knelt  down  by  it,  and 
with  tears  rolling  down  her  furrowed  face,  offered  up  a  prayer 
in  her  native  German  language  that  He  who  had  been  pleased 
to  succor  me  from  perils  hitherto  would  guard  me  for  the 
future,  and  watch  over  me  in  the  voyage  of  life  which  was  now 
about  to  begin.  Now,  as  it  is  drawing  to  its  close,  I  look  back 
at  it  with  an  immense  awe  and  thankfulness  for  the  strange 
dangers  from  which  I  have  escaped,  the  great  blessings  I  have 
enjoyed. 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  narrating  my  adven- 
tures as  cheerfully  as  I  could,  though,  truth  to  say,  when  I 
thought  of  home  and  a  little  someone  there,  a  large  tear  or  two 
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blotted  my  paper,  but  I  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness  I  had  received,  and  was  not  a  little  elated  at  being  actually 
a  gentleman,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
navy. 

As  I  was  strutting  on  the  Mall,  on  the  second  day  of  my 
visit  to  Deal,  what  should  I  see  but  my  dear  Dr.  Barnard's  well- 
known  post  chaise  nearing  us  from  the  Dover  Road  ?  The 
doctor  and  his  wife  looked  with  a  smiling  surprise  at  my  altered 
appearance  ;  and  as  they  stepped  out  of  their  chaise  at  the  inn, 
the  good  lady  fairly  put  her  arms  round  me,  and  gave  me  a 
kiss.  Mother,  from  her  room,  saw  the  embrace,  I  suppose. 
'  Thou  hast  found  good  friends  there,  Denis,  my  son,'  she 
said,  with  sadness  in  her  deep  voice.  *  'Tis  well.  They  can  be- 
friend thee  better  than  I  can.  Now  thou  art  well,  I  may  depart 
in  peace.  When  thou  art  ill,  the  old  mother  will  come  to  thee, 
and  will  bless  thee  always,  my  son.'  She  insisted  upon  setting 
out  on  her  return  homeward  that  afternoon.  She  had  friends 
at  Hy  the,  Folkestone,  and  Dover  (as  I  knew  well),  and  would 
put  up  with  one  or  otiier  of  them.  She  had  before  packed  my 
chest  with  wonderful  neatness.  Whatever  her  feelings  might 
be  at  our  parting,  she  showed  no  signs  of  tears  or  sorrow,  but 
mounted  her  little  chaise  in  the  inn-yard,  and,  without  looking 
back,  drove  away  on  her  solitary  journey.  The  landlord  of  the 
Anchor  and  his  wife  bade  her  farewell,  very  cordially  and 
respectfully.  They  asked  me,  would  I  not  step  in  to  the  bar 
and  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  spirits  ?  I  have  said  that  I  never 
drank  either;  and  suspect  that  my  mother  furnished  my  host 
with  some  of  these  stores  out  of  those  fishing  boats  of  which 
she  was  owner.  *  If  I  had  an  only  son,  and  such  a  good-look- 
ing one,'  Mrs.  Boniface  was  pleased  to  say  (can  I,  after  such  a 
fine  compliment,  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  her  name?) — *  if 
I  had  an  only  son,  and  could  leave  him  as  well  oflP  as  Mrs. 
Duval  can  leave  you,  I  wouldn't  send  him  to  sea  in  war  time, 
that  I  wouldn't.'  *And  though  you  don't  drink  any  wine, 
some  of  your  friends  on  board  may,'  my  landlord  added,  *  and 
they  are  always  welcome  at  the  Blue  Anchor.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  I  had  heard  that  my  mother  was  rich.  *  If 
she  be  so,'  I  said  to  my  host,  *  indeed  it  is  more  than  I  know.' 
On  which  he  and  his  wife  both  commended  me  for  my  caution ; 
adding  with  a  knowing  smile,  *  We  know  more  than  we  tell, 
Mr.  Duval.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Weston?  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  M.  de  la  Motte?     We  know  where  Boulogne  is, 

and    Ost '     'Hush,  wife!'   here  breaks   in  my  landlord. 

*  If  the  captain  don't  wish  to  talk,  why  should  he  ?    There  is 
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the  bell  ringing  from  the  Benhow  and  j^onr  dinner  going  up 
to  the  doctor,  Mr.  Duval.'  It  was  indeed  as  he  said,  and  I 
sat  down  in  the  company  of  my  good  friends,  bringing  a  fine 
appetite  to  their  table. 

The  doctor  on  his  arrival  had  sent  a  messenger  to  his  friend 
Captain  Pearson,  and  while  we  were  at  our  meal,  the  captain 
arrived  in  his  own  boat  from  the  ship,  and  insisted  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnard  should  take  tlieir  dessert  in  his  cabin  on  board. 
Tliis  procured  Mr.  Denis  Duval  the  honor  of  an  invitation, 
and  I  and  ray  new  sea  chest  were  accommodated  in  the  boat 
and  taken  to  the  frigate.  My  box  was  consigned  to  the  gun- 
ner's cabin,  where  my  hammock  was  now  slung.  After  sitting  a 
short  time  at  Mr.  Pearson's  table,  a  brother  midshipman  gave 
me  a  hint  to  withdraw,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  com- 
rades, of  whom  there  were  about  a  dozen  on  board  the  Serapis. 
Though  only  a  volunteer,  I  was  taller  and  older  than  many  of 
the  midshipmen.  They  knew  who  I  was,  of  course — the  son 
of  a  shopkeeper  at  Winchelsea.  Then,  and  afterward,  I 
had  my  share  of  rough  jokes,  you  may  be  sure  ;  but  I 
took  them  with  good  humor  ;  and  I  had  to  fight  my  way,  as 
I  had  learned  to  do  at  school  before.  There  is  no  need  to 
put  down  here  the  number  of  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses 
which  I  received  and  delivered.  I  am  sure  I  bore  but  little 
malice  ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  never  wronged  a  man  so  much  as 
to  be  obliged  to  hate  him  afterward.  Certain  men  there  were 
who  hated  me  :  but  they  are  gone,  and  I  am  here,  with  a  pretty 
clear  conscience.  Heaven  be  praised,  and  little  the  worse  for 
their  enmity. 

The  first  lieutenant  of  our  ship,  Mr.  Page,  was  related  to 
Mrs.  Barnard,  and  this  kind  lady  gave  him  such  a  cha«*acter  of 
lier  very  grateful,  humble  servant,  and  narrated  my  adventures 
to  him  so  pathetically,  that  Mr.  Page  took  me  into  his  special 
favor,  and  interested  some  of  my  messmates  in  my  behalf.  The 
story  of  the  highwayman  caused  endless  talk  and  jokes  against 
me  which  I  took  in  good  part,  and  established  my  footing 
among  my  messmates  by  adopting  the  plan  I  had  followed  at 
school,  and  taking  an  early  opportunity  to  fight  a  well-known 
bruiser  among  our  company  of  midshipmen.  You  must  know 
they  called  me  '  Soapsuds,'  *  Powderpuff,'  and  like  names,  in 
consequence  of  my  grandfather's  known  trade  of  hairdresser  ; 
and  one  of  my  comrades  bantering  me  one  day,  cried,  *  I  say, 
Soapsuds,  where  was  it  you  hit  the  highwayman  ?  '  *  There  ! ' 
said  I,  and  gave  him  a  clean  left-handed  blow  on  his  nose, 
which  must  have  caused  him  to  see  a  hundred  blue  lights.     I 
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know  about  five  minutes  afterward  he  gave  me  just  such 
another  blow;  and  we  fought  it  out  and  were  good  friends  ever 
after.  What  is  this  ?  Did  I  not  vow  as  I  was  writing  tlie  last 
page  yesterday  that  I  would  not  say  a  word  about  my  prowess 
at  fisticuffs  ?  You  see  we  are  ever  making  promises  to  be 
good,  and  forgetting  them.  I  suppose  other  people  can  say 
as  much. 

Before  leaving  the  sliip  my  kind  friends  once  more  desired 
to  see  me,  and  Mrs.  Barnard,  putting  a  finger  to  her  lip,  took 
out  from  her  pocket  a  little  packet,  which  she  placed  in  my 
hand.  I  thouglit  she  was  giving  me  money,  and  felt  somehow 
disappointed  at  being  so  treated  by  her.  But  when  she  was 
gone  to  shore  I  opened  the  parcel  and  found  a  locket  there, 
and  a  little  curl  of  glossy  black  hair.  Can  you  guess  whose  ? 
Along  with  the  locket  was  a  letter  in  French,  in  a  large  girlish 
hand,  in  which  the  writer  said  that  night  and  day  she  prayed 
for  her  dear  Denis.  And  where,  think  you,  is  the  locket 
now  ?  Where  it  has  been  for  forty-two  years,  and  where  it 
will  remain  when  a  faithful  heart  that  beats  under  it  hath 
ceased  to  throb. 

At  gunfire  our  friends  took  leave  of  the  frigate,  little  know- 
ing the  fate  that  was  in  store  for  many  on  board  her.  In 
three  weeks  from  that  day  what  a  change  !  Tlie  glorious 
misfortune  which  befell  us  is  written  in  the  annals  of  our 
country. 

On  the  very  evening  while  Captain  Pearson  was  entertain- 
ing his  friends  from  Winchelsea,  he  received  orders  to  sail  for 
Hull,  and  place  himself  under  the  command  of  the  admiral 
there.  From  the  Humber  we  presently  were  dispatched 
northward  to  Scarborough.  There  had  been  not  a  little  ex- 
citement along  the  whole  northern  coast  for  some  time  past  in 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  some  American  privateers, 
who  had  ransacked  a  Scottish  nobleman's  castle  and  levied 
contributions  from  a  Cumberland  seaport  town.  As  we  were 
close  in  with  Scarborough  a  boat  came  off  with  letters  from 
the  magistrates  of  that  place,  announcing  that  this  squadron 
had  actually  been  seen  off  the  coast.  The  commodore  of  this 
wandering  piratical  expedition  was  known  to  be  a  rebel 
Scotchman,  who  fought  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  to  be 
sure.  No  doubt  many  of  us  youngsters  vapored  about  the 
courage  with  which  we  would  engage  him,  and  made  certain, 
if  we  could  only  meet  with  him,  of  seeing  him  hang  from  his 
own  yardarm.  It  was  Diis  aliter  visu7n,  as  we  used  to  say  at 
Pocock's ;  and  it  was  we  threw  deuceace  too.     Traitor,  if  you 
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will,  was  M.  John  Paul  Jones,  afterward  knight  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty's  Order  of  Merit ;  but  a  braver  traitor 
never  wore  sword. 

We  had  been  sent  for  in  order  to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men that  were  bound  to  the  Baltic,  and  were  to  sail  under  the 
convoy  of  our  sliip  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Piercy.  And  thus  it  came  about  that 
after  being  twenty-five  days  in  his  Majesty's  service  I  had  the 
fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  most  severe  and  desperate 
combats  that  has  been  fought  in  our  or  any  time. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  story  of  the  battle  of  the 
23d  September,  which  ended  in  our  glorious  captain  striking 
his  own  colors  to  our  superior  and  irresistible  enemy.  Sir 
Richard  has  told  the  story  of  his  disaster  in  words  nobler  than 
any  I  could  supply,  who,  though  indeed  engaged  in  that  fear- 
ful action  in  which  our  flag  went  down  before  a  renegade 
Briton  and  his  motley  crew,  saw  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  battle  which  ended  so  fatally  for  us.  It  did  not  com- 
mence till  nightfall.  How  well  I  remember  the  sound  of  the 
enemy's  gun  of  which  the  shot  crashed  into  our  side  in  reply 
to  the  challenge  of  our  captain  who  hailed  her  !  Then  came 
a  broadside  from  us — the  first  I  had  ever  heard  in  battle. 

NOTES  ON  DENIS  DUVAL. 

The  readers  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  have  now  read  the 
last  line  written  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  The 
story  breaks  off  as  his  life  ended — full  of  vigor,  and  blooming 
with  new  promise  like  the  apple  trees  in  this  month  of  May  :  * 
the  only  difference  between  the  work  and  the  life  is  this,  that 
the  last  chapters  of  the  one  have  their  little  pathetical  gaps 
and  breaks  of  unfinished  effort,  the  last  chapters  of  the  other 
were  fulfilled  and  complete.  But  the  life  may  be  left  alone  ; 
while  as  for  the  gaps  and  breaks  in  his  last  pages,  nothing 
that  we  can  write  is  likely  to  add  to  their  significance.  There 
they  are  ;  and  the  reader's  mind  has  already  fallen  into  them, 
with  sensations  not  to  be  improved  by  the  ordinary  commen- 
tator. If  Mr.  Thackeray  himself  could  do  it,  that  would  be 
another  thing.  Preacher  he  called  himself  in  some  of  the 
Roundabout  discourses  in  which  his  softer  spirit  is  always  to 
be  heard,  but  he  never  had  a  text  after  his  own  mind  so  much 
as  these  last  broken  chapters  would  give  him  now.  There  is 
the  date  of  a  certain  Friday  to  be  filled  in,  and  Time  is  no 

♦  The  last  number  of  '  Denie  Duval '  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Maga»ine  of  June,  1864. 
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more.  Is  it  ^ery  presumptuous  to  imagine  the  Roundabout 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  would  write  upon  this  unfinished  work  of 
his,  if  he  could  come  back  to  do  it  ?  We  do  not  think  it  is, 
or  very  difficult  either.  What  Carlyle  calls  the  divine  gift  of 
speech  was  so  largely  his,  especially  in  his  maturer  years,  that 
he  made  clear  in  what  he  did  say  pretty  much  what  he  would 
say  about  anything  that  engaged  his  thought  ;  and  we  have 
only  to  imagine  a  discourse  *  On  the  Two  Women  at  the 
Mill,'  f  to  read  off  upon  our  minds  the  sense  of  what  Mr. 
Thackeray  alone  could  have  found  language  for. 

Vain  are  these  speculations — or  are  they  vain  ?  Not  if  we 
try  to  think  what  he  would  think  of  his  broken  labors,  con- 
sidering that  one  of  these  days  our  labors  must  be  broken  too. 
Still,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it ;  and  we  pass  on  to 
the  real  business  in  hand,  which  is  to  show  as  w^ell  as  we  may 
what  '  Denis  Duval '  would  have  been  had  its  author  lived  to 
complete  his  work.  Fragmentary  as  it  is,  the  story  must 
always  be  of  considerable  importance,  because  it  will  stand  as 
a  warning  to  imperfect  critics  never  to  be  in  haste  to  cry  of 
any  intellect,  *  His  vein  is  worked  out  ;  there  is  nothing  left 
in  him  but  the  echoes  of  emptiness.'  The  decriers  were  never 
of  any  importance,  yet  there  is  more  than  satisfaction,  there 
is  something  like  triumph,  in  the  mind  of  every  honest  man  of 
letters  when  he  sees,  and  knows  everybody  must  see,  how  a 
genius  which  was  sometimes  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  pass- 
ing behind  a  cloud  toward  the  evening  of  his  day  came  out 
to  shine  with  new  splendor  before  the  day  was  done.  *  Denis 
Duval' is  unfinished,  but  it  ends  that  question.  The  fiery 
genius  that  blazed  over  the  city  in  *  Vanity  Fair,'  and  passed 
on  to  a  ripe  afternoon  in  *  Esmond,'  is  not  a  whit  less  great,  it 
is  only  broader,  more  soft,  more  mellow  and  kindly,  as  it  sinks 
too  suddenly  in  *  Denis  Duval.' 

This  is  said  to  introduce  the  settlement  of  another  too-hasty 
notion  which  we  believe  to  have  been  pretty  generally 
accepted  ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  took  little  pains  in  the 
construction  of  his  works.  The  truth  is,  that  he  very  indus- 
triously did  take  pains.  We  find  that  out  when  we  inquire, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  whether  there 
is  anything  to  tell  of  his  designs  for  *  Denis  Duval.'  The 
answer  comes  in  the  form  of  many  most  careful  notes,  and 
memoranda  of  inquiry  into  minute  matters  of  details  to  make 
the  story  true.  How  many  young  novelists  are  there  who 
haven't  much  genius  to  fall  back  upon,  who  yet,  if  they 
t '  Two  women  shall  be  griuding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  othtr  left.' 
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desired  to  set  their  hero  down  in  Winclielsea  a  hundred  years 
ago,  for  instance,  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  how  the 
town  was  built,  and  what  gate  led  to  Rye  (if  the  hero  hap- 
pened to  have  any  dealings  with  that  place),  and  who  were 
its  local  magnates,  and  how  it  was  governed  ?  And  yet  this 
is  what  Mr.  Thackeray  did,  though  his  investigation  added 
not  twenty  lines  to  the  story  and  no  *  interest '  whatever  ;  it 
was  simply  so  much  conscientious  effort  to  keep  as  near  truth 
in  feigning  as  he  could.  That  Winclielsea  had  three  gates, 
*  Newgate  on  S.  W.,  Landgate  on  N.  E.,  Strandgate  [leading 
to  Rye]  on  S.  E. ';  that  'the  government  was  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  twelve  jurats,  jointly  '  ;  that  *  it  sends  canopy 
bearers  on  occasion  of  a  coronation,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  all  is  duly 
entered  in  a  notebook  with  reference  to  authorities.  And  so 
about  the  refugees  at  Rye,  and  the  French  Reformed  Church 
there  ;  nothing  is  written  that  history  cannot  vouch  for.  The 
neat  and  orderly  way  in  which  the  notes  are  set  down  is  also 
remarkable.     Each  has  its  heading,  as  thus  : 

Refugees  at  Eye.—M  Rye  ia  a  small  settlement  of  French  refugees,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  fishermen,  and  have  a  minister  of  their  own. 

French  R^ormed  CAwrcA.— Wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  faithful  there  ia 
a  church.    The  pastor  is  admitted  to  his  office  by  the  provincial  synod,  or  the  colloquy, 

Erovided  it  be  composed  of  seven  pastors  at  least.    Pastors  are  seconded  in  their  duties 
y  laymen,  who  take  the  title  of  ancients,  elders,  and  deacons  precentors.    The  union 
of  pastors,  deacons,  and  elders  forms  a  consistory. 

Of  course  there  is  no  considerable  merit  in  care  like  this, 
but  it  is  a  merit  which  the  author  of  '  Denis  Duval '  is  not 
popularly  credited  with,  and  therefore  it  may  as  well  be  set 
down  to  him.  Besides,  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  fledge- 
ling geniuses  of  what  he  thought  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  his  work. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  these  notes  and  memoranda  lies  in 
the  outlook  they  give  us  upon  the  conduct  of  the  story.  It  ia 
not  desirable  to  print  them  all  ;  indeed,  to  do  so  would  be  to 
copy  a  long  list  of  mere  references  to  books,  magazines,  and 
journals,  where  such  byway  bits  of  illustration  are  to  be  found 
as  lit  Mr.  Thackeray's  mind  to  so  vivid  an  insight  into  man- 
ners and  character.  Still,  we  are  anxious  to  give  the  reader 
as  complete  an  idea  of  the  story  as  we  can. 

First,  here  is  a  characteristic  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
shetches  his  plot  for  the  information  of  his  publisher  ; 

Mt  bear  S.:  I  was  bom  in  the  year  1764,  at  Winchelsea,  where  my  father  was  a  grocer 
and  clerk  of  the  Church.  Everybody  in  the  place  was  a  good  deal  connected  with 
smuggling. 

There  uned  to  come  to  our  house  a  very  noble  French  gentleman,  called  the  Count 
PE  LA  MoTTE,  and  with  him  a  German,  the  Baron  db  Luttkrloh.    My  father  used  to 
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take  packages  to  Ostend  ^nd  Calais  for  these  two  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  I  went  to 
Paris  once  and  saw  the  French  Queen. 

The  squire  of  our  town  was  Squirk  Wkston  of  the  Priory,  who,  with  his  brother, 
kept  one  of  the  genteelest  houses  in  the  country.  He  was  churchwarden  of  our  church, 
and  much  respected.  Yes,  but  if  you  read  the  Annual  EegisUr  of  1781  you  will  find 
that  on  the  13th  July  the  sheriffs  attended  at  the  Tower  of  London  to  receive  custody 
of  a  De  la  Motte,  a  prisoner  charged  with  high  treason.  The  fact  is,  this  Alsatian 
nobleman  being  iu  difficulties  in  his  own  country  (where  he  had  commanded  the  Regi- 
ment Soubise),  came  to  London,  and  under  pretense  of  sending  prints  to  France  and  Os- 
tend, supplied  the  French  ministers  with  accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  English  fleets 
and  troops.  His  go-between  was  Liitterloh,  a  Brunswicker,  who  had  been  a  crimping 
agent,  then  a  servant,  who  was  a  spy  of  France  and  Mr.  Franklin,  and  who  turned  king's 
evidence  on  La  Motte,  and  hanged  him. 

This  Liitterloh,  who  had  been  a  crimping  agent  for  German  troops  daring  the  Amer- 
ican war,  then  a  servant  in  London  during  the  Gordon  riots,  then  un  agent  for  a  spy, 
then  a  spy  over  a  spy,  I  suspect  to  have  been  a  consummate  scoundrel,  and  douBly 
odious  from  speaking  English  with  a  German  accent. 

What  if  he  wanted  to  marry  that  charming  girl,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Weston  at 
Winchelsea  ?    Ha  !  I  see  a  mystery  here. 

What  if  this  scoundrel,  going  to  receive  his  pay  from  the  English  admiral,  with  whom 
he  was  in  communication  at  Portsmouth,  happened  to  go  on  board  the  Royal  George 
the  day  she  went  down  ? 

As  for  George  and  Joseph  Weston  of  the  Priory,  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  were  rascals 
too.  They  were  tried  for  robbing  the  Bristol  mail  in  1780 ;  and  being  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence,  were  tried  immediately  after  on  another  indictment  for  forgery- 
Joseph  was  acquitted,  but  George  was  capitally  convicted.  But  this  did  not  help  poor 
Joseph.  Before  their  trials,  they  and  some  others  broke  out  of  Newgate,  and  Joseph 
fired  at,  and  wounded,  a  porter  who  tried  to  stop  him,  on  Snow  Hill.  For  this  he  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  on  the  Black  Act,  and  hung  along  with  his  brother. 

Now  if  I  was  an  innocent  participator  in  De  la  M  otters  treasons,  and  the  Westons' 
forgeries  and  robberies,  what  pretty  scrapes  I  must  have  been  in  ? 

I  married  the  young  woman,  whom  the  brutal  Liitterloh  would  have  had  for  himself, 
and  lived  happy  ever  after. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  general  idea  is  very  roughly 
sketched,  and  the  sketch  was  not  in  all  its  parts  carried  out. 
Another  letter,  never  sent  to  its  destination,  gives  a  somewhat 
later  account  of  Denis  : 

My  grandfather's  name  was  Duval ;  he  was  a  barber  and  perruquier  by  trade,  and 
elder  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  at  Winchelsea.  I  was  sent  to  board  with  his 
correspondent,  a  Methodist  grocer,  at  Rye. 

These  two  kept  a  fishing  boat,  but  the  fish  they  caught  was  many  and  many  a  barrel 
of  Nantz  brandy,  which  we  landed— never  mind  where— at  a  place  to  us  well  known. 
In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I— a  child— got  leave  to  go  out  fishing.  We  used  to  go 
out  at  night  and  meet  ships  from  the  French  coast. 

I  learned  to  scuttle  a  marline  spike, 
reef  a  lee  scupper, 
keelhaul  a  bowsprit 
as  well  as  the  best  of  them.    How  well  I  remember  the  jabbering  of  the  Frenchmen  the 
first  night  as  they  handed  the  kegs  over  to  us  !    One  night  we  were  fired  into  by  his 
Majesty's  revenup  cutter  Lynx.    I  asked  what  those  balls  were  fizzing  in  the  water, 
etc. 

I  wouldn't  go  on  with  the  smuggling  ;  being  converted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  who  came  to 
preach  to  us  at  Rye— bat  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.    .    . 

In  these  letters  neither  *  my  mother'  nor  the  Count  de 
Saverne  and  his  unhappy  wife  appear  ;  while  Agnes  exists 
only  as  *  that  charming  girl.'  Count  de  la  Motte,  the  Baron 
de  Ltitterloh,  and  the  Westons  seem  to  have  figured  foremost 
in  the  author's  mind  :  they  are  historical  chaiacters.  In  the 
first  letter  we  are  referred  to  the  Annual  Register  for  the 
story  of  De  la  Motte  and  Ltitterloh  ;  and  this  is  what  we  read 
there : 
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January^,  1791.— A.  gentleman  was  taken  into  custody  for  treasonable  practfces, 
named  Henry  Francis  de  la  Motte,  which  he  bore  with  the  title  of  baron  annexed  to  it. 
He  has  resided  in  Bond  Street,  at  a  Mr.  Otley's,  a  woolen  draper,  for  some  time. 

When  he  was  going  upstairs  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in  Cleveland  Row,  he 
dropped  several  papers  on  the  staircase,  which  were  immediately  discovered  by  the 
messenger,  and  carried  in  with  him  to  Lord  Hillsborough.  After  his  examination  he 
was  committed  a  close  prisoner  for  high  treason  to  the  Tower.  The  papers  taken  from 
him  are  reported  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  Among  them  are  particular  lists  of 
every  ship  of  force  in  any  of  our  yards  and  docks,  etc.,  etc. 

In  coHsequence  of  the  above  papers  being  found,  Henry  Liitterloh,  Esq.,  of  Wickham, 
near  Portsmouth,  was  afterward  apprehended  and  brought  to  town.  The  messengers 
found  Mr.  Liitterloh  ready  booted  to  go  a  hunting.  When  he  understood  their  business 
he  did  not  discover  the  least  embarrassment,  but  delivered  his  keys  with  the  utmost 
readiness.  .  .  Mr.  Liitterloh  is  a  German,  and  had  lately  taken  a  house  at  Wickham, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  as  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  was  consid- 
ered as  a  good  companion,  he  was  well  received  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood. 

July  14,  1781.— Mr.  Liitterloh's  testimony  was  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  the  court 
seemed  in  a  state  of  astonishment  during  the  whole  of  his  long  examination.  He  said 
that  he  embarked  in  a  plot  with  the  prisoner  in  the  year  1778  to  furnish  the  French 
court  with  secret  intelligence  of  the  navy,  for  which,  at  first,  he  received  only  eight 
guineas  a  month.  The  importance  of  his  information  appeared,  however,  so  clear  to  the 
prisoner  that  he  shortly  after  allowed  him  fifty  guineas  a  month,  besides  many  valuable 
gifts  ;  that,  upon  any  emergency,  he  came  post  to  town  to  M.  de  la  Motte,  but  common 
occurrences  relative  to  their  treaty  he  sent  by  the  post.  He  identified  the  papers  found 
in  his  garden,  and  the  seals,  he  said,  were  M.  de  la  Motte's,  and  well  known  m  France. 
He  had  been  to  Paris  by  direction  of  the  prisoner,  and  was  closeted  with  M.  Sartine,  the 
French  Minister.  He  had  formed  a  plan  for  capturing  Governor  Johnstone's  squadron , 
for  which  he  demanded  8000  guineas,  and  a  third  share  of  the  ships,  to  be  divided 
among  the  prisoner  himself,  and  his  friend  in  a  certain  office,  but  the  French  court 
would  not  agree  to  yielding  more  than  an  eighth  share  of  the  squadron.  After  agreeing 
to  enable  the  French  to  take  the  commodore,  he  went  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  offered 
a  plan  to  take  the  French,  and  to  defeat  his  original  project  with  which  he  had  fur- 
nished the  French  court. 

The  trial  lasted  for  thirteen  hours,  when  the  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  pro- 
nounced the  prisoner  guilty,  when  sentence  was  immediately  passed  upon  him  ;  the 
prisoner  received  the  awful  doom  (he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered^ with  great  composure,  but  inveighed  against  Mr.  Liitterloh  in  warm  terms.  .  . 
His  oehavior  throughout  the  whole  of  this  trying  scene  exhibited  a  combination  of 
manliness,  steadiness,  and  presence  of  mind.  He  appeared  at  the  same  time  polite, 
condescending,  and  unaffected,  and,  we  presume,  could  never  have  stood  so  firm  and 
collected  at  so  awful  a  moment  if,  when  he  felt  himself  fully  convicted  as  a  traitor  to 
the  state  which  gave  him  protection,  he  had  not,  however  mistakenly,  felt  a  conscious 
innocence  within  his  own  breast  that  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

M.  de  la  Motte  was  about  Are  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
comely  countenance  ;  his  deportment  was  exceedingly  genteel,  and  his  eye  was  expess- 
ive  of  strong  penetration.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  coat,  and  a  linen  waistcoat  worked 
in  t&mbom.— Annual  Register,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  184. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  narrative  of  a  trial  for 
high  treason  in  1781  the  whole  story  radiated.  These  are  the 
very  men  whom  we  have  seen  in  Thackeray's  pages  ;  and  it  is 
a  fine  test  of  his  insight  and  power  to  compare  them  as  they 
lie  embalmed  in  the  Annual  Register^  and  as  they  breathe 
again  in  *  Denis  Duval.'  The  part  they  were  to  have  played 
in  the  story  is  already  intelligible,  all  but  the  way  in  which 
they  were  to  have  confused  the  lives  of  Denis  and  his  love. 
*  "  At  least,  Duval,"  De  la  Motte  said  to  me  when  I  shook 
hands  with  him  and  with  all  my  heart  forgave  him,  "  mad  and 
reckless  as  I  have  been,  and  fatal  to  all  whom  I  loved,  I  have 
never  allowed  the  child  to  want,  and  have  supported  her  in 
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comfort  when  I  myself  was  almost  without  ^  meal."  *  What 
was  the  injury  which  Denis  forgave  with  all  his  heart  ?  Fatal 
to  all  whom  he  loved,  there  are  evidences  that  De  la  Motte 
was  to  have  urged  LUtterloh's  pretensions  to  Agnes  ;  wliose 
story  at  this  period  we  find  inscribed  in  the  notebook  in  one 
word  :  Henriette  Iphigenia.'  For  Agnes  was  christened 
Henriette  originally,  and  Denis  was  called  Blaise.* 

As  for  M.  Ltitterloh,  *  that  consummate  scoundrel,  and 
doubly  odious  from  speaking  English  with  a  German  accent ' 
— having  hanged  De  la  Motte,  while  confessing  that  he  had 
made  a  solemn  engagement  with  him  never  to  betray  each  other, 
and  then  immediately  laying  a  wager  that  De  la  Motte  would 
be  hanged,  having  broken  open  a  secretaire,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  various  other  ways — he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Win- 
chelsea,  where  it  was  easy  for  him  to  threaten  or  cajole  the 
Westons  into  trying  to  force  Agnes  into  his  arms.  She  was 
living  with  these  people,  and  we  know  how  they  discounte- 
nanced her  faithful  affection  for  Denis.  Overwrought  by  the 
importunities  of  Ltitterloh  and  the  Westons,  she  escaped  to  Dr. 
Barnard  for  protection  ;  and  soon  unexpected  help  arrived. 
The  De  Viomesnils,  her  mother's  relations,  became  suddenly 
convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  countess.  Perhaps  (and 
when  we  say  perhaps,  we  repeat  such  hints  of  his  plans  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  uttered  in  conversation  at  his  fireside)  they  knew 
of  certain  heritages  to  which  Agnes  would  be  entitled  were 
her  mother  absolved  ;  at  any  rate,  they  had  reasons  of  their 
own  for  claiming  her  at  this  opportune  moment — as  they  did. 
Agnes  takes  Dr.  Barnard's  advice  and  goes  off  to  these 
prosperous  relations,  who,  having  neglected  her  so  long, 
desire  her  so  much.  Perhaps  Denis  was  thinking  of  the  sad 
hour  when  he  came  home,  long  years  afterward,  to  find  his 
sweetheart  gone,  when  he  wrote  :  *  O  Agnes,  Agnes  !  how 
the  years  roll  away  !  What  strange  events  have  befallen 
us  ;  what  passionate  griefs  have  we  had  to  suffer  ;  what 
a   merciful  Heaven  has   protected  us,  since   that  day  when 

•  Among  the  notes  there  is  a  little  chronological  table  of  events  as  they  occur ; 

•  Blaise,  born  1763. 
Henriette  de  Barr  was  born  in  1766-7. 
Her  father  went  to  Corsica,  '68. 
Mother  fled,  '68. 
Father  killed  at  B., '69. 
Mother  died, '70. 
Blaise  turned  out,  '79. 
Henriette  l<f>iyevia,  '81. 
La  Motte's  catastrophe.  1W. 
Rodney's  action.  '82.' 
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your  father  knelt  over  the  little  cot  in  which  his  child  lay 
sleeping  ! ' 

At  the  time  she  goes  home  to  France,  Denis  is  far  away 
fighting  on  board  the  Arethusa^  under  his  old  captain  Sir 
Richard  Pearson,  who  commanded  the  Serapis  in  the  action 
with  Paul  Jones.  Denis  was  wounded  early  in  this  fight,  in 
which  Pearson  had  to  strike  his  own  colors,  almost  every  man 
on  board  being  killed  or  hurt.  Of  Pearson's  career,  which 
Denis  must  have  followed  in  after  days,  there  is  more  than  one 
memorandum  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  notebook  : 

Serapis,  R.  Pearson.    '  Beatson's  Memoirs.' 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  49,  pp.  484.    Account  of  action  with  Paul  Jone8,  1779. 


Gentleman's  Magazine,  502,  pp.  84.    Pearson  knighted,  1780. 

'    ' '"■"'  J  'Fi 

in  Kempenfeldt's  action.  {  art.  Ushant. 


Commanded  the  Arethusa  off  Ushant,  1781,  J 'Field  of  Mare, 


And  tlien  follows  the  question — 

Qy.  How  did  Pearson  get  away  from  Pan!  Jones  ? 

But  before  that  is  answered  we  will  quote  the  *  story  of  the 
disaster,'  as  Sir  Ricliard  tells  it,  *  in  words  nobler  than  any  I 
could  supply ' ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Thackeray  seems  to  have 
thought  much  of  the  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Office,  and  to 
have  found  Pearson's  character  in  it. 

After  some  preliminary  fighting 

We  dropt  alongside  of  each  other,  head  and  stern,  when  the  fluke  of  our  spare  anchor 
hooking  his  quarter,  we  became  so  close,  fore  and  aft,  that  the  muzzles  of  our  guns 
touched  each  other's  sides.  In  this  position  we  engaged  from  half-past  eight  till  half- 
past  ten  ;  during  which  time  from  the  great  quantity  and  variety  o<  combustible  matter 
which  they  threw  in  upon  our  decks,  chains,  and  in  short  every  part  of  the  ship,  we 
were  on  fire  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  times  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  It  was* 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  exertion  imaginable  at  times  that  we  were  able  to  get  it 
extinguished.  At  the  same  time  the  largest  of  the  two  frigates  kept  sailing  round  as  the 
whole  action  and  raking  us  fore  and  aft,  by  which  means  she  killed  or  wounded  almost 
every  man  on  the  quarter  and  main  decks. 

About  half-past  nine  a  cartridge  of  powder  was  set  on  fire,  which,  running  from  car- 
tridge to  cartridge  all  the  way  aft,  blew  up  the  whole  of  the  people  and  officers  that  were 
quartered  abaft  the  mainmast.  .  .  At  ten  o'clock  they  called  for  quarter  from  the 
snip  alongside  ;  hearing  this,  I  called  for  the  boarders,  and  ordered  them  to  board  her, 
which  they  did  ;  but  the  moment  they  were  on  board  her  they  discovered  a  superior  num- 
ber laying  under  cover  with  pikes  in  their  hands  ready  to  receive  them  ;  our  people  re- 
treated instantly  into  our  own  ship,  and  returned  to  their  guns  till  past  ten,  when  the 
frigate  coming  across  our  stern  and  pouring  her  broadside  into  us  again,  without  our  being 
able  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on  her,  I  found  it  in  vain,  and  in  short  impracticable,  from 
the  situation  we  were  in,  to  stand  out  any  longer  with  the  least  prospect  of  success.  I 
therefore  struck.    Our  mainmast  at  the  same  time  went  by  the  board.  .  . 

I  am  extremely  sorry  for  the  misfortune  that  has  happened— that  of  losing  hie  Maj- 
esty's ship  I  had  the  honor  to  command  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  flatter  myself  with 
the  hopes  that  their  lordships  will  be  convinced  that  she  has  not  been  given  away,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  every  exertion  has  been  used  to  defend  her. 

The  Serapis,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  after  drift- 
ing about  in  the  North  Sea,  were  brought  into  the  Texel  by 
Paul  Jones  ;  when  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  our  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  memorialized  their  Higli  Mightinesses  the  States  Gen- 
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eral  of  the  Low  Countries,  requesting  that  these  prizes  might 
be  given  up.     Their  High  Mightinesses  refused  to  interfere. 

Of  course  the  fate  of  tlie  Serapis  was  Denis'  fate  ;  and 
the  question  also  is,  how  did  he  get  away  from  Paul  Jones  ?  A 
note  written  immediately  after  the  query  suggests  a  hair- 
breadth escape  for  him  after  a  double  imprisonment. 

Some  sailors  are  lately  arrived  from  Amsterdam  on  board  the  Lottitia,  Captain 
March.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  hold  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  by  the  captain  of 
the  Kingston  privateer,  who,  having  lost  some  of  his  people,  gained  some  information 
of  their  fate  from  a  music  girl,  and  had  spirit  enough  to  board  the  ship  and  search  her. 
The  poor  wretches  were  allchained  down  in  the  hold,  and  but  for  this  would  have  been 
carried  to  perpetual  e\Bi.yety.—  0entleman'8  Magazine,  50,  pp.  101. 

Do  we  see  how  the  truth  and  fiction  were  to  have  been  mar- 
ried here  ?  Suppose  that  Dennis  Duval,  escaping  from  one 
imprisonment  in  Holland,  fell  into  the  snares  of  Dutch  East 
Indiamen,  or  was  kidnapped  with  the  men  of  the  Kingston 
privateer  ?  Dennis  chained  down  in  the  hold,  thinking  one 
moment  of  Agnes  and  the  garden  wall,  which  alone  was  too 
much  to  separate  them,  and  at  the  next  moment  of  how  he  was 
now  to  be  carried  to  perpetual  slavery  beyond  hope.  And  then 
the  music  girl ;  and  the  cheer  of  the  Ki7igston''s  men  as  they 
burst  into  the  hold  and  set  the  prisoners  free.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  those  chapters  would  have  been  like. 

At  liberty,  Dennis  was  still  kept  at  sea,  where  he  did  not 
rise  to  the  heroic  in  a  day,  but  progressed  through  all  the 
commonplace  duties  of  a  young  seaman's  life,  which  we  find 
noted  down  accordingly  : 

He  must  serve  two  years  on  board  before  he  can  be  rated  midshipman.  Such  volun- 
teers are  mostly  put  under  the  care  of  the  gunner,  who  caters  for  them  ;  and  are  permitted 
to  walk  the  quarter-deck  and  wear  the  uniform  from  the  beginning.  When  fifteen  and 
rated  midshipmen,  they  form  a  mess  with  the  mates.  When  examined  for  I  heir  commis- 
sions they  are  expected  to  know  everything  relative  to  navigation  and  seamanship,  are 
strictly  examined  in  the  different  sail  ings ,  working  tides,  days'  works,  and  double  altitudes 
— and  are  expected  to  give  some  account  of  the  different  methods  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude by  a  time  keeper  and  the  lunar  observations.  In  practical  seamanship  they  must 
show  how  to  conduct  a  ship  from  one  place  to  another  under  every  disadvantage  of 
wind,  tide,  etc.  After  this  the  candidate  obtains  a  certificate  from  the  captain,  and  his 
commission  when  he  can  get  it. 

Another  note  describes  a  personage  whose  acquaintance  we 
have  missed: 

A  seaman  of  the  old  school,  whose  hand  was  more  familiar  with  the  tar  brush  than 
with  Hadley's  quadrant,  who  had  peeped  into  the  mysteries  of  navigation  as  laid  down 
by  J.  Hamilton  Moore,  and  who  acquired  an  idea  of  the  rattletraps  and  rigging  of  a 
ship  through  the  famous  illustrations  which  adorn  the  pages  of  Darcy  Lever. 

Denis  was  a  seaman  in  stirring  times.  *  The  year  of  which 
we  treat,'  says  the  Annual  Register  for  1779,  *  presented  the 
most  awful  appearance  of  public  affairs  which  perhaps  this 
country  had  beheld  for  many  ages  ; '  and  Duval  had  part  in 
more  than  one  of  the  startling  events  which  succeeded  each 
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Other  so  rapidly  in  the  wars  with  France  and  America  and 
Spain.  He  was  destined  to  come  into  contact  with  Major 
Andre,  whose  fate  excited  extraordinary  sympathy  at  the  time  ; 
Washington  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  he  signed  his 
death  warrant.  It  was  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780,  that  this 
young  officer  was  executed.  A  year  later  and  Denis  was  to 
witness  the  trial  and  execution  of  one  whom  he  knew  better 
and  was  more  deeply  interested  in,  De  la  Motte.  The  courage 
and  nobleness  with  which  he  met  his  fate  moved  the  sympathy 
of  Duval,  whom  he  had  injured,  as  well  as  of  most  of  those  who 
saw  him  die.  Denis  has  written  concerning  him  :  *  Except  my 
kind  namesake,  the  captain  and  admiral,  this  was  the  first  gen- 
tlemwi  lever  met  in  intimacy;  a  gentleman  with  many  a  stain, 
nay,  crime  to  reproach  him,  but  not  all  lost,  I  hope  and  pray. 
I  own  to  having  a  kindly  feeling  toward  that  fatal  man.' 

Ltitterloh's  time  had  not  yet  come  ;  but  besides  that  we  find 
him  disposed  of  with  the  Royal  George  in  the  first-quoted 
letter,  an  entry  in  the  notebook  unites  the  fate  of  the  bad  man 
with  that  of  the  good  ship.* 

Meanwhile,  the  memorandum  'Rodney's  action,  1782,' indi- 
cates that  Duval  was  to  take  part  in  our  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  who  was 
himself  captured  with  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  four  other  ships. 
*  De  Grasse  with  his  suite  landed  on  Southsea  Common,  Ports- 
mouth. They  were  conducted  in  carriages  to  the  George, 
where  a  most  sumptuous  dinner  had  been  procured  for  the 
count  and  his  suite  by  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parkes,  who 
entertained  him  and  his  officers  at  his  own  expense.'  Here  also 
was  something  for  Denis  to  see  ;  and  in  this  same  autumn  came 
on  the  trial  of  the  two  Westons,  when  Denis  was  to  be  the 
means — unconsciously — of  bringing  his  old  enemy,  Joseph 
Weston,  to  punishment.     There  are  two  notes  to  this  effect : 

1782-83.    Jo  Weston,  always  savage  against  Blaise,  fires  on  him  in  Cheapside. 

Th«  Black  Act  is  9  George  II.  c.  22.  The  preamble  says :  '  Whereas  several  ill- 
designing  and  disorderly  persons  have  associated  themselves  under  the  name  of  Blacks, 
and  entered  into  confederacies  to  support  and  assist  one  another  in  stealing  and  destroy- 
ing deer,  robbing  warrens  and  fish-ponds  '  .  .  .  It  then  goes  on  to  enact  that '  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  snail  willfully  or  maliciously  shoot  at  any  person  in  any  dwelling  house 
or  other  place,  he  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  the  clergy.* 

A  Joseph  Weston  was  actually  found  guilty  under  the  Black 
Act  of  firing  at  and  wounding  a  man  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was 
hanged  with  his  brother.  Mr.  Thackeray's  notebook  refers 
him  to  *  The  Westons  in  **  Session  Papers,"  1782,  pp.  463,  470, 

♦Contemporary  accounts  of  the  foundering  of  the  Royal  George  represent  her 
crowded  with  people  from  the  shore.  We  have  seen  how  Liitterloh  was  among  these, 
having  come  on  board  to  receive  the  price  of  his  treason. 
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473,'  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  1782,  to  *  Genuine  Memoirs 
of  George  and  Joseph  Weston,  1782,'  and  Notes  and  Queries, 
Series  I.  vol.  x.  * 

The  next  notes  (in  order  of  time)  concern  a  certain  very- 
disinterested  action  of  DuvaPs  : 

DEAL  RIOTS,  1783. 

Dkal.— Here  has  been  a  great  scene  of  confusion,  by  a  partv  of  Colonel  Douglas' 
Light  Dragoons,  sixty  in  number,  who  entered  the  town  in  the  dead  of  the  night  in  aid 
to  the  excise  officers,  in  order  to  break  open  the  stores  and  make  seizures  :  but  the 
smugglers,  who  are  never  unprepared,  having  taken  the  alarm,  mustered  together,  and 
a  most  desperate  battle  ensued.' 

Now  old  Duval,  the  perruquier,  as  we  know,  belonged  to 
the  great  mackerel  party,  or  smuggling  conspiracy,  which  ex- 
tended all  along  the  coast ;  and  frequent  allusion  has  been 
made  to  his  secret  stores,  and  to  the  profits  of  his  so-called 
fishing  expeditions.  Remembering  what  has  been  written  of 
this  gentleman,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  falsehoods,  tears, 
lying  asseverations  of  poverty  and  innocence  which  old  Duval 
must  have  uttered  on  the  terrible  night  when  the  excise  officers 
visited  him.  But  his  exclamations  were  to  no  purpose,  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  when  Denis  saw  what  was  going  on,  he  burst  out 
with  the  truth,  and  though  he  knew  it  was  his  own  inheritance 
he  was  giving  up,  he  led  the  officers  right  away  to  the  hoards 
they  were  seeking. 

His  conduct  on  this  occasion  Denis  has  already  referred  to 
where  he  says  :  *  There  were  matters  connected  with  this 
story  regarding  which  I  could  not  speak.  .  .  Now  they  are 
secrets  no  more.  That  old  society  of  smugglers  is  dissolved 
long  ago  ;  nay,  I  shall  have  to  tell  presently  how  I  helped  my- 
self to  break  it  up.'  And  therewith  all  old  Duval's  earnings, 
all  Denis'  fortune  that  was  to  be,  vanished  ;  but  of  course 
Denis  prospered  in  his  profession,  and  had  no  need  of  unlaw- 
ful gains,  f 

But  very  sad  times  intervened  between  Denis  and  pros- 
perity. He  was  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  and  to 
fret  many  long  years  away  in  one  of  their  arsenals.  At  last  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  may  have  been  given  up,  or — 
thanks  to  his  foreign  tongue  and  extraction — found  means  to 

*  These  notes  also  appear  in  the  same  connection  : 

'  Horse  Stealers.— One  Saunders  was  committed  to  Oxford  Jail  for  horse  stealing,  who 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  gang,  part  of  whom  stole  horses  in  the  north  counties,  and 
tne  other  part  in  the  south,  and  about  the  midland  counties  they  used  to  meet  and  ex- 
change.—Gentleman'' s  3fa(]fazine,  39,  16.5. 

'  1783.  Capital  Convictionft.— At  the  Spring  Assizes,  1783. 119  prisoners  received  sen- 
tence of  deatn.' 

t  Notices  of  Sussex  smuggling  (says  the  notebook)  are  (o  be  found  in  vol.  x.  of 
'  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,'  69, 94.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  vol.  viii.  pp.  292, 172. 
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escape.  Perhaps  he  went  in  search  of  Agnes,  whom  we  know 
he  never  forgot,  and  whose  great  relations  were  now  in  trouble ; 
for  the  Revolution  which  freed  him  was  terrible  to* aristocrats.' 

This  is  nearly  all  the  record  we  have  of  this  part  of  Denis' 
life,  and  of  the  life  which  Agnes  led  while  she  was  away  from 
him.  But  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  Duval  saw  Marie 
Antoinete  ;  *  perhaps  he  found  Agnes,  and  helped  to  get  her 
away  ;  or  had  Agnes  already  escaped  to  England,  and  was  it  in 
the  old  familiar  haunts — Farmer  Perreau's  colunnharium^ 
where  the  pigeons  were  that  Agnes  loved  ;  the  rectory  garden 
basking  in  the  autumn  evening  ;  the  old  wall  and  the  pear 
tree  behind  it  ;  the  plain  from  whence  they  could  see  the 
French  lights  across  the  Channel  ;  the  little  twinkling  window 
in  a  gable  of  the  Priory  House,  where  the  light  used  to  be 
popped  out  at  nine  o'clock — that  Denis  and  Agnes  first  met 
after  their  long  separation  ? 

However  that  may  have  been,  we  come  presently  upon  a 
note  of  *  a  tailor  contracts  to  supply  three  superfine  suits  for 
£111 15.  ( Gazetteer  and  Daily  Advertiser) ' ;  and  also  of  a  villa 
at  Beckenham,  with  *four  parlors,  eight  bedrooms,  stables, 
two  acres  of  garden,  and  fourteen  acres  of  meadow,  let  for  £70 
a  year,'  which  may  have  been  the  house  the  young  people  first 
lived  in  after  they  were  married.  Later  they  moved  to  Fare- 
port,  where,  as  we  read,  the  admiral  is  weighed  along  with  his 
own  pig.  But  he  cannot  have  given  up  the  service  for  many 
years  after  his  marriage,  for  he  writes  :  *  T'other  day  when 
we  took  over  the  King  of  France  to  Calais  (H.  R.  H.  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  being  in  command),  I  must  needs  have  a  post  chaise 
from  Dover  to  look  at  that  old  window  in  the  Priory  House  at 
Winchelsea.  I  went  through  the  old  wars,  despairs,  tragedies. 
I  sighed  as  vehemently  after  forty  years  as  though  the  infandi 
dolores  were  fresh  upon  me,  as  though  I  were  the  schoolboy 
trudging  back  to  his  task,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  his  dearest 

joy.' 

*  And  who,  pray,  was  Agnes  ?  '  he  writes  elsewhere.  *  To- 
day her  name  is  Agnes  Duval,  and  she  sits  at  her  worktable 
hard  by.  The  lot  of  my  life  has  been  changed  by  knowing 
her — to  win  such  a  prize  in  life's  lottery  has  been  given  but  to 

*  The  following  memoranda  appear  in  the  notebook  : 

*  Marie  Antoinette  was  born  on  the  2d  November,  1755,  and  her  saint's  day  is  the 
FItb  dks  Morts. 

'In  the  Corsican  expedition  the  Legion  de  Lorraine  was  under  the  Baron  de  Viomes- 
nil.  He  emigrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
army  of  Conde,  and  in  the  emigration,  returned  with  Louis  XVIII.,  followed  him  to 
Gand,  and  was  made  marshal  and  peer  of  France  after  '15. 

*  Another  Yi.  went  with  Bochambeau  to  America  in  1780. 
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very  few.  What  I  have  done — of  any  worth — has  been  done 
b^  trying  to  deserve  her.'  .  .  ^Monsieur  monjils'  (this  is  to 
his  boy),  *if  ever  you  marry,  and  have  a  son,  I  hope  the  little 
chap  will  have  an  honest  man  for  a  grandfather,  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  say,  "I  loved  him,"  when  the  daisies  cover  me.' 
Once  more  of  Agnes  he  writes  :  *  When  my  ink  is  run  out, 
and  my  little  tale  is  written,  and  yonder  church  that  is  ringing 
to  seven  o'clock  prayers  shall  toll  for  a  certain  D.  D.,  you  will 
please,  good  neighbors,  to  remember  that  I  never  loved  any 
but  yonder  lady,  and  keep  a  place  by  Darby  for  Joan  when 
her  turn  shall  arrive.' 


LOYEL  THE  WIDOWER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BACHELOR  OF  BEAK  STREET. 

Who  shall  be  the  hero  of  this  tale  ?  Not  I  who  write  it. 
I  am  but  the  chorus  of  the  play.  I  make  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  the  characters  ;  I  narrate  their  simple  story.  There 
is  love  and  marriage  in  it ;  there  is  grief  and  disappointment; 
the  scene  is  in  the  parlor,  and  the  region  beneath  the  parlor. 
No  :  it  may  be  the  parlor  and  kitchen,  in  this  instance,  are  on 
the  same  level.  There  is  no  high  life,  unless,  to  be  sure,  you 
call  a  baronet's  widow  a  lady  in  high  life  ;  and  some  ladies 
may  be,  while  some  certainly  are  not.  I  don't  think  there's  a 
villain  in  the  whole  performance.  There  is  an  abominable 
selfish  old  woman,  certainly  ;  an  old  highway  robber  ;  an  old 
sponger  on  other  people's  kindness  ;  an  old  haunter  of  Bath 
and  Cheltenham  boarding  houses  (about  which  how  can  I  know 
anything,  never  having  been  in  a  boarding  house  at  Bath  or 
Cheltenham  in  my  life  ?)  ;  an  old  swindler  of  tradesmen,  tyrant 
of  servants,  bully  of  the  poor — who,  to  be  sure,  might  do  duty 
for  a  villain,  but  she  considers  herself  as  virtuous  a  woman  as 
ever  was  born.  The  heroine  is  not  faultless  (ah  !  that  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  some  folks,  for  many  writers'  good  women  are, 
you  know,  so  very  insipid).  The  principal  personage  you  may 
very  likely  think  to  be  no  better  than  a  muff.  But  is  many  a 
respectable  man  of  our  acquaintance  much  better?  and  do  muffs 
know  that  they  are  what  they  are,  or  knowing  it,  are  they  un- 
happy ?  Do  girls  decline  to  marry  one  if  he  is  rich  ?  Do  we 
refuse  to  dine  with  one  ?  I  listened  to  one  at  church  last 
Sunday,  with  all  the  women  crying  and  sobbing  ;  and,  oh,  dear 
me  !  how  finely  he  preached  !  Don't  we  give  him  great  credit 
for  wisdom  and  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Don't 
we  give  him  important  commands  in  the  army  ?  Can  you,  or 
can  you  not,  point  out  one  who  has  been  made  a  peer? 
Doesn't  your  wife  call  one  in  the  moment  any  of  the  children 
are  ill  ?  Don't  we  read  his  dear  poems,  or  even  novels  ?  Yes  ; 
perhaps  even  this  one  is  read  and  written  by — Well  ?  Quid 
rides  r  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  painting  a  portrait  which  hangs 
before  me  every  morning  in  the  looking-glass  when  I  am 
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shaving  ?  Aprls  f  Do  you  suppose  that  I  suppose  that  I 
have  not  infirmities  like  my  neighbors?  Am  I  weak  ?  It  is 
notorious  to  all  my  friends  there  is  a  certain  dish  I  can't  re- 
sist ;  no,  not  if  I  have  already  eaten  twice  too  much  at  dinner. 
So,  dear  sir,  or  madam,  have  you  your  weakness — your  irre- 
sistible dish  of  temptation  ?  (or  if  you  don't  know  it  your 
friends  do).  No,  dear  friend,  the  chances  are  that  you  and  I 
are  not  people  of  the  highest  intellect,  of  the  largest  fortune,  of 
the  most  ancient  family,  of  the  most  consummate  virtue,  of  the 
most  faultless  beauty  in  face  and  figure.  We  are  no  heroes  nor 
angels;  neither  are  we  fiends  from  abodes  unmentionable, 
black  assassins,  treacherous  lagos,  familiar  with  stabbing  and 
poison — murder  ouramusement,  daggers  our  playthings,  arsenic 
our  daily  bread,  lies  our  conversation,  and  forgery  our  common 
handwriting.  No,  we  are  not  monsters  of  crime,  or  angels 
walking  the  earth — at  least  I  know  07ie  of  us  who  isn't,  as  can 
be  shown  any  day  at  home  if  the  knife  won't  cut  or  the  mutton 
comes  up  raw.  But  we  are  not  altogether  brutal  and  unkind, 
and  a  few  folks  like  us.  Our  poetry  is  not  as  good  as  Alfred 
Tennyson's,  but  we  can  turn  a  couplet  for  Miss  Fanny's  album  ; 
our  jokes  are  not  always  first-rate,  but  Mary  and  her  mother 
smile  very  kindly  when  papa  tells  his  story  or  makes  his  pun. 
We  have  many  weaknesses,  but  we  are  not  ruffians  of  crime. 
No  more  was  my  friend  Lovel.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  as 
harmless  and  kindly  a  fellow  as  ever  lived  when  I  first  knew 
him.  At  present,  with  his  changed  position,  he  is,  perhaps, 
i'2kt\iev  Jine  (and  certainly  I  am  not  asked  to  his  best  dinner 
parties  as  I  used  to  be,  where  you  hardly  see  a  commoner — 
but  stay  !  I  am  advancing  matters).  At  the  time  when  this 
story  begins,  I  say,  Lovel  had  his  faults — which  of  us  has  not  ? 
He  had  buried  his  wife,  having  notoriously  been  henpecked  by 
her.  How  many  men  and  brethren  are  like  him  !  He  had  a 
good  fortune — I  wish  I  had  as  much — though  I  dare  say  many 
people  are  ten  times  as  rich.  He  w^as  a  good-looking  fellow 
enough;  though  that  depends,  ladies,  upon  whether  you  like  a 
fair  man  or  a  dark  one.  He  had  a  country  house,  but  it  was 
only  at  Putney.  In  fact,  he  was  in  business  in  the  city,  and 
being  a  hospitable  man,  and  having  three  or  four  spare  bed- 
rooms, some  of  his  friends  were  alwa3^s  welcome  at  Shrublands, 
especially  after  Mrs.  Lovel's  death,  who  liked  me  pretty  well 
at  the  period  of  her  early  marriage  with  my  friend,  but  got  to 
dislike  me  at  last  and  show  me  the  cold  shoulder.  That  is  a 
joint  I  never  could  like  (though  I  have  known  fellows,  who 
persist  in  dining  off  it  year  after  year,  who  cling  hold  of  it,  and 
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refuse  to  be  separated  from  it).  I  say,  when  Lovel's  wife  began 
to  show  me  that  she  was  tired  of  my  company,  I  made  myself 
scarce  ;  used  to  pretend  to  be  engaged  when  Fred  faintly  asked 
me  to  Shrublands  ;  to  accept  his  meek  apologies,  proposals  to 
dine  e?igargon  Sit  Greenwich,  the  club,  and  so  forth  ;  and  never 
visit  upon  him  my  wrath  at  his  wife's  indifference — for,  after 
all,  he  had  been  my  friend  at  many  a  pinch  ;  he  never  stinted 
at  Harts'  or  Lovegrove's,  and  always  made  a  point  of 
having  the  wine  I  liked,  never  mind  what  the  price  was.  As 
for  his  wife,  there  was,  assuredly,  no  love  lost  between  us — I 
thought  her  a  lean,  scraggy,  lackadaisical,  egotistical,  conse- 
quential, insipid  creature  ;  and  as  for  his  mother-in-law,  who 
stayed  at  Fred's  as  long  and  as  often  as  her  daughter  would 
endure  her,  has  anyone  who  ever  knew  that  notorious  old  Lady 
Baker  at  Bath,  at  Cheltenham,  at  Brighton — wherever  trumps 
and  frumps  were  found  together ;  wherever  scandal  was 
cackled  ;  wherever  fly-blown  reputations  were  assembled,  and 
dowagers  wuth  damaged  titles  trod  over  each  other  for  the  pas 
— who,  I  say,  ever  had  a  good  word  for  that  old  woman? 
What  party  was  not  bored  where  she  appeared  ?  What  trades- 
man was  not  done  with  whom  she  dealt  ?  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  I  was  about  to  narrate  a  story  with  a  good  mother-in-law 
for  a  character  ;  but  then,  you  know,  my  dear  madam,  all  good 
women  in  novels  are  insipid.  This  woman  certainly  was  not. 
She  was  not  only  not  insipid,  but  exceedingly  bad-tasted. 
She  had  a  foul,  loud  tongue,  a  stupid  head,  a  bad  temper, 
an  immense  pride  and  arrogance,  an  extravagant  son,  and 
very  little  money.  Can  I  say  much  more  of  a  woman  than 
this  ?  Aha  !  my  good  Lady  Baker  !  I  was  a  mauvais  sujet, 
was  I  ?  I  was  leading  Fred  into  smoking,  drinking,  and  low 
bachelor  habits,  was  I  ?  I,  his  old  friend,  who  have  borrowed 
money  from  him  any  time  these  twenty  years,  was  not  fit 
company  for  you  and  your  precious  daughter  ?  Indeed  !  1 
paid  the  money  I  borrowed  from  him  like  a  man  ;  but  did 
you  ever  pay  him,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  When  Mrs.  Lovel 
was  in  the  first  column  of  The  Times,  then  Fred  and  I  used 
to  go  off  to  Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  as  I  said  ;  then  his 
kind  old  heart  was  allowed  to  feel  for  his  friend  ;  then  we 
could  have  the  other  bottle  of  claret  without  the  appearance 
of  Bedford  and  the  coffee,  which  in  Mrs.  L.'s  time  used  to  be 
sent  in  to  us  before  we  could  ring  for  a  second  bottle,  although 
she  and  Lady  Baker  had  had  three  glasses  each  out  of  the 
first.  Three  full  glasses  each,  I  give  you  my  word  !  No, 
raadam,  it  was  your  turn  to  bully  me  once — now  it  is  mine 
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and  I  use  it.  No,  you  old  catamaran,  though  you  pretend 
you  never  read  novels,  some  of  your  confounded  good-natured 
friends  will  let  you  know  of  this  one.  Here  you  are,  do  you 
hear  ?  Here  you  shall  be  shown  up.  And  so  I  intend  to 
show  up  other  women  and  other  men  who  have  offended  me. 
Is  one  to  be  subject  to  slights  and  scorn,  and  not  have  re- 
venge ?  Kindnesses  are  easily  forgotten  ;  but  injuries  ! — 
what  worthy  man  does  not  keep  those  in  mind  ? 

Before  entering  upon  the  present  narrative,  may  I  take 
leave  to  inform  a  candid  public  that,  though  it  is  all  true,  there 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it ;  that  though  Lovel  is  alive  and 
prosperous,  and  you  very  likely  have  met  him,  yet  I  defy  you 
to  point  him  out ;  that  his  wife  (for  he  is  Lovel  the  widower 
no  more)  is  not  the  lady  you  imagine  her  to  be  when  you  say 
(as  you  will  persist  in  doing),  *  Oh,  that  character  is  intended 
for  Mrs.  Thingamy,  or  was  notoriously  drawn  from  Lady  So- 
and-so.'  No.  You  are  utterly  mistaken.  Why,  even  the  ad- 
vertising puffers  have  almost  given  up  that  stale  stratagem  of 
announcing  *  Revelations  from  High  Life. — The  beau  monde 
will  be  startled  at  recognizing  the  portraits  of  some  of  its 
brilliant  leaders  in  Miss  Wiggins' forthcoming  romande  societe.* 
Or,  *  We  suspect  a  certain  ducal  house  will  be  puzzled  to  guess 
how  the  pitiless  author  of  "  May  Fair  Mysteries"  has  become 
acquainted  with  (and  exposed  with  a  fearless  hand)  certain 
family  secrets  which  were  thought  only  to  be  known  to  a  few. 
of  the  very  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy.'  No,  I  say  ; 
these  silly  baits  to  catch  an  unsuspecting  public  shall  not  be 
our  arts.  If  you  choose  to  occupy  yourself  with  trying  to 
ascertain  if  a  certain  cap  fits  one  among  ever  so  many  thou- 
sand heads,  you  may  possibly  pop  it  on  the  right  one  :  but  the 
capmaker  will  perish  before  he  tells  you  ;  unless,  of  course, 
he  has  some  private  pique  to  avenge,  or  malice  to  wreak,  upon 
some  individual  who  can't  by  any  possibility  hit  again  ; — then, 
indeed,  he  will  come  boldly  forward  and  seize  upon  his  victim 
(a  bishop,  say,  or  a  woman  without  coarse,  quarrelsome  male 
relatives,  will  be  best),  and  clap  on  him,  or  her,  such  a  cap, 
with  such  ears,  and  that  all  the  world  shall  laugh  at  the  poor 
wretch,  shuddering  and  blushing  beet-root  red,  and  whimper- 
ing deserved  tears  of  rage  and  vexation,  at  being  made  the 
common  butt  of  society.  Besides,  I  dine  at  Lovel's  still ;  his 
company  and  cuisine  are  among  the  best  in  London.  If  they 
suspected  I  was  taking  them  off  he  and  his  wife  would  leave 
off  inviting  me.  Would  any  man  of  a  generous  disposition 
lose  such  a  valued  friend  for  a  joke,  or  be  so  foolish  as  to 
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show  him  up  in  a  story  ?  All  persons  with  a  decent  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  world  will  at  once  banish  the  tliought,  as  not 
merely  base,  but  absurd.  I  am  invited  to  his  house  one  day 
next  week  :  vous  concevez  I  can't  mention  the  very  day,  for 
then  he  would  find  me  out — and  of  course  there  would  be  no 
more  cards  for  his  old  friend.  He  would  not  like  appearing, 
as  it  must  be  owned  he  does  in  this  memoir,  as  a  man  of  not 
very  strong  mind.  He  believes  himself  to  be  a  most  deter- 
mined, resolute  person.  He  is  quick  in  speech,  wears  a  fierce 
beard,  speaks  with  asperity  to  his  servants  (who  liken  him  to 
a — to  that  before-named  sable  or  ermine  contrivance  in  which 
ladies  insert  their  hands  in  winter),  and  takes  his  wife  to  task  so 
smartly  that  I  believe  she  believes  he  believes  he  is  the  master 
of  the  house.  *  Elizabeth,  my  love,  he  must  mean  A,  or  B,  or 
D,'  I  fancy  I  hear  Lovel  say  ;  and  she  says,  *  Yes  ;  oh  !  it  is 
certainly  D — his  very  image  !  *  *  D  to  a  T,'  says  Lovel  (who 
is  a  neat  wit).  She  may  know  that  I  mean  to  depict  her  hus- 
band in  the  above  unpretending  lines  :  but  she  will  never  let 
me  know  of  her  knowledge  except  by  a  little  extra  courtesy  ; 
except  (may  I  make  this  pleasing  exception  ?  )  by  a  few  more 
invitations  ;  except  by  a  look  of  those  unfathomable  eyes 
(gracious  goodness  !  to  think  she  wore  spectacles  ever  so  long, 
and  put  a  lid  over  them,  as  it  were  !),  into  which,  when  you 
gaze  sometimes,  you  may  gaze  so  deep,  and  deep,  and  deep, 
that  I  defy  you  to  plumb  halfway  down  into  their  mystery. 
When  1  was  a  young  man  I  had  lodgings  in  Beak  Street, 
Regent  Street  (I  no  more  have  lived  in  Beak  Street  than  in 
Belgrave  Square  ;  but  I  choose  to  say  so,  and  no  gentleman 
will  be  so  rude  as  to  contradict  another) — I  had  lodgings,  I  say, 
in  Beak  Street,  Regent  Street.  Mrs.  Prior  was  the  landlady's 
name.  She  had  seen  better  days — landladies  frequently  have. 
Her  husband — he  could  not  be  called  the  landlord,  for  Mrs.  P. 
was  manager  of  the  place — had  been  in  happier  times  captain 
or  lieutenant  in  the  militia  ;  then  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  of  no 
profession  ;  then  of  Norwich  Castle,  a  prisoner  for  debt  ;  then 
of  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  law  writer  ;  then  of  the 
Bom-Retiro  Ca9adores,  in  the  service  of  H.  M.  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  lieutenant  and  paymaster  ;  then  of  Melina  Place, 
St.  George's  Fields,  etc. — I  forbear  to  give  the  particulars  of 
an  existence  which  a  legal  biographer  has  traced  step  by  step, 
and  which  has  more  than  once  been  the  subject  of  judicial  in- 
vestigation by  certain  commissioners  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Well,  Prior,  at  this  time,  swimming  out  of  a  hundred  ship- 
wrecks, had  clambered  on  to  a  lighter,  as  it  were,  and  waa 
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clerk  to  a  coal  mercliant,  by  the  riverside.  *  You  conceive, 
sir,'  he  would  say,  *  my  employment  is  only  temporary — the 
fortune  of  war,  the  fortune  of  war  !  '  He  smattered  words 
in  not  a  few  foreign  languages.  His  person  was  profusely 
scented  with  tobacco.  Bearded  individuals,  padding  the 
muddy  hoof  in  tlie  neighboring  Regent  Street,  would  call 
sometimes  of  an  evening,  and  ask  for  *  the  captain.'  He  was 
known  at  many  neighboring  billiard  tables,  and,  I  imagine,  not 
respected.  You  will  not  see  enough  of  Captain  Prior  to  be 
very  weary  of  him  and  his  coarse  swagger,  to  be  disgusted 
by  his  repeated  requests  for  small  money  loans,  or  to  deplore 
his  loss,  which  you  will  please  to  suppose  has  happened  before 
the  curtain  of  our  present  drama  draws  up.  I  think  two  peo- 
ple in  the  world  were  sorry  for  him  :  his  wife,  who  still  loved 
the  memory  of  the  handsome  young  man  who  had  wooed  and 
won  her  ;  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  whom  for  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life,  and  up  to  his  fatal  illness,  he  every  even- 
ing conducted  to  what  he  called  her  *  academy.'  You  are 
right.  Elizabeth  is  the  principal  character  in  this  story. 
When  I  knew  her,  a  thin,  freckled  girl  of  fifteen,  wnth  a  lean 
frock,  and  hair  of  a  reddish  hue,  she  used  to  borrow  my  books, 
and  play  on  the  First  Floor's  piano,  when  he  was  from  home 
— Slumley  his  name  was.  He  was  editor  of  the  JSwelly  a 
newspaper  then  published,  author  of  a  great  number  of  pop- 
ular songs,  a  friend  of  several  music-selling  houses  :  and  it 
was  by  Mr.  Slumley's  interest  that  Elizabeth  was  received  as 
a  pupil  at  what  the  family  called  *the  academy.' 

Captain  Prior  then  used  to  conduct  his  girl  to  the  academy, 
but  she  often  had  to  conduct  him  home  again.  Having  to 
wait  about  the  premises  for  two  or  three  or  five  hours  some- 
times, while  Elizabeth  was  doing  her  lessons,  he  would  natu- 
rally desire  to  shelter  himself  from  the  cold  at  some  neighbor- 
ing house  of  entertainment.  Every  Friday  a  prize  of  a  golden 
medal,  nay,  I  believe  sometimes  of  twenty-five  silver  medals, 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Bellenden  and  other  young  ladies  for 
their  good  conduct  and  assiduity  at  this  academy.  Miss  Bel- 
lenden gave  her  gold  medal  to  her  mother,  only  keeping  five 
shillings  for  herself,  with  which  the  poor  child  bought  gloves, 
shoes,  and  her  humble  articles  of  millinery. 

Once  or  twice  the  captain  succeeded  in  intercepting  that 
piece  of  gold,  and  I  dare  say  treated  some  of  his  whiskered 
friends,  the  clinking  trampers  of  the  Quadrant  pavement.  He 
was  a  free-handed  fellow  when  he  had  anybody's  money  in  his 
pocket.     It  was  owing  to  differences  regarding  the  settlement 
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of  accounts  that  he  quarreled  with  tlie  coal  merchant,  liis  very 
last  employer.  Bessy,  after  yielding  once  or  twice  to  his  im- 
portunity, and  trying  to  believe  his  solemn  promises  of  repay- 
ment, had  strength  of  mind  to  refuse  her  father  the  pound 
which  he  would  have  taken.  Her  five  shillings — her  poor  little 
slender  pocket  money,  the  representative  of  her  charities  and 
kindnesses  to  the  little  brothers  and  sisters  ;  of  her  little  toilet 
ornaments,  nay,  necessities  ;  of  those  well -mended  gloves,  of 
those  oft-darned  stockings,  of  those  poor  boots,  which  had  to 
walk  many  a  weary  mile  after  midnight  ;  of  those  little  knick- 
knacks,  in  the  shape  of  brooch  or  bracelet,  with  which  the  poor 
child  adorned  her  homely  robe  or  sleeve — her  poor  five  shil- 
lings, out  of  which  Mary  sometimes  found  a  pair  of  shoes,  or 
Tommy  a  flannel  jacket,  and  little  Bill  a  coach  and  horse — this 
wretched  sum,  this  mite,  which  Bessy  administered  among  so 
many  poor — I  very  much  fear  her  father  sometimes  confiscated. 
I  charged  the  child  with  the  fact,  and  she  could  not  deny  me. 
I  vowed  a  tremendous  vow  that  if  ever  I  heard  of  her  giving 
Prior  money  again  I  would  quit  the  lodgings,  and  never  give 
those  children  lollipop  nor  pegtop  nor  sixpence  ;  nor  the  pun- 
gent marmalade,  nor  the  biting  gingerbread  nut,  nor  the 
theater  characters,  nor  the  paint  box  to  illuminate  the  same  ; 
nor  the  discarded  clothes,  which  became  smaller  clothes  upon 
the  persons  of  little  Tommy  and  little  Bill,  for  whom  Mrs.  Prior 
and  Bessy  and  the  little  maid  cut,  clipped,  altered,  ironed, 
darned,  mangled,  with  the  greatest  ingenuity.  I  say,  consider- 
ing what  had  passed  between  me  and  the  Priors — considering 
those  money  transactions  and  those  clothes  and  my  kindness 
to  the  children,  it  was  rather  hard  that  my  jam  pots  were 
poached,  and  my  brandy  bottles  leaked.  And  then  to  frighten 
her  brother  with  the  story  of  the  inexorable  creditor— oh, 
Mrs.  Prior  ! — oh,  fie,  Mrs.  P.  ! 

So  Bessy  went  to  her  school  in  a  shabby  shawl,  a  faded 
bonnet,  and  a  poor  little  lean  dress  flounced  with  the  mud  and 
dust  of  all  weathers,  whereas  there  were  some  other  young 
ladies,  fellow-pupils  of  her,  who  laid  out  their  gold  medals  to 
much  greater  advantage.  Miss  Delamere,  with  her  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  (calling  them  ^silver  medals '  was  only  my  wit, 
you  see),  had  twenty  new  bonnets,  silk  and  satin  dresses  for 
all  seasons,  feathers  in  abundance,  swan's-down  muffs  and 
tippets,  lovely  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  trinkets,  and  many  and 
many  a  half-crown  mold  of  jelly,  bottle  of  sherry,  blanket,  or 
what  not  for  a  poor  fellow-pupil  in  distress  ;  and  as  for  Miss 
Montanville,  who  had  exactly  the  same  sal — well,  who  had  a 
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scholarship  of  exactly  the  same  value,  viz.,  about  fifty  pounds 
yearly — she  kept  an  elegant  little  cottage  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
a  brougham  with  a  horse  all  over  brass  harness,  and  a  groom 
with  a  prodigious  gold  lace  hat  band,  who  was  treated  with 
frightful  contumely  at  the  neighboring  cab  stand  ;  an  aunt  or 
a  motlier,  I  don't  know  which  (I  hope  it  was  only  an  aunt), 
always  comfortably  dressed,  and  who  looked  after  Montanville  ; 
and  she  herself  had  bracelets,  brooches,  and  velvet  pelisses  of 
the  very  richest  description.  But  then  Miss  Montanville  was 
a  good  economist.  She  was  never  known  to  help  a  poor  friend 
in  distress,  or  give  a  fainting  brother  and  sister  a  crust  or  a 
glass  of  wine.  She  allowed  ten  shillings  a  week  to  her  father, 
whose  name  was  Boskinson,  said  to  be  a  clerk  to  a  chapel  in 
Paddington  ;  but  she  would  never  see  him — no,  not  when  he 
was  in  hospital,  where  he  was  so  ill ;  and  though  she  certainly 
lent  Miss  Wilder  thirteen  pounds,  she  had  Wilder  arrested 
upon  her  promissory  note  for  twenty-four,  and  sold  up  every 
stick  of  Wilder's  furniture,  so  that  the  whole  academy  cried 
shame  I  Well,  an  accident  occurred  to  Miss  Montanville,  for 
which  those  may  be  sorry  who  choose.  On  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  something,  when 
the  conductors  of  the  academy  were  giving  their  grand  annual 
Christmas  pant — I  should  say  examination  of  the  academy 
pupils  before  their  numerous  friends — Montanville,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  not  in  her  brougham  this  time,  but  in  an 
aerial  chariot  of  splendor  drawn  by  doves,  fell  off  a  rainbow, 
and  through  the  roof  of  the  Revolving  Shrine  of  the  Amaran- 
thine Queen,  thereby  very  nearly  damaging  Bellenden,  who 
was  occupying  the  shrine,  attired  in  a  light  blue  spangled 
dress,  waving  a  wand,  and  uttering  some  idiotic  verses  com- 
posed for  her  by  the  professor  of  literature  attached  to  the 
academy.  As  for  Montanville,  let  her  go  shrieking  down  that 
trapdoor,  break  her  leg,  be  taken  home,  and  never  more  be 
character  of  ours.  She  never  could  speak.  Her  voice  was  as 
hoarse  as  a  fishwoman's.  Can  that  immense  stout  old  box- 
keeper  at  the Theater,  who  limps  up  to  ladies  on  the  first 

tier,  and  offers  that  horrible  footstool,  which  everybody  stum- 
bles over,  and  makes  a  clumsy  courtesy,  and  looks  so  knowing 
and  hard,  as  if  she  recognized  an  acquaintance  in  the  splendid 
lady  who  enters  the  box — can  that  old  female  be  the  once 
brilliant  Emily  Montanville  ?  I  am  told  there  are  no  lady 
boxkeepers  in  tiie  English  theaters.  This,  I  submit,  is  a  proof 
of  my  consummate  care  and  artifice  in  rescuing  from  a  prurient 
curiosity  the  individual  personages  from  whom  the  character 
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of  the  present  story  are  taken.  Montanville  is  not  a  box- 
opener.  She  mayy  under  anotlier  name,  keep  a  trinket  shop 
in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  for  what  you  know  ;  but  this  secret 
no  torture  shall  induce  me  to  divulge.  Life  has  its  rises  and 
its  downfalls,  and  you  have  had  yours,  you  hobbling  old  crea- 
ture. Montanville,  indeed  !  Go  thy  ways  !  Here  is  a  shil- 
ling for  thee.  (Thank  you,  sir.)  Take  away  that  confounded 
footstool,  and  never  let  us  see  thee  more  ! 

Now  the  fairy  Amarantha  was  like  a  certain  dear  young 
lady  of  whom  we  have  read  in  early  youth.  Up  to  twelve 
o'clock,  attired  in  sparkling  raiment,  she  leads  the  dance  with 
the  prince  (Gradini,  known  as  Grady  in  his  days  of  banish- 
ment at  the  T.  R.,  Dublin).  At  supper,  she  takes  her  place  by 
the  prince's  royal  father  (who  is  alive  now,  and  still  reigns 
occasionally,  so  that  we  will  not  mention  his  revered  name). 
She  makes  believe  to  drink  from  the  gilded  pasteboard,  and  to 
eat  of  the  mighty  pudding.  She  smiles  as  the  good  old  irascible 
monarch  knocks  the  prime  minister  and  the  cooks  about ;  she 
blazes  in  splendor  ;  she  beams  with  a  thousand  jewels,  in  com- 
parison with  which  the  Koh-i-noor  is  a  wretched  lusterless 
little  pebble  ;  she  disappears  in  a  chariot,  such  as  a  Lord 
Mayor  never  rode  in — and  at  midnight  who  is  that  young 
woman  tripping  homeward  through  the  wet  streets  in  a  bat- 
tered bonnet,  a  cotton  shawl,  and  a  lean  frock  fringed  with 
the  dreary  winter  flounces  ? 

Our  Cinderella  is  up  early  in  the  morning  ;  she  does  no 
little  portion  of  the  housework  ;  she  dresses  her  sisters  and 
brothers  ;  she  prepares  papa's  breakfast.  On  days  when  she 
has  not  to  go  to  morning  lessons  at  her  academy  she  helps 
with  the  dinner.  Heaven  help  us  !  She  has  often  brought 
mine  when  I  have  dined  at  home,  and  owns  to  having  made 
that  famous  mutton  broth  when  I  had  a  cold.  Foreigners 
come  to  the  house — professional  gentlemen — to  see  Slumley 
on  the  first  floor  ;  exiled  captains  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  com- 
panions of  the  warrior  her  father.  It  is  surprising  how  she  has 
learned theiraccents,  and  has  picked  up  French,  and  Italian  too. 
And  she  plaj^ed  the  piano  in  Mr.  Slumley's  room  sometimes, 
as  I  have  said  ;  but  refrained  from  that  presently,  and  from 
visiting  him  altogether.  I  suspect  he  was  not  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple. His  paper  used  to  make  direful  attacks  upon  individual 
reputations  ;  and  you  would  find  theater  and  opera  people  most 
curiously  praised  and  assaulted  in  the  Sioell.  I  recollect  meet- 
ing him  several  years  after,  in  the  lobby  of  the  opera,  in  a 
Very  noisy  frame  of  mind,  when  he  heard  a  certain  lady's  car* 
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riage  called,  and  cried  out  with  exceeding  strong  language, 
which  need  not  be  accurately  reported,  *  Look  at  that  woman  ! 
Confound  her !  I  made  her,  sir  !  Got  lier  an  engagement 
when  the  family  was  starving,  sir  ?  Did  you  see  her,  sir? 
She  wouldn't  even  look  at  me  ! '  Nor  indeed  was  Mr.  S.  at 
that  moment  a  very  agreeable  object  to  behold. 

Then  I  remembered  that  there  had  been  some  quarrel  with 
this  man  when  we  lodged  in  Beak  Street  together.  If  diffi- 
culty there  was,  it  was  solved  amhulando.  He  quitted  the 
lodgings,  leaving  an  excellent  and  costly  piano  as  security  for 
a  heavy  bill  which  he  owed  to  Mrs.  Prior,  and  the  instrument 
was  presently  fetched  away  by  tlie  music  sellers,  its  owners. 
But  regarding  Mr.  S.'s  valuable  biography,  let  us  speak  very 
gently.  You  see  it  is  *  an  insult  to  literature'  to  say  that  there 
are  disreputableanddishonest  persons  who  write  in  newspapers. 

Nothing,  dear  friend,  escapes  your  penetration  :  if  a  joke  is 
made  in  your  company,  j^ou  are  down  upon  it  instanter,  and 
your  smile  rewards  the  wag  who  amuses  you  ;  so  you  knew  at 
once,  while  I  was  talking  of  Elizabeth  and  her  academy,  that 
a  theater  was  meant,  where  the  poor  child  danced  for  a  guinea 
or  five-and-twenty  shillings  per  week.  Nay,  she  must  have  had 
not  a  little  skill  and  merit  to  advance  to  the  quarter  of  a  hun- 
dred ;  for  she  was  not  pretty  at  this  time,  only  a  rough,  tawny- 
haired  filly  of  a  girl,  with  great  eyes.  Dolphin,  the  manager, 
did  not  think  much  of  her,  and  she  passed  before  him  in  his 
regiment  of  sea  nymphs,  or  bayaderes,  or  fairies,  or  mazurka 
maidens  (with  their  fluttering  lances  and  little  scarlet  slyboots  !) 
scarcely  more  noticed  than  Private  Jones  standing  under  arms 
in  his  company  when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal 
gallops  by.  There  were  no  dramatic  triumphs  for  Miss  Bellen- 
den  :  no  bouquets  were  flung  at  her  feet  ;  no  cunning  Mephis- 
topheles — the  emissary  of  some  philandering  Faustus  outside — 
corrupted  her  duenna,  or  brought  her  caskets  of  diamonds. 
Had  there  been  any  such  admirer  for  Bellenden,  Dolphin 
would  not  only  not  have  been  shocked,  but  he  would  very  likely 
have  raised  her  salary.  As  it  was,  though  himself,  I  fear,  a 
person  of  loose  morals,  he  respected  better  things.  '  That 
Bellenden's  a  good  honest  gurl,'  he  said  to  the  present  writer  : 
*  works  hard  ;  gives  her  money  to  her  family  ;  father  a  shy  old 
cove.  Very  good  family  I  hear  they  are  ! '  and  he  passes  on  to 
some  other  of  the  innumerable  subjects  which  engage  a  manager. 

Now  why  should  a  poor  lodging  house  keeper  make  such  a 
mighty  secret  of  having  a  daughter  earning  an  honest  guinea 
by  dancing  at  a  theater  ?     Why  persist  in  calling  the  theater 
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an  academy  ?  Wliy  did  Mrs.  Prior  speak  of  it  as  such  to  me 
who  knew  what  the  truth  was,  and  to  whom  Elizabeth  herself 
made  no  mystery  of  lier  calling  ? 

There  are  actions  and  events  in  its  life  over  which  decent 
Poverty  often  chooses  to  cast  a  veil  that  is  not  unbecoming 
wear.  We  can  all,  if  we  are  minded,  peer  through  this  poor 
flimsy  screen  ;  often  there  is  no  shame  behind  it — only  empty 
platters,  poor  scraps,  and  other  threadbare  evidence  of  want 
and  cold.  And  who  is  called  on  to  show  his  rags  to  the  public, 
and  cry  out  his  hunger  in  the  street  ?  At  this  time  (her  charac- 
ter has  developed  itself  not  so  amiably  since)  Mrs.  Prior  was 
outwardly  respectable  ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  my  groceries 
were  consumed  with  remarkable  rapidity ;  my  wine  and  brandy 
bottles  were  all  leaky,  until  they  were  excluded  from  air  under 
a  patent  lock  ;  my  Morel's  raspberry  jam,  of  which  I  was  pas- 
sionately fond,  if  exposed  on  the  table  for  a  few  hours  was 
always  eaten  by  the  cat,  or  that  wonderful  little  wretch  of  a 
maid-of-all-work,  so  active,  yet  so  patient,  so  kind,  so  dirty,  so 
obliging.  Was  it  the  maid  who  took  those  groceries  ?  I  have 
seen  the  ^Q(2:lz2i.  Ladra,'  and  know  that  poor  little  maids  are 
sometimes  wrongfully  accused  ;  and  besides,  in  my  particular 
case,  I  own  I  don't  care  who  the  culprit  was.  At  the  year's 
end  a  single  man  is  not  much  poorer  for  this  house  tax  which 
he  pays.  One  Sunday  evening,  being  confined  with  a  cold, 
and  partaking  of  that  mutton  broth  which  Elizabeth  made  so 
well,  and  which  she  brought  me,  I  entreated  her  to  bring  from 
the  cupboard,  of  which  I  gave  her  the  key,  a  certain  brandy 
bottle.  She  saw  my  face  when  I  looked  at  her  ;  there  was  no 
mistaking  its  agony.  There  was  scarce  any  brandy  left ;  it  had 
all  leaked  away  ;  and  it  was  Sunday,  and  no  good  brandy  was 
to  be  bought  that  evening. 

Elizabeth,  I  say,  saw  my  grief.  She  put  down  the  bottle, 
and  she  cried  ;  she  tried  to  prevent  herself  from  doing  so  at 
first,  but  she  fairly  burst  into  tears. 

*  My  dear — dear  child,'  says  I,  seizing  her  hand,  *you  don't 
suppose  I  fancy  you ' 

*  No — no  ! '  she  says,  drawing  the  large  hand  over  her  eyes, 
*  no — no  !  but  I  saw  it  when  you  and  Mr.  Warrington  last  'ad 
some.     Oh  !  do  have  a  patting  lock  !  ' 

*  A  patent  lock,  my  dear  ! '  I  remarked.  *  How  odd  that 
you,  who  have  learned  to  pronounce  Italian  and  French  words 
so  well,  should  make  such  strange  slips  in  English  !  Your 
mother  speaks  well  enough.' 

*  She  was  born  a  lady.     She  was  not  sent  to  be  a  milliner's 
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girl,  as  I  was,  and  then  among  those  noisy  girls  at  that — oh  ! 
that  place  !  cries  Bessy  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  clenching  her 
hand. 

Here  the  bells  of  St.  Beak's  began  to  ring  quite  cheerily  for 
evening  service.  I  heard  '  Elizabeth  ! '  cried  out  from  the 
lower  regions  by  Mrs.  Prior's  cracked  voice.  And  the  maiden 
went  her  way  to  church,  which  she  and  her  mother  never 
missed  of  a  Sunday  ;  and  I  dare  say  I  slept  just  as  well  without 
the  brandy  and  water. 

Slumley  being  gone,  Mrs.  Prior  came  to  me  rather  wistfully 
one  day,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would  object  to 
Mme.  Bentivoglio,  the  opera  singer,  having  the  first  floor. 
This  was  too  much,  indeed  !  How  was  my  work  to  go  on  with 
that  woman  practicing  all  day  and  roaring  underneath  me  ? 
But,  after  sending  away  so  good  a  customer,  I  could  not  refuse 
to  lend  the  Priors  a  little  more  money  ;  and  Prior  insisted  upon 
treating  me  to  a  new  stamp,  and  making  out  a  new  and  hand- 
some bill  for  an  amount  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  last  ;  which 
he  had  no  doubt  under  heaven,  and  which  he  pledged  his 
honor  as  an  ofticer  and  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  meet.  Let 
me  see:  That  was  how  many  years  ago  ?  Thirteen,  fourteen, 
twenty  ?  Never  mind.  My  fair  Elizabeth,  I  think  if  you  saw 
your  poor  old  father's  signature  noiv  you  would  pay  it.  I 
came  upon  it  lately  in  an  old  box  I  haven't  opened  these  fifteen 
years,  along  with  some  letters  written — never  mind  b}'^  whom — 
and  an  old  glove  that  I  used  to  set  an  absurd  value  by;  and 
that  emerald-green  tabinet  waistcoat  which  kind  old  Mrs. 
Macmanus  gave  me,  and  which  I  wore  at  the  L — d  L — t — nt's 
ball,  Ph-n-x  Park,  Dublin,  once,  when  I  danced  with  her  there! 
Lord!  Lord!  It  would  no  more  meet  round  my  waist  now 
than  round  Daniel  Lambert's.     How  we  outgrow  things! 

But  as  I  never  presented  this  united  bill  of  £43  odd  (the 
first  portion  of  £23,  etc.,  was  advanced  by  me  in  order  to  pay 
an  execution  out  of  the  house) — as  I  never  expected  to  have  it 
paid  any  more  than  I  did  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London — I  say 
it  was  a  little  hard  that  Mrs.  Prior  should  write  off  to  her 
brother  (she  writes  a  capital  letter)  blessing  Providence  that 
had  given  him  a  noble  income,  promising  him  the  benefit  of 
her  prayers,  in  order  that  lie  should  long  live  to  enjoy  his  large 
salary,  and  informing  him  that  an  obdurate  creditor,  who  shall 
be  nameless  (meaning  me),  who  had  Captain  Prior  in  his  power 
(as  if,  being  in  possession  of  that  dingy  scrawl,  I  should  have 
known  what  to  do  with  it),  who  held  Mr.  Prior's  acceptance 
for  £43  145.  46?.,  due  on  the  3d  July  (my  bill),  would  infalli- 
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blj  bring  their  family  to  ruin  unless  a  part  of  the  money  was 
paid  up.  When  I  went  up  to  my  old  college,  and  called  on 
Sargent,  at  Boniface  Lodge,  he  treated  me  as  civilly  as  if  I 
had  been  an  undergraduate  ;  scarcely  spoke  to  me  in  hall,  where, 
of  course,  I  dined  at  the  Fellows'  table  ;  and  only  asked  me  to 
one  of  Mrs.  Sargent's  confounded  tea  parties  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  stay.  Now  it  was  by  this  man's  entreaty  that  I 
went  to  lodge  at  Prior's  ;  he  talked  to  me  after  dinner  one  day, 
he  hummed,  he  ha'd,  he  blushed,  he  prated  in  his  pompous 
way  about  an  unfortunate  sister  in  London — fatal  early  mar- 
riage— husband  Captain  Prior,  Knight  of  the  Swan  with  Two 
Necks  of  Portugal,  most  distinguished  officer,  but  imprudent 
speculator — advantageous  lodgings  in  the  center  of  London, 
quiet,  thougli  near  the  clubs — if  I  was  ill  (I  am  a  confirmed 
invalid)  Mrs.  Prior,  his  sister,  would  nurse  me  like  a  mother. 
So,  in  ii  word,  I  went  to  Prior's  ;  I  took  the  rooms  ;  I  was 
attracted  by  some  children  :  Amelia  Jane  (that  little  dirty  maid 
before  mentioned)  dragging  a  go-cart,  containing  a  little  dirty 
pair  ;  another  marching  bj'  them,  carrying  a  fourth  well  nigh  as 
big  as  himself.  These  little  folks,  having  threaded  the  mighty 
flood  of  Regent  Street,  debouched  into  the  quiet  creek  of 
Beak  Street,  just  as  I  happened  to  follow  them.  And  the  door 
at  which  the  small  caravan  halted — the  very  door  I  was  in 
search  of — was  opened  by  Elizabeth,  then  only  just  emerging 
from  childhood,  with  tawny  hair  falling  into  her  solemn  eyes. 

The  aspect  of  these  little  people,  which  would  have  deterred 
many,  happened  to  attract  me.  I  am  a  lonely  man.  I  may 
have  been  ill  treated  by  someone  once,  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  thero.  If  I  had  had  children  of  my  own  I  think  I  should 
have  been  good  to  them.  I  thought  Prior  a  dreadful  vulgar 
wretch,  and  his  wife  a  scheming,  greedy  little  woman.  But 
the  children  amused  me  ;  and  I  took  the  rooms,  liking  to  hear 
overhead  in  the  morning  the  patter  of  their  little  feet.  The 
person  I  mean  has  several ;  husband,  judge  in  the  West  Indies. 
Alloiis  !  now  you  know  how  I  came  to  live  at  Mrs.  Prior's. 

Though  I  am  now  a  steady,  a  confirmed  old  bachelor  (I 
shall  call  myself  Mr.  Batchelor,  if  you  please,  in  this  story  ; 
and  there  is  someone  far — far  away  who  knows  why  I  will 
NEVER  take  another  title),  I  was  a  gay  young  fellow  enough 
once.  I  was  not  above  the  pleasures  of  youth  ;  in  fact,  I 
learned  quadrilles  on  purpose  to  dance  with  her  that  long 
vacation  when  I  went  to  read  with  my  young  friend  Lord 
Viscount  Poldoody  at  Dub — psha  !  Be  still,  thou  foolish 
heart !     Perhaps  I  misspent  my  time  as  an  undergraduate. 
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Perhaps  I  read  too  manj  novels,  occupied  myself  too  much  with 
*  elegant  literature  '  (that  used  to  be  our  phrase),  and  spoke  too 
often  at  the  Union,  wliere  I  had  a  considerable  reputation.  But 
those  fine  words  got  me  no  college  prizes;  I  missed  my  fellow- 
ship ;  was  rather  in  disgrace  with  my  relations  afterward, 
but  had  a  small  independence  of  my  own,  which  I  eked  out  by 
taking  a  few  pupils  for  little-goes  and  the  common  degree. 
At  lengtli,  a  relation  dying,  and  leaving  me  a  further  small 
income,  I  left  the  university,  and  came  to  reside  in  London. 

Now  in  my  third  year  at  college  there  came  to  St.  Boniface 
a  young  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  few  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners of  our  society.  His  popularity  speedily  was  great. 
A  kindly  and  simple  youth,  he  would  have  been  liked,  I  dare 
say,  even  though  he  had  been  no  richer  than  the  rest  of  us  ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  flattery,  worldliness,  mammon-worship, 
are  vices  as  well  known  to  young  as  to  old  boys  ;  and  a  rich 
lad  at  school  or  college  has  his  followers,  tuft-hunters,  led- 
captains,  little  courts,  just  as  much  as  any  elderly  millionaire 
of  Pall  Mall,  who  gazes  round  his  club  to  see  whom  he  shall 
take  home  to  dinner,  while  humble  trencher-men  wait 
anxiously,  thinking,  Ah  !  will  he  take  me  this  time  ?  or  will 
he  ask  that  abominable  sneak  and  toady  Henchman  again  ? 
Well — well  !  this  is  an  old  story  about  parasites  and  flatterers. 
My  dear  good  sir,  I  am  not  for  a  moment  going  to  say  that 
you  ever  were  one  ;  and  I  dare  say  it  was  very  base  and  mean 
of  us  to  like  a  man  chiefly  on  account  of  his  money.  *  I  know ' 
— Fred  Lovel  used  to  say — *I  know  fellows  come  to  my  rooms 
because  I  have  a  large  allowance,  and  plenty  of  my  poor  old 
governor's  wine,  and  give  good  dinners  ;  I  am  not  deceived  ; 
but,  at  least,  it  is  pleasanter  to  come  to  me  and  have  good  din- 
ners and  good  wine  than  to  go  to  Jack  Highson's  dreary  tea 
and  turnout  ;  or  to  Ned  Roper's  abominable  Oxbridge  port.' 
And  so  I  admit  at  once  that  Lovel's  parties  were  more  agree- 
able than  most  men's  in  the  college.  Perhaps  the  goodness 
of  the  fare,  by  pleasing  the  guests,  made  them  more  pleasant. 
A  dinner  in  hall  and  a  pewter  plate  is  all  very  well,  and  I  can 
say  grace  before  it  with  all  my  heart  ;  but  a  dinner  with  fish 
from  London,  game,  and  two  or  three  nice  little  entrees,  is 
better — and  there  was  no  better  cook  in  the  university  than 
ours  at  St.  Boniface,  and,  ah  me  !  there  were  appetites  then, 
and  digestions  which  rendered  the  good  dinner  doubly  good. 

Between  me  and  young  Lovel  a  friendship  sprang  up,  which 
I  trust  even  the  publication  of  this  story  will  not  diminish. 
There  is  a  period  immediately  after  the  taking  of  his  bachelor's 
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degree  when  many  a  university  man  finds  himself  embarrassed. 
The  tradesmen  rather  rudely  press  for  a  settlement  of  their 
accounts.  Those  prints  we  ordered  calidijuventa ;  those  shirt 
studs  and  pins  which  the  jewelers  would  persist  in  thrusting 
into  our  artless  bosoms  ;  those  fine  coats  we  would  insist  on 
having  for  our  books,  as  well  as  ourselves  :  all  these  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  graduate.  And  my  father,  who  was  then  alive, 
refusing  to  meet  these  demands,  under  the — 1  own — just  plea 
that  my  allowance  had  been  ample,  and  that  my  half  sisters 
ought  not  to  be  mulcted  of  their  slender  portions  in  consequence 
of  my  extravagance,  I  should  have  been  subject  to  very  serious 
inconvenience — nay,  possibly,  to  personal  incarceration — had 
not  Lovel,  at  the  risk  of  rustication,  rushed  up  to  London  to  his 
mother  (who  then  had  especial  reasons  for  being  very  gracious 
withherson),obtainedasupply  of  money  from  her,and  brought 
it  to  me  at  Mr.  ShackelPs  horrible  hotel,  where  I  was  lodged. 
He  had  tears  in  his  kind  eyes  ;  he  grasped  my  hand  a  hundred 
and  hundred  times  as  he  flung  the  notes  into  my  lap  ;  and  the 
recording  tutor  (Sargent  was  only  tutor  then),  who  was  going 
to  bring  him  up  before  the  master  for  breach  of  discipline, 
dashed  away  a  drop  from  his  own  lid,  when,  with  a  moving 
eloquence,  I  told  what  had  happened,  and  blotted  out  the  trans- 
action with  some  particular  old  1811  port,  of  which  we  freely 
partook  in  his  private  rooms  that  evening.  By  laborious  in- 
stallments, I  had  the  happiness  to  pay  Lovel  back.  I  took  pupils, 
as  I  said  ;  I  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  ;  I  become  connected 
with  a  literary  periodical,  and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  imposed 
myself  upon  the  public  as  a  good  classical  scholar.  I  was  not 
thought  the  less  learned  when,  my  relative  dying,  I  found  my- 
self in  possession  of  a  small  independency  ;  and  my  *  Transla- 
tions from  the  Greek,'  my  *  Poems  by  Beta,'  and  my  articles  in 
the  paper  of  which  I  was  part  proprietor  for  several  years, 
have  had  their  little  success  in  their  day. 

Indeed  at  Oxbridge,  if  I  did  not  obtain  university  honors, 
at  least  I  showed  literary  tastes.  I  got  the  prize  essay  one  year 
at  Boniface,  and  plead  guilty  to  having  written  essays,  poems, 
and  a  tragedy.  My  college  friends  had  a  joke  at  my  expense 
(a  very  small  joke  serves  to  amuse  those  port-wine-bibbing 
fogies,  and  keeps  them  laughing  for  ever  so  long  a  time) — they 
are  welcome,  I  say,  to  make  merry  at  my  charges — in  respect  of 
a  certain  bargain  which  I  made  on  coming  to  London,  and  in 
which,  had  I  been  Moses  Primrose  purchasing  green  spectacles, 
I  could  scarcely  have  been  more  taken  in.  My  Jenkinson  was 
an  old  college  acquaintance,  whom  I  was   idiot  enough  to 
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imagine  a  respectable  man  ;  the  fellow  had  a  very  smooth 
tongue,  and  sleek,  sanctified  exterior.  He  was  rather  a  popular 
preacher,  and  used  to  cry  a  good  deal  in  the  pulpit.  He,  and 
a  queer  wine  merchant  and  bill  discounter,  Sherrick  by  name, 
had  somehow  got  possession  of  that  neat  little  literary  paper 
the  Museum,  which,  perhaps,  you  remember  ;  and  this  eligible 
literary  property  my  friend  Honeynian,  with  his  wlieedling 
tongue,  induced  me  to  purchase.  I  bear  no  malice  ;  the  fellow 
is  in  India  now,  where  I  trust  he  pays  his  butcher  and  baker. 
He  was  in  dreadful  straits  for  money  when  he  sold  me  the 
Museum.  He  began  crying  when  I  told  him  some  short  time 
afterward  that  he  was  a  swindler,  and  from  behind  his  pocket 
handkerchief  sobbed  a  prayer  that  I  should  one  day  think 
better  of  him ;  whereas  my  remarks  to  the  same  effect  produced 
an  exactly  contrary  impression  upon  his  accomplice,  Sherrick, 
who  burst  out  laughing  in  my  faee,  and  said,  *  The  more  fool 
you.'  Mr.  Sherrick  was  right.  He  was  a  fool,  without  mis- 
take, who  had  any  money  dealings  with  him  ;  and  poor  Honey- 
man  was  right  too  :  I  don't  think  so  badly  of  him  as  I  did.  A 
fellow  so  hardly  pinched  for  money  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  extracting  it  from  such  a  greenhorn.  I  dare  say  I  gave 
myself  airs  as  editor  of  that  confounded  Museum,  and  proposed 
to  educate  the  public  taste,  to  diffuse  morality  and  sound  litera- 
ture throughout  the  nation,  and  to  pocket  a  liberal  salary  in 
return  for  my  services.  I  dare  say  I  printed  my  own  sonnets, 
my  own  tragedy,  my  own  verses  (to  a  Being  who  shall  be  name- 
less, but  whose  conduct  has  caused  a  faithful  heart  to  bleed  not 
a  little).  I  dare  say  I  wrote  satirical  articles,  in  which  I  piqued 
myself  upon  the  fineness  of  my  wit,  and  criticisms,  got  up  for 
the  nonce  out  of  encyclopedias  and  biographical  dictionaries  ; 
BO  that  I  would  be  actually  astounded  at  my  own  knowledge. 
I  dare  say  I  made  a  gaby  of  myself  to  the  world  ;  pray,  my 
good  friend,  hast  thou  never  done  likewise  ?  If  thou  hast  never 
been  a  fool,  be  sure  thou  wilt  never  be  a  wise  man. 

I  think  it  was  my  brilliant  confrere  on  the  first  floor  (he  had 
pecuniary  transactions  with  Sherrick,  and  visited  two  or  three 
of  her  Majesty's  metropolitan  prisons  at  that  gentleman's  suit) 
who  first  showed  me  how  grievously  I  had  been  cheated  in  the 
newspaper  matter.  Slumley  wrote  for  a  paper  printed  at  our 
office.  The  same  boy  often  brought  proofs  to  both  of  us — a 
little  bit  of  a  puny  bright-eyed  chap,  who  looked  scarce  twelve 
years  old  when  he  was  sixteen  ;  who  in  wit  was  a  man  when  in 
stature  he  was  a  child — like  many  other  children  of  the  poor. 

This  little  Dick  Bedford  used  to  sit  many  hours  asieep  on 
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my  landing  place  or  Sluraley's,  wliile  we  were  preparing  our 
invaluable  compositions  within  our  respective  apartments. 
S.  was  a  good-natured  reprobate,  and  gave  the  child  of  his 
meat  and  his  drink.  I  used  to  like  to  help  the  little  man  from 
my  breakfast,  and  see  him  enjoy  the  meal.  As  he  sat,  with  his 
bag  on  his  knees,  his  head  sunk  in  sleep,  his  little  high-Iowa 
scarce  reaching  the  floor,  Dick  made  a  touching  little  picture. 
The  whole  house  was  fond  of  him.  The  tipsy  captain  nodded 
him  a  welcome  as  he  swaggered  downstairs,  stock  and  coat  and 
waistcoat  in  hand,  to  his  worship's  toilet  in  the  back  kitchen. 
The  children  and  Dick  were  good  friends ;  and  Elizabeth 
patronized  him,  and  talked  with  him  now  and  again,  in  her 
grave  way.  You  know  Clancy,  the  composer  ? — know  him 
better, perhaps, under  his  name  of  Friedrich  Donner?  Donner 
used  to  write  music  to  Slumley's  words,  or  i) ice  versa  ;  and 
would  come  now  and  again  to  Beak  Street,  where  he  and  his 
poet  would  try  their  joint  work  at  the  piano.  At  the  sound  of 
that  music  little  Dick's  eyes  used  to  kindle.  *  Oh,  it's  prime  !  ' 
said  the  young  enthusiast.  And  I  will  say  that  good-natured 
miscreant  of  a  Slumley  not  only  gave  the  child  pence,  but 
tickets  for  the  play,  concerts,  and  so  forth.  Dick  had  a  neat 
little  suit  of  clothes  at  home  ;  his  mother  made  him  a  very 
nice  little  waistcoat  out  of  my  undergraduate's  gown,  and  he 
and  she,  a  decent  woman,  when  in  their  best  raiment,  looked 
respectable  enough  for  any  theater  pit  in  England. 

Among  other  places  of  public  amusement  which  he  attended 
Mr.  Dick  frequented  the  academy  where  Miss  Bellenden 
danced,  and  whence  poor  Elizabeth  Prior  issued  forth  after 
midnight  in  her  shabby  frock.  And  once,  the  captain,  Eliza- 
beth's father  and  protector,  being  unable  to  walk  very  accu- 
rately, and  noisy  and  incoherent  in  his  speech,  so  that  the  atten- 
tion of  messieurs  of  the  police  was  directed  toward  him,  Dick 
came  up,  placed  Elizabeth  and  her  father  in  a  cab,  paid  the  fare 
with  his  own  money,  and  brought  the  whole  party  home  in 
triumph,  himself  sitting  on  the  box  of  the  vehicle.  I  chanced 
to  be  coming  home  myself  (from  one  of  Mrs.  Wateringham's 
elegant  tea  soirees,  in  Dorset  Square),  and  readied  my  door 
just  at  the  arrival  of  Dick  and  his  caravan.  *Here,  cabby  !' 
says  Dick,  handing  out  the  fare,  and  looking  with  his  brightest 
eyes.  It  is  pleasanter  to  look  at  that  beaming  little  face  than 
at  the  captain  yonder,  reeling  into  his  house,  supported  by  his 
daughter.  Dick  cried,  Elizabeth  told  me,  when,  a  week  after- 
ward, she  wanted  to  pay  him  back  his  shilling  ;  and  she  said 
he  was  a  strange  child,  that  he  was. 
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I  revert  to  my  friend  Lovel.  I  was  coaching  Lovel  for  his 
degree  (which,  between  ourselves,  I  think  he  never  would  have 
attained)  when  he  suddenly  announced  to  me  from  Weymouth, 
where  he  was  passing  the  vacation,  his  intention  to  quit  the 
university,  and  to  travel  abroad.  *  Events  have  happened,  dear 
friend,'  he  wrote,  *  which  will  make  my  mother's  home  miser- 
able to  me  (I  little  knew  when  I  went  to  town  about  your 
business  what  caused  her  wonderful  complaisance  to  me). 
She  would  have  broken  my  heart,  Charles '  (my  Cliristian 
name  is  Charles),  *  but  its  wounds  have  found  a  consoler  I ' 

Now,  in  this  little  chapter,  there  are  some  little  mysteries 
propounded,  upon  which,  were  I  not  above  any  such  artifice,  I 
might  easily  leave  the  reader  to  ponder  for  a  month. 

1.  Why  did  Mrs.  Prior,  at  the  lodgings,  persist  in  calling 
the  theater  at  which  her  daughter  danced  the  academy  ? 

2.  What  were  the  special  reasons  why  Mrs.  Lovel  should  be 
so  very  gracious  with  her  son,  and  give  him  £150  as  soon  as 
he  asked  for  the  money  ? 

3.  Why  was  Fred  Lovel's  heart  nearly  broken  ?  And  4. 
Who  was  his  consoler? 

I  answer  these  at  once,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
delay  or  circumlocution.  1.  Mrs.  Prior,  who  had  repeatedl}' 
received  money  from  her  brother,  John  Erasmus  Sargent,  D.  D., 
master  of  St.  Boniface  College,  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  the 
master  (whom  she  already  pestered  out  of  his  life)  heard  that 
she  had  sent  a  niece  of  his  on  the  stage,  he  would  never  give 
her  another  shilling. 

2.  The  reason  wh}^  Emma,  widow  of  the  late  Adolphus 
Loeffel  of  Whitechapel  Road,  sugar  baker,  was  so  particularly 
gracious  to  her  son,  Adolphus  Frederick  Lovel,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Boniface  College,  Oxbridge,  and  principal  partner  in  the  house 
of  Loeffel  aforesaid,  an  infant,  was  that  she,  Emma,  was  about 
to  contract  a  second  marriage  with  theRev.  Samuel  Bonnington. 

3.  Fred  Lovel's  heart  was  so  very  much  broken  by  this  in- 
telligence that  he  gave  himself  airs  of  Hamlet,  dressed  in  black, 
wore  his  long  fair  hair  over  his  eyes,  and  exhibited  a  hundred 
signs  of  grief  and  desperation  ;  until : 

4.  Louisa  (widow  of  the  late  Sir  Popham  Baker  of  Bakers- 
town,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Baronet)  induced  Mr.  Lovel  to  take  a  trip 
on  the  Rhine  with  her  and  Cecilia,  fourth  and  only  unmarried 
daughter  of  the  aforesaid  Sir  Popham  Baker,  deceased. 

My  opinion  of  Cecilia  I  have  candidly  given  in  a  previous 
page.  I  adhere  to  that  opinion.  I  shall  not  repeat  it.  The 
subject  is  disagreeable  to  me,  as  the  woman  herself  was  in  life. 
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What  Fred  found  in  her  to  admire  I  cannot  tell  ;  lucky  for 
us  all  that  tastes,  men,  women,  vary.  You  will  never  see  her 
alive  in  this  history.  That  is  her  picture,  painted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gandish.  She  stands  fingering  that  Iiarp  with  which  she 
has  often  driven  me  half  mad  with  her  *  Tara's  Halls,'  and  her 
*  Poor  Marianne.'  She  used  to  bully  Fred  so,  and  be  so  rude 
to  his  guests,  that  in  order  to  pacify  her  he  would  meanly 
Bay,  *  Do,  my  love,  let  us  have  a  little  music  !  '  and  thrumpty 
— thrumpty,  off  would  go  her  gloves,  and  '  Tara's  Halls,'  would 
begin.  *  The  harp  that  oiice^  indeed  !  the  accursed  catgut 
scarce  knew  any  other  music,  and  *  once  '  was  a  hundred  times 
at  least  in  my  hearing.  Then  came  the  period  when  I  was 
treated  to  the  cold  joint  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  and,  not 
liking  it,  I  gave  up  going  to  Shrublands. 

So,  too,  did  my  Lady  Baker,  but  not  of  her  own  free  will, 
mind  you.  She  did  not  quit  the  premises  because  her  recep- 
tion was  too  cold,  but  because  the  house  was  made  a  great 
deal  too  hot  for  her.  I  remember  Fred  coming  to  me  in  high 
spirits,  and  describing  to  me,  with  no  little  humor,  a  great 
battle  between  Cecilia  and  Lady  Baker,  and  her^lady ship's 
defeat  and  flight.  She  fled,  however,  only  as  far  as  Putney 
village,  where  she  formed  again,  as  it  were,  and  fortified  her- 
self in  a  lodging.  Next  day  she  made  a  desperate  and  feeble 
attack,  presenting  herself  at  Shrublands  lodge  gate,  and 
threatening  that  she  and  sorrow  would  sit  down  before  it  ; 
and  that  all  the  world  should  know  how  a  daughter  treated 
her  mother.  But  the  gate  was  locked,  and  Barnet,  the 
gardener,  appeared  behind  it,  saying,  *  Since  you  are  come, 
my  lady,  perhaps  you  will  pay  my  missis  tlie  four-and-twenty 
shillings  you  borrowed  of  her.'  And  he  grinned  at  her 
through  the  bars,  until  she  fled  before  him,  cowering.  Lovel 
paid  the  little  forgotten  account ;  the  best  four-and-twenty 
shillings  he  had  ever  laid  out,  he  said. 

Eight  years  passed  away,  during  the  last  four  of  which  I 
scarce  saw  my  old  friend,  except  at  clubs  and  taverns,  where 
we  met  privily,  and  renewed,  not  old  warmth  and  hilarity,  but 
old  kindness.  One  winter  lie  took  his  family  abroad  ;  Cecilia's 
health  was  delicate,  Lovel  told  me,  and  the  doctor  had 
advised  that  she  should  spend  a  winter  in  the  South.  He  did 
not  stay  with  them  ;  he  had  pressing  affairs  at  home  ;  he  had 
embarked  in  many  businesses  besides  the  paternal  sugar 
bakery  ;  was  concerned  in  companies,  a  director  of  a  joint- 
stock  bank,  a  man  in  whose  fire  were  many  irons.  A  faithful 
governess  was  with  the  children  ;  a  faithful  man  and  maid 
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were  in  attendance  on  the  invalid  ;  and  Lovel,  adoring  liis 
wife  as  he  certainly  did,  yet  supported  her  absence  with  great 
equanimity. 

In  the  spring  I  was  not  a  little  scared  to  read  among  the 
deaths  in  the  newspaper  :  *  At  Naples,  of  scarlet  fever,  on 
the  25th  ult.,  Cecilia,  wife  of  Frederick  Lovel,  Esq.,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Popham  Baker,  Bart.'  I  knew  what 
ray  friend's  grief  would  be.  He  had  hurried  abroad  at  the 
news  of  her  illness  ;  he  did  not  reach  Naples  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  last  words  of  his  poor  Cecilia. 

Some  months  after  the  catastrophe  I  had  a  note  from 
Slirublands.  Lovel  wrote  quite  in  the  old  affectionate  tone. 
He  begged  his  dear  old  friend  to  go  to  him,  and  console  him 
in  his  solitude.     Would  I  come  to  dinner  that  evening  ? 

Of  course  I  went  off  to  him  straightway.  I  found  him  in 
deep  sables  in  the  drawing  room  with  his  children,  and  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  astonished  to  see  my  Lady  Baker  once  more  in 
that  room. 

*  You  seem  surprised  to  see  me  here,  Mr.  Batchelor  ? '  says 
her  ladyship,  with  that  grace  and  good  breeding  which  she 
generally^xhibited  ;  for  if  she  accepted  benefits,  she  took  care 
to  insult  those  from  whom  she  received  them. 

*  Indeed,  no,'  said  I,  looking  at  Lovel,  who  piteously  hung 
down  his  head.  He  had  his  little  Cissy  at  his  knee  ;  he  was 
sitting  under  the  portrait  of  the  defunct  musician,  whose  harp, 
now  muffled  in  leather,  stood  dimly  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

'  I  am  here  not  at  my  own  wish,  but  from  a  feeling  of  duty 
toward  that — departed  angel !  '  says  Lady  Baker,  pointing  to 
the  picture. 

*  I  am  sure  when  mamma  was  here,  you  were  always  quar- 
reling,' says  little  Popham,  with  a  scowl. 

*  This  is  the  way  those  innocent  children  have  been  taught 
to  regard  me,'  cries  grandmamma. 

*  Silence,  Pop,'  says  papa,  *  and  don't  be  a  rude  boy.' 
'  Isn't  Pop  a  rude  boy  ?  '  echoes  Cissy. 

*  Silence,  Pop,'  continues  papa,  *  or  you  must  go  up  to  Miss 
Prior.' 

CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  MISS   PRIOR  IS  KEPT  AT  THE  DOOR. 

Of  course  we  all  know  who  she  was,  the  Miss  Prior  of 
Shrublands,  whom  papa  and  grandmamma  called  to  the  unruly 
children.  Years  had  passed  since  I  had  shaken  the  Beak 
Street  dust  off  my  feet.  The  brass  plate  of  *  Prior '  was  removed 
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from  the  once  familiar  door,  and  screwed,  for  what  I  can  tell, 
on  to  the  late  reprobate  owner's  coffin.  A  little  eruption  of 
mush  room -formed  brass  knobs  I  saw  on  the  doorpost  when  I 
passed  by  it  last  week,  and  Cafe  des  Ambassadeurs  was 
thereon  inscribed,  with  three  fly-blown  blue  teacups,  a  couple 
of  coffeepots  of  the  well-known  Britannia  metal,  and  two 
freckled  copies  of  the  Independence  Beige  hanging  over  the 
window  blind.  Were  those  their  Excellencies  the  Ambassadors 
at  the  door,  smoking  cheroots?  Pool  and  Billiards  were  written 
on  their  countenances,  their  hats,  their  elbows.  They  may  have 
been  ambassadors  down  on  their  luck,  as  the  phrase  is.  They 
were  in  disgrace,  no  doubt,  at  the  court  of  her  Imperial  Majesty 
Queen  Fortune.  Men  as  shabby  have  retrieved  their  disgraces 
ere  now,  washed  their  cloudy  faces,  strapped  their  dingy  waist- 
coats with  cordons,  andsteppedinto  fine  carriages  from  quarters 
not  a  whit  more  reputable  than  the  Cafe  des  Ambassadeurs. 
If  I  lived  in  the  Leicester  Square  neighborhood,  and  kept  a 
cafe,  I  would  always  treat  foreigners  with  respect.  They  may 
be  billiard  markers  now,  or  doing  a  little  shady  police  busi- 
ness ;  but  why  should  they  not  afterward  be  generals  and  great 
officers  of  state  ?  Suppose  that  gentleman  is  at  present  a  barber, 
with  his  tongs  and  stick  of  fixature  for  the  mustaches,  how  do 
you  know  he  has  not  his  epaulets  and  his  baton  de  marechal  in 
the  same  pouch  ?  I  see  engraven  on  the  second  floor  bell,  on  my 
rooms,  *Plugwell.'  Who  can  Plugwell  be,  whose  feet  now 
warm  at  the  fire  where  I  sat  many  a  long  evening  ?  And  this 
gentleman  with  the  fur  collar,  the  strangling  beard,  the  frank 
and  engaging  leer,  the  somewhat  husky  voice,  who  is  calling 
out  on  tlie  doorstep,  *  Step  in,  and  'ave  it  done.  Your  correct 
likeness,  only  one  sliilling  ' — is  he  an  ambassador  too  ?  Ah,  no  ; 
he  is  only  the  char ge-d"* affaires  of  a  photographer  who  lives 
upstairs  :  no  doubt  where  the  little  ones  used  to  be.  Bless  me  ! 
Photography  was  an  infant  and  in  the  nursery  too,  when  we 
lived  in  Beak  Street. 

Shall  I  own  that,  for  old  time's  sake,  I  went  upstairs,  and 
*  'ad  it  done  ' — that  correct  likeness,  price  one  shilling  ?  Would 
Someone  (I  have  said,  I  think,  that  the  party  in  question  is 
well  married  in  a  distant  island)  like  to  have  the  thing,  I  won- 
der, and  be  reminded  of  a  man  whom  she  knew  in  life's  prime, 
with  brown  curly  locks,  as  she  looked  on  the  effigy  of  this 
elderly  gentleman,  with  a  forehead  as  bare  as  a  billiard  ball  ? 

As  I  went  up  and  down  that  darkling  stair,  the  ghosts  of 
the  Prior  children  peeped  out  from  the  banisters  ;  the  little 
faces  smiled  in  the  twilight  ;  it  may  be  wounds  (of  the  heart) 
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throbbed  and  bled  again — oh,  liow  freshly  and  keenl}^  !  How 
infernally  I  have  suffered  behind  that  door  in  that  room — I 
mean  that  one  where  Plugwell  now  lives.  Confound  Plugwell ! 
I  wonder  wliat  that  woman  tliinks  of  me  as  she  sees  me  sliak- 
ing  my  list  at  the  door  ?  Do  you  think  me  mad,  madam  ?  I 
don't  care  if  you  do.  Do  you  think  when  I  spoke  anon  of  the 
ghosts  of  Prior's  cliildren  I  mean  tliat  any  of  them  are  dead  ? 
None  are,  that  I  know  of.  A  great  hulking  Bluecoat  boy, 
with  fluffy  whiskers,  spoke  to  me  not  long  since,  in  an  awful 
bass  voice,  and  announced  liis  name  as  *  Gus  Prior.'     And 

*  How's  Elizabeth  ? '  he  added,  nodding  his  bullet  head.  Eliza- 
beth, indeed,  you  great  vulgar  boy  !  Elizabeth — and,  by  the 
way,  how  long  we  have  been  keeping  her  waiting  ! 

You  see,  as  I  beheld  her,  a  heap  of  memories  struck  upon 
mo,  and  I  could  not  help  chattering  ;  when  of  course — and  you 
are  perfectly  right,  only  you  might  just  as  well  have  left  the 
observation  alone  :  for  I  knew  quite  well  what  you  were  go- 
ing to  say — when  I  had  much  better  have  held  my  tongue. 
Elizabeth  means  a  history  tome.  She  came  to  me  at  a  critical 
period  of  my  life.  Bleeding  and  wounded  from  the  conduct 
of  that  other  individual  (by  her  present  name  of  Mrs.  O'D — 
her  present  0  IJ-ous  name — I  say,  I  will  never — never  call  her 
— desperatel}^  wounded  and  miserable  on  my  return  from  a 
neighboring  capital,  I  went  back  to  my  lodgings  in  Beak 
Street,  and  there  there  grew  up  a  strange  intimacy  between 
me  and  my  landlady's  young  daughter.  I  told  her  my  story — 
indeed,  I  believe  I  told  anybodj^  who  would  listen.  She  seemed 
to  compassionate  me.  She  would  come  wistfully  into  my  rooms, 
bringing  me  my  gruel  and  things  (I  could  scarcely  bear  to 
eat  for  a  while  after — after  that  affair  to  which  I  may  have 
alluded  before) — she  used  to  come  to  me,  and  she  used  to  pity 
me,  and  I  used  to  tell  her  all,  and  to  tell  her  over  and  over 
again.  Days  and  days  have  I  passed  tearing  my  heart  out 
in  that  second  room  floor  which  answers  to  the  name  of 
Plugwell  now.  Afternoon  after  afternoon  have  I  spent  there, 
and  poured  out  my  stor^^  of  love  and  wrong  to  Elizabeth, 
showed  her  that  waistcoat  I  told  you  of — that  glove  (her  hand 
wasn't  so  very  small  either) — her  letters,  those  two  or  three 
vacuous,  meaningless  letters,  with  *  My  dear  sir — mamma  hopes 
you  will  come  to  tea  ' ;  or,  *  If  dear  Mr.  Batchelor  should  be 
riding  in  the  Phoenix  Park  near  the  Lo?ig  MilestonCy  about  2, 
my  sister  and  I  will  be  in  the  car,  and,'  etc.,  or,  *  Oh,  you  kind 
man  !  the  tickets'  (she  called  it  (ickuts — by  Heaven  I  she  did) 

*  were  too  welcome,  and  the  houquays  too  lovely  '  (this  word. 
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I  saw,  had  been  operated  on  with  a  penknife.  I  found  no 
faults,  not  even  in  her  spelling — then);  or — never  mind  what 
more.  But  more  of  this  puling^  of  this  humbug^  of  this  had 
spelling^  of  this  infernal  jilting,  swindling,  heartless  hypocrisy 
(all  her  mother's  doing,  I  own  ;  for  until  he  got  Ms  place  my 
rival  was  not  so  well  received  as  I  was) — more  of  this  rubbish, 
I  say,  I  showed  Elizabeth,  and  she  pitied  me  ! 

She  used  to  come  to  me  day  after  day,  and  I  used  to  talk  to 
her.  She  used  not  to  say  much.  Perhaps  she  did  not  listen  ; 
but  I  did  not  care  for  that.  On — and  on — and  on  I  would  go 
with  my  prate  about  my  passion,  my  wrongs,  and  despair  ; 
and  untiring  as  my  complaints  were,  still  more  constant  was 
my  little  hearer's  compassion.  Mamma's  shrill  voice  would 
come  to  put  an  end  to  our  conversation,  and  she  would  rise  up 
with  an  *  Oh,  bother  ! '  and  go  away  ;  but  the  next  day  the 
good  girl  was  sure  to  come  to  me  again,  when  we  would  have 
another  repetition  of  our  tragedy. 

I  dare  say  you  are  beginning  to  suppose  (what,  after  all,  is 
a  very  common  case,  and  certainly  7io  conjuror  is  wanted  to 
make  the  guess)  that  out  of  all  this  crying  and  sentimentality, 
which  a  soft-hearted  old  fool  of  a  man  poured  out  to  a  young 
girl — out  of  all  this  whimpering  and  pity,  something  which  is 
said  to  be  akin  to  pity  might  arise.  But  in  this,  my  good 
madam,  you  are  utterly  wrong.  Some  people  have  the  small- 
pox twice  ;  I  do  not.  In  my  case,  if  a  heart  is  broke,  it's 
broke  ;  if  a  flower  is  withered,  it's  withered.  If  I  choose  to 
put  my  grief  in  a  ridiculous  light,  why  not  ?  why  do  you  sup- 
pose I  am  going  to  make  a  tragedy  of  such  an  old  used-up, 
battered,  stale,  vulgar,  trivial  everyday  subject  as  a  jilt  who 
plays  with  a  man's  passion,  and  laughs  at  him,  and  leaves 
him  ?  Tragedy  indeed  !  Oh,  yes  !  poison — black-edged  note- 
paper — Waterloo  Bridge — one  more  unfortunate,  and  so  forth! 
No  :  if  she  goes,  let  her  go  ! — si  celeres  quatit  pennas,  I  puff 
the  what-d'ye-call-itaway!    But  I'll  have  no  tragedy ymmdi  you. 

Well,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  man  desperately  in  love 
(as  I  fear  I  must  own  I  then  was,  and  a  good  deal  cut  up  by 
Grlorvina's  conduct)  is  a  most  selfish  being,  while  women  are 
so  soft  and  unselfish  that  they  can  forget  or  disguise  their  own 
sorrows  for  a  while,  while  they  minister  to  a  friend  in  afflic- 
tion. I  did  not  see,  though  I  talked  with  her  daily,  on  my 
return  from  that  accursed  Dublin,  that  my  little  Elizabeth  was 
pale  and  distraite,  and  sad,  and  silent.  She  would  sit  quite 
dumb  while  I  chattered,  her  hands  between  her  knees,  or  draw 
one  of  them  over  her  eyes.     She  would  say,  *  Oh,  yes  !    Poor 
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fellow — poor  fellow  !  *  now  and  again,  as  giving  a  melancholy 
confirmation  of  my  dismal  stories  ;  but  mostly  she  remained 
quiet,  her  head  drooping  toward  the  ground,  a  hand  to  her 
chin,  her  feet  to  the  fender. 

I  was  one  day  harping  on  the  usual  string.  I  was  telling 
Elizabeth  how,  after  presents  had  been  accepted,  after  letters 
had  passed  between  us  (if  her  scrawl  could  be  called  letters,  if 
my  impassioned  song  could  be  so  construed),  after  everything 
but  the  actual  word  had  passed  our  lips — I  was  telling  Eliza- 
beth how,  on  one  accursed  day,  Glorvina's  mother  greeted  me 
on  my  arrival  in  M-rr-n  Square,  by  saying,  *  Dear,  dear  Mr. 
Batchelor,  we  look  on  you  quite  as  one  of  tlie  family  !  Con- 
gratulate me — congratulate  my  child  !  Dear  Tom  has  got  his 
appointment  as  Recorder  of  Tobago  ;  and  it  is  to  be  a  match 
between  him  and  his  cousin  Glory.' 

*  His  cousin  \ohat ! '  I  shriek,  with  a  maniac  laugh. 

*  My  poor  Glorvina  !  Sure  the  children  have  been  fond  of 
each  other  ever  since  they  could  speak.  I  knew  your  kind 
heart  would  be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  their  happifiess.' 

And  so,  say  I — ending  the  story — I,  who  thought  myself 
loved,  was  left  without  a  pang  of  pity  ;  I,  who  could  mention 
a  hundred  reasons  why  I  thought  Glorvina  well  disposed  to  me, 
was  told  she  regarded  me  as  an  uncle!  Were  her  letters  such 
as  nieces  write  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  an  uncle  walking  round 
Merrion  Square  for  hours  of  a  rainy  night,  and  looking  up  to 
a  bedroom  window,  because  \i\%niece^  forsooth,  was  behind  it  ! 
1  had  set  my  whole  lieart  on  the  cast,  and  this  was  the  return  I 
got  for  it.  For  months  she  cajoles  me — her  eyes  follow  me, 
her  cursed  smiles  welcome  and  fascinate  me,  and  at  a  moment, 
at  the  beck  of  another — she  lauglis  at  me  and  leaves  me  ! 

At  this  my  little  pale  Elizabeth,  still  hanging  down,  cries, 
*  Oh,  the  villain  !  tlie  villain  !  '  and  sobs  so  that  you  might 
have  thought  her  little  heart  would  break. 

*  Nay,'  said  I,  *  my  dear,  Mr.  O'Dowd  is  no  villain.  His 
uncle.  Sir  Hector,  was  as  gallant  an  old  ofiicer  as  any  in  the 
service.  His  aunt  was  a  MoUoy  of  MoUoystown,  and  they 
are  of  excellent  family,  though,  I  believe,  of  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  young  Tom ' 

'  Tom?  '  cries  Elizabeth,  with  a  pale,  bewildered  look.  *  His 
name  wasnH  Tom,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor ;  his  name  was  Woo- 
woo-illiam  ! ''  and  the  tears  begin  again. 

Ah,  my  child  !  my  child !  my  poor  young  creature  !  and 
you  too  have  felt  the  infernal  stroke.  You  too  have  passed 
the  tossing  niglits  of  pain — have  heard  the  dreary  hours  toll — > 
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have  looked  at  the  cheerless  sunrise  with  your  blank  sleepless 
eyes — have  woke  out  of  dreams,  mayhap,  in  which  the  beloved 
one  was  smiling  on  you,  whispering  love-words — oh  !  how 
sweet  and  fondly  remembered  !  What  ! — your  heart  has  been 
robbed,  too,  and  your  treasury  is  rifled  and  empty  ! — poor  girl ! 
And  I  looked  in  that  sad  face,  and  saw  no  grief  there  !  You 
could  do  your  little  sweet  endeavor  to  soothe  my  wounded 
heart,  and  I  never  saw  yours  was  bleeding  !  Did  you  suffer 
more  than  I  did,  my  poor  little  maid  ?  I  hope  not.  Are  you 
so  young,  and  is  all  the  flower  of  life  blighted  for  you  ?  the 
cup  without  savor,  the  sun  blotted,  or  almost  invisible  over 
your  head  ?  The  truth  came  on  me  all  at  once  ;  I  felt  ashamed 
that  my  own  selfish  grief  should  have  made  me  blind  to  hers. 

*  What !  *    said    I,  '  my    poor  child  ?     Was  it '  and  I 

pointed  with  my  finger  downward. 

She  nodded  her  poor  head. 

I  knew  it  was  the  lodger  who  had  taken  the  first  floor  shortly 
after  Slumley'^  departure.  He  was  an  oflicer  in  the  Bombay 
Army.  He  had  had  the  lodgings  for  three  months.  He  had 
sailed  for  India  shortly  before  I  returned  home  from  Dublin. 

Elizabeth  is  waiting  all  this  time — shall  she  come  in  ?  No, 
not  yet.     I  have  still  a  little  more  to  say  about  the  Priors. 

You  understand  that  she  was  no  longer  Miss  Prioi-  of  Beak 
Street,  and  that  mansion,  even  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
had  been  long  handed  over  to  other  tenants.  The  captain 
dead,  his  widow  with  man}^  tears  pressed  me  to  remain  with 
her,  and  I  did,  never  having  -been  able  to  resist  that  kind  of 
appeal.  Her  statements  regarding  her  affairs  were  not  strictly 
correct.  Are  not  women  sometimes  incorrect  about  money 
matters  ?  A  landlord  (not  unjustly  indignant)  quickly  handed 
over  the  mansion  in  Beak  Street  to  other  tenants.  The  queen's 
taxes  swooped  down  on  poor  Mrs.  Prior's  scanty  furniture — 
on  hers  ? — on  mine  likewise  :  on  my  neatly  bound  college 
books,  emblazoned  with  the  efligy  of  Bonifacius,  our  patron, 
and  of  Bishop  Budgeon,  our  founder  ;  on  my  elegant  Raphael 
Morghen  prints,  purchased  in  undergraduate  days  (ye  powers  ! 
what  did  make  us  boys  go  tick  for  fifteen-guinea  proofs  of 
Raphael,  Dying  Stags,  Duke  of  Wellington  Banquets,  and  the 
like  ?)  ;  my  harmonium,  at  which  someone  has  warbled  songs 
of  my  composition  (I  mean  the  words,  artfully  describing  my 
passion,  my  hopes,  or  my  despair)  ;  on  my  rich  set  of  Bohemian 
glass,  bought  on  tlie  Zeil,  Frankfort-O.-M. ;  on  my  picture  of 
my  father,  the  late  Captain  Batchelor  (Hoppner),  R.  N.,  in 
white  ducks,  and  a  telescope,  pointing,  of  course,  to  a  tempest, 
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in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  naval  engagement ;  on  my  poor 
mother's  miniature,  by  old  Adam  Buck,  in  pencil  and  pink, 
with  no  waist  to  speak  of  at  all  ;  my  tea  and  cream  pots  (bul- 
lion), with  a  hundred  such  fond  knickknacks  as  decorate  the 
chamber  of  a  lonely  man.  I  found  all  these  household  treas- 
ures in  possession  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  and  had  to 
pay  the  Priors'  taxes  with  this  hand,  before  I  could  be  red- 
integrated in  my  own  property.  Mrs.  Prior  could  only  pay 
me  back  with  a  widow's  tears  and  blessings  (Prior  having 
quitted  a  world  where  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  use  or 
ornament).  The  tears  and  blessings,  I  say,  she  offered  me 
freely,  and  they  were  all  very  well.  But  why  go  on  tamper- 
ing with  the  tea  box,  madam  ?  Why  put  your  finger — your 
finger  ? — your  whole  paw — in  the  jam  pot  ?  And  it  is  a  hor- 
rible fact  that  the  wine  and  spirit  bottles  were  just  as  leaky 
after  Prior's  decease  as  they  had  been  during  his  disreputable 
lifetime.  One  afternoon,  having  a  sudden  occasion  to  return 
to  my  lodgings,  I  found  my  wretched  landlady  in  the  very  act 
of  marauding  sherry.  She  gave  an  hysterical  laugh,  and  then 
burst  into  tears.  She  declared  that  since  her  poor  Prior's  death 
she  hardly  knew  what  she  said  or  did.  She  may  have  been  inco- 
herent ;  she  was ;  but  she  certainly  spoke  truth  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  speaking  lightly — flippantl}^,  if  you  please — about  this 
old  Mrs.  Prior,  with  her  hard,  eager  smile,  her  wizened  face, 
her  frowning  look,  her  cruel  voice  ;  and  yet,  goodness  knows, 
I  could,  if  I  liked,  be  serious  as  a  sermonizer.  Why,  this 
woman  had  once  red  cheeks,  and  was  well-looking  enough,  and 
told  few  lies,  and  stole  no  sherry,  and  felt  the  tender  passions 
of  the  heart,  and  I  dare  say  kissed  tlie  weak  old  beneficed 
clergyman  her  father  very  fondly  and  remorsefully  that  night 
when  she  took  leave  of  him  to  skip  round  to  the  back  garden 
gate  and  run  away  with  Mr.  Prior.  Maternal  instinct  she  had, 
for  she  nursed  her  young  as  best  she  could  from  her  lean 
breast,  and  went  about  hungrily,  robbing  and  pilfering  for 
them.  On  Sundays  she  furbislied  up  that  threadbare  black 
silk  gown  and  bonnet,  ironed  the  collar,  and  clung  desperately 
to  church.  She  had  a  feeble  pencil  drawing  of  the  vicarage 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  silhouettes  of  her  father  and  mother,  which 
were  hung  up  in  the  lodgings  wherever  she  went.  She  mi- 
grated much  ;  wherever  she  went  she  fastened  on  the  gown  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  spoke  of  her  dear  father  the  vicar, 
of  her  wealthy  and  gifted  brother  the  Master  of  Boniface, 
with  a  reticence  which  implied  that  Dr.  Sargent  raiglit  do  more 
for  his  poor  sister  and  her  family  if  he  would.     She  plumed 
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herself  (oli  !  those  poor  molting  old  plumes  !)  upon  belonging 
to  the  clergy  ;  had  read  a  good  deal  of  good  sound  old- 
fashioned  theology  in  early  life,  and  wrote  a  noble  hand,  in 
which  she  had  been  used  to  copy  her  father's  sermons.  She 
used  to  put  cases  of  conscience,  to  present  her  humble  duty 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  and  ask  explanation  of  such  and  such 
a  passage  of  his  admirable  sermon,  and  bring  the  subject 
round  so  as  to  be  reminded  of  certain  quotations  of  Hooker, 
Beveridge,  Jeremy  Taylor.  I  think  she  had  an  old  common- 
place book  with  a  score  of  these  extracts,  and  she  worked  them 
in  very  amusingly  and  dexterously  into  her  conversation. 
Green  would  be  interested  ;  perhaps  pretty  young  Mrs.  Green 
would  call,  secretly  rather  shocked  at  the  coldness  of  old  Dr. 
Brown,  the  rector,  about  Mrs.  Prior.  Between  Green  and 
Mrs.  Prior  money  transactions  would  ensue  ;  Mrs.  Green's 
visits  would  cease :  Mrs.  Prior  was  an  expensive  woman  to 
know.  I  remember  Pye  of  Maudlin,  just  before  he  *  went 
over,'  was  perpetually  in  Mrs.  Prior's  back  parlor  with  little 
books,  pictures,  medals,  etc.,  etc. — you  know.  They  called 
poor  Jack  a  Jesuit  at  Oxbridge  ;  but  one  year  at  Rome  I  met 
him  (with  a  half  crown  shaved  out  of  his  head,  and  a  hat  as 
big  as  Don  Basilio's),  and  he  said,  *  My  dear  Batchelor,  do  you 
know  that  person  at  your  lodgings  ?  I  think  she  was  an  art- 
ful creature  !  She  borrowed  fourteen  pounds  of  me,  and  I  for- 
get how  much  of — seven,  I  think — of  Barfoot  of  Corpus,  just 
— just  before  we  were  received.  And  I  believe  she  absolutely 
got  another  loan  from  Pummel,  to  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 
hands  of  us  Jesuits.  Are  you  going  to  hear  the  cardinal? 
Do — do  go  and  hear  him — everybody  does  :  it's  the  most 
fashionable  thing  in  Rome.'  And  from  this  I  opine  that  there 
are  slyboots  in  other  communions  besides  that  of  Rome. 

Now  Mamma  Prior  had  not  been  unaware  of  the  love  pas- 
sages between  her  daughter  and  the  fugitive  Bombay  captain. 
Like  Elizabetli,  she  called  Captain  Walkingham  *  villain ' 
readily  enough  ;  but,  if  I  know  woman's  nature  in  the  least 
(and  I  don't),  the  old  schemer  had  thrown  her  daughter  only 
too  frequently  in  the  officer's  way,  had  done  no  small  portion  of 
the  flirting  herself,  had  allowed  poor  Bessy  to  receive  presents 
from  Captain  Walkingham,  and  had  been  the  manager  and  di- 
rectress of  much  of  the  mischief  which  ensued.  You  see,  in 
this  humble  class  of  life,  unprincipled  mothers  will  coax  and 
wheedle  and  cajole  gentlemen  whom  they  suppose  to  be  eli- 
gible, in  order  to  procure  an  establishment  for  their  darling 
children  !     What  the  Prioress  did  was  done  from  the  best 
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motives  of  course.  *  Never — never  did  the  monster  see  Bessy 
without  me,  or  one  or  two  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  Jack 
and  dear  Ellen  are  as  sharp  children  as  any  in  England  ! '  pro- 
tested the  indignant  Mrs.  Prior  to  me  ;  *  and  if  one  of  my  boys 
had  been  grown  up,  Walkingham  never  would  have  dared  to 
act  as  he  did — the  unprincipled  wretch  !  My  poor  husband 
would  have  punished  the  villain  as  he  deserved  ;  but  what 
could  he  do  in  his  shattered  state  of  health  ?  Oh  !  you  men — 
you  men,  Mr.  Batchelor  !  how  unprincipled  you  are  ! ' 

*  Why,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior,'  said  I,  *  you  let  Elizabeth  come 
to  my  room  often  enough.' 

*To  have  the  conversation  of  her  uncle's  friend,  of  an 
educated  man,  of  a  man  so  much  older  than  herself  !  Of 
course,  dear  sir  !  Would  not  a  mother  wish  every  advantage 
for  her  child?  and  whom  could  I  trust  if  not  you,  who  have 
ever  been  such  a  friend  to  me  and  mine  ? '  asks  Mrs.  Prior, 
wiping  her  dr}^  e3^es  with  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief,  as  she 
stands  by  my  fire,  my  monthly  bills  in  hand — written  in  her 
neat  old-fashioned  writing,  and  calculated  with  that  prodigal 
liberality  which  she  always  exercised  in  compiling  the  liitle 
accounts  between  us.  *  Why,  bless  me  ! '  says  my  cousin,  little 
Mrs.  Skinner,  coming  to  see  me  once  when  I  was  unwell,  and 
examining  one  of  the  just  mentioned  documents — *  bless  me  ! 
Charles,  you  consume  more  tea  than  all  my  family,  though  we 
are  seven  in  the  parlor,  and  as  much  sugar  and  butter — well, 
it's  no  wonder  you  are  bilious  ! ' 

*  But  then,  my  dear,  I  like  my  tea  so  very  strong,'  said  I  ; 
*  and  you  take  yours  uncommonly  mild.  I  have  remarked  it 
at  your  parties.' 

*  It's  a  shame  that  a  man  should  be  robbed  so,'  cried  Mrs.  S. 

*  How  kind  it  is  of  you  to  cry  thieves.  Flora  !  '  I  reply. 

*  It's  my  duty,  Charles  !  '  exclaims  my  cousin.  *  And  I 
should  like  to  know  who  that  great,  tall,  gawky,  red-haired 
girl  in  the  passage  is  ! ' 

Ah  me  !  the  name  of  the  only  woman  who  ever  had  posses- 
sion of  this  heart  was  not  Elizabeth  ;  though  I  own  I  did  think 
at  one  time  that  my  little  schemer  of  a  landlady  would  not 
have  objected  if  I  had  proposed  to  make  Miss  Prior  Mrs.  Batch- 
elor. And  it  is  not  only  the  poor  and  needy  who  have  this 
mania,  but  the  rich  too.  In  the  very  highest  circles,  as  I  am 
informed  by  the  best  authorities,  this  matchmaking  goes  on. 
Ah,  woman — woman  ! — ah,  wedded  wife  ! — ah,  fond  mother  of 
fair  daughters  !  how  strange  thy  passion  is  to  add  to  thy  titles 
tiiAt  of  mother-in-law  !     I  am  told,  when  you  have  got  the  title, 
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it  is  often  but  a  bitterness  and  a  disappointment.  Very  likely 
the  son-in-law  is  rude  to  you,  the  coarse,  ungrateful  brute  !  and 
very  possibly  the  daughter  rebels,  the  thankless  serpent !  And 
yet  you  will  go  on  scheming  ;  and  having  met  only  with  disap- 
pointment from  Lousia  and  her  husband,  you  will  try  and  get 
one  for  Jemima,  and  Maria,  and  down  even  to  little  Toddles 
coming  out  of  the  nursery  in  her  red  shoes  !  When  you  see 
her  with  little  Tommy,  your  neighbor's  child,  fighting  over  the 
same  Noah's  ark,  or  clambering  on  the  same  rocking  horse,  I 
make  no  doubt,  in  your  fond  silly  head,  you  are  thinking, 
*  Will  those  little  people  meet  some  .twenty  years  hence  ! ' 
And  you  give  Tommy  a  very  large  piece  of  cake,  and  have  a 
fine  present  for  him  on  the  Christmas  tree — you  know  you  do, 
though  he  is  but  a  rude,  noisy  child,  and  has  already  beaten 
Toddles,  and  taken  her  doll  away  from  her,  and  made  her  cry. 
I  remember,  when  I  myself  was  suffering  from  the  conduct  of  a 
young  woman  in — in  a  capital  which  is  distinguished  by  a  vice- 
regal court — and  from  her  heartlessness,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
relative,  who  I  once  thought  would  be  my  mother-in-law — 
shrieking  out  to  a  friend  who  happened  to  be  spouting  some 
lines  from  Tennyson's  *  Ulysses '  :  *  By  George  !  Warring- 
ton, I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  young  sirens  set  their  green 
caps  at  the  old  Greek  captain  and  his  crew,  waving  and  beckon- 
ing him  with  their  white  arms  and  glancing  smiles,  and  whee- 
dling him  with  their  sweetest  pipes — I  make  no  doubt,  sir, 
that  the  mother  sirens  were  behind  the  rocks  (with  their  dyed 
fronts  and  cheeks  painted,  so  as  to  resist  Avater),  and  calling 
out,  *'  Now,  Halcyone,  my  child,  that  air  from  the  Pirata  ! 
Now,  Glaukopis,  dear,  look  well  at  that  old  gentleman  at  the 
helm  !  Bathykolpos,  love,  there's  a  young  sailor  on  the  main- 
top, who  will  tumble  right  down  into  your  lap  if  you  beckon 
him  !  "  And  so  on — and  so  on.'  And  I  laughed  a  wild  shriek 
of  despair.  For  I  too  have  been  on  the  dangerous  island,  and 
come  away  thence,  mad,  furious,  wanting  a  strait-waistcoat. 

And  so,  when  a  white-armed  siren,  named  Glorvina,  was  be- 
deviling me  with  her  all  too  tempting  ogling  and  singing,  I 
did  not  see  at  the  time,  but  now  I  know,  that  her  artful  mother 
was  egging  that  artful  child  on. 

How,  when  the  captain  died,  bailiffs  and  executions  took 
possession  of  his  premises,  I  have  told  in  a  previous  page,  nor 
do  I  care  to  enlarge  much  upon  the  odious  theme.  I  think  the 
bailiffs  were  on  the  premises  before  Prior's  exit  ;  but  he  did 
not  know  of  their  presence.  If  I  had  to  buy  them  out  'twas 
no  great  matter ;  only  I  say  it  was  hard  of  Mrs.  Prior  to  repre- 
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sent  me  in  the  character  of  Sliylock  to  the  Master  of  Boniface. 
Well — well  !  I  suppose  there  are  other  gentlemen  besides  Mr. 
Charles  Batchelor  who  have  been  misrepresented  in  this  life. 
Sargent  and  I  made  up  matters  afterward,  and  Miss  Bessy  was 
the  cause  of  our  coming  together  again.  *  Upon  my  word,  my 
dear  Batchelor,' says  he  one  Christmas,  when  I  went  up  to  the 
old  college,  *  I  did  not  know  how  much  my — ahem  ! — my 
family  was  obliged  to  you  !  My — ahem  ! — niece,  Miss  Prior, 
has  informed  me  of  various  acts  of — ahem  ! — generosity  which 
you  showed  to  my  poor  sister,  and  her  still  more  wretched  hus- 
band. You  got  my  second — ahem  ! — nephew — pardon  me  if  I 
forget  his  Christian  name — into  the  what-d'you-call'em — Blue- 
coat  School  ;  you  have  been,  on  various  occasions,  of  consider- 
able pecuniary  service  to  my  sister's  family.  A  man  need  not 
take  high  university  honors  to  have  a  good — ahem  ! — heart  ; 
and,  upon  my  word,  Batchelor,  I  and  my — ahem  ! — wife  are 
sincerely  obliged  to  you  ! ' 

*I  tell  you  what,  master,' said  I,  *  there  is  a  point  upon 
which  you  ought  really  to  be  obliged  to  me,  and  in  which  I 
have  been  the  means  of  putting  money  into  your  pocket  too.' 

*  I  confess  I  fail  to  comprehend  you,'  says  the  master  with 
his  grandest  air. 

*  I  have  got  you  and  Mrs.  Sargent  a  very  good  governess  for 
your  children,  at  the  very  smallest  renumeration,'  say  I. 

*  Do  you  know  the  charges  that  unhappy  sister  of  mine  and 
her  family  have  put  me  to  already  ? '  says  the  master,  turning 
as  red  as  his  hood. 

*  They  have  formed  the  frequent  subject  of  your  conversa- 
tion,* I  replied.     *  You  have  had  Bessy  as  a  governess ' 

*  A  nursery  governess — she  has  learned  Latin,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  since  she  has  been  in  my  house  ! '  cries  the  master. 

*  A  nursery  governess  at  the  wages  of  a  housemaid,'  I  con- 
tinued, as  bold  as  Corinthian  brass. 

*Does  my  niece,  does  my — ahem  ! — children's  governess 
complain  of  my  treatment  in  my  college  ? '  cries  the  master. 

*  My  dear  master,'!  asked,  *  you  don't  suppose  I  would  have 
listened  to  her  complaints,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  repeated  them, 
until  now  ?' 

*  And  why  now,  Batchelor,  I  should  like  to  know  ? '  says 
the  master,  pacing  up  and  down  his  study  in  a  fume,  under  the 
portraits  of  Holy  Bonifacius,  Bishop  Budgeon,  and  all  the 
defunct  bigwigs  of  the  college.  '  And  why  now,  Batchelor,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  '  says  he. 

*  Because — though  after  staying  with  you  for  three  years, 
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and  having  improved  herself  greatl}^  as  every  woman  must  in 
your  society,  my  dear  master,  Miss  Prior  is  worth  at  least  fifty 
guineas  a  year  more  than  you  give  her — I  would  not  have  had 
her  speak  until  she  had  found  a  better  place.' 

*  You  mean  to  say  she  proposes  to  go  away  ? ' 

*  A  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  member  of  our  col- 
lege, by  the  way,  wants  a  nursery  governess,  and  I  have  recom- 
mended Miss  Prior  to  him,  at  seventy  guineas  a  year.' 

*  And  pray  who's  the  member  of  my  college  who  will  give 
my  niece  seventy  guineas  ?  '  asks  the  master  fiercely. 

*  You  remember  Lovel,  the  gentleman-pensioner?  ' 

*The  sugar-baking  man — the  man  who  took  you  out  of 
ja ' 

*  One  good  turn  deserves  another,' says  I  hastily.  *  I  have 
done  as  much  for  some  of  your  family,  Sargent  ! ' 

The  red  master,  who  had  been  rustling  up  and  down  his 
study  in  his  gown  and  bands,  stopped  in  his  walk  as  if  I  had 
struck  him.  He  looked  at  me.  He  turned  redder  than  ever. 
He  drew  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  *  Batchelor,'  says  he,  *  I  ask 
your  pardon.  It  was  I  who  forgot  myself — may  Heaven  for- 
give me  ! — forgot  how  good  you  have  been  to  my  family,  to 
my — ahem  I — humble  family,  and — and  how  devoutly  thankful 
I  ought  to  be  for  the  protection  which  they  have  found  in  you.' 
His  voice  quite  fell  as  he  spoke  ;  and  of  course  any  little  wrath 
which  I  might  have  felt  was  disarmed  before  his  contrition. 
We  parted  the  best  friends.  He  not  only  shook  hands  with 
me  at  the  study  door,  but  he  actually  followed  me  to  the  hall 
door,  and  shook  hands  at  his  lodge  porch,  suh  Jove^  in  the 
quadrangle.  Huckles,  the  tutor  (Highlow  Huckles  we  used  to 
call  him  in  our  time),  and  Botts  (Trumperian  professor),  who 
happened  to  be  passing  through  the  court  at  the  time,  stood 
agliast  as  they  witnessed  the  phenomenon. 

*  I  say,  Batchelor,'  asks  Huckles,  *  have  you  been  made  a 
marquis  by  any  chance  ? ' 

*  Why  a  marquis,  Huckles  ?  '  I  ask. 

*  Sargent  never  comes  to  his  lodge  door  with  any  man  under 
a  marquis,'  says  Huckles  in  a  low  whisper. 

*  Or  a  pretty  woman,'  says  that  Botts  (lie  i^tW  have  his  joke). 
*  Batchelor,  my  elderly  Tiresias,  are  you  turned  into  a  lovely 
young  lady  jt?ar  hasardf  ' 

'  Get  along,  you  absurd  Trumperian  professor  ! '  say  I. 
But  the  circumstance  was  the  talk  not  only  in  compotation 
room  that  evening  over  our  wine,  but  of  the  whole  college. 
And  further,  events  happened  which  made  each  man  look  at 
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his  neighbor  with  wonder.  For  that  wliole  term  Sargent  did 
not  ask  our  nobleman  Lord  Sackville  (Lord  Wigmore's  son)  to 
the  lodge.  (Lord  W.'s  father,  you  know,  Duff,  was  baker  to 
the  college.)  For  that  whole  term  he  was  rude  but  twice  to 
Perks,  the  junior  tutor,  and  then  only  in  a  very  mild  way  ;  and 
what  is  more,  he  gave  his  niece  a  present  of  a  gown,  of  his 
blessing,  of  a  kiss,  and  a  high  character,  when  she  went  away  ; 
and  promised  to  put  one  of  her  young  brothers  to  school — 
which  promise,  I  need  not  say,  he  faithfully  kept  ;  for  he  has 
good  principles,  Sargent  has.  He  is  rude  ;  he  is  ill  bred  ;  he 
is  bumptioics  beyond  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew  ;  he  is  spoiled 
not  a  little  by  prosperity — but  he  is  magnanimous  ;  he  can 
own  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong  ;  and  oh  me  !  what  a 
quantity  of  Greek  he  knows  ! 

Although  my  late  friend  the  captain  never  seemed  to  do 
aught  but  spend  the  family  money,  his  disreputable  presence 
somehow  acted  for  good  in  the  household.  *  My  dear  husband 
kept  our  family  together,'  Mrs.  Prior  said,  shaking  her  lean 
head  under  her  meager  widow's  cap.  *  Heaven  knows  how  I 
shall  provide  for  these  lambs  now  he  is  gone.'  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  after  the  death  of  that  tipsy  shepherd  that  the  wolves 
of  the  law  came  down  upon  the  lambs — myself  included,  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  lambhood  and  mint  sauce  a  long  time. 
They  came  down  upon  our  fold  in  Beak  Street,  I  say,  and 
ravaged  it.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Could  Heave  that  widow  and 
children  in  their  distress?  I  was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune, 
and  knew  how  to  succor  the  miserable.  Nay,  I  think,  the 
littie  excitement  attendant  upon  the  seizure  of  my  goods,  etc., 
the  insolent  vulgarity  of  the  low  persons  in  possession — with 
one  of  whom  I  was  very  near  coming  to  a  personal  encounter 
— and  other  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  bereft  household, 
served  to  rouse  me,  and  dissipate  some  of  the  languor  and 
misery  under  which  I  was  suffering  in  consequence  of  Miss 
Mulligan's  conduct  to  me.  I  know  I  took  the  late  captain  to 
his  final  abode.  My  good  friends  the  printers  of  the  Museum 
took  one  of  his  boys  into  their  counting  house.  A  blue  coat 
and  a  pair  of  yellow  stockings  were  procured  for  Augustus  ; 
and  seeing  the  master's  children  walking  about  in  Boniface 
gardens  with  a  glum-looking  old  wretch  of  a  nurse,  I  bethought 
me  of  proposing  to  him  to  take  his  niece  Miss  Prior — and. 
Heaven  be  good  to  me  !  never  said  one  word  to  her  uncle  about 
Miss  Bellenden  and  the  academy.  I  dare  say  I  drew  a  number 
of  longbows  about  her.  I  managed  about  the  bad  grammar 
pretty  well,  by  lamenting  that  Elizabeth's  poor  mother  had 
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been  forced  to  allow  the  girl  to  keep  company  with  ill-educated 
people  ;  and  added  that  she  could  not  fail  to  mend  her  English 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  best  bred  women.  I  did  say  so,  upon 
my  word,  looking  that  half-bred,  stuck-up  Mrs.  Sargent 
gravely  in  the  face  ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  if  that  bouncer  has 
been  registered  against  me,  the  recording  angel  will  be 
jJeased  to  consider  that  the  motive  was  good,  though  the  state- 
ment was  unjustifiable.  But  I  don't  think  it  was  the  compli- 
ment ;  I  think  it  was  the  temptation  of  getting  a  governess  for 
next  to  nothing  that  operated  upon  Madam  Sargent.  And  so 
Bessy  went  to  her  aunt,  partook  of  the  bread  of  dependence, 
and  drank  of  the  cup  of  humiliation,  and  ate  the  pie  of  humility, 
and  brought  up  her  odious  little  cousins  to  the  best  of  her 
small  power,  and  bowed  the  head  of  hypocrisy  before  the  don 
her  uncle,  and  the  pompous  little  upstart  her  aunt.  She  the  best 
bred  woman  in  England,  indeed !    She,  the  little  vain  skinflint ! 

Bessy's  mother  was  not  a  little  loath  to  part  with  the  fifty 
pounds  a  year  which  the  child  brought  home  from  the  academy, 
but  her  departure  thence  was  inevitable.  Some  quarrel  had 
taken  place  there  about  which  the  girl  did  not  care  to  talk. 
Some  rudeness  had  been  offered  to  Miss  Bellenden  to  which 
Miss  Prior  was  determined  not  to  submit ;  or  was  it  that  she 
wanted  to  go  away  from  the  scenes  of  her  own  misery,  and  to 
try  and  forget  that  Indian  captain  ?  Come,  fellow-sufferer  ! 
Come,  child  of  misfortune,  come  hither  !  Here  is  an  old 
bachelor  who  will  weep  with  thee  tear  for  tear  ! 

I  protest  here  is  Miss  Prior  coming  into  the  room  at  last.  A 
pale  face,  a  tawny  head  of  hair  combed  back,  under  a  black 
cap  ;  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  as  I  live  !  a  tight  mourning 
dress,  buttoned  up  to  her  white  throat  ;  a  head  hung  meekly 
down  :  such  is  Miss  Prior.  She  takes  my  hand  when  I  offer  it. 
She  drops  me  a  demure  little  courtesy,  and  answers  my  many 
questions  with  humble  monosyllabic  replies.  She  appeals  con- 
stantly to  Lady  Baker  for  instruction,  or  for  confirmation  of 
her  statements.  What  !  have  six  years  of  slavery  so  changed 
the  frank  daring  young  girl  whom  I  remember  in  Beak  Street  ? 
She  is  taller  and  stouter  than  she  was.  She  is  awkward  and 
high -shouldered,  but  surely  she  has  a  very  fine  figure. 

*  Will  Miss  Cissy  and  Master  Popham  have  their  teas  here 
or  in  the  schoolroom  ? '  asks  Bedford,  the  butler,  of  his  mas- 
ter.    Miss  Prior  looks  appealingly  to  Lady  Baker. 

*In  the  sell '  Lady  Baker  is  beginning. 

*  Here — here  ! '  bawl  out  the  children.     *  Much  better  fun 
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down  here  ;  and  you'll  send  us  out  some  fruit  and  things 
from  dinner,  papa  ! '  cries  Cissy. 

*  It's  time  to  dress  for  dinner,'  says  her  ladyship. 

*  Has  the  first  bell  rung  ? '  asks  Lovel. 

*  Yes,  the  first  bell  has  rung,  and  grandmamma  must  go,  for 
it  always  takes  her  a  precious  long  time  to  dress  for  dinner  ! ' 
cries  Pop.  And,  indeed,  on  looking  at  Lady  Baker,  the  con- 
noisseur might  perceive  that  her  ladyship  was  a  highly  compos- 
ite person,  whose  charms  required  very  much  care  and  arrange- 
ment. There  are  some  cracked  old  houses  where  the  painters 
and  plumbers  and  puttyers  are  always  at  work. 

*  Have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell  ! '  she  says  in  a  ma- 
jestic manner  to  Miss  Prior,  though  I  think  Lady  Baker  her- 
self was  nearest. 

I  sprang  toward  the  bell  myself,  and  my  hand  meets  Eliza- 
beth's there,  who  was  obeying  her  ladyship's  summons,  and 
who  retreats,  making  me  the  demurest  courtesy.  At  the  sum- 
mons, enter  Bedford,  the  butler  (he  was  an  old  friend  of  mine 
too),  and  young  Buttons,  the  page  under  that  butler. 

Lady  Baker  points  to  a  heap  of  articles  on  a  table,  and  says 
to  Bedford  :  *  If  you  please,  Bedford,  tell  my  man  to  give  those 
things  to  Pincott,  my  maid,  to  be  taken  to  my  room.' 

*  Shall  not  I  take  them  up,  dear  Lady  Baker?'  says  Miss  Prior. 
But  Bedford,  looking  at  his  subordinate,  saj-s  :  *  Thomas  ! 

tell  Bulkeley,  her  ladyship's  man,  to  take  her  ladysliip's  things 
and  give  them  to  her  ladyship's  maid.'  There  was  a  tone  of 
sarcasm,  even  of  parody,  in  Monsieur  Bedford's  voice  ;  but  his 
manner  was  profoundly  grave  and  respectful.  Drawing  up  her 
person,  and  making  a  motion,  I  don't  know  whether  of  polite- 
ness or  defiance,  exit  Lady  Baker,  followed  by  page,  bearing 
bandboxes,  shawls,  paper  parcels,  parasols — I  know  not  what. 
Dear  Popham  stands  on  his  head  as  grandmamma  leaves  the 
room.  *  Don't  be  vulgar  !  '  cries  little  Cissy  (the  dear  child  is 
always  acting  as  a  little  Mentor  to  her  brother).  *  I  shall  if 
I  like,'  says  Pop  ;  and  he  makes  faces  at  her. 

*  You  know  your  room, Batch?'  asks  the  master  of  the  house. 

*  Mr.  Batchelor's  old  room — always  has  the  blue  room,'  says 
Bedford,  looking  very  kindly  at  me. 

*  Give  us,'  cries  Lovel,  '  a  bottle  of  that  Sau ' 

-terne  Mr.  Batchelor  used  to  like.     Chateau    Yquem. 


All  right  ! '  says  Mr.  Bedford.  '  How  will  you  have  the  turbot 
done  you  brought  down  ?  Dutch  sauce  ?  Make  lobster  into 
salad?  Mr.  Bonnington  likes  lobster  salad,'  says  Bedford. 
Pop  is  winding  up  the  butler's  back  at  this  time.     It  is  evident 
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Mr.  Bedford  is  a  privileged  person  in  the  family.  As  he  had 
entered  it  on  my  nomination  several  years  ago,  and  had  been 
ever  since  the  faithful  valet,  butler,  and  major-domo  of  Level, 
Bedford  and  I  were  always  good  friends  when  we  met. 

*  By  the  way,  Bedford,  why  wasn't  the  barouche  sent  for 
me  to  the  bridge  ?  '  cries  Lovel.  *  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way 
home,  with  a  bat  and  stumps  for  Pop,  with  the  basket  of  fish, 
and  that  bandbox  with  my  lady's ' 

*  He — he  !  '  grins  Bedford. 

*  "He — he  !  "  Confound  you,  why  do  you  stand  grinning 
there  ?  Why  didn't  I  have  the  carriage,  I  say  ? '  bawls  the 
master  of  the  house. 

*  You  know,  sir,'  says  Bedford.  *  She  had  the  carriage.' 
And  he  indicated  the  door  through  which  Lady  Baker  had 
just  retreated. 

*Then  why  didn't  I  have  the  phaeton?'  asks  Bedford's  master. 

*  Your  ma  and  Mr.  Bonnington  had  the  phaeton.' 

*  And  why  sliouldn't  they,  pray  ?  Mr.  Bonnington  is  lame: 
I'm  at  my  business  all  day.  I  should  like  to  know  why  they 
shouldnH  have  the  phaeton?'  says  Lovel,  appealing  tome.  As 
we  had  been  sitting  talking  together  previous  to  Miss  Prior's 
appearance.  Lady  Baker  had  said  to  Lovel,  *  Your  mother  and 
Mr.  Bonnington  are  coming  to  dinner  of  course,  Frederick  ? ' 
and  Lovel  had  said,  *  Of  course  they  are,'  with  a  peevish  blus- 
ter, whereof  I  now  began  to  understand  the  meaning.  The 
fact  was  these  two  women  were  fighting  for  the  possession  of 
this  child  ;  but  who  was  the  Solomon  to  say  which  should  have 
him  ?  Not  I.  Nenni.  I  put  my  oar  in  no  man's  boat.  Give 
me  an  easy  life,  my  dear  friends,  and  row  me  gently  over. 

*  You  had  better  go  and  dress,'  says  Bedford  sternly,  look- 
ing at  his  master  ;  *the  first  bell  has  rung  this  quarter  of  an 
hour.     Will  you  have  some  '34  ?  ' 

Lovel  started  up  ;  he  looked  at  the  clock.  *  You  are  all 
ready.  Batch,  I  see.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  some  time, 
aint  you  ?'  And  he  disappeared  to  array  himself  in  his  sables 
and  starch.  I  was  thus  alone  with  Miss  Prior  and  her  young 
charges,  who  resumed  straightway  their  infantine  gambols 
and  quarrels. 

*  My  dear  Bessy  ! '  I  cry,  holding  out  both  hands,  *  I  am 
heartily  glad  to ' 

*  Ne  m'appelez  que  de  mon  nom  paternel  devant  tout  ce 
monde,  s'il  vous  plait,  mon  cher  ami,  mon  bon  protecteur  ! '  she 
says  hastily,  in  very  good  French,  folding  her  hands  and 
making  a  courtesy. 
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*Oui,  oui,  oui !  Parlez-vous  Franyais?  J'aime,  tu  aimes, 
il  aime  ! '  cries  out  dear  Master  Pophara.  *  What  are  you 
talking  about?  Here's  the  phaeton  !  '  and  the  young  innocent 
dashes  through  the  open  window  on  to  the  lawn,  whither  he 
is  followed  by  his  sister,  and  where  we  see  the  carriage  con- 
taining Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnington  rolling  over  the  smooth  walk. 

Bessy  advances  toward  me,  and  gives  me  readily  enough 
now  the  hand  she  had  refused  anon. 

*  I  never  thought  you  would  have  refused  it,  Bessy,'  said  I. 

*  Refuse  it  to  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  ! '  she  says,  press- 
ing my  hand.  *  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  what  an  ungrateful 
wretch  I  should  be  if  I  did  !  ' 

*  Let  me  see  your  eyes.  Why  do  you  wear  spectacles  ?  You 
never  wore  them  in  Beak  Street,'  I  say.  You  see  I  was  very 
fond  of  the  child.  She  had  wound  herself  around  me  in  a 
thousand  fond  ways.  Owing  to  a  certain  person's  conduct  my 
heart  may  be  a  ruin — a  Persepolis,  sir — a  perfect  Tadmor. 
But  what  then  ?  May  not  a  traveler  rest  under  its  shattered 
columns  ?  May  not  an  Arab  maid  repose  there  till  the  morn- 
ing dawns  and  the  caravan  passes  on  ?  Yes,  my  heart  is  a 
Palmyra,  and  once  a  queen  inhabited  me  (O  Zenobia  !  Zeno- 
bia  !  to  think  thou  should'st  have  been  led  away  captive  by 
an  O'D.  !).  Now,  I  am  alone,  alone  in  the  solitary  wilderness. 
Nevertheless,  if  a  stranger  comes  to  me  I  have  a  spring  for 
his  weary  feet,  I  will  give  him  the  shelter  of  my  shade.  Rest 
thy  cheek  a  while,  young  maiden,  on  my  marble — then  go  thy 
ways  and  leave  me. 

This  I  thought,  or  something  to  this  effect,  as  in  reply  to 
my  remark,  *  Let  me  see  your  eyes,'  Bessy  took  off  her  spec- 
tacles, and  I  took  them  up  and  looked  at  her.  Why  didn't  I 
say  to  her,  *  My  dear  brave  Elizabeth  !  as  I  look  in  your  face 
I  see  you  have  had  an  awful  deal  of  suffering.  Your  eyes  are 
inscrutably  sad.  We  who  are  initiated  know  the  members  of 
our  community  of  sorrow.  We  have  both  been  wrecked  in 
different  ships,  and  been  cast  on  this  shore.  Let  us  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  find  a  cave  and  a  shelter  somewhere  together '  ? 
I  say,  why  didn't  I  say  this  to  her?  She  would  have  come,  I 
feel  sure  she  would.  We  would  have  been  semi-attached,  as  it 
were.  We  would  have  locked  up  that  room  in  either  heart 
where  the  skeleton  was,  and  said  nothing  about  it,  and  pulled 
down  the  party  wall  and  taken  our  mild  tea  in  the  garden. 
I  live  in  Pump  Court  now.  It  would  have  been  better  than 
this  dingy  loneliness  and  a  snuffy  laundress  who  bullies  me. 
But  for  Bessy  ?     Well — well,  perhaps  better  for  her  too. 
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I  remember  these  thoughts  rushing  through  my  mind  while 
I  held  the  spectacles.  What  a  number  of  other  things  too  ?  I 
remember  two  canaries  making  a  tremendous  concert  in  their 
cage.  I  remember  the  voices  of  the  two  children  quarreling 
on  the  lawn,  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  grinding  over 
the  gravel  ;  and  then  of  a  little  old  familiar  cracked  voice  in 
my  ear,  with  a  *  La,  Mr.  Batch elor  !  are  you  here  ?  '  And  a 
sly  face  looks  up  at  me  from  under  an  old  bonnet. 

*  It  is  mamma,'  says  Bessy. 

*  And  I'm  come  to  tea  with  Elizabeth  and  the  dear  children  ; 
and  while  you  are  at  dinner,  dear  Mr.  Batchelor,  thankful — 
thankful  for  all  mercies  !  And,  dear  me  !  here  is  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington,  I  do  declare  !  Dear  madam,  how  well  you  look — not 
twenty,  I  declare  !  And  dear  Mr.  Bonnington  !  Oh,  sir  !  let 
me — let  me,  I  must  press  your  hand.  What  a  sermon  last 
Sunday  !     AH  Putney  was  in  tears  ! ' 

And  the  little  woman,  flinging  out  her  lean  arms,  seizes 
portly  Mr.  Bonnington's  fat  hand,  as  he  and  kind  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington enter  at  the  open  casement.  The  little  woman  seems 
inclined  to  do  the  honors  of  the  house.  *  And  won't  you  go 
upstairs,  and  put  on  your  cap?  Dear  me,  what  a  lovely  rib- 
bon !  How  blue  does  become  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  I  always  say 
so  to  Elizabeth,'  she  cries,  peeping  into  a  little  packet  which 
Mrs.  Bonnington  bears  in  her  hand.  After  exchanging  friendly 
words  and  greetings  with  me,  that  lady  retires  to  put  the  lovely 
cap  on,  followed  by  her  little  jackal  of  an  aid-de-camp.  The 
portly  clergyman  surveys  his  pleased  person  in  the  spacious 
mirror.  *  Your  things  are  in  your  old  room — like  to  go  in,  and 
brush  up  a  bit?'  whispers  Bedford  to  me.  I  am  obliged  to 
go  you  see,  though,  for  my  part,  I  had  thought,  until  Bed- 
ford spoke,  that  the  ride  on  the  top  of  the  Putney  omnibus 
had  left  me  without  any  need  of  brushing  ;  having  aired 
my  clothes,  and  given  my  young  cheek  a  fresh  and  agreeable 
bloom. 

My  old  room,  as  Bedford  calls  it,  was  that  snug  apartment 
communicating  by  double  doors  with  the  drawling  room,  and 
whence  you  can  walk  on  to  the  lawn  out  of  the  windows. 

*  Here's  your  books,  here's  your  writing  paper,'  says  Bed- 
ford, leading  the  way  into  the  chamber.  '  Does  sore  eyes 
good  to  see  you  down  here  again,  sir.  You  may  smoke  now. 
Clarence  Baker  smokes  when  he  comes.  Go  and  get  some  of 
that  wine  you  like  for  dinner.'  And  the  good  fellow's  eyes 
beam  kindness  upon  me  as  he  nods  his  head,  and  departs  to 
superintend  the  duties  of  his  table.     Of  course  you  understand 
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that  this  Bedford  was  my  young  printer's  boy  of  former  days. 
What  a  queer  fellow  !  I  had  not  only  been  kind  to  him,  but 
he  was  grateful. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

IN    WHICH    I    PLAY    THE    SPY. 

The  room  to  which  Bedford  conducted  me  I  hold  to  be  the 
very  pleasantest  chamber  in  all  the  mansion  of  Shrublands.  To 
lie  on  that  comfortable  cool  bachelor's  bed  there,  and  see  the 
birds  hopping  about  on  the  lawn  ;  to  peep  out  of  the  French 
window  at  early  morning,  inhale  the  sweet  air,  mark  the  dewy 
bloom  on  the  grass,  listen  to  the  little  warblers  performing  their 
chorus,  step  forth  in  your  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  pick  a 
strawberry  from  the  bed,  or  an  apricot  in  its  season,  blow  one, 
two,  three,  just  half  a  dozen  puffs  of  a  cigarette,  hear  the 
venerable  towers  of  Putney  toll  the  hour  of  six  (three  hours 
from  breakfast,  by  consequence),  and  pop  back  into  bed  again 
with  a  favorite  novel  or  review  to  set  you  off  (you  see  I  am 
not  malicious,  or  I  could  easily  insert  here  the  name  of  some 
twaddler  against  whom  I  have  a  grudgekin) — to  pop  back  into 
bed  again,  I  say,  with  a  book  which  sets  you  off  into  that  dear, 
invaluable  second  sleep,  by  which  health,  spirits,  appetite  are 
so  prodigiously  improved — all  these  I  hold  to  be  most  cheer- 
ful and  harmless  pleasures,  and  have  partaken  of  them  often 
at  Shrublands  with  a  grateful  heart.  That  heart  may  have  had 
its  griefs,  but  is  yet  susceptible  of  enjoyment  and  consolation. 
That  bosom  may  have  been  lacerated,  but  is  not  therefore  and 
henceforward  a  stranger  to  comfort.  After  a  certain  affair  in 
Dublin — nay,  very  soon  after,  three  months  after — I  recollect 
remarking  to  myself  :  *  Well,  thank  my  stars,  I  still  have  a 
reMsh  for  '34  claret.'  Once  at  Shrublands  I  heard  steps  pacing 
overhead  at  night,and  thefeeblebutcontinued  wail  of  an  infant. 
I  wakened  from  my  sleep,  was  sulky,  but  turned  and  slept 
again.  Biddlecombe,  the  barrister,  I  knew  was  the  occupant  of 
the  upper  chamber.  He  came  down  the  next  morning  looking 
wretchedly  yellow  about  the  cheeks,  and  livid  round  the  eyes. 
His  teething  infant  had  kept  him  on  the  march  all  night,  and 
Mrs.  Biddlecombe,  I  am  told,  scolds  him  frightfully  besides. 
He  munched  a  shred  of  toast,  and  was  off  by  the  omnibus  to 
chambers.  I  chipped  a  second  egg  ;  I  may  have  tried  one  or 
two  other  nice  little  things  on  the  table  (Strasbourg  pate  I  know 
I  never  can  resist,  and  am  convinced  it  is  perfectly  wholesome). 
I  could  see  my  own  sweet  face  in  tlie  mirror  opposite,  and  my 
gills  were  as  rosy  as  any  broiled  salmon.     *  Well — well  1 '  I 
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thought  as  the  barrister  disappeared  on  the  roof  of  the  coMv^h, 
*  he  has  domus  and placensuxor — but  is  s\\eplacen8  f  Placet7ie 
to  walk  about  all  night  with  a  roaring  baby  ?  Is  it  pleasing  to 
go  to  bed  after  a  long  hard  day's  work,  and  have  your  wife 
nagging  you  because  she  has  not  been  invited  to  the  Lady 
Chancelloress'  soiree^  or  what  not?  Suppose  the  Glorvina 
whom  you  loved  so  had  been  yours  ?  Her  eyebrows  looked  as 
if  they  could  scowl,  her  eyes  as  if  they  could  flash  with  anger. 
Remember  whataslapshe  gavethelittleknife-boy  for  upsetting 
the  butter  boat  over  her  tabinet.  Suppose  parvulus  aula^  a 
little  Batclielor  your  son,  who  had  the  toothache  all  night  in 
your  bedroom  ?  '  These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  my 
mind  as  I  helped  myself  to  the  comfortable  meal  before  me.  *  I 
say,  what  a  lot  of  muflins  you're  eating ! '  cried  innocent 
Master  Lovel.  Now  the  married,  the  wealthy,  the  prosperous 
Biddlecombe  only  took  his  wretched  scrap  of  dry  toast.  *  Aha ! ' 
you  say,  *  this  man  is  consoling  himself  after  his  misfortune.' 
Oh,  churl !  and  do  you  grudge  me  consolation  ?  *  Thank  you, 
dear  Miss  Prior.  Another  cup,  and  plenty  of  cream,  if  you 
please.'  Of  course  Lady  Baker  was  not  at  table  when  I  said, 
*Dear  Miss  Prior,' at  breakfast.  Before  her  ladyship  I  was 
as  mum  as  a  mouse.  Elizabeth  found  occasion  to  whisper  to 
me  during  the  day,  in  her  demure  way  :  *  This  is  a  very  rare 
occasion.  Lady  B.  never  allows  me  to  breakfast  alone  with 
Mr.  Lovel,  but  has  taken  her  extra  nap,  I  suppose,  because 
you  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biddlecombe  were  here.' 

Now  it  may  be  that  one  of  the  double  doors  of  the  room 
which  I  inhabited  was  occasionally  open,  and  that  Mr.  Batche- 
lor's  eyes  and  ears  are  uncommonly  quick,  and  note  a  number 
of  things  which  less  observant  persons  would  never  regard  or 
discover  ;  but  out  of  this  room,  which  I  occupied  for  some 
few  days,  now  and  subsequently,  I  looked  forth  as  from  a 
little  ambush  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  got  a 
queer  little  insight  into  the  history  and  characters  of  the  per- 
sonages round  about  me.  The  two  grandmothers  of  Lovel's 
children  were  domineering  over  that  easy  gentleman,  as 
women — not  grandmothers  merely,  but  sisters,  wives,  aunts, 
daughters,  when  the  chance  is  given  them — will  domineer. 
Ah  !  Glorvina,  what  a  gray  mare  you  might  have  become  had 
you  chosen  Mr.  Batchelor  for  your  consort  !  (But  this  I  only 
remark  with  a  parenthetic  sigh.)  The  two  children  had 
taken  each  the  side  of  a  grandmamma,  and  while  Master  Pop 
was  declared  by  his  maternal  grandmother  to  be  a  Baker  all 
over,  and  taught   to  despise  sugar-baking  and    trade,  little. 
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Cecilia  was  Mrs.  Bonnington's  favorite,  repeated  Watts' 
hymns  with  fervent  precocity  ;  declared  that  she  would  marry 
none  but  a  clergyman  ;  preached  infantine  sermons  to  her 
brother  and  maid  about  worldliness  ;  and  somewliat  wearied 
me,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  by  the  intense  self-respect  with 
which  she  regarded  her  own  virtues.  The  old  ladies  had  that 
love  for  each  other  which  one  may  imagine  that  their  relative 
positions  would  engender.  Over  the  bleeding  and  helpless 
bodies  of  Lovel  and  his  worthy  and  kind  stepfather,  Mr. 
Bonnington,  they  skirmished,  and  fired  shots  at  each  other. 
Lady  B.  would  give  hints  about  second  marriages,  and 
second  families,  and  so  forth,  which  of  course  made  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington wince.  Mrs.  B.  had  the  better  of  Lady  Baker 
in  consequence  of  the  latter's  notorious  pecuniary  irregulari- 
ties. She  had  never  had  recourse  to  her  son's  purse,  she 
could  thank  Heaven.  She  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  any 
tradesman  in  Putney  or  Londt)n  ;  she  had  never  been  ordered 
out  of  the  house  in  the  late  Cecilia's  lifetime  ;  she  could  go  to 
Boulogne  and  enjoy  the/resA  air  there.  This  was  the  terrific 
whip  she  had  overBaker.  Lady  B.I  regret  tosay,in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  remittances,  had  been  locked  up  in  prison,  just 
at  a  time  when  she  was  in  a  state  of  violent  quarrel  witli  her 
late  daughter,  and  good  Mr.  Bonnington  had  helped  her  out  of 
durance.  How  did  I  know  this  ?  Bedford,  Lovel's  factotum, 
told  me  ;  and  how  the  old  ladies  were  fighting  like  two  cats. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  the  two  ladies  agreed.  A 
very  wealthy  widower,  young  still,  good-looking,  and  good- 
tempered,  we  know  can  sometimes  find  a  dear  woman  to  con- 
sole his  loneliness  and  protect  his  motherless  children.  From 
theneighboring  Hciitii;  from  Wimbledon,  Roehampton,  Barnes, 
Mortlake,  Richmond,  Eshcr^  Walton,  Windsor,  nay,  Reading, 
Bath,  Exeter,  and  Penzance  itself,  or  from  any  other  quarter  of 
Britain  over  which  your  fancy  may  please  to  travel,  families 
would  have  come  ready  with  dear  young  girls  to  take  charge 
of  that  man's  future  happiness  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  these  two 
dragons  kept  all  women  off  from  their  ward.  An  unmarried  wo- 
man, with  decent  good  looks,  was  scarce  ever  allowed  to  enter 
Shrublands  gate.  If  such  an  one  appeared  Lovel's  tw^o  mothers 
sallied  out,  and  crunched  her  hapless  bones.  Once  or  twice 
he  dared  to  dine  with  his  neighbors,  but  the  ladies  led  him 
such  a  life  that  the  poor  creature  gave  up  the  practice,  and 
faintl}^  announced  his  preference  for  home.  *  My  dear  Batch,' 
says  he,  *  what  do  I  care  for  the  dinners  of  the  people  round 
about  ?     Has  any  one  of  them  got  a  better  cook  or  better  wine 
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than  mine  ?  When  I  come  home  from  business  it  is  an  intol- 
erable nuisance  to  have  to  dress  and  go  out  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  cold  eiitrees  and  loaded  claret  and  sweet  port.  I 
can't  stand  it,  sir.  I  woiiH  stand  it '  (and  he  stamps  his  foot 
in  a  resolute  manner).  *  Give  me  an  easy  life,  a  wine  merchant 
I  can  trust,  and  my  own  friends  by  my  own  fireside.  Shall 
we  have  some  more  ?  We  can  manage  another  bottle  between 
us  three,  Mr.  Bonnington?' 

*  Well,'  says  Mr.  Bonnington,  winking  at  the  ruby  goblet, 
*  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objections,  Frederick,  to  another  bo ' 

*  Coffee  is  served,  sir,'  cries  Bedford,  entering. 

*  Well — well,  perhaps  we  have  had  enough,'  says  worthy 
Bonnington. 

*  We  have  had  enough  ;  we  all  drink  too  much,'  says  Lovel 
briskly.     *  Come  in  to  coffee.' 

We  go  to  the  drawing  room.  Fred  and  I  and  the  two 
ladies  sit  down  to  a  rubber,  while  Miss  Prior  plays  a  piece  of 
Beethoven  to  a  slight  warbling  accompaniment  from  Mr.  Bon- 
nington's  handsome  nose,  who  has  fallen  asleep  over  the  news- 
paper. During  our  play  Bessy  glides  out  of  the  room — a  gray 
shadow.  Bonnington  wakens  up  when  the  tray  is  brought  in. 
Lady  Baker  likes  that  good  old  custom  ;  it  was  always  the 
fashion  at  the  Castle,  and  she  takes  a  good  glass  of  negus  too  ; 
and  so  do  we  all  ;  and  the  conversation  is  pretty  merry,  and 
Fred  Lovel  hopes  I  shall  sleep  better  to-night,  and  is  very 
facetious  about  poor  Biddlecombe,  and  the  way  in  which  that 
eminent  Q.  C.  is  henpecked  by  his  wife. 

From  my  bachelor's  room,  then,  on  the  ground  floor  ;  or 
from  my  solitary  walks  in  the  garden,  whence  I  could  oversee 
many  things  in  the  house  ;  or  from  Bedford's  communications 
to  me,  which  were  very  friendly,  curious,  and  unreserved  ;  or 
from  my  own  observation,  which  I  promise  you  can  see  as  far 
into  the  millstones  of  life  as  most  folks',  I  grew  to  find  the 
mysteries  of  Shrublands  no  longer  mysterious  to  me  ;  and  like 
Another  Diable  BoiteiiXy  had  the  roofs  of  a  pretty  number  of 
the  Slirublands  rooms  taken  off  for  me. 

For  instance,  on  that  very  first  day  of  my  staj^  while  the 
family  were  attiring  themselves  for  dinner,  I  chanced  to  find 
two  secret  cupboards  of  the  house  unlocked,  and  the  contents 
unveiled  to  me.  Pinhorn,  the  children's  maid,  a  giddy  little 
flirting  thing  in  a  pink  ribbon,  brought  some  articles  of  the 
toilet  into  my  worship's  apartment,  and  as  she  retired  did  not 
shut  the  door  behind  her.  I  might  have  thought  that  pert 
little  head  had  never  been  made  to  ache  by  any  care  ;  but  ah  I 
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black  care  sits  behind  the  horseman,  as  Horace  remarks  ;  and 
not  only  behind  the  horseman,  but  behind  tlie  footman  ;  and 
not  only  on  the  footman,  but  on  the  buxom  shoulders  of  the 
lady's  maid.  So  with  Pinhorn.  You  surely  have  remarked 
respecting  domestic  servants  that  they  address  you  in  a  tone 
utterly  affected  and  unnatural — adopting,  when  they  are 
among  each  other,  voices  and  gestures  entirely  different  to 
those  which  their  employers  see  and  hear.  Now  this  little 
Pinhorn,  in  her  occasional  intercourse  with  your  humble  serv- 
ant, had  a  brisk,  quick,  fluttering  toss  of  the  head,  and  a  frisky 
manner,  no  doubt  capable  of  charming  some  persons.  As  for 
me,  ancillary  allurements  have,  I  own,  had  but  small  tempta- 
tions. If  Venus  brought  me  a  bedroom  candle  and  a  jug  of  hot 
water,  I  should  givehersixpence,and  nomore.  Having,  you  see, 

given  my  all  to  one  worn Psha !  never  mind  that  old  story. 

Well,  I  dare  say  this  little  creature  may  have  been  a  flirt,  but 
I  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than  if  she  had  been  a  coal  scuttle. 

Now  suppose  she  was  a  flirt.  Suppose,  under  a  mask  of 
levity,  she  hid  a  profound  sorrow.  Do  you  suppose  she  was 
the  first  woman  who  has  ever  done  so?  Do  you  suppose  because 
she  had  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  her  tea,  sugar,  and  beer,  and 
told  fibs  to  her  masters  and  mistresses,  she  had  not  a  heart  ? 
She  went  out  of  the  room,  absolutely  coaxing  and  leering  at 
me  as  she  departed,  with  a  great  counterpane  over  her  arm  ; 
but  in  the  next  apartment  I  heard  her  voice  quite  changed,  and 
another  changed  voice  too — though  not  so  much  altered — in- 
terrogating her.  My  friend  Dick  Bedford's  voice,  in  address- 
ing those  whom  fortune  had  pleased  to  make  his  superiors, 
was  gruff  and  brief.  He  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  deliver  him- 
self of  his  speech  to  you  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  his  tone 
always  seemed  to  hint,  *  There — there  is  my  message,  and  I 
have  delivered  it  ;  but  you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  as 
good  as  you.'  And  so  he  was,  and  so  I  always  admitted  ;  so 
even  the  trembling,  believing,  flustering,  suspicious  Lady  Baker 
herself  admitted  when  she  came  into  communication  Avith  thift 
man.  I  have  thought  of  this  little  Dick  as  of  Swift  at  Sheen 
hard  by,  with  Sir  William  Temple  ;  or  Spartacus  when  he  was 
as  yet  the  servant  of  the  fortunate  Roman  gentleman  who 
owned  him.  Now  if  Dick  was  intelligent,  obedient,  useful, 
only  not  rebellious,  with  his  superiors,  I  should  fancy  that 
among  his  equals  he  was  by  no  means  pleasant  company,  and 
that  most  of  them  hated  him  for  his  arrogance,  his  honesty, 
and  his  scorn  of  them  all. 

But  women  do  not  always  hate  a  man  for  scorning  and  de- 
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spising  them.  Women  do  not  revolt  at  the  rudeness  and  arro- 
gance of  us  their  natural  superiors.  Women,  if  properly 
trained,  come  down  to  heel  at  the  master's  bidding,  and  lick 
the  hand  that  has  been  often  raised  to  hit  them.  I  do  not  say 
the  brave  little  Dick  Bedford  ever  raised  an  actual  hand  to 
this  poor  serving  girl,  but  his  tongue  whipped  her,  his  behavior 
trampled  on  her,  and  she  cried,  and  came  to  him  whenever  he 
lifted  a  finger.  Psha  !  Don't  tell  me.  If  you  want  a  quiet, 
contented,  orderly  home,  and  things  comfortable  about  you, 
that  is  the  way  you  must  manage  your  women. 

Well,  Bedford  happens  to  be  in  the  next  room.  It  is  the 
morning  room  at  Shrublands.  You  enter  the  dining  room  from 
it,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  out  the  dessert  there,  be- 
fore taking  it  in  for  dinner.  Bedford  is  laying  out  his  dessert 
as  Pinhorn  enters  from  my  chamber,  and  he  begins  upon  her 
with  a  sarcastic  sort  of  grunt,  and  a  *  Ho  !  suppose  you've  been 
making  up  to  B.,  have  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Bedford,  you  know  very  well  who  it  is  I  cares  for  I ' 
she  says,  with  a  sigh. 

*  Bother  ! '  .Mr.  B.  remarks. 

*  Well,  Richard,  tlien  ! '  (here  she  weeps). 

*  Leave  go  my  'and  ! — leave  go  my  a-hand,  I  say  ! '  (What 
could  she  have  been  doing  to  cause  this  exclamation  ?) 

*  O  Richard,  it's  not  your  ''and  I  want — it's  your  ah-ah-art, 
Richard  ! ' 

*  Mary  Pinhorn,'  exclaims  the  other,  *  what's  the  use  of  go- 
ing on  with  this  game  ?  You  know  we  couldn't  be  a-happy  to- 
gether— you  know  your  ideers  aint  no  good,  Mary.  It  aint 
your  fault.  jT  don't  blame  you  for  it,  my  dear.  Some  people 
are  born  clever,  some  are  born  tall  :  I  aint  tall.' 

*  Oh,  you're  tall  enough  for  me,  Richard  ! ' 

Here  Richard  again  found  occasion  to  cry  out :  'DonH,!  say ! 
Suppose  Baker  was  to  come  in  and  find  you  squeezing  of  my 
hand  in  this  way?  I  say,  some  people  are  born  with  big 
brains,  Miss  Pinhorn,  and  some  with  big  figures.  Look  at  that 
ass  Bulkeley,  Lady  B.'s  man  !  He  is  as  big  as  a  Life  Guards- 
man, and  he  has  no  more  education,  nor  no  more  ideas,  than 
the  beef  he  feeds  on.' 

*  La  !  Richard,  whatever  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Pooh  !  How  should  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  Lay  them 
books  straight.  Put  the  volumes  together,  stupid  !  and  the 
papers,  and  get  the  table  ready  for  nursery  tea,  and  don't  go 
on  there  mopping  your  eyes,  and  making  a  fool  of  yourself, 
Mary  Pinhorn  ! ' 
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*  Oh,  your  heart  is  a  stone — a  stone — a  stone  ! '  cries  Mary 
in  a  burst  of  tears.  *  And  I  wish  it  was  hung  round  my  neck, 
and  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and — there's  the  hupstairs 
bell ! '  with  which  signal  I  suppose  Mary  disappeared,  for  I 
only  heard  a  sort  of  grunt  from  Mr.  Bedford,  then  the  clatter 
of  a  dish  or  two,  the  wheeling  of  chairs  and  furniture,  and  then 
came  a  brief  silence,  which  lasted  until  the  entry  of  Dick's  sub- 
ordinate. Buttons,  who  laid  the  table  for  the  children's  and 
Miss  Prior's  tea. 

So  here  was  an  old  story  told  over  again.  Here  was  love 
unrequited,  and  a  little  passionate  heart  wounded  and  unhappy. 
My  poor  little  Mary  !  As  I  am  a  sinner,  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  when  I  go  away,  and  not  a  couple  of  shillings,  as  my 
wont  has  been.  Five  shillings  will  not  console  thee  much, but 
they  will  console  thee  a  little.  Thou  wilt  not  imagine  that  I 
bribe  thee  with  any  privy  thought  of  evil  ?  Away  !  Ich  habe 
genossen  das  irdische  Glilck — ich  habe — geliebt ! 

At  this  juncture  I  suppose  Mrs.  Prior  must  have  entered  the 
apartment,  for  though  I  could  not  hear  her  noiseless  step,  her 
little  cracked  voice  came  pretty  clearly  to  me  with  a  *  Good- 
afternoon,  Mr.  Bedford  !  Oh,  dear  me  !  what  a  many — many 
years  we  have  been  acquainted.  To  think  of  the  pretty  little 
printer's  boy  who  used  to  come  to  Mr.  Batchelor,  and  see  you 
grown  such  a  fine  man  ! ' 

Bedford. — *  How  ?     I'm  only  five  foot  four.' 

Mrs.  P. — *But  such  a  fine  figure,  Bedford  !  You  are — now 
indeed  you  are  !  Well,  you  are  strong  and  I  am  weak.  You 
are  well,  and  I  am  weary  and  faint.' 

Bedford. — *  The  tea's  a  coming  directly,  Mrs.  Prior.' 

Mrs. P. — *  Could  you  give  me  a  glass  of  water  first — and 
perhaps  a  little  sherry  in  it,  please  ?  Oh,  thank  you.  How 
good  it  Is  !  How  it  revives  a  poor  old  wretch  ! — and  your 
cough,  Bedford  ?  How  is  your  cough  ?  I  have  brought  you 
some  lozenges  for  it — some  of  Sir  Henry  Halford's  own  pre- 
scribing for  my  dear  husband,  and ' 

Bedford  (abruptly). — *  I  must  go — never  mind  the  cough 
now,  Mrs.  P.' 

Mrs.  Prior. — *  What's  here  ?  Almonds  and  raisins,  maca- 
roons, preserved  apricots,  biscuits  for  dessert — and — la  bless 
the  man  !  how  you  sta — artled  me  ! ' 

Bedford. — *  Don't  !  Mrs.  Prior,  I  beg  and  implore  of  you, 
keep  your  'ands  out  of  the  dessert.  I  can't  stand  it.  I  must 
tell  the  governor  if  this  game  goes  on.' 

Mrs.  P. — *  Ah  !  Mr.  Bedford,  it  is  for  my  poor — poor  child 
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at  home  ;  the  doctor  recommended  her  apricots.  Aye,  indeed, 
dear  Bedford,  he  did,  for  her  poor  chest ! ' 

Bedford. — *  And  I'm  blest  if  you  haven't  been  at  the  sherry 
bottle  again  !  Oh,  Mrs.  P.,  you  drive  me  wild — you  do.  I 
can't  see  Lovel  put  upon  in  this  way.  You  know  it's  only  last 
week  I  whopped  the  boy  for  stealing  the  sherry,  and  'twas 
you  done  it.' 

Mrs.  Prior  (passionately). — *  For  a  sick  child,  Bedford. 
What  won't  a  mother  do  for  her  sick  child  ? ' 

Bedford. — *Your  children's  always  sick.  You're  always 
taking  things  for  'em.  I  tell  you,  by  the  laws,  I  won't  and 
mustn't  stand  it,  Mrs.  P.' 

Mrs.  Prior  (with  much  spirit). — Go  and  tell  your  master, 
Bedford  !  Go  and  tell  tales  of  me,  sir.  Go  and  have  me  dis- 
missed out  of  this  house.  Go  and  have  ray  daughter  dismissed 
out  of  this  house,  and  her  poor  mother  brought  to  disgrace.' 

Bedford. — *  Mrs.  Prior — Mrs.  Prior  !  you  have  been  a  tak- 
ing the  sherry.  A  glass  I  don't  mind  ;  but  you've  been  a 
bringing  that  bottle  again.' 

Mrs.  P.  (whimpering). — *It's  for  Charlotte,  Bedford  !  my 
poor  delicate  angel  of  aShatty!    She'sordered  it,  indeedshe  is!' 

Bedford. — '  Confound  your  Shatty  !  I  can't  stand  it,  I 
mustn't,  and  won't,  Mrs.  P.  ! ' 

Here  a  noise  and  clatter  of  other  persons  arriving  inter- 
rupted the  conversation  between  Lovel's  major-domo  and  the 
mother  of  the  children's  governess,andI  presently  heard  Master 
Pop's  voice  saying,  *  You're  going  to  tea  with  us,  Mrs.  Prior  ?' 

Mrs.  P. — *  Your  kind  dear  grandmammas  have  asked  me, 
dear  Master  Popham.' 

Pop. — *  But  you'd  like  to  go  to  dinner  best,  wouldn't  you  ? 
I  dare  say  you  have  doosid  bad  dinners  at  your  house.  HaVen't 
you,  Mrs.  Prior  ? ' 

Cissy. — *  Don't  say  doosid.     It's  a  naughty  word,  Popham ! ' 

Pop. — *  I  will  say  doosid.  Doo-oo-oosid  !  There  !  And 
I'll  say  worse  words  too,  if  I  please,  and  you  hold  yowr  tongue. 
AVhat's there  for  tea?  Jam  for  tea?  strawberries  for  tea?  muffins 
for  tea?  Tliat'sit;  strawberries  and  muffins  for  tea.  And  we'll 
go  in  to  dessert  besides:  that's  prime.     I  say,  Miss  Prior  ?  ' 

Miss  Prior. — *  What  do  you  say,  Popham  ? ' 

Pop. — *  Shouldn't  you  like  to  go  in  to  dessert — there's  lots 
of  good  things  there — and  have  wine  ?  Only  when  guand- 
mamma  tells  her  story  about — about  my  grandfather  and  King 
George  the  what-d'ye-call'im— King  George  the  Fourth ' 

Cis. — *  Ascended  the  throne,  1820  ;  died  at  Windsor,  1830.' 
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Pop. — '  Bother  Windsor  !  Well,  when  she  tells  that  story 
I  can  tell  you  that  aint  very  good  fun.' 

Cis. — *  And  it's  rude  of  you  to  speak  in  that  way  of  your 
grandmamma,  Pop  !  ' 

Pop. — *  And  you'll  hold  your  tongue,  miss  !  And  I  shall 
speak  as  I  like.  And  I'm  a  man,  and  I  don't  want  any  of  your 
stuff  and  nonsense.     I  say,  Mary,  give  us  the  marmalade  ! ' 

Cis. — *  You  have  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  boys  oughtn't  to 
have  so  much.' 

Pop. — *  Boys  may  have  what  they  like.  Boys  can  eat  twice 
as  much  as  women.  There,  I  don't  want  any  more.  Anybody 
may  have  the  rest.' 

Mrs.  Prior. — *  What  nice  marmalade  !  I  know  some  chil- 
dren, my  dears,  who ' 

Miss  P.  (imploringly). — *  Mamma,  I  beseech  you ' 

Mrs.  P. — *  I  know  three  dear  children  who  very — very  sel- 
dom have  nice  marmalade  and  delicious  cake.' 

Pop. — *I  know  whom  you  mean  ;  you  mean  Augustus  and 
Frederick  and  Fanny — your  children  !  Well,  they  shall  have 
marmalade  and  cake.' 

Cis. — *  Oh,  yes,  I  will  give  them  all  mine.' 

Pop.  (who  speaks,  I  think,  as  if  his  mouth  was  full). — *  I 
won't  give  'em  mine  ;  but  they  can  have  another  pot,  you  know. 
You  have  always  got  a  basket  with  you  ;  you  know  you  have, 
Mrs.  Prior.     You  had  it  the  day  you  took  the  cold  fowl.' 

Mrs.  P. — *  For  the  poor  blind  black  man  !  Oh,  how  thank- 
ful he  was  to  his  dear  young  benefactors  !  He  is  a  man  and 
a  brother,  and  to  help  him  was  most  kind  of  you,  dear  Master 
Popham ! ' 

Pop. — *  That  black  beggar  my  brother?  He  aint  my  brother.' 

Mrs.  P. — *  No,  dears,  you  have  both  the  most  lovely  com- 
plexions in  the  world.' 

Pop. — '  Bother  complexions  !  I  say,  Mary,  another  pot  of 
marmalade.' 

Mary. — '  I  don't  know.  Master  Pop ' 

Pop. — *  I  will  have  it,  I  say.  If  you  don't  I'll  smash  every- 
thing, I  will.' 

Cis. — *  Oh,  you  naughty,  rude  boy  ! ' 

Pop. — '  Hold  your  tongue,  stupid  !     I  will  have  it,  I  say.' 

Mrs.  P. — *Do  humor  him,  Mary,  please.  And  I'm  sure  my 
dear  children  at  home  will  be  better  for  it.' 

Pop. — 'There's  your  basket.  Now  put  this  cake  in,  and 
this  bit  of  butter,  and  this  sugar  on  the  top  of  the  butter. 
Hurray  !  hurray  I     Oli,  what  jolly  fun  !     Here's  some  cake — 
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no,  I  think  I'll  keep  that  ;  and,  Mrs.  Prior,  tell  Gus  and 
Fanny  and  Fred  I  sent  it  to  'em,  and  they  shall  never  want 
for  anything  as  long  as  Frederick  Popham  Baker  Lovel, 
Esquire,  can  give  it  them.  Did  Gus  like  my  gray  greatcoat 
that  I  didn't  want  ?  ' 

Miss.  P. — *  You  did  not  give  him  your  new  greatcoat  ? ' 

Pop. — *It  was  beastly  ugly,  and  I  did  give  it  him  ;  and  Pll 
give  him  this  if  I  choose.  And  don't  you  speak  to  me  ;  I'm 
going  to  school,  and  I  aint  going  to  have  no  governesses  soon.' 

Mrs.  Prior. — *  Ah,  dear  child  !  what  a  nice  coat  it  is  ;  and 
how  well  my  poor  boy  looks  in  it  ! ' 

Miss  Prior. — *  Mother,  mother  !  I  implore  you — mother ' 

Mr.  Lovel  enters. — *So  the  children  at  high  tea  !  How  d'ye 
do,  Mrs.  Prior  ?  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  that  little 
matter  for  your  second  boy,  Mrs.  Prior.* 

Mrs.  Prior. — *  Heaven  bless  you — bless  you,  my  dear  kind 
benefactor  !  Don't  prevent  me,  Elizabeth  ;  I  mibst  kiss  his 
hand.     There  !  ' 

And  here  the  second  bell  rings,  and  I  enter  the  morning 
room,  and  can  see  Mrs.  Prior's  great  basket  popped  cunningly 
under  the  tablecloth.  Her  basket  ? — her  porte-manteau,  her 
porte-bouteilley  her  porte-gdteau^  her  porte-pa?italo7i,  her  porte- 
hutin  in  general.  Thus  I  could  see  that  every  day  Mrs.  Prior 
visited  Shrublands  she  gleaned  greedily  of  the  harvest.  Well, 
Boaz  was  rich,  and  this  ruthless  Ruth  was  hungry  and  poor. 

At  the  welcome  summons  of  the  second  bell  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonnington  also  made  their  appearance  ;  the  latter  in  the  new 
cap  which  Mrs.  Prior  had  admired,  and  which  she  saluted  with 
a  nod  of  smiling  recognition.  *  Dear  madam,  it  is  lovely — I 
told  you  it  was,'  whispers  Mrs.  P.,  and  the  wearer  of  the  blue 
ribbons  turned  her  bonny,  good-natured  face  toward  the  look- 
ing-glass, and  I  hope  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  Mrs.  Prior's 
sincerity.  As  for  Bonnington,  I  could  perceive  that  he  had 
been  taking  a  little  nap  before  dinner — a  practice  by  which 
the  appetite  is  improved,  I  think,  and  the  intellect  prepared 
for  the  bland  prandial  conversation. 

*  Have  the  children  been  quite  good  ?  *  asks  papa  of  the 
governess. 

*  There  are  worse  children,  sir,'  says  Miss  Prior  meekly. 

*  Make  haste  and  have  your  dinner  ;  we  are  coming  in  to 
dessert ! '  cries  Pop. 

*  You  would  not  have  us  go  to  dine  without  your  grand- 
mother ?'  papa  asks.  Dine  without  Lady  Baker,  indeed  !  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  him  go  to  dinner  without  Lady  Baker. 
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Pending  her  ladyship's  arrival  papa  and  Mr.  Bonnington 
walk  to  the  open  window,  and  gaze  on  the  lawn  and  the  towers 
of  Putney  rising  over  the  wall. 

*Ah,  my  good  Mrs.  Prior,' cries  Mrs.  Bonnington,  *  those 
grandchildren  of  mine  are  sadly  spoiled.' 

*  Not  by  you,  dear  madam,'  says  Mrs.  Prior,  with  a  look  of 
commiseration.  *  Your  dear  children  at  home  are,  I  am  sure, 
perfect  models  of  goodness.  Is  Master  Edward  w^ell,  ma'am  ? 
and  Master  Robert,  and  Master  Richard,  and  dear  funny  little 
Master  William  ?  Ah,  what  blessings  those  children  are  to  you! 
If  a  certain  willful  little  nephew  of  tlieirs  took  after  them  ! ' 

*  The  little  naughty  wretch  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Bonnington  ;  *  do 
you  know.  Prior,  my  grandson  Frederick  (I  don't  know  why 
they  call  him  Popham  in  this  house,  or  why  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  his  father's  name) — do  you  know  that  Popham 
spilt  the  ink  over  my  dear  husband's  bands,  which  he  keeps  in 
his  great  dictionary,  and  fought  with  my  Richard,  who  is  three 
years  older  than  Popham,  and  actually  beat  his  own  uncle  ! ' 

*  Gracious  goodness  ! '  I  cried  ;  *  you  don't  mean  to  say, 
ma'am,  that  Pop  has  been  laying  violent  hands  upon  his  vener- 
able relative  ?  '  I  feel  ever  so  gentle  a  pull  at  my  coat.  Was 
it  Miss  Prior  who  warned  me  not  to  indulge  in  the  sarcastic 
method  with  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  ? 

*  I  don't  know  why  you  call  my  poor  child  a  venerable  rela- 
tive ? '  Mrs.  B.  remarks.  *  I  know  that  Popham  was  very  rude 
to  him  :  and  then  Robert  came  to  his  brother,  and  that  grace- 
less little  Popham  took  a  stick,  and  my  husband  came  out,  and  do 
you  knowPopham  Lovel  actually  kicked  Mr.  Bonnington  on  the 
8hins,and  butted  him  likea  little  naughtyram ;  and  if  you  think 
such  conduct  is  a  subject  for  ridicule — I  donH,  Mr.  Batchelor.' 

*  My  dear,  dear  lady  ! '  I  cried,  seizing  her  hand  ;  for  she 
was  going  to  cry,  and  in  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear 
always  raises  a  deuce  of  a  commotion  in  my  mind.  *I  would 
not  for  the  world  say  a  word  that  should  willingly  vex  you  ; 
and  as  for  Popham,  I  give  you  my  honor,  I  think  nothing 
would  do  that  child  so  much  good  as  a  good  whipping.' 

*  He  is  spoiled,  madam  ;  we  know  by  wJiom^  says  Mrs. 
Prior.  *  Dear  Lady  Baker  !  how  that  red  does  become  your 
*  ladyship.'  In  fact.  Lady  B.  sailed  in  at  this  juncture,  arraj^ed 
in  ribbons  of  scarlet,  with  many  brooches,  bangles,  and  other 
gimcracks  ornamenting  her  plenteous  person.  And  now  her 
ladyship  having  arrived,  Bedford  announced  that  dinner  was 
served,  and  Lovel  gave  his  mother-in-law  an  arm,  while  I 
offered  mine  to  Mrs.  Bonnington  to  lead  her  to  the  adjoining 
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dining  room.  And  tlie  pacable  kind  soul  speedily  made  peace 
with  me.  And  we  ate  and  drank  of  Lovel's  best.  And  Lady 
Baker  told  us  her  celebrated  anecdote  of  George  the  Fourth's 
compliment  to  her  late  dear  husband,  Sir  Popham,  when  his 
Majesty  visited  Ireland.  Mrs.  Prior  and  her  basket  were  gone 
when  we  repaired  to  the  drawing  room  ;  having  been  hunting 
all  day  the  hungry  mother  had  returned  with  her  prey  to  her 
wide-mouthed  birdikins.  Elizabeth  looked  very  pale  and  hand- 
some, reading  at  her  lamp.  And  whist  and  the  little  tray 
finished  the  second  day  at  Shrublands. 

I  paced  the  moonlit  walk  alone  w^hen  the  family  had  gone 
to  rest ;  and  smoked  my  cigar  under  the  tranquil  stars.  I 
had  been  some  thirty  hours  in  the  house,  and  what  a  queer 
little  drama  was  unfolding  itself  before  me  !  What  struggles 
and  passions  were  going  on  here — what  certamina  and  motus 
animorum  !  Here  was  Lovel,  this  willing  horse  ;  and  what  a 
crowd  of  relations,  what  a  heap  of  luggage  had  the  honest 
fellow  to  carry  !  How  that  little  Mrs.  Prior  was  working  and 
scheming  and  tacking  and  flattering  and  fawning  and  plun- 
dering, to  be  sure  !  And  that  serene  Elizabeth,  with  what 
consummate  skill,  art,  and  prudence  had  she  to  act  to  keep  her 
place  with  two  such  rivals  reigning  over  her.  And  Elizabeth 
not  only  kept  her  place,  but  she  actually  was  liked  by  those 
two  women  !  Why,  Elizabeth  Prior,  my  wonder  and  respect 
for  thee  increase  wuth  every  hour  during  which  I  contemplate 
thy  character !  How  is  it  that  you  live  with  those  lionesses 
and  are  not  torn  to  pieces  ?  What  sops  of  flattery  do  you  cast 
to  them  to  appease  them  ?  Perhaps  I  do  not  think  my  Eliza- 
beth brings  up  her  two  children  very  well,  and,  indeed,  have 
seldom  become  acquainted  with  young  people  more  odious. 
But  is  the  fault  hers,  or  is  it  Fortune's  spite  ?  How,  with 
these  two  grandmothers  spoiling  the  children  alternately,  can 
the  governess  do  better  than  she  does  ?  How  has  she  managed 
to  lull  their  natural  jealousy  ?  I  will  work  out  that  intricate 
problem,  that  I  will,  ere  many  days  are  over.  And  there  are 
other  mysteries  which  I  perceive.  There  is  poor  Marv  break- 
ing her  heart  for  the  butler.  That  butler,  why  does  he  con- 
nive at  the  rogueries  of  Mrs.  Prior?  Ha!  herein  lies  a  mys- 
tery too  ;  and  I  vow  I  will  penetrate  it  ere  long.  So  saying, 
I  fling  away  the  butt  end  of  the  fragrant  companion  of  my 
solitude,  and  enter  into  my  room  by  the  open  French  window 
just  as  Bedford  walks  in  at  the  door.  I  had  heard  the  voice 
of  that  worthy  domestic  warbling  a  grave  melody  from  his 
pantry  window  as  I  paced  the  lawn.     When  the  family  goes 
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to  rest  Bedford  passes  a  couple  of  hours  in  study  in  his  pantry, 
perusing  the  newspapers  and  the  new  works,  and  forming  his 
opinion  on  books  and  politics.  Indeed  I  liave  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  letters  in  the  Putney  Herald  and  Mortlake 
Monitor  signed  *A  Voice  from  the  Basement,*  were  Mr. 
Bedford's  composition. 

*  Come  to  see  all  safe  for  the  night,  sir,  and  the  windows 
closed  before  you  turn  in,'  Mr.  Dick  remarks.  *  Best  not 
leave  'em  open,  even  if  you  are  asleep  inside — catch  cold — 
many  bad  people  about.  Remember  Broomley  murder ! 
Enter  at  French  window — you  cry  out — cut  your  throat — and 
there's  a  fine  paragraph  for  papers  next  morning  ! ' 

*  What  a  good  voice  you  have,  Bedford,'  I  say  ;  *  I  heard 
you  warbling  just  now — a  famous  bass,  on  my  word  ! ' 

*  Always  fond  of  music — sing  when  I'm  cleaning  my  plate — 
learned  in  old  Beak  Street,  ^he  used  to  teach  me,'  and  he 
points  toward  the  upper  floors. 

*  What  a  little  chap  you  were  then  ! — when  you  came  for 
my  proofs  for  the  Museum^  I  remark. 

*  I  aint  a  very  big  one  now,  sir  ;  but  it  aint  the  big  ones 
that  do  the  best  work,'  remarks  the  butler. 

*  I  remember  Miss  Prior  sayingthat  you  were  as  old  as  she  was.' 

*  Hm  !  and  I  scarce  came  up  to  her — eh — elbow.'  (Bedford 
had  constantly  to  do  battle  with  the  aspirates.  He  conquered 
them,  but  you  could  see  there  was  a  struggle.) 

*  And  it  was  Miss  Prior  taught  you  to  sing  ? '  I  say,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face. 

He  dropped  his  eyes — he  could  not  bear  my  scrutiny.  I 
knew  the  whole  story  now. 

*  When  Mrs.  Lovel  died  at  Naples,  Miss  Prior  brought  home 
the  children,  and  you  acted  as  courier  to  the  whole  party.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  says  Bedford.  *  We  had  the  carriage,  and  of 
course  poor  Mrs.  L.  was  sent  home  by  sea,  and  I  brought  home 
the  young  ones,  and — and  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  could  say, 
Avanti !  avanti  !  to  the  Italian  postilions,  and  ask  for  des 
chevaux  when  we  crossed  the  Halps — the  Alps — I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir.' 

*  And  you  used  to  see  the  party  to  their  rooms  at  the  inns, 
and  call  them  up  in  the  morning,  and  you  had  a  blunderbuss 
in  the  rumble  to  shoot  the  robbers  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  says  Bedford. 

*  And  it  was  a  pleasant  time  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  says  Bedford,  groaning,  and  hanging  down  his  mis" 
erable  head.     *  Oh,  yes,  it  was  a  pleasant  time.' 
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He  turned  away  ;  he  stamped  his  foot ;  he  gave  a  sort  of 
imprecation  ;  he  pretended  to  look  at  some  books,  and  dust 
them  with  a  napkin  which  he  carried.  I  saw  the  matter  at 
once.     *  Poor  Dick  ! '  says  I. 

*  It's  the  old — old  story,'  says  Dick.  *  It's  you  and  the  Hirish 

girl  over  again,  sir.  I'm  only  a  servant,  I  know  ;  but  I'm  a 

Confound  it ! '     And  here  he  stuck  his  fists  into  his  eyes. 

*  And  this  is  the  reason  you  allow  old  Mrs.  Prior  to  steal 
the  sherry  ard  the  sugar  ?'  I  ask. 

*  How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  remember  how  she  prigged 
in  Beak  Street  ? '  asks  Bedford  fiercely. 

*  I  overheard  you  and  her  just  before  dinner,'  I  said. 

*  You  had  better  go  and  tell  Lovel — have  me  turned  out  of 
the  house.  That's  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,'  cries  Bed- 
ford again,  fiercely,  stamping  his  feet. 

*  It  is  al  ways  my  custom  to  do  as  much  mischief  as  I  pos- 
sibly can,  Dick  Bedford,'  I  say  with  fine  irony. 

He  seizes  my  hand.  *  No,  you're  a  trump — everybody 
knows  that ;  beg  pardon,  sir  ;  but  you  see  I'm  so — so — dash  ! 
— miserable,  that  I  hardly  know  whether  I'm  walking  on  my 
head  or  my  heels.' 

*  You  haven't  succeeded  in  touching  her  heart,  then,  my 
poor  Dick  ? '  I  said. 

Dick  shook  his  head.  '  She  has  no  heart,'  he  said.  *  If 
she  ever  had  any  that  fellar  in  India  took  it  away  with  him. 
She  don't  care  for  anybody  alive.  She  likes  me  as  well  as  any- 
one. I  think  she  appreciates  me,  you  see,  sir  ;  she  can't  'elp  it 
— I'm  blest  if  she  can.  She  knows  I  am  a  better  man  than 
most  of  the  chaps  that  come  down  here — I  am,  if  I  wasn't  a 
servant.  If  I  were  only  an  apothecary — like  that  grinning 
jackass  who  comes  here  from  Barnes  in  his  gig,  and  wants  to 
marry  her — she'd  have  me.  She  keeps  him  on,  and  encourages 
him— she  can  do  that  cleverly  enough.  And  the  old  dragon 
fancies  she  is  fond  of  him.  Psha  !  Why  am  I  making  a  fool 
of  myself  ?  I  am  only  a  servant.  Mary's  good  enough  for 
me  ;  sh^U  have  me  fast  enough.  I  beg  your  pardon ,  sir  ;  I  am 
making  a  fool  of  myself  ;  I  aint  the  first,  sir.  Good-night,  sir  ; 
hope  you'll  sleep  well,'  And  Dick  departs  to  his  pantry  and 
his  private  cares,  and  I  think,  *  Here  is  another  victim  who  is 
writhing  under  the  merciless  arrows  of  the  universal  torturer.' 

*  He  is  a  very  singular  person,'  Miss  Prior  remarked  to  me 
as,  next  day,  I  happened  to  be  walking  on  Putney  Heath  by 
her  side,  while  her  young  charges  trotted  on  and  quarreled  in 
the  distance.     *  I  wonder  where  the  world  will  stop  next,  dear 
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Mr.  Batchelor,  and  how  far  the  marcli  of  intellect  will  pro- 
ceed !  Anyone  so  free  and  easy  and  cool  as  this  Mr.  Bedford  I 
never  saw.  When  we  were  abroad  with  poor  Mrs.  Lovel  he 
picked  up  French  and  Italian  in  quite  a  surprising  way.  He 
takes  books  down  from  the  library  now  ;  the  most  abstruse 
works — works  that  /couldn't  pretend  to  read,  I'm  sure.  Mr. 
Bonnington  says  he  has  taught  himself  history,  and  Horace  in 
Latin,  and  algebra,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides.  He  talked 
to  the  servants  and  tradespeople  at  Naples  much  better  than  1 
could,  I  assure  you.'  And  Elizabeth  tosses  up  her  head 
heavenward,  as  if  she  would  ask  of  yonder  skies  how  such  a 
man  could  possibly  be  as  good  as  herself. 

She  stepped  along  the  Heath — slim,  stately,  healthy,  tall — 
her  firm,  neat  foot  treading  swiftly  over  the  grass.  She  wore 
her  blue  spectacles,  but  I  think  she  could  have  looked  at  the 
sun  without  the  glasses  and  without  wincing.  That  sun  was 
playing  with  her  tawny,  wavy  ringlets,  and  scattering  gold  dust 
over  them. 

*  It  is  wonderful,'  said  I,  admiring  her,  *  how  these  people 
give  themselves  airs,  and  try  to  imitate  their  betters  ! ' 

*Most  extraordinary !' says  Bessy.  She  had  not  one  par- 
ticle of  humor  in  all  her  composition.  I  think  Dick  Bedford 
was  right  ;  and  she  had  no  heart.  Well,  she  had  famous  lungs 
health,  appetite,  and  with  these  one  may  get  through  life  not 
uncomfortably. 

'  You  and  St.  Cecilia  got  on  pretty  well,  Bessy  ? '  I  ask. 

*  Saint  who  ? ' 

*  The  late  Mrs.  L.' 

*  Oh,  Mrs.  Lovel — yes.  What  an  odd  person  you  are  !  I 
did  not  understand  whom  you  meant,'  says  Elizabeth  the 
downright. 

*  Not  a  good  temper,  I  should  think  ?  She  and  Fred  fought?' 

*  He  never  fought.' 

*  I  think  a  little  bird  has  told  me  that  she  was  not  averse  to 
the  admiration  of  our  sex  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  speak  ill  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Batchelor,'  replies 
Elizabeth  the  prudent. 

*  You  must  have  difficult  work  with  the  two  old  ladies  at 
Shrublands?' 

Bessy  shrugs  her  shoulders.  *  A  little  management  is  neces- 
sary in  all  families,'  she  says.  *  The  ladies  are  naturally  a 
little  jealous  one  of  the  other  ;  but  they  are  both  of  them  not 
tinkind  to  me  in  the  main  ;  and  I  have  to  bear  no  more  than 
other  women  in  my  situation.     It  was  not  all  pleasure  at  St. 
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Boniface,  Mr.  Batchelor,  with  my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  suppoie 
all  governesses  have  their  difficulties  ;  and  I  must  get  over 
mine  as  best  I  can,  and  be  thankful  for  the  liberal  salary  which 
your  kindness  procured  for  me,  and  which  enables  me  to  help 
my  poor  mother  and  my  brothers  and  sisters.' 
'I  suppose  you  give  all  your  money  to  her  ?' 

*  Nearly  all.  They  must  have  it ;  poor  mamma  has  so  many 
mouths  to  feed.' 

*  And  notre  petit  coeur,  Bessy? '  I  ask,  looking  in  her  fresh 
face.     *  Have  we  replaced  the  Indian  officer  ?  ' 

Another  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  *  I  suppose  we  all  get 
over  those  follies,  Mr.  Batchelor.  I  remember  somebody  else 
was  in  a  sad  way  too  ' — and  she  looks  askance  at  the  victim 
of  Glorvina.  ^  My  folly  is  dead  and  buried  long  ago.  I  have 
to  work  so  hard  for  mamma,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that 
I  have  no  time  for  such  nonsense.' 

Here  a  gentleman  in  a  natty  gig,  with  a  high- trot  ting  horse, 
came  spanking  toward  us  over  the  common,  and  with  my  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
servant  by  the  driver's  side  was  a  little  doctor's  boy,  and  the 
gentleman  himself  was  a  neat  and  trim  general  practitioner. 

He  stared  at  me  grimly  as  he  made  a  bow  to  Miss  Bessy. 
I  saw  jealousy  and  suspicion  in  his  aspect. 

*  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Drencher,'  says  Bessy,  *  for  your 
kindness  to  mamma  and  our  children.  You  are  going  to  call 
at  Shrublands?  Lady  Baker  was  indisposed  this  morning. 
She  says  when  she  can't  have  Dr.  Piper  there's  nobody  like 
you.'     And  this  artful  one  smiles  blandly  on  Mr.  Drencher. 

*  I  have  got  the  workhouse,  and  a  case  at  Roehampton,  and 
I  shall  be  at  Shrublands  about  two,  Miss  Prior,'  says  that 
young  doctor,  whom  Bedford  had  called  a  grinning  jackass. 
He  laid  an  eager  emphasis  on  the  tioo.  Go  to  !  I  know  what 
two  and  two  mean  as  well  as  most  people,  Mr.  Drencher  ! 
Glances  of  rage  he  shot  at  me  from  out  his  gig.  The  serpents 
of  that  miserable  JEsculapius  unwound  themselves  from  hif 
rod,  and  were  gnawing  at  his  swollen  heart  ! 

*  He  has  a  good  practice,  Mr.  Drencher  ? '  I  ask,  sly  rogue 
as  I  am. 

*  He  is  very  good  to  mamma  and  our  children.  His  prac- 
tice with  them  does  not  profit  him  much,'  says  Bessy. 

*  And  I  suppose  our  walk  will  be  over  before  two  o'clock  ? ' 
remarks  that  slyboots  who  is  walking  with  Miss  Prior. 

*I  liope  so.  Why,  it  is  our  dinner  time  ;  and  this  walk  on 
the  Heath  does  make  one  so  hungry  ! '  cries  the  governess. 
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*  Bessy  Prior,'  I  said,  *  it  is  my  belief  that  you  no  more 
want  spectacles  than  a  cat  in  the  twilight.'  To  which  she  re- 
plied that  I  was  such  a  strange,  odd  man  she  really  could  not 
understand  me. 

We  were  back  at  Shrublands  at  two.  Of  course  we  must 
not  keep  the  children's  dinner  waiting  ;  and  of  course  Mr. 
Drencher  drove  up  at  five  minutes  past  two,  with  his  gig 
horse  all  in  a  lather.  I  who  knew  the  secrets  of  the  house  was 
amused  to  see  the  furious  glances  which  Bedford  darted 
from  the  sideboard,  or  as  he  served  the  doctor  with  cutlets. 
Drencher,  for  his  part,  scowled  at  me.  I,  for  my  part,  was  easy, 
witty,  pleasant,  and  I  trust  profoundly  wicked  and  malicious. 
I  bragged  about  my  aristocratic  friends  to  Lady  Baker.  I 
trumped  her  old-world  stories  about  George  the  Fourth  at 
Dublin  with  the  latest  dandified  intelligence  I  had  learned  at 
the  club.  That  the  young  doctor  should  be  dazzled  and  dis- 
gusted was,  I  own,  my  wish  ;  and  I  enjoyed  his  rage  as  I  saw 
him  choking  with  jealousy  over  his  victuals. 

But  why  was  Lady  Baker  sulky  with  me  ?  How  came  it, 
my  fashionable  stories  had  no  effect  upon  that  polite  matron  ? 
Yesterday  at  dinner  she  had  been  gracious  enough  ;  and  turn- 
ing her  back  upon  those  poor  simple  Bonningtons,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  beau  mondeat  all,  had  condescended  to  address 
herself  specially  to  me  several  times  with  an  *  I  need  not  tell 
yoUy  Mr.  Batchelor,  that  the  Duchess  of  Dorsetshire's  maiden 
name  was  De  Bobus  '  ;  or,  *  You  know  very  well  that  the  eti- 
quette at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  balls,  at  Dublin  Castle,  is  for 
the  wives  of  baronets  to  ' — etc.,  etc. 

Now  whence,  I  say,  did  it  arise  that  Lady  Baker,  who  had 
been  kind  and  familiar  with  me  on  Sunday,  should  on  Monday 
turn  me  a  shoulder  as  cold  as  that  lamb  which  I  offered  to  carve 
for  the  family,  and  which  remained  from  yesterday's  quarter? 
I  had  thought  of  staying  but  two  days  at  Shrublands.  I  gener- 
ally am  bored  at  country  houses.  I  was  going  away  on  the 
Monday  morning,but  Lovel,when  he  and  I  and  the  children  and 
Miss  Prior  breakfasted  together  before  he  went  to  business, 
pressedme  to  stay  so  heartily  and  sincerely  that  I  agreed,  gladly 
enough,  to  remain.  I  could  finish  a  scene  or  two  of  my  tragedy 
at  my  leisure  ;  besides,  there  were  one  or  two  little  comedies 
goingpn  in  the  house  which  inspired  me  with  no  little  curiosit}^ 

Lady  Baker  growled  at  me,  then,  during  lunch  time.  She 
addressed  herself  in  whispers  and  hints  to  Mr.  Drencher.  She 
had  in  her  own  man  Bulkeley,  and  bullied  him.  She  desired  to 
know  whether  she  was  to  have  the  barouche  or  not ;  and  when 
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informed  that  it  was  at  her  ladyship's  service,  said  it  was  a 
great  deal  too  cold  for  the  open  carriage,  and  that  she  would 
have  the  brougham.  When  she  was  told  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonnington  had  impounded  the  brougham,  she  said  she  had 
no  idea  of  people  taking  other  people's  carriages  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Bedford  remarked  that  her  ladyship  had  her  choice  that 
morning,  and  had  chosen  the  barouche,  she  said,  *  I  didn't  speak 
to  you,  sir ;  and  I  will  thank  you  not  to  address  me  until  you 
are  spoken  to  ! '  She  made  the  place  so  hot  that  I  began  to 
wish  I  had  quitted  it. 

*  And  pray,  Miss  Prior,  where  is  Captain  Baker  to  sleep,' 
she  asked,  *  now  that  the  ground  floor  room  is  engaged  ?' 

Miss  Prior  meekly  said,  *  Captain  Baker  would  have  the  pink 
room.' 

*  The  room  on  my  landing  place,  without  double  doors  ? 
Impossible  !  Clarence  is  always  smoking.  Clarence  will  fill 
the  whole  house  with  his  smoke.  He  shall  not  sleep  in  the 
pink  room.  I  expected  the  ground  floor  room  for  him,  which — 
a — this  gentleman  persists  in  not  vacating.'  And  the  dear 
creature  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

*  This  gentleman  smokes  too,  and  is  so  comfortable  where  he 
is  that  he  proposes  to  remain  there,'  I  say,  with  a  bland  smile. 

*  Haspic  of  plovers'  eggs,  sir,'  says  Bedford,  handing  a  dish 
over  my  back.  And  he  actually  gave  me  a  little  dig,  and 
growled,  *  Go  it — give  it  her  ! ' 

*  There  is  a  capital  inn  on  the  Heath,'  I  continue,  peeling 
one  of  my  opal  favorites.  *  If  Captain  Baker  must  smoke,  he 
may  have  a  room  there.' 

*  Sir  !  my  son  does  not  live  at  inns,'  cries  Lady  Baker. 

*  Oh,  grandma  !  don't  he,  though  ?  And  wasn't  there  a  row 
at  the  Star  and  Garter  ?  and  didn't  pa  pay  Uncle  Clarence's 
bill  there,  though  ?  ' 

*  Silence,  Popham  !  Little  boys  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard,'  says  Cissy.  *  Shouldn't  little  boys  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  Miss  Prior?' 

*  They  shouldn't  insult  their  grandmothers.  Oh,  my  Cecilia 
— my  Cecilia  !'  cries  Lady  Baker,  lifting  her  hand. 

*  You  shan't  hit  me  !  I  say  you  shan't  hit  me  ! '  roars  Pop, 
starting  back,  and  beginning  to  square  at  his  enraged  ances- 
tress. The  scene  was  growing  painful.  And  there  was  that 
rascal  of  a  Bedford  choking  with  suppressed  laughter  at  the 
sideboard.  Bulkeley,  her  ladyship's  man,  stood  calm  as  fate  ; 
but  young  Buttons  burst  out  in  a  guffaw  ;  on  which,  I  assure 
you,  Lady  Baker  looked  as  savage  as  Lady  Macbeth. 
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*  Am  I  to  be  insulted  by  my  daughter's  servants  ? '  cries 
Lady  Baker.     *  I  will  leave  the  house  this  instant.' 

*  At  what  hour  will  your  ladyship  have  the  barouche  ? '  says 
Bedford  with  perfect  gravity. 

If  Mr.  Drencher  had  whipped  out  a  lancet  and  bled  Lady 
B.  on  the  spot  he  would  have  done  her  good.  I  shall  draw 
the  curtain  over  this  sad — this  humiliating  scene.  Drop,  little 
curtain  !  on  this  absurd  little  act. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A   BLACK    SHEEP. 

The  being  for  whom  my  friend  Dick  Bedford  seemed  to 
have  a  special  contempt  and  aversion  was  Mr.  Bulkeley,  the 
tall  footman  in  attendance  upon  Lovel's  dear  mother-in-law. 
One  of  the  causes  of  Bedford's  wrath  the  worthy  fellow  ex- 
plained to  me.  In  the  servants'  hall  Bulkeley  w  as  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  in  disrespectful  and  satirical  terms  of  his  mistress, 
enlarging  upon  her  many  foibles,  and  describing  her  pecuniary 
difficulties  to  the  many  habitues  of  that  second  social  circle  at 
Shrublands.  The  hold  which  Mr.  Bulkeley  had  over  his  lady 
lay  in  a  long  unsettled  account  of  wages,  which  her  ladyship 
was  quite  disinclined  to  discharge.  And,  in  spite  of  this  in- 
solvency, the  footman  must  have  found  his  profit  in  the  place, 
for  he  continued  to  hold  it  from  year  to  year,  and  to  fatten  on 
his  earnings,  such  as  they  were.  My  lady's  dignity  did  not 
allow  her  to  travel  without  this  huge  personage  in  her  train  ; 
and  a  great  comfort  it  must  have  been  to  her  to  reflect  that  in 
all  the  country  houses  which  she  visited  (and  she  would  go 
wherever  she  could  force  an  invitation),  her  attendant  freely 
explained  himself  regarding  her  peculiarities,  and  made  his 
brother  servants  aware  of  his  mistress'  embarrassed  condition. 
And  yet  the  woman,  whom  I  suppose  no  soul  alive  respected 
(unless,  haply,  she  herself  had  a  hankering  delusion  that  she 
was  a  respectable  woman),  thought  that  her  position  in  life 
forbade  her  to  move  abroad  without  a  maid,  and  this  hulking 
incumbrance  in  plush  ;  and  never  was  seen  anywhere,  in  water- 
ing place,  country  house,  hotel,  unless  she  was  so  attended. 

Between  Bedford  and  Bulkeley,  then,  there  was  feud  and 
mutual  hatred.  Bedford  chafed  the  big  man  by  constant 
sneers  and  sarcasms,  which  penetrated  the  other's  dull  hide,  and 
caused  him  frequently  to  assert  that  he  would  punch  Dick's 
ugly  head  off.  The  housekeeper  had  frequently  to  interpose, 
and  fling  her  matronly  arms  between  these  men  of  war  ;  an4 
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perhaps  Bedford  was  forced  to  be  still  at  times,for  Bulkeley  was 
nine  inches  taller  than  himself,  and  was  perpetually  bragging 
of  his  skill  and  feats  as  a  bruiser.  This  sultan  may  also  have 
wished  to  fling  his  pocket  handkerchief  to  Miss  Mary  Pinhorn, 
who,  though  she  loved  Bedford's  wit  and  cleverness,  might 
also  be  not  insensible  to  the  magnificent  chest,  calves,  whiskers, 
of  Mr.  Bulkeley.  On  this  delicate  subject,  however,  I  can't 
speak.  The  men  hated  each  other.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
remarked  in  your  experience  of  life  that  when  men  do  hate 
each  other,  about  a  woman,  or  some  other  cause,  the  real  rea- 
son is  never  assigned.  You  say,  *  The  conduct  of  such  and 
such  a  man  to  his  grandmother — his  behavior  in  selling  that 
horse  to  Benson — his  manner  of  brushing  his  hair  down  the 
middle  ' — or  what  you  will,  *  makes  him  so  offensive  to  me  that, 
I  can't  endure  him.'  His  verses,  therefore,  are  mediocre  ;  his 
speeches  in  parliament  are  utter  failures  ;  his  practice  at  the 
bar  is  dwindling  every  year  ;  his  powers  (always  small)  are 
utterly  leaving  him,  and  he  is  repeating  his  confounded  jokes 
until  they  quite  nauseate.  Why,  only  about  myself,  and  within 
these  three  days,  I  read  %  nice  little  article — written  in  sorrow, 
you  know,  not  in  anger — by  our  eminent  confrere  Wiggins, 
deploring  the  decay  of,  etc.,  etc.  And  Wiggins'  little  article 
which  was  not  found  suitable  for  a  certain  magazine? — Allons 
done/  The  drunkard  says  the  pickled  salmon  gave  him  the 
headache  ;  the  man  who  hates  us  gives  a  reason,  but  not  the 
reason.  Bedford  was  angry  with  Bulkeley  for  abusing  his 
mistress  at  the  servants'  table  ?  Yes.  But  for  what  else 
besides  ?  I  don't  care — nor  possibly  does  your  worship,  the 
exalted  reader,  for  these  low  vulgar  kitchen  quarrels. 

Out  of  that  ground  floor  room,  then,  I  would  not  move  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  my  Lady  Baker's  broad  shoulder 
to  push  me  out  ;  and  with  many  grins  that  evening  Bedford 
complimented  me  on  my  gallantry  in  routing  the  enemy  at 
luncheon.  I  think  he  may  possibly  have  told  his  master,  for 
Lovel  looked  very  much  alarmed  and  uneasy  when  we  greeted 
each  other  on  his  return  from  the  city,  but  became  more  com- 
posed when  Lady  Baker  appeared  at  the  second  dinner  bell, 
without  a  trace  on  her  fine  countenance  of  that  storm  which 
had  caused  all  her  waves  to  heave  with  such  commotion  at 
noon.  How  finely  some  people,  by  the  way,  can  hang  up 
quarrels — or  pop  them  into  a  drawer — as  they  do  their  work, 
when  dinner  is  announced,  and  take  them  out  again  at  a  con- 
venient season  !  Baker  was  mild,  gentle,  a  thought  sad  and 
sentimental — tenderly  interested  about  her  dear  son  and  daugh- 
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ter  in  Ireland,  whom  she  must  go  and  see — quite  easy  in  liand, 
in  a  word,  and  to  the  immense  relief  of  all  of  us.  She  kissed 
Lovel  on  retiring,  and  prayed  blessings  on  her  Frederick.  She 
pointed  to  the  picture  :  nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  or 
more  gracious. 

*  She  go  ! '  says  Mr.  Bedford  to  me  at  night — *  not  she.  She 
knows  when  she's  well  off  ;  was  obliged  to  turn  out  of  Bakers- 
town  before  she  came  here  :  that  brute  Bulkeley  told  me  so. 
She's  always  quarreling  with  her  son  and  his  wife.  Angels 
don't  grow  everywhere  as  they  do  at  Putney,  Mr.  B.  !  You 
gave  it  her  well  to-day  at  lunch — you  did,  though  !  '  During 
my  stay  at  Shrublands,  Mr.  Bedford  paid  me  a  regular  even- 
ing visit  in  my  room,  set  the  carte  du  pays  before  me,  and  in 
his  curt  way  acquainted  me  with  the  characters  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  and  the  incidents  occurring  therein. 

Captain  Clarence  Baker  did  not  come  to  Shrublands  on  the 
day  when  his  anxious  mother  wished  to  clear  out  my  nest  (and 
expel  the  amiable  bird  in  it)  for  her  son's  benefit.  I  believe  an 
important  fight,  which  was  to  come  off  in  the  Essex  Marshes, 
and  which  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  interposition 
of  the  county  magistrates,  was  the  occasion,  or  at  any  rate  the 
pretext,  of  the  captain's  delay.  *  He  likes  seeing  fights  better 
than  going  to  'em,  the  captain  does,' my  major-domo  remarked. 
'His  regiment  was  ordered  to  India,  and  he  sold  out  ;  climate 
don't  agree  with  his  precious  health.  The  captain  aint  been 
liere  ever  so  long,  not  since  poor  Mrs.  L.'s  time,  before  Miss  P. 
came  here  ;  Captain  Clarence  and  his  sister  had  a  tremendous 
quarrel  together.  He  was  up  to  all  sorts  of  pranks,  the  captain 
was.  Not  a  good  lot,  by  any  means,  I  should  say,  Mr.  Batchelor.' 
And  here  Bedford  begins  to  laugh.  *  Did  you  ever  read,  sir,  a 
farce  called  "  Raising  the  Wind  "  ?  There's  plenty  of  Jeremy 
Diddlers  now, Captain  Jeremy  Diddlers  and  Lady  Jeremy  Did- 
dlers  too.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  half  a  crown  about  you  ? 
If  you  have,  don't  invest  it  in  some  folks'  pockets — that's  all. 
Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I  am  bothering  you  with  talking.' 

As  long  as  I  was  at  Shrublands,  and  ready  to  partake  of 
breakfast  with  my  kind  host  and  his  children  and  their  gover- 
ness. Lady  Baker  had  her  own  breakfast  taken  to  her  room. 
But  when  there  were  no  visitors  in  the  liouse,  she  would  come 
groaning  out  of  her  bedroom  to  be  present  at  the  morning 
meal  ;  and  not  uncoramonl^^  w^ould  give  the  little  company 
anecdotes  of  the  departed  saint,  under  whose  invocation,  as  it 
were,  we  were  assembled,  and  whose  simpering  effigy  looked 
down  upon  us,  over  her  harp,  and  from  the  wall.     The  eyes  of 
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the  portrait  followed  you  about,  as  portraits'  eyes  so  painted 
will  ;  and  those  glances,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  still  domineered 
over  Lovel,  and  made  him  quail  as  they  had  done  in  life. 
Yonder,  in  the  corner,  was  Cecilia'sharp  with  its  leathern  cover. 
I  likened  the  skin  to  that  drum  which  the  dying  Zisca  ordered 
should  be  made  out  of  his  hide,  to  be  beaten  before  the  hosts 
of  his  people  and  inspire  terror.  Vbus  concevez^  I  did  not  say 
to  Lovel  at  breakfast,  as  I  sat  before  the  ghostly  musical  in- 
strument, '  My  dear  fellow,  that  skin  of  Cordovan  leather  be- 
longing to  your  defunct  Cecilia's  harp  is  like  the  hide  which,' 
etc.;  but  I  confess,  at  first,  I  used  to  have  a  sort  of  crawly 
sensation,  as  of  a  sickly  genteel  ghost  flitting  about  the  place, 
in  an  exceedingly  peevish  humor,  trying  to  scold  and  command, 
and  finding  her  defunct  voice  couldn't  be  heard — trying  to  re- 
illumine  her  extinguished  leers  and  faded  smiles  and  ogles,  and 
finding  no  one  admired  or  took  note.  In  the  gray  of  the 
gloaming,  in  tlie  twilight  corner  where  stands  the  shrouded 
companion  of  song — what  is  that  white  figure  flickering  round 
the  silent  harp  ?  Once,  as  we  were  assembled  in  the  room  at 
afternoon  tea,  a  bird,  entering  at  the  open  window,  perched  on 
the  instrument.  Pophamdashedatit.  Lovel  was  deep  in  conver- 
sation upon  the  wine  duties  with  a  member  of  parliament  he 
had  brought  down  to  dinner.  Lady  Baker,  who  was,iflmay  use 
the  expression,  *  jawing'  as  usual,  and  telling  one  of  her  tremen- 
dous stories  about  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Mr.Bonnington,  took 
no  note  of  the  incident.  Elizabeth  did  not  seem  to  remark  it  ; 
what  was  a  bird  on  a  harp  to  her  but  a  sparrow  perched  on  a  bit 
of  leather  casing!  All  the  ghosts  in  Putney  churchyard  might 
rattle  all  their  bones,  and  would  not  frighten  that  stout  spirit  ! 
I  was  amused  at  a  precaution  which  Bedford  took,  and  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  distrust  toward  Lady  Baker  which  he  ex- 
hibited, when,  one  day  on  my  return  from  town — whither  I  had 
made  an  excursion  of  four  or  five  hours — I  found  my  bedroom 
door  locked,  and  Dick  arrived  with  the  key.  *  He's  wrote  to 
say  he's  coming  this  evening,  and  if  he  had  come  when  you  was 
away  Lady  B.  was  capable  of  turning  your  things  out,  and  put- 
ting his  in,  and  taking  her  oath  she  believed  you  was  going  to 
leave.  The  longbows  Lady  B.  do  pull  are  perfectly  awful,  Mr. 
B. !  So  it  was  longbow  to  longbow,  Mr.  Batchelor ;  and  I  said 
you  had  took  the  key  in  your  pocket,  not  wishing  to  have  your 
papers  disturbed.  She  tried  the  lawn  window,  but  I  hadbolted 
that,  and  the  captain  will  have  the  pink  room,  after  all,  and 
must  smoke  up  the  chimney.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  him 
or  you  or  anyone  do  it  in  poor  Mrs.  L.'s  time — I  just  should  ! ' 
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During  ray  visit  to  London  I  had  chanced  to  meet  my  friend 
Captain  Fitzb — die,  who  belongs  to  a  dozen  clubs,  and  knows 
something  of  every  man  in  London.  *Know  anything  of 
Clarence  Baker  ?  '  *  Of  course  I  do,'  says  Fitz  ;  *  and  if  you 
want  any  renseignement,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form you  that  a  blacker  little  sheep  does  not  trot  the  London 
pave.  Wherever  that  ingenious  officer's  name  is  spoken — at 
Tattersall's,  at  his  clubs,  in  his  late  regiment,  in  men's  society, 
in  ladies'  society,  in  that  expanding  and  most  agreeable  circle 
which  you  may  call  no  society  at  all — a  chorus  of  maledictions 
rises  up  at  the  mention  of  Baker.  Know  anything  of  Clarence 
Baker  !  My  dear  fellow,  enough  to  make  your  hair  turn  white, 
unless  (as  I  sometimes  fondly  imagine)  nature  has  already  per- 
formed that  process,  when  of  course  I  can't  pretend  to  act  upon 
mere  hair  dye.'  (The  whiskers  of  the  individual  who  addressed 
me,  innocent,  stared  me  in  the  face  as  he  spoke,  and  were  dyed 
of  the  most  unblushing  purple.)  *  Clarence  Baker,  sir,  is  a 
young  man  who  would  have  been  invaluable  in  Sparta  as  a 
warning  against  drunkenness  and  an  exemplar  of  it.  He  has 
helped  the  regimental  surgeon  to  some  most  interesting  experi- 
ments in  delirium  tremens.  He  is  known,  and  not  in  the  least 
trusted,  in  every  billiard  room  in  Brighton,  Canterbury,  York, 
Sheffield — on  every  pavement  which  has  rung  witli  the  clink  of 
dragoon  boot  heels.  By  a  wise  system  of  revoking  at  whist  he 
has  lost  games  which  have  caused  not  only  his  partners,  but  his 
opponents  and  the  whole  club,  to  admire  him  and  to  distrust 
him  ;  long  before  and  since  he  was  of  age  he  has  written  his 
eminent  name  to  bills  which  have  been  dishonored,  and  has 
nobly  pleaded  his  minority  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  pay. 
From  the  garrison  towns  where  he  has  been  quartered  he  has 
carried  away  not  only  the  hearts  of  themilliners,  but  their  gloves, 
haberdashery,  and  perfumery.  He  has  had  controversies  with 
Cornet  Green  regarding  horse  transactions  ;  disputed  turf  ac- 
counts with  Lieutenant  Brown  ;  and  betting  and  backgammon 
differences  with  Captain  Black.  From  all  I  have  heard  he  is 
the  worthy  son  of  his  admirable  mother.  And  I  bet  you  even 
on  the  four  events,  if  you  stay  three  days  in  a  country  house 
with  him — which  appears  to  be  your  present  happy  idea — that 
he  will  quarrel  with  you,  insult  you,  and  apologize  ;  that  he  will 
intoxicate  himself  more  than  once  ;  that  he  will  oifer  to  play 
cards  ^ith  you,  and  not  pay  on  losing  (if  he  wins,  I  perhaps 
need  not  state  what  his  conduct  will  be)  ;  and  that  he  will  try 
to  borrow  money  from  you,  and  most  likely  from  your  servant, 
before  he  goes  away.'     So  saying,  the  sententious  Fitz  strutted 
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up  the  steps  of  one  of  his  many  club  haunts  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
left  me  forewarned,  and  I  trust  forearmed,  against  Captain 
Clarence  and  all  his  works. 

The  adversary,  when  at  length  I  came  in  sight  of  him,  did 
not  seem  very  formidable.  I  beheld  a  weakly  little  man  with 
Chinese  eyes  and  pretty  little  feet  and  hands,  whose  pallid 
countenance  told  of  finishes  and  casinos.  His  little  chest  and 
fingers  were  decorated  with  many  jewels.  A  perfume  of  tobacco 
hung  round  him.  His  little  mustache  was  twisted  with  an 
elaborate  gummy  curl.  I  perceived  that  the  little  hand  which 
twirled  the  mustache  shook  woefully  ;  and  from  the  little  chest 
there  came  a  cough  surprisingly  loud  and  dismal. 

He  was  lying  on  a  sofa  as  I  entered,  and  the  children  of  the 
house  were  playing  round  him.  *  If  you  are  our  uncle,  why 
didn't  you  come  to  see  us  oftener  ? '  asks  Popham. 

*  How  should  I  know  that  you  were  such  uncommonly  nice 
children?'  asks  the  captain. 

*  We're  not  nice  to  you,'  says  Popham.  *  Why  do  you  cough 
so?  Mammaused  to  cough.  And  why  does  your  hand  shake  so?' 

*My  hand  shakes  because  I  am  ill  ;  and  I  cough  because 
Pm  ill.     Your  mother  died  of  it,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  too.' 

*  I  hope  you'll  be  good  and  repent  before  you  die,  uncle,  and 
I  will  lend  you  some  nice  books,'  says  Cecilia. 

*  Oh,  bother  books  ! '  cries  Pop. 

*  And  I  hope  you'll  be  good,  Popham,'  and  *  You  hold  your 
tongue,  miss,'  and  *  I  shall,'  and  *  I  shan't,'  and  *  You're  an- 
other,' and  'I'll  tell  Miss  Prior,'— '  Go  and  tell,  telltale,' 
*  Boo ' — *  Boo ' — '  Boo ' — *  Boo ' — and  I  don't  know  what  more 
exclamations  came  tumultuously  and  rapidly  from  these 
dear  children  as  their  uncle  lay  before  them,  a  handkerchief 
to  his  mouth,  his  little  feet  high  raised  on  the  sofa  cushions. 

Captain  Baker  turned  a  little  eye  toward  me  as  I  entered 
the  room,  but  did  not  change  his  easy  and  elegant  posture. 
When  I  came  near  to  the  sofa  where  he  reposed  he  was  good 
enough  to  call  out : 

*  Glass  of  sherry  ! ' 

*  It's  Mr.  Batchelor  ;  it  isn't  Bedford,  uncle,'  says  Cissy. 

*  Mr.  Batchelor  aint  got  any  sherry  in  his  pocket — have  you, 
Mr.  Batchelor  ?  You  aint  like  old  Mrs.  Prior,  always  pocket- 
ing things,  are  you?'  cries  Pop,  and  falls  a  laughing  at  the 
ludicrous  idea  of  my  being  mistaken  for  Bedford. 

*Beg  your  pardon.  How  should  I  know,  you  know?* 
drawls  the  invalid  on  the  sofa.  *  Everybody's  the  same  now, 
you  see.' 
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*Sir  ! '  says  I,  and  *  sir'  was  all  I  could  say.  The  fact  ii 
I  could  have  replied  with  something  remarkably  neat  and 
cutting,  which  would  have  transfixed  the  languid  little  jacka- 
napes who  dared  to  mistake  me  for  a  footman  ;  but,  you  see,  I 
only  thought  of  my  repartee  some  eight  hours  afterward  when 
I  was  lying  in  bed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  own  that  a  great  number 
of  my  best  ban  mots  have  been  made  in  that  way.  So,  as  I  had 
not  the  pungent  remark  ready  when  wanted,  I  can't  say  I  said 
it  to  Captain  Baker,  but  I  dare  say  I  turned  very  red,  and  said, 
*  Sir  ! '  and — and  in  fact  that  was  all. 

*  You  were  goin'  to  say  somethin'?'  asked  the  captain  affably. 

*  You  know  my  friend  Mr.  Fitzbooodle,  I  believe  ?  '  said  I ; 
the  fact  is  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

*Some  mistake — think  not.' 

*  He's  a  member  of  the  Flag  Club,'  I  remarked,  looking 
my  young  fellow  hard  in  the  face. 

*  I  aint.  There's  a  set  of  cads  in  that  club  that  will  say 
anything.' 

'  You  may  not  know  him,  sir,  but  he  seemed  to  know  you 
very  well.  Are  we  to  have  any  tea,  children  ?'  I  say,  flinging 
myself  down  on  an  easy-chair,  taking  up  a  magazine,  and 
adopting  an  easy  attitude,  though  I  dare  say  my  face  was  as 
red  as  a  turkey  cock's  and  I  was  boiling  over  with  rage. 

As  we  had  a  very  good  breakfast  and  a  profuse  luncheon  at 
Shrublands,  of  course  we  could  not  support  nature  till  dinner 
time  without  a  five-o'clock  tea;  and  this  was  the  meal  for  which 
I  pretended  to  ask.  Bedford,  with  his  silver  kettle,  and  his 
buttony  satellite,  presently  brought  in  this  refection,  and  of 
course  the  children  bawled  out  to  him  : 

*  Bedford — Bedford  !  uncle  mistook  Mr.  Batchelor  for  you.' 
*I  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  more  honest  man,  Pop,' 

said  I.  And  the  bearer  of  the  tea  urn  gave  me  a  look  of  grat- 
itude and  kindness  which,  I  own,  went  far  to  restore  my 
ruffled  equanimity. 

*  Since  you  are  the  butler,  will  you  get  me  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuit  ? '  says  the  captain.  And  Bedford,  retiring, 
returned  presently  with  the  wine. 

The  young  gentleman's  hand  shook  so  that  in  order  to 
drink  his  wine  he  had  to  surprise  it,  as  it  were,  and  seize  it 
with  his  mouth,  when  a  shake  brought  the  glass  near  his  lips. 
He  drained  the  wine,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  another  glass. 
The  hand  was  steadier  now. 

*You  the  man  who  was  here  before?'  asks  the  captain. 

*  Six  years  ago,  when  you  were  here,  sir,'  says  the  butler. 
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*  What !  I  aint  changed,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Yes,  you  are,  sir.' 

*  Then  how  the  dooce  do  you  remember  me  ?' 

*  You  forgot  to  pay  me  some  money  you  borrowed  of  me  : 
one  pound  five,  sir,'  says  Bedford,  whose  eyes  slyly  turned  in 
my  direction. 

And  here,  according  to  her  wont  at  this  meal,  the  dark- 
robed  Miss  Prior  entered  the  room.  She  was  coming  forward 
with  her  ordinarily  erect  attitude  and  firm  step,  but  paused  in 
her  walk  an  instant,  and  when  she  came  to  us,  I  thought,  looked 
remarkably  pale.  Slie  made  a  slight  courtesy,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Captain  Baker  rose  up  from  the  sofa  for  a 
moment  when  she  appeared.  She  then  sat  down,  with  her 
back  toward  him,  turning  toward  herself  the  table  and  its  tea 
apparatus. 

At  this  board  my  Lady  Baker  found  us  assembled  when  she 
returned  from  her  afternoon  drive.  Slie  flew  to  her  darling 
reprobate  of  a  son.  She  took  his  hand,  she  smoothed  back  his 
hair  from  his  damp  forehead.  *  My  darling  child,'  cries  this 
fond  mother,  *  what  a  pulse  you  have  got  ! ' 

*  I  suppose,  because  I've  been  drinking,'  says  the  prodigal. 

*  Why  didn't  you  come  out  driving  with  me  ?  The  after- 
noon was  lovely  !  ' 

*  To  pay  visits  at  Richmond  ?  Not  as  I  knows  on,  ma'am,' 
says  the  invalid.  *  Conversation  with  elderly  ladies  about 
poodles,  Bible  societies,  that  kind  of  thing  ?  It  must  be  a  doosid 
lovely  afternoon  that  would  make  me  like  that  sort  of  game.' 
And  here  comes  a  fit  of  cougliing,  over  which  mamma  ejacu- 
lates her  sympathy. 

*Kick  —  kick  —  killin'  myself  ! '  gasps  out  the  captain  ; 
*  know  I  am.  No  man  can  lead  my  life,  and  stand  it.  Dyin' 
by  inches  !  Dyin'  by  whole  yards,  by  Jo — ho — hove,  I  am  ! ' 
Indeed  he  was  as  bad  in  health  as  in  morals,  this  graceless 
captain. 

*  That  man  of  Lovel's  seems  a  d insolent  beggar,'  he 

presently  and  ingenuously  remarks. 

'  Oh,  uncle,  you  mustn't  say  those  words  ! '  cries  Niece  Cissy. 

*  He's  a  man,  and  may  say  what  he  likes,  and  so  will  I, 
when  I'm  a  man.  Yes,  and  I'll  say  it  now,  too,  if  I  like,' 
cries  Master  Popham. 

*  Not  to  give  me  pain,  Popham  ?  Will  you  ? '  asks  the 
governess. 

On  which  the  boy  says,  *  Well,  who  wants  to  hurt  you, 
Miss  Prior  ? ' 
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And  our  colloquy  ends  by  the  arrival  of  the  man  of  the 
house  from  the  city. 

What  I  have  admired  in  some  dear  women  is  their  capacity 
for  quarreling  and  for  reconciliation.  As  I  saw  Lady  Baker 
hanging  round  her  son's  neck,  and  fondling  his  scanty  ringlets, 
I  remembered  the  awful  stories  witli  which  in  former  days  she 
used  to  entertain  us  regarding  this  reprobate.  Her  heart  was 
pincushioned  with  his  filial  crimes.  Under  her  chestnut  front 
her  ladyship's  real  head  of  hair  was  gray,  in  consequence  of  his 
iniquities.  His  precocious  appetite  had  devoured  the  greater 
part  of  her  jointure.  He  had  treated  her  many  dangerous  ill- 
nesses with  indifference  ;  had  been  the  worst  son,  the  worst 
brother,  the  most  ill-conducted  schoolboy,  the  most  immoral 
young  man — the  terror  of  households,  the  Lovelace  of  garrison 
towns,  the  perverter  of  young  officers  ;  in  fact.  Lady  Baker  did 
not  know  how  she  supported  existence  at  all  under  the  agony 
occasioned  by  his  crimes,  and  it  was  only  from  the  possession 
of  a  more  than  ordinarily  strong  sense  of  religion  that  she  was 
enabled  to  bear  her  burden. 

The  captain  himself  explained  these  alternating  maternal 
caresses  and  quarrels  in  his  easy  way. 

*Saw  how  the  old  lady  kissed  and  fondled  me?'  says  he 
to  his  brother-in-law.  *  Quite  refreshin',  aint  it  ?  Hang  me, 
I  thought  she  was  goin'  to  send  me  a  bit  of  sweetbread  off  her 
own  plate.  Came  up  to  my  room  last  night,  wanted  to  tuck 
me  up  in  bed,  and  abused  my  brother  to  me  for  an  hour.  You 
see,  when  I'm  in  favor  she  always  abuses  Baker  ;  when  he^s 
in  favor  she  abuses  me  to  him.  And  my  sister-in-law,  didn't 
she  give  it  my  sister-in-law  !  Oh !  I'll  trouble  you  !  And 
poor  Cecilia — why,  hang  me,  Mr.  Batchelor,  she  used  to  go 
on — this  bottle's  corked,  I'm  hanged  if  it  isn't — to  go  on  about 
Cecilia,  and  call  her Hullo  ! ' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  our  host,  who  said  sternly : 

*  Will  you  please  to  forget  those  quarrels,  or  not  mention 
them  here?     Will  you  have  more  wine,  Batchelor?' 

And  Lovel  rises,  and  haughtily  stalks  out  of  the  room.  To 
do  Lovel  justice,  he  had  a  great  contempt  and  dislike  for  his 
young  brother-in-law,  which,  with  his  best  magnanimity,  he 
could  not  at  all  times  conceal. 

So  our  host  stalks  toward  the  drawing  room,  leaving  Cap- 
tain Clarence  sipping  wine. 

*  Don't  go,  too,'  says  the  captain.  ^He's  a  confounded  rum 
fellow,  my  brother-in-law  is.  He's  a  confounded  ill-conditioned 
fellow  too.     They  alwaj^s  are,  you  know,  these   tradesmen 
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fellows  these  half-bred  uns.  I  used  to  tell  my  sister  so  ;  but 
she  would  have  him,  because  he  had  such  lots  of  money,  you 
know.  And  she  threw  over  a  fellar  she  was  very  fond  of  ; 
and  I  told  her  she'd  regret  it.  I  told  Lady  B.  she'd  regret  it. 
It  was  all  Lady  B.'s  doing.  She  made  Cissy  throw  the  fellar 
over.  He  was  a  bad  match,  certainly,  Tom  Mountain  was ; 
{ind  not  a  clever  fellow,  you  know,  or  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  better  than  a  confounded 
sugar-baking  beggar  out  Ratcliff  Highway.* 

*  You  seem  to  find  that  claret  very  good,'  I  remark,  speak- 
ing, I  may  say,  Socratically  to  my  young  friend,  who  had  been 
swallowing  bumper  after  bumper. 

*  Claret  good  !     Yes,  doosid  good  ! ' 

*  Well,  you  see  our  confounded  sugar  baker  gives  you  his  best.' 

*  And  wliy  shouldn't  he,  hang  him  ?  Why,  the  fellov7  chokes 
with  mon.^y.  What  does  it  matter  to  him  how  much  he 
spends  ?  You're  a  poor  man,  I  dare  say  ;  you  don't  look  as  if 
you  were  overflush  of  money.  Well,'  if  you  stood  a  good  diimer, 
it  would  be  all  right — I  mean  it  would  show — you  understand 
me,  you  know.  But  a  sugar  baker  with  ten  thousand  a  year, 
what  does  it  matter  to  him,  bottle  of  claret  more — less  ?  ' 

*  Let  us  go  in  to  the  ladies,'  I  say. 

*  Go  in  to  mother  !  /don't  wan't  to  go  in  to  my  mother,' 
cries  out  the  artless  youth.  *  And  I  don't  want  to  go  in  to 
the  sugar  baker,  hang  him  !  and  I  don't  want  to  go  in  to  the 
children  ;  and  I'd  rather  have  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  with 
you,  old  boy.  Here  you  !  What's  your  name  ?  Bedford  !  I  owe 
you  five-and-twenty  shillings,  do  I,  old  Bedford?  Give  us  a 
glass  of  Schnaps,  and  I'll  pay  you  !  Look  here,  Batchelor.  I 
hate  that  sugar  baker.  Two  years  ago,  I  drew  a  bill  on  him, 
and  he  wouldn't  pay  it — perhaps  he  would  have  paid  it,  but  my 
sister  wouldn't  let  him.  And,  I  say  shall  we  go  and  have  a  cigar 
in  your  room  ?  My  mother's  been  abusing  you  to  me  like  fun 
this  morning.  She  abuses  everybody.  She  used  to  abuse  Cissy. 
Cissy  used  to  abuse  her — used  to  fight  like  two  cats.    .    .' 

And  if  I  narrate  this  conversation,  dear  Spartan  youth  !  if 
I  show  thee  this  Helot  maundering  in  his  cups,  it  is  that  from 
his  odious  example  thou  may'st  learn  to  be  moderate  in  the  use 
of  thine  own.  Has  the  enemy  who  has  entered  thy  mouth  ever 
stolen  away  thy  brains  ?  Has  wine  ever  caused  thee  to  blab 
secrets — to  utter  egotisms  and  follies  ?  Beware  of  it.  Has  it 
ever  been  thy  friend  at  the  end  of  the  hard  day's  work,  the 
cheery  companion  of  thy  companions,  the  promoter  of  harmony, 
kindness,    harmless   social    pleasure  ?      Be    thankful   for  it. 
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Three  years  since,  when  the  comet  was  blazing  in  the  autumnal 
sky,  I  stood  on  tlie  chateau  steps  of  a  great  claret  proprietor. 
*  Boirai-je  de  ton  vin,  oh,  com^te  ?  '  I  said,  addressing  the  lumi- 
nary with  the  flaming  tail.  *  Shall  those  generous  bunches 
which  you  ripen  yield  their  juices  for  me  morituro  f '  It  was 
a  solemn  thought.  Ah,  my  dear  brethren  !  who  knows  the 
Order  of  the  Fates  ?  When  shall  we  pass  the  Gloomy  Gates  ? 
Which  of  us  goes,  which  of  us  waits  to  drink  those  famous  fifty- 
eights  ?  A  sermon,  upon  my  word  !  And  pray  why  not  a  little 
homily  on  an  autumn  eve  over  a  purple  cluster?  ...  If  that 
rickety  boy  had  only  drunk  claret,  I  warrant  you  his  tongue 
would  not  have  blabbed,  his  hand  would  not  have  shaken,  his 
wretched  little  brain  and  body  would  not  have  reeled  with  fever. 

*  'Gad,'  said  he  next  day  to  me,  *  cut  again  last  night.  Have 
an  idea  that  I  abused  Lovel.  When  I  have  a  little  wine  on 
board,  always  speak  my  mind,  don't  you  know  ?  Last  time  I 
was  here  in  my  poor  sister's  time,  said  somethin'  to  her,  don't 
quite  know  what  it  was — somethin' confoundedly  true  and  un- 
pleasant, I  dare  say.  I  think  it  was  about  a  fellow  she  used 
to  go  on  with  before  she  married  the  sugar  baker.  And  I  got 
orders  to  quit,  by  Jove,  sir — neck  and  crop,  sir,  and  no  mis- 
take !  And  we  gave  it  one  another  over  the  stairs.  Oh,  my  ! 
we  did  pitch  in  !  And  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
Cecilia — give  you  my  word.  A  doosid  unforgiving  woman 
my  poor  sister  was,  and  between  you  and  me,  Batchelor,  as 
great  a  flirt  as  ever  threw  a  fellar  over.  You  should  have 
heard  her  and  my  Lady  B.  go  on,  that's  all  ! — Well,  mamma, 
are  you  going  out  for  a  drive  in  the  coachy-poachy  ?  Not  as 
I  knows  on,  thank  you,  as  I  before  had  the  honor  to  observe. 
Mr.  Batchelor  and  me  are  going  to  play  a  little  game  at 
billiards.'  We  did,  and  I  won  ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this, 
have  never  been  paid  my  little  winnings. 

On  the  day  after  the  doughty  captain's  arrival  Miss  Prior, 
in  whose  face  I  had  remarked  a  great  expression  of  gloom  and 
care,  neither  made  her  appearance  at  breakfast  nor  at  the 
children's  dinner.  *Miss  Prior  was  a  little  unwell,'  Lady 
Baker  said,  with  an  air  of  most  perfect  satisfaction.  *  Mr. 
Drencher  will  come  to  see  her  this  afternoon,  and  prescribe 
for  her,  I  dare  say,'  adds  her  ladyship,  nodding  and  winking 
a  roguish  eye  at  me.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  was 
the  point  of  humor  which  amused  Lady  B.,  until  she  herself 
explained  it. 

'  My  good  sir,'  she  said,  *  I  think  Miss  Prior  is  not  at  all 
averse  to  being  ill.'    And  the  nods  recommenced. 
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*  As  how  ?  '  I  ask. 

*  To  being  ill,  or  at  least  to  calling  in  the  medical  man.' 
'Attachment  between  governess  and  Sawbones,  I  make  bold 

for  to  presume  ?  *  says  the  captain. 

*  Precisely,  Clarence — a  very  fitting  match.  I  saw  the 
affair,  even  before  Miss  Prior  owned  it — that  is  to  say,  she  has 
not  denied  it.  She  says  she  can't  afford  to  marry,  that  she 
has  children  enough  at  home  in  her  brothers  and  sisters.  She 
is  a  well-principled  j'^oung  woman,  and  does  credit,  Mr.  Batch- 
elor,  to  your  recommendation,  and  the  education  she  has 
received  from  her  uncle,  the  Master  of  St.  Boniface.' 

*  Cissy  to  school ;  Pop  to  Eton  ;  and  Miss  What-d'you-call  to 
grind  the  pestle  in  Sawbones'  back  shop  :  I  see  ! '  says  Captain 
Clarence.    *He  seems  a  low,  vulgar  blackguard, that  Sawbones.' 

*  Of  course,  my  love,  what  can  you  expect  from  that  sort  of 
person  ?  '  asks  mamma,  whose  own  father  was  a  small  attorney 
in  a  small  Irish  town. 

*  I  wish  I  had  his  confounded  good  health,'  cries  Clarence, 
coughing. 

'  My  poor  darling  ! '  says  mamma. 

I  said  nothing.  And  so  Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  that 
great,  broad-shouldered,  red-whiskered  young  surgeon  with  the 
huge  appetite  and  the  dubious  A's  !  Well,  why  not  ?  What 
was  it  to  me?  Why  shouldn't  she  marry  him  ?  Was  he  not 
an  honest  man,  and  a  fitting  match  for  her  ?  Yes.  Very  good. 
Only  if  I  do  love  a  bird  or  flower  to  glad  me  with  its  dark 
blue  eye,  it  is  the  first  to  fade  away.     If  I  have  a  partiality 

for  a  young  gazelle  it  is  the  first  to Psha  !     What  have 

I  to  do  with  this  namby-pamby  ?    Can  the  heart  that  has  truly 

loved  ever  forget,  and  doesn't  it  as  truly  love  on  to  the 

Stuff  !  I  am  past  the  age  of  such  follies.  I  might  have  made 
a  woman  happy  ;  I  think  I  should.  But  the  fugacious  years 
have  lapsed,  my  Posthumus  !  My  waist  is  now  a  good  bit 
wider  than  my  chest,  and  it  is  decreed  that  I  shall  be  alone  ! 

My  tone,  then,  when  next  I  saw  Elizabeth,  was  sorrowful 
— not  angry.  Drencher,  the  j^oung  doctor,  came  punctually 
enough,  you  may  be  sure,  to  look  after  his  patient.  Little  Pin- 
horn,  the  children's  maid,  led  the  young  practitioner  smiling 
toward  the  schoolroom  regions.  His  creakmghigh-lows  sprang 
swiftly  up  the  stairs.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  hall,  and  sur- 
veyed him  with  a  grim  pleasure.  'Now^  he  is  in  the' school- 
room,' I  thought.  '  Now  he  is  taking  her  hand — it  is  very 
white — and  feeling  her  pulse.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Surely, 
surely  Pinhorn  remains  in  the  room  ?  '     I  am  sitting  on  a  hall 
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table  as  I  muse  plaintively  on  these  things,  and  gaze  up  the 
stairs  by  which  the  Hakeem  (great  carroty-whiskered  cad  !) 
has  passed  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  harem.  As  I  gaze 
up  the  stair  another  door  opens  into  the  hall  ;  a  scowling  face 
eeps  through  that  door,  and  looks  up  the  stair  too.  'Tis 
edford,  who  lias  slid  out  of  his  pantry,  and  watches  the 
doctor.  And  thou,  too,  my  poor  Bedford  !  Oh  !  the  whole 
Avorld  throbs  with  vain  heart-pangs,  and  tosses  and  heaves 
with  longing,  unfulfilled  desires  !  All  night,  and  all  over  the 
world,  bitter  tears  are  dropping  as  regular  as  the  dew,  and 
cruel  memories  are  haunting  the  pillow.  Close  my  hot  eyes, 
kind  Sleep  !  Do  not  visit  it,  dear  delusive  images  out  of  the 
Past !  Often  your  figure  shimmers  through  my  dreams, 
Glorvina.  Not  as  you  are  now,  the  stout  mother  of  many 
children — you  always  had  an  alarming  likeness  to  your  own 
mother,  Glorvina — but  as  you  were — slim,  black-haired,  blue- 
eyed — when  your  carnation  lips  warbled  the  *  Vale  of  Avoca,' 
or  the  *  Angel's  Whisper.'  *  What  ! '  I  say  then,  looking  up 
the  stair,  *  am  I  absolutely  growing  jealous  of  the  apothecary  ? 
Oh,  fool ! '  And  at  this  juncture  out  peers  Bedford's  face 
from  the  pantry,  and  I  see  he  is  jealous  too.  I  tie  my  shoe  as 
I  sit  on  the  table  ;  I  don't  affect  to  notice  Bedford  in  the  least 
(who,  in  fact,  pops  his  own  head  back  again  as  soon  as  he  sees 
mine).  I  take  my  wide-awake  from  the  peg,  set  it  on  one  side 
my  head,  and  strut  whistling  out  of  the  hall  door.  I  stretch 
over  Putney  Heath,  and  my  spirit  resumes  its  tranquillity. 

I  sometimes  keep  a  little  journal  of  my  proceedings,  and  on 
referring  to  its  pages  the  scene  rises  before  me  pretty  clearly 
to  which  the  brief  notes  allude.     On  this  day*  I  find  noted  : 

Friday,  July  14.— B.  came  down  to-day.    Seems  to  require  a  great  deal  of  attendance 
from  Dr.    Row  between  dowagers  after  dinner. 

*B.,'I  need  not  remark,  is  Bessy.  *  Dr.'  of  course  you 
know.  *  Row  between  dowagers '  means  a  battle  royal  between 
Mrs.  Bonnington  and  Lady  Baker,  such  as  not  unfrequently 
raged  under  the  kindly  Lovel's  roof. 

Lady  Baker's  gigantic  menial  Bulkeley  condescended  to  wait 
at  the  family  dinner  at  Shrublands,  when  perforce  he  had  to  put 
himself  under  Mr.  Bedford's  orders.  Bedford  would  gladly 
have  dispensed  with  the  London  footman,  over  whose  calves, 
he  said,  he  and  his  boy  were  always  tumbling  ;  but  Lady 
Baker's  dignity  would  not  allow  her  to  part  from  her  own  man  ; 
and  her  good-natured  son-in-law  allowed  her, and  indeed  almost 
all  other  persons,  to  have  their  own  way.  I  have  reason  to 
fear  Mr.  Bulkeley's  morals  were  loose.     Mrs.  Bonnington  had  a 
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special  horror  of  him  ;  his  beliavior  in  the  village  public 
houses,  where  his  powder  and  plush  were  forever  visible — his 
freedom  of  conduct  and  conversation  before  the  good  ladj^'s 
nurse  and  parlor  maids — provoked  her  anger  and  suspicion. 
More  than  once  she  whispered  to  me  her  loathing  of  this  flour- 
besprinkled  monster  ;  and,  as  much  as  such  a  gentle  creature 
could,  she  sliowed  her  dislike  to  him  by  her  behavior.  The 
flunkey's  solemn  equanimity  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
such  feeble  indications  of  displeasure.  From  his  powdered 
height  he  looked  down  upon  Mrs.  Bonnington,  and  her  esteem 
or  her  dislike  was  beneath  him. 

Now  on  this  Friday  night,  the  14th,  Captain  Clarence  had 
gone  to  pass  the  day  in  town,  and  our  Bessy  made  her  appear- 
ance again,  the  doctor's  prescriptions  having,  I  suppose,  agreed 
with  her.  Mr.  Bulkeley,  who  was  handing  coffee  to  the  ladies, 
chose  to  offer  none  to  Miss  Prior,  and  I  was  amused  when  I 
saw  Bedford's  heel  scrunch  down  on  the  flunkey's  right  foot, 
as  he  pointed  toward  the  governess.  The  oaths  which  Bulke- 
ley had  to  devour  in  silence  must  have  been  frightful.  To  do 
the  gallant  fellow  justice,  I  think  he  would  have  died  rather 
than  speak  before  company  in  a  drawing  room.  He  limped  up 
and  offered  the  refreshment  to  the  young  lady,  who  bowed 
and  declined  it. 

*  Frederick,'  Mrs.  Bonnington  begins,  when  the  coffee  cere- 
mony is  over,  *now  the  servants  are  gone,  I  must  scold  you 
about  the  waste  at  your  table,  my  dear.  What  was  the  need 
of  opening  that  great  bottle  of  champagne  ?  Lady  Baker  only 
takes  two  glasses.  Mr.  Batchelor  doesn't  touch  it.'  (No,  thank 
you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  ;  too  old  a  stager.)  *  Why  not 
have  a  little  bottle  instead  of  that  great,  large,  immense  one  ? 
Bedford  is  a  teetotaler.  I  suppose  it  is  that  London  footman 
who  likes  it.'' 

*  My  dear  mother,  I  haven't  really  ascertained  his  tastes,' 
says  Lovel. 

*  Then  why  not  tell  Bedford  to  open  a  pint,  dear  ? '  pur- 
sues mamma. 

'  Oh,  Bedford — Bedford,  we  must  not  mention  Am,  Mrs. 
Bonnington  !'  cries  Lady  Baker.  'Bedford  is  faultless.  Bed- 
ford has  the  keys  of  everything.  Bedford  is  not  to  be  con- 
trolled in  anything.  Bedford  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  be  rude  to 
my  servant.' 

*  Bedford  was  admirably  kind  in  his  attendance  on  your 
daughter.  Lady  Baker,'  says  Lovel,  his  brow  darkening  ;  *  and 
as  for  your  man,  I  should  think  he  was  big  enough  to  protect 
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himself  from  any  rudeness  of  poor  Dick  ! '  The  good  fellow 
had  been  angry  for  one  moment,  at  the  next  he  was  all  for 
peace  and  conciliation. 

Lady  Baker  puts  on  her  superfine  air.  With  that  air  she 
had  often  awe-stricken  good,  simple  Mrs.  Bonnington ;  and  she 
loved  to  use  it  whenever  city  folks  or  humble  people  were  pres- 
ent. You  see  she  thought  herself  your  superior  and  mine,  as 
de  par  la  monde  there  are  many  artless  Lady  Bakers  who  do. 

*  My  dear  Frederick  !  '  says  Lady  B.,  then,  putting  on  her  best 
May  Fair  manner,  *  excuse  me  for  saying,  but  you  don't  know 
the — the  class  of  servant  to  which  Bulkeley  belongs.  I  had 
him  as  a  great  favor  from  Lord  Toddleby's.  That — that  class 
of  servant  is  not  generally  accustomed  to  go  out  single.' 

*  Unless  they  are  two  behind  a  carriage  perch  they  pine 
away,  I  suppose,'  remarks  Mr.  Lovel,  *  as  one  love-bird  does 
without  his  mate.' 

*  No  doubt — no  doubt,'  says  Lady  B.,  who  does  not  in  the 
least  understand  him  ;  *  I  only  say  you  are  not  accustomed 
here — in  this  kind  of  establishment,  you  understand — to  that 
class  of ' 

But  here  Mrs.  Bonnington  could  contain  her  wrath  no  more. 

*  Lady  Baker  ! '  cries  that  injured  mother,  *  is  my  son's  estab- 
lishment not  good  enough  for  any  powdered  wretch  in  Eng- 
land ?     Is  the  house  of  a  British  merchant ' 

*  My  dear  creature — mj^  dear  creature  ! '  interposes  her  lady- 
ship, *  it  is  the  house  of  a  British  merchant,  and  a  most  com- 
fortable house  too.' 

*  Yes,  as  you  find  it^  remarks  mamma. 

*  Yes,  as  I  find  it,  when  I  come  to  take  care  of  that  departed 
angeVs  children,  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! '  (Lad}'  B.  here  indicates 
the  Cecilian  effigy) — *  of  that  dear  seraph's  orphans,  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington !  You  cannot.  You  have  other  duties — other  chil- 
dren— a  husband,  whom  you  have  left  at  home  in  delicate 
health,  and  who ' 

*  Lady  Baker  ! '  exclaims  Mrs.  Bonnington,  *  no  one  shall 
say  I  don't  take  care  of  my  dear  husband  ! ' 

'  My  dear  Lady  Baker  ! — my  dear — dear  mother  ! '  cries 
Lovel,  eplore,  and  whimpers  aside  to  me,  *  They  spar  in  this 
way  every  night  when  we're  alone.    It's  too  bad,aint  it, Batch?' 

*  I  say  you  do  take  care  of  Mr.  Bonnington,'  Baker  blandly 
resumes  (she  has  hit  Mrs.  Bonnington  on  the  raw  place,  and 
smilingly  proceeds  to  thong  again) — *  I  say  you  do  take  care 
of  your  husband,  my  dear  creature,  and  that  is  why  you  can't 
attend  to  Frederick  !      And  as  he  is  of  a  very  easy  temper — 
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except  sometimes  with  his  poor  Cecilia's  mother — he  allows 
all  his  tradesmen  to  cheat  him  ;  all  his  servants  to  cheat  him  ; 
Bedford  to  be  rude  to  everybody  ;  and  if  to  me,  why  not  to 
my  servant  Bulkeley,  with  whom  Lord  Toddleby's  groom  of 
the  chambers  gave  me  the  very  highest  character  ?  * 

Mrs.  Bonnington  in  a  great  flurry  broke  in  by  saying  she 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  noblemen  ^ac?  grooms  in  their  cham- 
bers ;  and  she  thought  they  were  much  better  in  the  stables  ; 
and  when  they  dined  with  Captain  Huff,  you  know,  Frederick, 
his  man  always  brought  such  a  dreadful  smell  of  the  stable  in 

with  him  that Here  she  paused.      Baker's  eye  was  on 

her  ;  and  that  dowager  was  grinning  a  cruel  triumph. 

*  He — \\e  !  You  mistake,  my  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  ! ' 
says  her  ladyship.  *Your  poor  mother  mistakes,  my  dear 
Frederick.  You  have  lived  in  a  quiet  and  most  respectable 
sphere,  but  not,  you  understand,  not ' 

*  Not  what,  pray.  Lady  Baker?  We  have  lived  in  this 
neighborhood  twenty  years  in  my  late  husband's  time,  when 
we  saw  a  great  deal  of  company y  and  this  dear  Frederick  was 
a  boy  at  Westminster  School.  And  we  have  ^^a^W  for  every- 
thing we  have  had  for  twenty  years  ;  and  we  have  not  owed 
a  penny  to  any  tradesman.  And  we  may  not  have  \\Q.di  pow- 
dered footmen  ^  six  feet  high,  impertinent  beasts,  who  were 
rude  to  all  the  maids  in  the  place.  Don't — I  will  speak,  Fred- 
erick !  But  servants  who  loved  us,  and  who  were  paid  their 
wages,  and  who — o — ho — ho — ho  ! ' 

Wipe  your  eyes,  dear  friends  !  out  with  all  your  pocket 
handkerchiefs.  I  protest  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  woman  in  dis- 
tress. Of  course  Fred  Lovel  runs  to  console  his  dear  old 
mother,  and  vows  Lady  Baker  meant  no  harm. 

*  Meant  no  harm  !  My  dear  Frederick,  what  harm  can  I 
mean  ?  I  only  said  your  poor  mother  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  a  groom  of  the  chambers  was  !     How  should  she  ?  * 

*Come — come,'  says  Frederick,  *  enough  of  this!  Miss 
Prior,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  little  music  ? ' 

Miss  Prior  was  playing  Beethoven  at  the  piano,  very  sol- 
emnly and  finely,  when  our  Black  Sheep  returned  to  this  quiet 
fold,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  very  riotous  condition.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  eye,  the  purple  flush  on  his  nose,  the  unsteady 
gait,  and  uncertain  tone  of  voice,  told  tales  of  Captain  Clar- 
ence, who  stumbled  over  more  than  one  chair  before  he  found 
a  seat  near  me. 

*  Quite  right,  old  boy,'  says  he,  winking  at  me.  *  Cut  again 
^dooshid  good  fellosh.     Better  than  being  along  with  you 
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ghtoopid-old-fogish.'      And  he  began  to  warble  wild  *  Fol-de. 
rol-lolls '  in  an  insane  accompaniment  to  the  music. 

*  By  Heavens,  this  is  too  bad  !  *  growls  Lovel.  *  Lady  Baker, 
let  your  big  man  carry  your  son  to  bed.  Thank  you,  Miss  Prior!* 

At  a  final  yell,  which  the  unlucky  young  scapegrace  gave, 
Elizabeth  stopped,  and  rose  from  the  piano,  looking  very  pale. 
She  made  her  courtesy,  and  was  departing,  when  the  wretched 
j^oung  captain  sprang  up,  looked  at  her,  and  sank  back  on  the 
iBofa  with  another  wild  laugh.  Bessy  fled  away  scared,  and 
white  as  a  sheet. 

*  Take  the  brute  to  bed  ! '  roars  the  master  of  the  house 
in  great  wrath.  And  scapegrace  was  conducted  to  his  apart- 
ment, whither  he  went  laughing  wildly,  and  calling  out, '  Come 
on,  old  sh-sh-shugar-baker  !  ' 

The  morning  after  this  fine  exhibition  Captain  Clarence 
Baker's  mamma  announced  to  us  that  her  poor  dear  suffering 
boy  was  too  ill  to  come  to  breakfast,  and  I  believe  he  prescribed 
for  himself  deviled  drumstick  and  soda  water,  of  which  he 
partook  in  his  bedroom.  Lovel,  seldom  angry,  was  violently 
jvroth  with  his  brother-in-law,  and,  almost  always  polite,  was 
At  breakfast  scarcely, civil  to  Lady  Baker.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  female  abused  her  position.  She  appealed  to  Cecilia's 
picture  a  great  deal  too  much  during  the  course  of  breakfast. 
She  hinted,  she  sighed,  she  waggled  her  head  at  me,  and  spoke 
about  *  that  angel '  in  the  most  tragic  manner.  Angel  is  all 
very  well  ;  but  your  angel  brought  in  d  tout  propos,  your 
departed  blessing  called  out  of  her  grave  ever  so  many  times 
a  day  :  when  grandmamma  wants  to  carry  a  point  of  her  own  ; 
when  the  children  are  naughty,  or  noisy  ;  when  papa  betrays 
a  flickering  inclination  to  dine  at  his  club,  or  to  bring  home  a 
bachelor  friend  or  two  to  Shrublands — I  say  your  angel  always 
dragged  in  by  the  wings  into  the  conversation  loses  her  effect. 
No  man's  heart  put  on  wider  crape  than  Lovel's  at  Cecilia's 
loss.  Considering  the  circumstances,  his  grief  was  most  credi- 
table to  him  ;  but  at  breakfast,  at  lunch,  about  Bulkeley  the 
footman,  about  the  barouche  or  the  phaeton,  or  any  trumpery 
domestic  perplexity,  to  have  a  Deus  intersit  was  too  much. 
And  I  observed,  with  some  inward  satisfaction,  that  when 
Baker  uttered  her  pompous  funereal  phrases,  rolled  her  eyes  up 
to  the  ceiling,  and  appealed  to  that  quarter,  the  children  ate 
their  jam  and  quarreled  and  kicked  their  little  shins  under  the 
table,  Lovel  read  his  paper  and  looked  at  his  watch  to  see  if  it 
was  omnibus  time,  and  Bessy  made  the  tea,  ouite  undisturbed 
by  the  old  lady's  tragical  prattle. 
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When  Baker  described  her  son's  fearful  cough  and  dread- 
fully feverish  state,  I  said,  *  Surely,  Lady  Baker,  Mr.  Drencher 
had  better  be  sent  for '  ;  and  I  suppose  I  uttered  the  disgust- 
ing dissyllable  Drencher  with  a  fine  sarcastic  accent  ;  for  once, 
just  once  Bessy's  gray  eyes  rose  through  the  spectacles  and 
met  mine  with  a  glance  of  unutterable  sadness,  then  calmly  set- 
tled down  on  to  the  slop-basin  again  or  the  urn,  in  which  her 
pale  features,  of  course,  were  odiously  distorted. 

*  You  will  not  bring  anybody  home  to  dinner,  Frederick,  in 
my  poor  boy's  state  ?  '  asks  Lady  B. 

*  He  may  stay  in  his  bedroom,  I  suppose,'  replies  Lovel. 

*  He  is  Cecilia's  brother,  Frederick  ! '  cries  the  lady. 
*Conf '  Lovel  wasbeginning.  What  washe  about  to  say? 

*  If  you  are  going  to  confound  your  angel  in  heaven,  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  sir  !  '  cries  the  mother  of  Clarence. 

*  Parbleu,  madame  ! '  cried  Lovel  in  French  ;  *  if  he  were  not 
my  wife's  brother  do  you  think  I  would  let  him  stay  here  ? ' 

*  Parly  Fran9ais  ?  Oui,  oui,  oui ! '  cries  Pop.  *  I  know 
what  pa  means  ! ' 

*And  so  do  Zknow.  And  I  shall  lend  Uncle  Clarence  some 
books  which  Mr.  Bonnington  gave  me,  and ' 

'  Hold  your  tongues  all ! '  shouts  Lovel,  with  a  stamp  of  his 
foot. 

*  You  will,  perhaps,  have  the  great  kindness  to  allow  me 
the  use  of  your  carriage — or,  at  least,  to  wait  here  until  my 
poor  suffering  boy  can  be  moved,  Mr.  Lovel  ? '  says  Lady  B., 
with  the  airs  of  a  martyr. 

Lovel  rang  the  bell.  *  The  carriage  for  Lady  Baker — at  her 
ladyship's  hour,  Bedford,  and  the  cart  for  her  luggage.  Her 
ladyship  and  Captain  Baker  are  going  away.' 

*  I  have  lost  one  child,  Mr.  Lovel,  whom  some  people  seem 
to  forget.  I  am  not  going  to  murder  another  !  I  will  not 
leave  this  house,  sir,  unless  you  drive  me  from  it  by  force, 
until  the  medical  man  has  seen  my  boy  ! '  And  here  she  and 
sorrow  sat  down  again.  She  was  always  giving  warning. 
She  was  always  fitting  the  halter  and  traversing  the  cart,  was 
Lady  B.,  but  she  forever  declined  to  drop  the  handkerchief 
and  have  the  business  over.  I  saw  by  a  little  shrug  in  Bessj'^'s 
shoulders  what  the  governess'  views  were  of  the  matter  ; 
and,  in  a  word.  Lady  B.  no  more  went  away  on  this  day  than 
she  had  done  on  forty  previous  days  when  she  announced  her 
intention  of  going.  She  would  accept  benefits,  you  see,  but 
then  she  insulted  her  benefactors,  and  so  squared  accounts. 

That  great  healthy,  florid,  scarlet-whiskered  medical  wretch 
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came  at  about  twelve,  saw  Mr.  Baker  and  prescribed  for  him ; 
and  of  course  he  must  have  a  few  words  with  Miss  Prior,  and 
inquire  into  the  state  of  her  health.  Just  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  hall  when  Drencher  went 
upstairs  ;  Bedford  happened  to  be  looking  out  of  his  pantry 
door  ;  I  burst  into  a  yell  of  laughter  when  I  saw  Dick's  livid 
face — the  sight  somehow  suited  my  savage  soul. 

No  sooner  was  Medicus  gone  than  Bessy,  grave  and  pale, 
in  bonnet  and  spectacles,  came  sliding  downstairs.  I  do  not 
mean  down  the  banisters,  which  was  Pop's  favorite  method  of 
descent ;  but  slim,  tall,  noiseless,  in  a  nunlike  calm,  she  swept 
down  the  steps.  Of  course  I  followed  her.  And  there  was 
Master  Bedford's  nose  peeping  through  the  pantry  door  at  us 
as  we  went  out  with  the  children.  Pray,  what  business  of  Aeswas 
ittobealways  watching  anybody  who  walked  with  Miss  Prior? 

*  So,  Bessy,'  I  said,  *  what  report  does  Mr. — hem  ! — Mr. 
Drencher — give  of  the  interesting  invalid  ? ' 

*  Oh,  the  most  horrid!  He  says  that  Captain  Baker  has 
several  times  had  a  dreadful  disease  brought  on  by  drinking, 
and  that  he  is  mad  when  he  has  it.  He  has  delusions,  sees 
demons,  when  he  is  in  this  state — wants  to  be  watched.' 

*  Drencher  tells  you  everything?' 

She  says  meekly  :  *  He  attends  us  when  we  are  ill.' 
I  remark,  witli  fine  irony  :  *  He  attends  the  whole  family  ; 
he  is  always  coming  to  Shrublands  ! ' 

*  He  comes  very  often,'  Miss  Prior  says  gravely. 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Bessy,'  I  cry,  madly  cutting  off 
two  or  three  heads  of  yellow  broom  with  my  stick — *  do  you 
mean  to  say  a  fellow  like  that,  who  drops  his  A's  about  the 
room,  is  a  welcome  visitor  ? ' 

*I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  he  were  not  welcome,  Mr. 
Batchelor,'  says  Miss  Prior.  *  And  call  me  by  my  surname, 
please — and  he  has  taken  care  of  all  my  faniil}^ — and ' 

*  And,  of  course,  of  course,  of  course,  Miss  Prior  ! '  say  I 
brutally  ;  *and  this  is  the  way  the  world  wags  ;  and  this  is  the 
way  we  are  ill,  and  are  cured  ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  the 
doctor  that  cures^us  ! ' 

She  nods  her  grave  head.  *You  used  to  be  kinder  to  me  once, 
Mr.  Batchelor,  in  old  days — in  your — in  my  time  of  trouble  ! 
Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  broom  !  Oh,  what  a  fine 
butterfly  ! '  (Cecilia  scours  the  plain  after  the  butterfly).  'You 
used  to  be  kinder  to  me  once — when  we  were  both  unhappy.' 

*I  was  unhappy,'  I  say,  *but  I  survived.  I  was  ill,  but  I 
am  now  pretty  well,  thank  you.     I  was  jilted  by  a  false  heart- 
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lees  woman.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  no  other  heartless 
women  in  the  world  ?'  And  I  am  confident,  if  Bessy's  breast 
had  not  been  steel,  the  daggers  which  darted  out  from  my  eyes 
would  have  bored  frightful  stabs  in  it. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  and  looked  at  me  so  sadly  that  my 
eye-daggers  tumbled  down  to  the  ground  at  once  ;  for,  you 
see,  though  I  am  a  jealous  Turk,  I  am  a  very  easily  appeased 
jealous  Turk  ;  and  if  I  had  been  Bluebeard,  and  my  wife,  just 
as  I  was  going  to  decapitate  her,  had  lifted  up  her  head  from 
the  block  and  cried  a  little,  I  should  have  dropped  my  scimitar, 
and  said,  *  Come,  come,  Fatima,  never  mind  for  the  present 
about  that  key  and  closet  business,  and  I'll  chop  your  head  off 
some  other  morning.'  I  say  Bessy  disarmed  me.  Pooh  !  I 
say,  women  will  make  a  fool  of  me  to  the  end.  Ah  !  ye  gra- 
cious Fates  !  Cut  my  thread  of  life  ere  it  grow  too  long. 
Suppose  I  were  to  live  till  seventy,  and  some  little  wretch  of  a 
woman  were  to  set  her  cap  at  me  ?  She  would  catch  me — I 
know  she  would.  All  the  males  of  our  family  have  been 
spooney  and  soft  to  a  degree  perfectly  ludicrous  and  despica- 
ble to  contemplate Well,  Bessy  Prior,  putting  a  hand 

out,  looked  at  me,  and  said  : 

*You  are  the  oldest  and  best  friend  I  have  ever  had,  Mr. 
Batchelor — the  only  friend.' 

*  Am  I,  Elizabeth  ? '  I  gasp,  with  a  beating  heart. 

*  Cissy  is  running  back  with  a  butterfly.'  (Our  hands  un- 
lock.) *  Don't  you  see  the  difiiculties  of  my  position  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  ladies  are  often  jealous  of  governesses  ;  and 
that  unless — unless  they  imagined  I  was — I  was  favorable  to 
Mr.  Drencher,  who  is  very  good  and  kind — the  ladies  of  Shrub- 
lands  might  not  like  my  remaining  alone  in  the  house  with — 
with — you  understand  ? '  A  moment  the  eyes  look  over  the 
spectacles  ;  at  the  next  the  meek  bonnet  bows  down  toward 
the  ground. 

I  wonder  did  she  hear  the  bump — bumping  of  my  heart ! 
Oh,  heart  !  oh,  wounded  heart !  did  I  ever  think  thou  would'st 
bump — bump  again  ?  *  Egl — Egl — izabeth,'  I  say,  choking 
with  emotion,  *  do,  do,  do  you — te — tell  me — you  don't — don't 
— don't — lo — love  that  apothecary  ?  * 

She  shrugs  her  shoulder — her  charming  shoulder. 

*  And  if,'  I  hotly  continue,  *  if  a  gentleman — if  a  man  of 
mature  age  certainly,  but  who  has  a  kind  heart  and  four  hun- 
dred a  year  of  his  own — were  to  say  to  you,  "Elizabeth  !  will 
you  bid  the  flowers  of  a  blighted  life  to  bloom  again  ?  Eliza- 
beth !  will  you  soothe  a  wounded  heart  ?  " ' 
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*  Oh,  Mr.  Batchelor  ! '  she  sighed,  and  then  added  quickly, 
'Please  don't  take  my  hand.     Here's  Pop.' 

And  that  dear  child  (bless  him  !)  came  up  at  the  moment, 
saying,  *  Oh,  Miss  Prior,  look  here  !  I've  got  such  a  jolly  big 
toadstool  ! '  And  next  came  Cissy  with  a  confounded  butter- 
fly. O  Richard  the  Third  !  Haven't  you  been  maligned  be- 
cause you  smothered  two  little  nuisances  in  a  Tower  ?  What 
is  to  prove  to  me  that  you  did  notserve  the  little  brutes  right,  and 
that  you  weren't  a  most  humane  man  ?  Darling  Cissy  coming 
up,  then,  in  her  dear,  charming  way,  says, '  You  shan't  take  Mr. 
Batchelor's  hand,  you  shall  take  wy  hand  ! '  And  she  tosses  up 
her  little  head,  and  walks  with  the  instructress  of  her  youth. 

*Ces  enfans  ne  comprennent  guere  le  Fran9ais,' says  Miss 
Prior,  speaking  very  rapidly. 

*  Apres  louche  ? '  I  whisper.  The  fact  is  I  was  so  agitated 
I  hardly  knew  what  the  French  for  lunch  was.  And  then 
our  conversation  dropped  ;  and  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 
was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

Lunch  came.  I  couldn't  eat  a  bit :  I  should  have  choked  ; 
Bessy  ate  plenty,  and  drank  a  glass  of  beer.  It  was  her  dinner, 
to  be  sure.  Young  Blacksheep  did  not  appear.  We  did  not 
miss  him.  When  Lady  Baker  began  to  tell  her  story  of 
George  IV.  at  Slane  Castle  I  went  into  my  own  room.  I  took 
a  book.  Books?  Pshaw!  I  went  into  the  garden.  I  took 
X)ut  a  cigar.  But  no,  I  would  not  smoke  it.  Perhaps  she — 
many  people  don't  like  smoking. 

I  went  into  the  garden.  *  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud.' 
I  sat  by  a  large  lilac  bush.  I  waited.  Perhaps  she  would 
come  ?  The  morning  room  windows  were  wide  open  on  the 
lawn.  Will  she  never  come  ?  Ah  !  what  is  that  tall  form 
advancing  ?  gliding — gliding  into  the  chamber  like  a  beauteous 
ghost  ?  *  Who  most  does  like  an  angel  show,  you  may  be  sure 
'tis  she.'  She  comes  up  to  the  glass.  She  lays  her  spectacles 
down  on  the  mantelpiece.  She  puts  a  slim  white  hand  over 
her  auburn  hair  and  looks  into  the  mirror.  Elizabeth,  Eliza- 
beth !  I  come  ! 

As  I  came  up,  I  saw  a  horrid  little  grinning,  debauched  face 
surge  over  the  back  of  a  great  armchair  and  look  toward 
Elizabeth.  It  was  Captain  Blacksheep,  of  course.  He  laid 
his  elbows  over  the  chair.  He  looked  keenly  and  with  a  dia- 
bolical smile  at  the  unconscious  girl ;  and  just  as  I  reached  the 
window  he  cried  out,  *  Bessy  Bellenden^  by  Jove  I ' 

Elizabeth  turned  round,  gave  a  little  cry,  and But  what 

happened  I  shall  tell  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IN    WHICH    I    AM    STUNG   BY    A    SERPENT, 

If  when  I  heard  Baker  call  out  Bessy  Bellenden,  and  adjure 
Jove,  he  had  run  forward  and  seized  Elizabeth  by  the  waist, 
or  offered  her  other  personal  indignity,  I  too  should  have  run 
forward  on  ray  side  and  engaged  him.  Though  I  am  a  stout 
elderly  man,  short  in  stature  and  in  wind,  I  know  I  am  a 
match  for  that  rickety  little  captain  on  his  high-lieeled  boots. 
A  match  for  him  ?  I  believe  Miss  Bessy  would  have  been  a 
match  for  both  of  us.  Her  white  arm  was  as  hard  and  polished 
as  ivory.  Had  she  held  it  straight  pointed  against  the  rush 
of  the  dragoon,  he  would  have  fallen  backward  before  his  in- 
tended prey  ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  would.  It  was  the  hen,  in 
this  case,  was  stronger  than  the  libertine  fox,  and  au  besoin 
would  have  pecked  the  little  marauding  vermin's  eyes  out. 
Had,  I  say,  Partlet  been  weak,  and  Reynard  strong,  I  would 
have  come  forward  ;  I  certainly  would.  Had  he  been  a  wolf, 
now,  instead  of  a  fox,  I  am  certain  I  should  have  run  in  upon 
him,  grappled  with  him,  torn  his  heart  and  tongue  out  of  his 
black  throat,  and  trampled  the  lawless  brute  to  death. 

Well,  I  didn't  do  any  such  thing.  I  was  just  going  to  run 
in — and  I  didn't.  I  was  just  going  to  rush  to  Bessy's  side  to 
clasp  her  (I  have  no  doubt)  to  my  heart ;  to  beard  the  whiskered 
champion  who  was  before  her,  and  perhaps  say,  *  Cheer  thee — 
cheer  thee,  my  persecuted  maiden,  my  beauteous  love — my 
Rebecca  !  Come  on.  Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  thou  dastard 
Templar !  It  is  I,  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe.'  (By  the  way, 
though  the  fellow  was  not  a  Templar^  he  was  a  Li7icoWs  Inn 
man,  having  passed  twice  through  the  Insolvent  Court  there 
with  infinite  discredit.)  But  I  made  no  heroic  speeches. 
There  was  no  need  for  Rebecca  to  jump  out  of  window  and  risk 
her  lovely  neck.  How  could  she,  in  fact,  the  French  window 
being  flush  with  the  ground  floor  ?  And  I  give  you  my  honor, 
just  as  I  was  crying  my  war  cry,  couching  my  lance,  and  rush- 
ing d  la  recousse  upon  Sir  Baker,  a  sudden  thought  made  me 
drop  my  (figurative)  point ;  a  sudden  idea  made  me  rein  in  my 
galloping  (metaphorical)  steed  and  spare  Baker  for  that  time. 

Suppose  I  had  gone  in  ?  But  for  that  sudden  precaution 
there  might  have  been  a  Mrs.  Batchelor.  I  might  have  been 
a  bullied  father  of  ten  children.  (Elizabeth  has  a  fine  high 
temper  of  her  own.)  What  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  a 
year  with  a  wife  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  children  ?  Should 
I  have  been  a  whit  the  happier  ?     Would  Elizabeth  ?    Ah  no. 
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And  yet  I  feel  a  certain  sort  of  shame,  even  now,  when  I  think 
that  I  didn't  go  in.  Not  that  I  was  in  a  fright,  as  some  people 
choose  to  hint.  I  swear  I  was  not.  But  the  reason  why  I 
did  not  charge  was  this  ; 

Nay,  I  did  charge  part  of  tlie  way,  and  then,  I  own,  stopped. 
It  was  an  error  in  judgment.  It  wasn't  a  want  of  courage. 
Lord  George  Sackville  was  a  brave  man,  and  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber  under  fire.  Well,  he  didn't  charge  at  tlie  battle  of 
Minden,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  made  the  deuce  and  all  of  a  dis- 
turbance, as  we  know.  Byng  was  a  brave  man — and  I  ask, 
wasn't  it  a  confounded  shame  executing  him  ?  So  with  respect 
to  myself.  Here  is  my  statement.  I  make  it  openly.  I  don't 
care.  I  am  accused  of  seeing  a  woman  insulted,  and  not  going 
to  her  rescue.  I  am  not  guilty,  I  say.  That  is,  there  were 
reasons  which  caused  me  not  to  attack.  Even  putting  aside  the 
superior  strength  of  Elizabeth  herself  to  the  enemy — Ivowtliere 
were  cogent  and  honorable  reasons  why  I  did  not  charge  home. 

You  see  I  happened  to  be  behind  a  blue  lilac  bush  (and  was 
turning  a  rhyme — Heaven  help  us  ! — in  which  death  was  only 
to  part  me  and  Elizabeth)  when  I  saw  Baker's  face  surge  over 
the  chair  back.  I  rush  forward  as  he  cries  *  by  Jove.'  Had 
Miss  Priorcried  out  on  her  part  the  strength  of  twenty  Heenans, 
I  know,  would  have  nerved  this  arm  ;  but  all  she  did  was  to 
turn  pale,  and  say,  *  Oh,  mercy  !  Captain  Baker.     Do  pity  me  !  * 

*  What  !  you  remember  me,  Bessy  Bellenden,  do  you  ? ' 
asks  the  captain,  advancing. 

*  Oh,  not  that  name  !  please,  not  that  name  ! '  cries  Bessy. 

*  I  thought  I  knew  you  yesterday,'  says  Baker.  *  Only,  'gad, 
you  see,  I  had  so  much  claret  on  board  I  did  not  much  know 
what  was  what.  And  oh  !  Bessy,  I  have  got  such  a  splitter 
of  a  headache.' 

*  Oh  !  please — please,  my  name  is  Miss  Prior.  Pray  !  pray, 
sir,  don't ' 

*  You've  got  handsomer — doosid  deal  handsomer.  Know  you 
now  well,  your  spectacles  off.     You  come  in  here — teach  my 

nephew  and  niece,  humbug  my  sister,  make  love  to  the  sh 

Oh  !  you  uncommon  sly  little  toad  ! ' 

*  Captain  Baker !  I  beg — I  implore  you,'  says  Bessy,  or 
something  of  the  sort  ;  for  the  white  hands  assumed  an  attitude 
of  supplication. 

*Pooh!  don't  gammon  wie.^'says  the  rickety  captain  (or 
words  to  that  effect),  and  seizes  those  two  firm  white  hands  in 
his  moist,  trembling  palms. 

Now  do  you  understand  why  I  paused  ?     When  the  dandy 
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came  grinning  forward,  with  looks  and  gestures  of  familiar 
recognition  ;  when  the  pale  Elizabeth  implored  him  to  spare 
her  :  a  keen  arrow  of  jealousy  shot  whizzing  through  my 
heart,  and  caused  me  well  nigh  to  fall  backward  as  I  ran  for- 
ward. I  bumped  up  against  a  bronze  group  in  the  garden. 
The  group  represented  a  lion  stung  by  a  serpent.  I  was  a  lion 
stung  by  a  serpent  too.  Even  Baker  could  have  knocked  me 
down.  Fiends  and  anguish  !  he  had  known  her  before.  The 
academy,  the  life  she  had  led,  the  wretched  old  tipsy  ineffect- 
ive guardian  of  a  father — all  these  antecedents  in  poor  Bessy's 
history  passed  through  my  mind.  And  I  had  offered  my  heart 
and  troth  to  this  woman  !  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  appeal  to  you. 
What  would  you  have  done  ?  Would  you  have  liked  to  liave 
such  a  sudden  suspicion  thrown  over  the  being  of  your  affec- 
tion !  *  Oh  !  spare  me — spare  me  ! '  I  heard  her  say  in  clear — 
too  clear — pathetic  tones.  And  then  there  came  rather  a  shrill 
*  Ah  ! '  and  then  the  lion  was  up  in  my  breast  again  ;  and  I 
give  you  my  honor,  just  as  I  was  going  to  step  forward — to 
step  ? — to  rush  forward  from  behind  the  urn  where  I  had  stood 
for  a  moment  with  thumping  heart,  Bessy's  *  Ah  ! '  or  little  cry 
was  followed  by  a  whacky  which  I  heard  as  clear  as  anything 
lever  heard  in  my  life  ;  and  I  saw  the  little  captain  spin  back, 
topple  over  a  chair  heels  up,  and  in  this  posture  heard  him  be- 
gin to  scream  and  curse  in  shrill  tones.    .    . 

Not  for  long,  for  as  the  captain  and  the  chair  tumble  down 
a  door  springs  open  ;  a  man  rushes  in,  who  pounces  like  a 
panther  upon  the  prostrate  captain,  pitches  into  his  nose  and 
eyes,  and  chokes  his  bad  language  by  sending  a  fist  down  his 
naughty  throat. 

*  Oh  !  thank  you,  Bedford  ! — please,  leave  him,  Bedford  ! 
that's  enough.  There,  don't  hurt  him  any  more  ! '  says  Bessy, 
laughing — laughing,  upon  my  word. 

*  Ah  !  will  you  ? '  says  Bedford.  *  Lie  still,  you  little  beggar, 
or  I'll  knock  your  head  off.  Look  here,  Miss  Prior  ! — Eliza- 
beth— dear,  dear  Elizabeth  !  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  and  strength — I  do.' 

'  O  Bedford  !  Bedford  ! '  warbles  Elizabeth. 

*  I  do  !  I  can't  help  it.  I  must  say  it  !  Ever  since  Rome,  I 
do.  Lie  still,  you  drunken  little  beast  !  It's  no  use.  But  I 
adore  you,  O  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  ! '  And  there  was  Dick, 
who  was  always  following  Miss  P.  about,  and  poking  his  head 
into  keyholes  to  spy  her,  actually  making  love  to  her  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  captain. 

Now  what  was  I  to  do  ?     Wasn't  I  in  most  confoundedly 
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awkward  situation  ?  A  lady  had  been  attacked — a  lady  ! — the 
lady — and  I  hadn't  rescued  her.  Her  insolent  enemy  was  over- 
thrown, and  I  hadn't  done  it.  A  champion,  three  inches  shorter 
than  myself,  had  come  in,  and  dealt  the  blow.  I  was  in  such 
a  rage  of  mortification  that  I  sliould  haveliked  to  thrash  the  cap- 
tain and  Bedford  too.  The  first  I  know  I  could  have  matched ; 
the  second  was  a  tougli  little  hero.  And  it  was  he  who  rescued 
the  damsel, while  I  stood  by!  In  a  strait  so  odious,  sudden,  and 
humiliating,  what  should  I,  what  could  I,  what  did  I  do  ? 

Behind  the  lion  and  snake  there  is  a  brick  wall  and  marble 
balustrade,  built  for  no  particular  reason,  but  flanking  three 
steps  and  a  grassy  terrace,  which  then  rises  up  on  a  level  to  tlie 
house  windows.  Beyond  the  balustrade  is  a  shrubbery  of  more 
lilacs  and  so  forth  by  which  j^ou  can  walk  round  into  another 
path,  which  also  leads  up  to  the  house.  So  as  I  had  not 
charged — ah,  woe  is  me! — as  the  battle  was  over,  I — I  just  went 
round  that  shrubbery  into  the  other  path,  and  so  entered  the 
house,  arriving  like  Fortinbras  in  *  Hamlet,'  when  everybody 
is  dead  and  sprawling,  you  know,  and  the  whole  business  is  done. 

And  was  there  to  be  no  end  to  my  shame,  or  to  Bedford's 
laurels  ?  In  that  brief  interval,  while  I  was  walking  round  the 
bypath  (just  to  give  myself  a  pretext  for  entering  coolly  into  the 
premises),  this  fortunate  fellow  had  absolutely  engaged  another 
and  larger  champion.  This  was  no  other  than  Bulkeley,  my 
Lady  B.'s  first-class  attendant.  When  the  captain  fell,  amid 
his  screams  and  curses,  he  called  for  Bulkeley  ;  and  that  indi- 
vidual made  his  appearance,  with  a  little  Scotch  cap  perched 
on  his  powdered  head. 

*  Hullo  !  what's  the  row  year?'  says  Goliath,  entering. 

*  Kill  that  blackguard  !  Hang  him,  kill  him  ! '  screams 
Captaio  Blacksheep,  rising  with  bleeding  nose. 

*  I  say,  what's  the  row  year  ?  '  asks  the  grenadier. 

*  Off  with  your  cap,  sir,  before  a  lady  ! '  calls  out  Bedford. 

*  Hoff  with  my  cap  !    You  be  bio ' 

But  he  said  no  more,  for  little  Bedford  jumped  somer  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  knocked  the  cap  off,  so  that  a  cloud 
of  ambrosial  powder  filled  the  room  with  violet  odors.  The 
immense  frame  of  the  giant  shook  at  this  insult.  '  I  will  be  the 
death  on  you,  you  little  beggar  ! '  he  grunted  out ;  and  was 
advancing  to  destroy  Dick  just  as  I  entered  in  the  cloud  which 
his  head  had  raised. 

*I'll  knock  the  brains  as  well  as  the  powder  out  of  your 
ugly  head  ! '  says  Bedford,  springing  at  the  poker.  At  which 
juncture  I  entered. 
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'What — what  is  this  disturbance  ?' I  say,  advancing  with 
an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and  resolution. 

*  You  git  out  of  the  way  till  I  knock  his  'ead  off  !  '  roars 
Bulkeley. 

*  Take  up  your  cap,  sir,  and  leave  the  room,*  I  say,  still 
with  the  same  elegant  firmness. 

'  Put  down  that  there  poker,  you  coward  !  *  bellows  the 
monster  on  board  wages. 

*  Miss  Prior  ! '  I  say  (like  a  dignified  hypocrite,  as  I  own  I 
was),  *  I  hope  no  one  has  offered  you  a  rudeness  ? '  And  I 
glare  round,  first  at  the  knight  of  the  bleeding  nose,  and  then 
at  his  squire. 

Miss  Prior's  face,  as  she  replied  to  me,  wore  a  look  of  awful 
scorn. 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  she  said,  turning  her  head  over  her 
shoulder,  and  looking  at  me  with  her  gray  eyes.  '  Thank  you, 
Richard  Bedford  !  God  bless  you  !  I  shall  ever  be  thankful 
to  you,  wherever  I  am.'  And  the  stately  figure  swept  out  of 
the  room. 

She  had  seen  me  behind  that  confounded  statue,  then,  and  I 
had  not  come  to  her  !  Oh,  torments  and  racks  !  Oh,  scorpions, 
fiends,  and  pitchforks  !  The  face  of  Bedford  too  (flashing 
with  knightly  gratitude  anon  as  she  spoke  kind  words  to  him 
and  passed  on)  wore  a  look  of  scorn  as  he  turned  toward  me, 
and  then  stood,  his  nostrils  distended,  and  breathing  somewhat 
hard,glaringathisenemies,and  still  grasping  his  mace  of  battle. 

When  Elizabeth  was  gone  there  was  a  pause  of  a  moment, 
and  then  Blacksheep,  taking  his  bleeding  cambric  from  his  nose 
shrieks  out,  *  Kill  him,  I  say  !  A  fellow  that  dares  to  hit  one 
in  my  condition,  and  when  I'm  down  !  Bulkeley,  you  great 
hulking  jackass  !  kill  him,  I  say  ! ' 

*  Jest  let  him  put  that  there  poker  down,  that's  hall,'  growls 
Bulkeley. 

*  You're  afraid,  you  great  cowardly  beast  !  You  shall  go, 
Mr.  What-d'ye-call'im — Mr.  Bedford — you  shall  have  the 
sack,  sir,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  what  it  is  !  I'll  tell  my  brother- 
in-law  everything  ;  and  as  for  that  woman ' 

*  If  you  say  a  word  against  her  I'll  cane  you  wherever  I  see 
you,  Captain  Baker  ! '  I  cry  out. 

*  Who  spoke  to  you  ? '  says  the  captain,  falling  back  and 
scowling  at  me. 

*  Whohever  told  you  to  put  your  foot  in  ?  '  says  the  squire. 
I  was  in  such  a  rage,  and  so  eager  to  find  an  object  on  which 

I  might  wreak  my  fury,  that  I  confess  I  plunged  at  this  Bulkeley, 
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I  gave  him  two  most  violent  blows  on  the  waistcoat,  which 
caused  him  to  double  up  with  such  frightful  contortions  that 
Bedford  burst  out  laughing  ;  and  evefi  the  captain  with  the 
damaged  eye  and  nose  began  to  laugh  too.  Then,  taking  a 
lesson  from  Dick,  as  there  was  a  fine  shining  dagger  on  the 
table,  used  for  the  cutting  open  of  reviews  and  magazines,  I 
seized  and  brandished  this  weapon,  and  I  dare  say  would  have 
sheathed  it  in  the  giant's  bloated  corpus  had  he  made  any 
movement  toward  me.  But  he  only  called  out,  *  Ill'li  be  the 
death  on  you,  you  cowards  !  hi'll  be  the  death  of  both  on  3'ou ! ' 
and  snatching  up  his  cap  from  the  carpet,  walked  out  of  the  100m. 

*  Glad  you  did  that,  though,'  says  Baker,  nodding  his  head. 
'  Think  I'd  best  pack  up.' 

And  now  the  Devil  of  Rage  which  had  been  swelling  within 
me  gave  place  to  a  worse  devil — the  Devil  of  Jealousy — and 
I  turned  on  the  captain,  who  was  also  just  about  to  slink  away. 

*  Stop  ! '  I  cried  out — I  screamed  out,  I  may  say. 

*  Who  spoke  to  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  and  who  the 
dooce  dares  to  speak  to  me  in  that  sort  of  way  ? '  says  Clarence 
Baker,  with  a  plentiful  garnish  of  expletives,  which  need  not  be 
here  inserted.  But  he  stopped,  nevertheless,  and  turned  slouch- 
ing round. 

*  You  spoke  just  now  of  Miss  Prior  ? '  I  said.  *  Have  you 
anything  against  her?' 

*  What's  that  to  you  ?  '  he  asked. 

*I  am  her  oldest  friend.  I  introduced  her  into  this  family. 
Dare  you  say  a  word  against  her  ? ' 

*  Well,  who  the  dooce  has  ? ' 

*  You  knew  her  before  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  did,  then.' 

*  When  she  went  by  the  name  of  Bellenden  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  did.     And  what's  that  to  you  ? '  he  screams  out. 

*  I  this  day  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  sir !  Thafs  what  it  is 
to  me  ! '  I  replied  with  severe  dignit}^ 

Mr.  Clarence  began  to  whistle.  *  Oh  !  if  that's  it — of 
course  not ! '  he  says. 

The  jealous  demon  writhed  within  me  and  rent  me. 

*  You  mean  that  there  is  something,  then  ? '  I  asked,  glar- 
ing at  the  young  reprobate. 

*No,  I  don't,'  says  he,  looking  very  much  frightened. 
*No,  there  is  nothin'.  Upon  my  sacred  honor,  there  isn't  that 
I  know.'  (I  was  looking  uncommonly  fierce  at  this  time,  and, 
I  must  own,  would  rather  have  quarreled  with  somebody  than 
not.)     *  No,  there  is  nothin'  that  I  know.     Ever  so  many  years 
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ago,  you  see,  I  ifsed  to  go  with  Tom  Papillion,  Turkington,  and 
two  or  three  fellows,  to  that  theater.  Dolphin  had  it.  And  we 
used  to  go  behind  the  scenes — and — and  I  own  I  had  a  row 
with  her.  And  I  was  in  the  wrong.  There,  now,  I  own  I  was. 
And  she  left  the  theater.  And  she  behaved  quite  right.  And 
I  was  very  sorry.  And  I  believe  she  is  as  good  a  woman  as 
ever  stept  now.  And  the  father  was  a  disreputable  old  man, 
but  most  honorable — I  know  he  was.  And  there  was  a  fellow 
in  the  Bombay  service — a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Walker  or 
Walkingham — yes,  Walkingham  ;  and  I  used  to  meet  him  at  the 
Cave  of  Harmony,  you  know  ;  and  he  told  me  that  she  was 
as  right  as  right  could  be.  And  he  wasdoosidly  cut  up  about 
leaving  her.  And  he  would  have  married  her,  I  dessay,  only 
for  his  father  the  general,  who  wouldn't  stand  it.  And  he  was 
ready  to  hang  himself  when  he  went  away.  He  used  to  drink 
awfully,  and  then  he  used  to  swear  about  her  ;  and  we  used  to 
chaff  him,  you  know.  Low,  vulgarish  sort  of  man,  he  was  ;  and 
a  very  passionate  fellow.  And  if  you're  goin'  to  marry  her,  you 
know — of  course  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  that :  and  upon  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman  I  know  nothin'  against  her.  And  I  wish 
you  joy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do  now,  really,  now  ! ' 
And  so  saying  the  mean,  mischievous  little  monkey  sneaked 
away,  and  clambered  up  to  his  own  perch  in  his  own  bedroom. 
Worthy  Mrs.  Bonnington,  with  a  couple  of  her  young  ones, 
made  her  appearance  at  this  juncture.  She  had  a  key,  which 
gave  her  a  free  pass  through  the  garden  door,  and  brought  her 
children  for  an  afternoon's  play  and  fighting  with  their  little 
nephew  and  niece.  Decidedly  Bessy  did  not  bring  upher  young 
folks  well.  Was  it  that  their  grandmothers  spoiled  them,  and 
undid  the  governess'  work  ?  Were  those  young  people  odious 
(as  they  often  were)  by  nature,  or  rendered  so  by  the  neglect 
of  their  guardians  ?  If  Bessy  had  loved  her  charges  more, 
would  they  not  have  been  better  ?  Had  she  a  kind,  loving, 
maternal  heart  ?  Ha  !  This  thought — this  jealous  doubt — 
smote  my  bosom  ;  and  were  she  mine,  and  the  mother  of  many 
possible  little  Batchelors,  would  she  be  kind  to  them  f  Would 
they  bp  willful  and  selfish  and  abominable  little  wretches,  in  a 
word,  like  these  children  ?  Nay — nay  !  Say  that  Elizabeth 
has  but  a  cold  heart  ;  we  cannot  be  all  perfection.  But,  per 
contra^  you  must  admit  that,  cold  as  she  is,  she  does  her  duty. 
How  good  she  has  been  to  her  own  brothers  and  sisters  ;  how 
cheerfully  she  has  given  away  her  savings  to  them  ;  how  admi- 
rably she  has  behaved  to  her  mother,  hiding  the  iniquities  of  that 
disreputable  old  schemer,  and  covering  her  improprieties  with 
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decent  filial  screens  and  pretexts.  Her  mother  ?  Ah  !  grands 
dieux!  You  want  to  marry,  Charles  Batchelor,  and  3'ou  will 
have  thatgreedy  pauper  for  a  mother-in-law  ;  that  fluffy  Blue- 
coat  boy, those  hobnailedtaw  players,top  spinners,  taffy  eaters, 
those  underbred  girls,  for  your  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  ! 
They  will  be  quartered  upon  you.  You  are  so  absurdly  weak 
and  good-natured — you  know  you  are — that  you  will  never  be 
able  to  resist.  Those  boys  will  grow  up  ;  they  will  go  out  as 
clerks  or  shopboys,  get  into  debt,  and  expect  you  to  pay  their 
bills  ;  want  to  be  articled  to  attorneys  and  so  forth,  and  call 
upon  you  for  the  premium.  Their  mother  will  never  be  out  of 
your  house.  She  will  ferret  about  in  your  drawers  and  ward- 
robes, filch  your  haberdashery,  and  cast  greedy  eyes  on  the 
very  shirts  and  coats  on  your  back,  and  calculate  when  she  can 
get  them  for  her  boys.  Those  vulgar  young  miscreants  will 
never  fail  to  come  and  dine  with  you  on  Sunday.  They  will 
bring  their  young  linen  draper  or  articled  friends.  They  will 
draw  bills  on  you,  or  give  their  own  to  money  lenders,  and  un- 
less you  take  up  those  bills  they  will  consider  you  a  callous, 
avaricious  brute,  and  the  heartless  author  of  their  ruin.  The 
girls  will  come  and  practice  on  your  wife's  piano.  They  won't 
come  to  you  on  Sundays  only  ;  they  will  always  be  staying  in 
the  house.  They  will  always  be  preventing  a  tUe-d-tete  between 
your  wife  and  you.  As  they  grow  old  they  will  want  her  to 
take  them  out  to  tea  parties,  and  to  give  such  entertainments, 
where  they  will  introduce  their  odious  young  men.  They  will 
expect  you  to  commit  meannesses  in  order  to  get  theater 
tickets  for  them  from  the  newspaper  editors  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. You  will  have  to  sit  in  the  back  seat ;  to  pay  the  cab 
to  and  from  the  play  ;  to  see  glances  and  bows  of  recognition 
passing  between  them  and  dubious  bucks  in  the  lobbies  ;  and 
to  lend  the  girls  your  wife's  gloves,  scarfs,  ornaments,  smelling 
bottle8,andhandkerchiefs,  which  of  course  they  will  never  return. 
If  Elizabeth  is  ailing  from  any  circumstance  they  will  get  a 
footing  in  your  house,  and  she  will  be  jealous  of  them.  The 
ladies  of  your  own  family  will  quarrel  with  them  of  course  ;  and 
very  likel}'^  your  mother-in-law  will  tell  them  a  piece  of  her 
mind.  And  you  bring  this  dreary  certainty  upon  you  because, 
forsooth,  you  fall  in  love  with  a  fine  figure,  a  pair  of  gray  eyes, 
and  ahead  of  auburn  (not  to  say  red)  hair  !  O  Charles  Batche- 
lor !  in  what  a  galley  hast  thou  seated  thyself,and  what  a  family 
is  crowded  in  thy  boat  ! 

All  these  thoughts  are  passing  in  my  mind   as  good   Mrs. 
Bonnington  is  prattling  to  me — I  protest  I  don't  know  about 
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what.  I  tliink  I  caught  some  faint  sentences  about  the  Pata- 
gonian  mission,  the  national  schools,  and  Mr.  Bonnington's 
lumbago  ;  but  I  can't  say  for  certain.  I  was  busy  with  my  own 
thoughts.  I  had  asked  the  awful  question — I  was  not  answered. 
Bessy  had  even  gone  away  in  a  huff  about  my  want  of  gallan- 
try, but  I  was  easy  on  that  score.  As  for  Mr.  Drencher,  she 
had  told  me  her  sentiments  regarding  him  ;  *  and  though  I  am 
considerably  older,  yet,'  thought  I,  *  I  need  not  be  afraid  of 
that  rival.  But  when  she  says  yes?  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear! 
Yes  means  Elizabeth — certainly  a  brave  young  woman — but 
it  means  Mrs.  Prior  and  Gus  and  Amelia  Jane  and  the  whole 
of  that  dismal  family.'  No  wonder,  with  these  dark  thoughts 
crowding  my  mind,  Mrs.  Bonnington  found  me  absent ;  and, 
as  a  comment  upon  some  absurd  reply  of  mine,  said,  *La  ! 
Mr.  Batchelor,  you  must  be  crossed  in  love  ! '  Crossed  in  love  ! 
It  might  be  as  well  for  some  folks  if  they  were  crossed  in  love. 
At  my  age,  and  having  loved  madly,  as  I  did,  that  party  in 
Dublin,  a  man  doesn't  take  the  second  fit  by  any  means  so 
strongly.  Well  !  well  !  the  die  was  cast,  and  I  was  there  to 
bide  the  hazard.  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  I  look  pale  and 
unwell,  and  had  better  see  Mr.  D.  ?  Thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Bonnington.  I  had  a  violent — a  violent  toothache  last  night — 
yes,  toothache  ;  and  was  kept  awake,  thank  you.  And  there's 
nothing  like  having  it  out  ?  and  Mr.  D.  draws  them  beautif ullj^, 
and  has  taken  out  six  of  your  children's?  It's  better  now  ;  I 
dare  say  it  will  be  better  still  soon.  I  retire  to  my  chamber  ; 
I  take  a  book — can't  read  one  word  of  it.  I  resume  my 
tragedy.     Tragedy?     Bosh  ! 

I  suppose  Mr.  Drencher  thought  his  yesterday's  patient 
would  be  better  for  a  little  more  advice  and  medicine,  for  he 
must  pay  a  second  visit  to  Shrublands  on  this  day,  just  after 
the  row  with  the  captain  had  taken  place,  and  walked  up  to 
the  upper  regions,  as  his  custom  was.  Very  likely  he  found 
Mr.  Clarence  bathing  his  nose  there,  and  prescribed  for  the 
injured  organ.  Certainly  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  Miss 
Prior's  schoolroom  (the  fellow  was  always  finding  a  pretext 
for  entering  that  apartment),  and  Master  Bedford  comes  to 
me,  with  a  woebegone,  livid  countenance,  and  a  '  Ha  !  ha  ! 
young  Sawbones  is  up  with  her  ! ' 

*  So,  my  poor  Dick,'  I  say,  *  I  heard  your  confession  as  I 
was  myself  running  in  to  rescue  Miss  P.  from  that  villain.' 

*  My  blood  was  hup,'  groans  Dick, — *up,  I  beg  your  par- 
don. But  when  I  saw  that  young  rascal  lay  a  hand  on  her  I 
could  not  help  flying  at  him.     I  would  have  hit  him  if  he  had 
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been  my  own  father.  And  I  could  not  help  saying  what  was 
on  my  mind.  It  would  come  out  ;  I  knew  it  would  some  day. 
I  might  as  well  wish  for  the  moon  as  hope  to  get  her.  She 
thinks  herself  superior  to  me,  and  perhaps  she  is  mistaken. 
But  it's  no  use  ;  she  don't  care  for  me  ;  she  don't  care  for  any- 
body.    Now  the  words  are  out,  in  course  I  mustn't  stay  liere.' 

*  You  may  get  another  place  easily  enough  with  your  char- 
acter, Bedford  ! ' 

But  he  shook  his  head.  'I'm  not  disposed  to  black  no- 
body else's  boots  no  more.  I  have  another  place.  I  have 
saved  a  bit  of  money.  My  poor  old  mother  is  gone,  whom  you 
used  to  be  so  kind  to,  Mr.  B.  I'm  alone  now.  Confound  that 
Sawbones,  will  he  never  come  away  ?  I'll  tell  you  about  my 
plans  some  day,  sir,  and  I  know  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  help 
me.'  AndawaygoesDick,lookingthepicture  of  woe  and  despair. 

Presently,  from  the  upper  rooms.  Sawbones  descends.  I 
happened  to  be  standing  in  the  hall,  you  see,  talking  to  Dick. 
Mr.  Drencher  scowls  at  me  fiercely,  and  I  suppose  I  return 
him  haughty  glance  for  glance.  He  hated  me  :  I  him  ;  I  liked 
him  to  hate  me. 

*How  is  your  patient,  Mr. — a — Drencher?'  I  ask. 

*  Trifling  contusion  of  the  nose — brown  paper  and  vinegar,* 
says  the  doctor. 

*  Great  powers  !  did  the  villain  strike  her  on  the  nose  ?  '  I 
cry  in  terror. 

*  Her — whom  ? '  says  he. 

*0h — ah — yes — indeed;  it's  nothing,' I  say,smiling.  Thefact 
is  Ihad  forgotten  about  Baker  in  my  natural  anxiety  forElizabeth. 

*I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  laughing,  sir?'  says  the 
red-haired  practitioner.  *  But  if  3'ou  mean  chaff,  Mr.  Batchelor, 
let  me  tell  you  I  don't  want  chaff,  and  I  won't  have  chaff  ! ' 
and  herewitli  exit  Sawbones,  looking  black  doses  at  me. 

Jealous  of  me,  think  I,  as  I  sink  down  in  a  chair  in  the 
morning  room,  where  the  combat  had  just  taken  place.  And 
so  thou  too  art  fever-caught,  my  poor  physician  !  What  a 
fascination  this  girl  has  !  Here's  the  butler  ;  here's  the  medical 
man ;  here  am  I ;  here  is  the  captain  has  been  smitten — 
smitten  on  the  nose.  Has  the  gardener  been  smitten  too,  and 
is  the  page  gnawing  his  buttons  off  for  jealousy,  and  is  Mon- 
sieur Bulkeley  equally  in  love  with  her?  I  take  up  a  review, 
and  think  over  this  as  I  glance  through  its  pages. 

As  I  am  lounging  and  reading,  Monsieur  Bulkeley  himself 
makes  his  appearance,  bearing  in  cloaks  and  packages  belong- 
ing to  his  lady.  'Have  the  goodness  to  take  that  cap  off,'  I  say 
coolly. 
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'  You  'ave  the  goodness  to  remember  that  if  hever  I  see  you 
hout  of  this'ouserilpunchyourhugly'eadoffj'says  the  monstrous 
menial.     But  I  poise  my  paper  cutter,  and  he  retires  growling. 

From  despondency  I  pass  to  hope  ;  and  the  prospect  of 
marriage,  which  before  appeared  so  dark  to  me,  assumes  a 
gayer  liue.  I  have  four  hundred  a  year,  and  that  house  in 
Devonshire  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  of  which  the  upper  part 
will  be  quite  big  enough  for  us.  If  we  have  children,  there  is 
Queen  Square  for  them  to  walk  and  play  in.  Several  genteel 
families  I  know,  wlio  still  live  in  the  neighborhood,  will  come 
and  see  my  wife,  and  we  shall  have  a  comfortable,  cozy  little 
society,  suited  to  our  small  means.  The  tradesmen  in  LamVs 
Conduit  Street  are  excellent,  and  the  music  at  the  Foundling 
always  charming.  I  shall  give  up  one  of  my  clubs.  The  other 
is  within  an  easy  walk. 

No ;  my  wife's  relations  will  not  plague  me.  Bessy  is  a 
most  sensible,  determined  woman,  and  as  cool  a  hand  as  I 
know.  She  will  only  see  Mrs.  Prior  at  proper  (and,  I  trust, 
distant)  intervals.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  will  learn  to  know 
their  places  and  not  obtrude  upon  me  or  the  company  which  I 
keep.  My  friends,  who  are  educated  people  and  gentlemen, 
will  not  object  to  visit  me  because  I  live  over  a  shop  (my 
ground  floor  and  spacious  back  premises  in  Devonshire  Street 
are  let  to  a  German  toy  warehouse).  I  shall  add  a  hundred  or 
two  at  least  to  my  income  by  my  literary  labor  ;  and  Bessy,  wlio 
has  practiced  frugality  all  her  life,  and  been  a  good  daughter 
and  a  good  sister,  I  know  will  prove  a  good  wife,  and,  please 
Heaven  !  a  good  mother.  Why,  four  hundred  a  yesn^plus  two 
hundred,  is  a  nice  little  income.  And  my  old  college  friend 
Wigmore,  who  is  just  on  the  bench  ?  He  will,  he  must  get  me 
a  place — say  three  hundred  a  year.  With  nine  hundred  a  year 
we  can  do  quite  well. 

Love  is  full  of  elations  and  despondencies.  The  future, 
over  which  such  a  black  cloud  of  doubt  lowered  a  few  minutes 
since,  blushed  a  sweet  rose  color  now.  I  saw  myself  happy, 
beloved,  with  a  competence,  and  imagined  myself  reposing  in 
the  delightful  garden  of  Red  Lion  Square  on  some  summer 
evening,  and  half  a  dozen  little  Batchelors  frisking  over  the 
flower-bespangled  grass  there. 

After  our  little  colloquy  Mrs.  Bonnington,  not  finding  much 
pleasure  in  my  sulky  society,  had  gone  to  Miss  Prior's  room 
with  her  young  folks,  and  as  the  door  of  the  morning  room 
opened  now  and  again,  I  could  hear  the  dear  young  ones  scut- 
tling about  the  passages,  where  they  were  playing  at  horses 
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and  fighting  and  so  forth.  After  a  wliile  good  Mrs.  B.  came 
down  from  the  schoohoom.  *  Whatever  has  happened,  Mr. 
Batclielor?'  she  said  to  me  in  her  passage  througli  the 
morning  room.  *Miss  Prior  is  very  pale  and  absent.  You 
are  very  pale  and  absent.  Have  you  been  courting  her,  you 
nauglity  man,  and  trying  to  supplant  Mr.  Drencher?  Tiiere, 
now,  you  turn  as  red  as  my  ribbon  !  Ah  !  Bessy  is  a  good  girl, 
and  so  fond  of  my  dear  children.  "  Ah,  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington," 
she  says  to  me — but  of  course  you  won't  tell  Lady  B.  it  would 
make  Lady  B.  perfectly  furious.  "  Ah  !  "  says  Miss  P. ;  to  me, 
"  I  wish,  ma'am,  that  my  little  charges  were  like  their  dear  lit- 
tle uncles  and  aunts — so  exquisitely  brought  up  !  "  Pop  again 
wished  to  beat  his  uncle.  I  wish — I  wish  Frederick  would 
send  that  child  to  school!  Miss  P. owns  that  he  is  too  much  for 
her.  Come,  children,  it  is  time  to  go  to  dinner.'  And  with 
more  of  this  prattle,  the  good  ladj^  summons  her  young  ones, 
who  descend  from  theschoolroom  with  their  nephew  and  niece. 

Following  nephew  and  niece  comes  demure  Miss  Prior,  to 
whom  I  fling  a  knowing  glance,  which  says  plain  as  eyes  can 
speak.  Do  Elizabeth,  come  and  talk  for  a  little  to  your  faith- 
ful Batchelor  !  She  gives  a  sidelong  look  of  intelligence,  leaves 
a  parasol  and  a  pair  of  gloves  on  a  table,  and  accompanies  Mrs. 
Bonnington  and  the  young  ones  into  the  garden,  sees  the 
clergyman's  wife  and  children  disappear  through  the  garden 
gate,  and  her  own  youthful  charges  engaged  in  the  strawberry 
beds,  and,  of  course,  returns  to  the  morning  room  for  her 
parasol  and  gloves,  which  she  had  forgotten.  There  is  a  calm- 
ness about  that  woman — an  easy,  dauntless  dexterity,  which 
frightens  me — ma  parole  d'honneur.  In  that  white  breast  is 
there  a  white  marble  stone  in  place  of  the  ordinary  cordial 
apparatus?  Under  the  white  velvet  glove  of  that  cool  hand 
are  there  bones  of  cold  steel  ? 

*So  Drencher  has  again  been  here,  Elizabeth?'  I  say. 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders.  '  To  see  that  wretched  Captain 
Baker.  The  horrid  little  man  will  die  !  He  was  not  actually 
sober  just  now  when  he — when  I — when  you  saw  him.  How 
I  wish  you  had  come  sooner — to  prevent  that  horrible,  tipsy, 
disreputable  quarrel.  It  makes  me  very,  very  thoughtful, 
Mr.  Batchelor.  He  will  speak  to  his  mother — to  Mr.  Lovel. 
I  shall  have  to  go  away.     I  know  I  must.' 

'And  don't  you  know  where  you  can  find  a  home,  Elizabeth? 
Have  the  words  I  spoke  this  morning  been  so  soon  forgotten?' 

*0h,  Mr.  Batchelor  !  you  spoke  in  a  heat.  You  could  not 
think  seriously  of  a  poor  girl  like  me,  so  friendless  and  poor^ 
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with  so  many  family  ties.     Pop  is  looking  this  way,  please. 
To  a  man  bred  like  you,  what  can  I  be  ? ' 

*  You  may  make  the  rest  of  my  life  happy,  Elizabeth  !  '  I 
cry.  *  We  are  friends  of  such  old — old  date  that  you  know 
what  my  disposition  is.' 

*  Oh,  indeed  ! '  says  she,  *  it  is  certain  that  there  never  was 
a  sweeter  disposition  or  a  more  gentle  creature.'  (Somehow 
I  thouglit  she  said  the  words  *  gentle  creature  '  with  rather  a 
sarcastic  tone  of  voice.)  *  But  consider  your  habits,  dear  sir. 
I  remember  how  in  Beak  Street  you  used  to  be  always  giving, 
and  in  spite  of  your  income,  always  poor.  You  love  ease  and 
elegance  ;  and  having,  I  dare  say,  not  too  much  for  yourself 
now,  would  you  encumber  yourself  with — with  me  and  the  ex- 
penses of  a  household  ?  I  shall  always  regard  you,  esteem  you, 
love  you  as  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  and — void  venir  la 
m^re  du  vaurieii,* 

Enter  Lady  Baker.  *DoIinterrupta  tete-d-tete,}^\'2i.yT  ^he  asks. 

*  My  benefactor  has  known  me  since  I  was  a  child,  and  be- 
friended me  since  then,'  says  Elizabeth,  with  simple  kindness 
beaming  in  her  look.  *  We  were  just  speaking — I  was  just 
— ah  !  telling  him  that  my  uncle  has  invited  me  most  kindly 
to  St.  Boniface,  whenever  I  can  be  spared  ;  and  if  you  and  the 
family  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  this  autumn,  perhaps  you  will 
intercede  with  Mr.  Lovel,  and  let  me  have  a  little  holiday. 
Mary  will  take  every  charge  of  the  children,  and  I  do  so  long  to 
see  my  dear  aunt  and  cousins !  And  I  was  begging  Mr.  Batche- 
lor  to  use  his  interest  with  you,  and  to  entreat  you  to  use  your 
interest  to  get  me  leave.     That  was  what  our  talk  was  about.' 

The  deuce  it  was  !  I  couldn't  say  No,  of  course  ;  but  I  pro- 
test I  had  no  idea  until  that  moment  that  our  conversation  had 
been  about  aunt  and  uncle  at  St.  Botiiface.  Again  came  the 
horrible  suspicion,  the  dreadful  doubt — the  chill  as  of  a  cold 
serpent  crawling  down  my  back — w.iich  had  made  me  pause 
and  gasp  and  turn  pale  anon  when  Bessy  and  Captain  Clar- 
ence were  holding  colloquy  together.  What  has  happened  in 
this  woman's  life  ?  Do  I  know  all  about  her,  or  anything  ?  or 
only  just  as  much  as  she  chooses  ?  O  Batch — Batch  !  I  sus- 
pect you  are  no  better  than  an  old  gaby  ! 

*  And  Mr.  Drencher  has  just  been  here  and  seen  your  son,' 
Bessy  continues  softly ;  *and  he  begs  and  entreats  your  ladyship 
to  orderCaptain  Baker  to  be  more  prudent.  Mr.D.saysCaptain 
Baker  is  shortening  his  life,  indeed  he  is,  by  his  carelessness.' 

There  is  Mr.  Lovel  coming  from  the  city,  and  the  children 
are  running  to  their  papa  !     And  Miss  Prior  makes  her  patroa- 
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ess  a  meek  courtesy,  and  demurely  slides  away  from  the  room^ 
With  a  sick  heart  I  say  to  myself,  *  She  has  been — yes— hum- 
bugging is  the  word — humbugging  Lady  B.  Elizabeth  ! 
Elizabeth  !  can  it  be  possible  thou  art  humbugging  ?ne  too?' 

Before  Lovel  enters  Bedford  rapidly  flits  through  the  room. 
He  looks  as  a  ghost.     His  face  is  awful  gloomy. 

*Hei'e's  the  governor  come,'  Dick  whispersto  me.  *It  mustall 
come  hout  now — out,  I  beg  your  pardon.  So  she's  cauglit  yow, 
has  she  ?     I  thought  she  would.'    And  he  grins  a  ghastly  giin. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  I  ask,  and  I  dare  say  turn  rather 
red. 

'  I  know  all  about  it.  I'll  speak  to  you  to-night,  sir.  Con- 
found her  !  confound  her  ! '  and  he  doubles  his  knuckles  into 
his  eyes,  and  rusheg  out  of  the  room  over  Buttons  entering 
with  the  afternoon  tea. 

*  What  on  earth's  the  matter,  and  why  are  you  knocking 
the  things  about ! '  Lovel  asks  at  dinner  of  his  butler,  who, 
indeed,  acted  as  one  distraught.  A  savage  gloom  was  de- 
picted on  Bedford's  usually  melancholy  countenance,  and  the 
blunders  in  his  service  were  many.  With  his  brother-in-law 
Lovel  did  not  exchange  many  words.  Clarence  was  not  yet 
forgiven  for  his  escapade  two  days  previous.  And  when  Lady 
Baker  cried,  *  Mercy,  child  !  what  have  you  done  to  yourself  ? ' 
and  the  captain  replied,  *  Knocked  ray  face  against  a  dark  door 
— made  my  nose  bleed,'  Lovel  did  not  look  up  or  express  a 
word  of  sympathy.  *  If  the  fellow  knocked  his  worthless  head 
off,  I  should  not  be  sorry,'  the  widower  murmured  to  me.  In- 
deed, the  tone  of  the  captain's  voice,  his  ton,  and  his  manners 
in  general,  were  specially  odious  to  Mr.  Lovel,  who  could  put 
up  with  the  tyranny  of  women,  but  revolted  against  the  vul- 
garity and  assumption  of  certain  men. 

As  yet  nothing  had  been  said  about  the  morning's  quarrel. 
Here  we  were  all  sitting  with  a  sword  hanging  over  our  heads, 
smiling  and  chatting,  and  talking  cookery,  politics,  the  weather, 
and  what  not.  Bessy  was  perfectly  cool  and  dignified  at  tea. 
Danger  or  doubt  did  not  seem  to  affect  her.  If  she  had  been 
ordered  for  execution  at  the  end  of  the  evening  she  would  have 
made  the  tea,  played  her  Beethoven,  answered  questions  in  her 
usual  voice,  and  glided  about  from  one  to  another  with  her 
usual  dignified  calm  until  the  hour  of  decapitation  came,  when 
she  would  have  made  her  courtesy,  and  gone  out  and  had  the 
amputation  performed  quite  quietly  and  neatly.  I  admired  her. 
I  was  frightened  before  her.  The  cold  snake  crept  more  than 
ever  down  mj  back  as  I  meditated  on  her.     I  made  such  awful 
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blunders  at  whist  that  even  good  Mrs.  Bonnington  lost  her 
temper  with  her  fourteen  shillings.  Miss  Prior  would  have 
played  her  handout,  and  never  made  a  fault,  you  may  be  sure. 
She  retired  at  her  accustomed  hour.  Mrs.  Bonnington  had  her 
glass  of  negus,  and  withdrew  too.  Lovel  keeping  his  eyes 
sternly  on  the  captain,  that  officer  could  only  get  a  little  sherry 
and  seltzer,  and  went  to  bed  sober.  Lady  Baker  folded  Lovel 
in  her  arms,  a  process  to  which  my  poor  friend  very  liumbl}^ 
submitted.  Everybody  went  to  bed,  and  no  tales  were  told  of 
the  morning's  doings.  There  was  a  respite,  and  no  execution 
could  take  place  till  to-morrow  at  any  rate.  Put  on  thy  night- 
cap, Damocles,  and  slumber  for  to-night  at  least.  Thy  slum- 
bers will  not  be  cut  short  by  the  awful  Chopper  of  Fate. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  what  need  had  I  to  be  alarmed  ? 
Nothing  could  happen  to  me.  I  was  not  going  to  lose  a  gover- 
ness' place.  Well,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth,  I  had  not  acted 
with  entire  candor  in  the  matter  of  Bessy's  appointment.  In 
recommending  her  to  Lovel  and  the  late  Mrs.  L.,  I  had  an- 
swered for  her  probity,  and  so  forth,  with  all  my  might.  I 
had  described  the  respectability  of  her  family,  her  father's  cam- 
paigns,her  grandfather's  (old  Dr.  Sargent's)  celebrated  sermons; 
and  had  enlarged  with  the  utmost  eloquence  upon  the  learning 
and  high  character  of  her  uncle,  the  Master  of  Boniface,  and 
the  deserved  regard  he  bore  his  niece.  But  that  part  of 
Bessy's  biography  which  related  to  the  academy  I  own  I 
had  not  touched  upon.  A  quoi  bon  f  Would  every  gentleman 
or  lady  like  to  have  everything  told  about  him  or  her  ?  I  had 
kept  the  academy  dark  then  ;  and  so  had  brave  Dick  Bedford 
the  butler  ;  and  should  that  miscreant  captain  reveal  the  secret, 
I  knew  there  would  be  an  awful  commotion  in  the  building.  I 
should  have  to  incur  Lovel's  not  unjust  reproaches  for  stippressio 
veri,  and  the  anger  of  those  two  viragines,  the  grandmothers 
of  Lovel's  children.  I  was  more  afraid  of  the  women  than  of 
him,  though  conscience  whispered  me  that  I  had  not  acted 
quite  rightly  by  my  friend. 

When,  then,  the  bed  candles  were  lighted,  and  everyone 
said  good-night, '  Oh!  Captain  Baker,'  said  I  gayly,  and  putting 
on  a  confoundedly  hypocritical  grin, '  if  you  will  come  into  my 
room,  I  will  give  you  that  book.' 

*  What  book  ? '  says  Baker. 

*  The  book  we  were  talking  of  this  morning.' 

*  Hang  me,  if  I  know  what  you  mean,'  says  he.  And  luck- 
ily for  me,  Lovel,  giving  a  shrug  of  disgust,  and  a  good-night  to 
me,  stalked  out  of  the  room,  bed  candle  in  hand.      No  doubt 
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he  thought  his  wretch  of  a  brother-in-law  did  not  well  remember 
after  dinner  what  he  had  done  or  said  in  the  morning. 

As  I  now  had  the  Blacksheep  to  myself,  I  said  calmly,  *You 
are  quite  right.  There  was  no  talk  about  a  book  at  all.  Captain 
Baker.  But  I  wished  to  see  you  alone,  and  impress  upon  you 
m}^  earnest  wish  that  everything  which  occurred  tij is  morning — 
mind,  everything — should  be  considered  as  strictly  private,  and 
should  be  confided  to  no  person  whatever — you  understand  ? — 
to  no  person.' 

*  Confound  me,' Baker  breaks  out,  *  if  I  understand  what 
you  mean  by  your  books  and  your  "  strictly  private."  I  shall 
speak  wiiat  I  choose — hang  me  ! ' 

*  In  tliat  case,  sir,'  I  said,  '  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
send  a  friend  of  yours  to  my  friend  Captain  Fitzboodle?  I 
must  consider  the  matter  as  personal  between  ourselves.  You 
insulted — and,  as  I  find  now,  for  the  second  time — a  lady  whose 
relations  to  me  you  know.  You  have  given  neither  to  her  nor 
to  me  the  apology  to  whicli  we  are  both  entitled.  You  refuse 
even  to  promise  to  be  silent  regarding  a  painful  scene  which  was 
occasioned  by  your  own  brutal  and  cowardly  behavior;  and  you 
must  abide  by  the  consequences,  sir  !  you  must  abide  by  the 
consequences  ! '    Aiid  I  glared  at  him  over  my  fiat  candlestick. 

*  Curse  me! — and  hang  me! — and,' etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  he  says, 

*  if  I  know  what  all  this  is  about.  What  the  dooce  do  you  talk 
to  me  about  books  and  about  silence  and  apologies  and  send- 
ing Captain  Fitzboodle  to  me?  I  don't  want  to  see  Caj)tain 
Fitzboodle — great  fat  brute  !     /  know  him  perfectly  well.' 

*  Hush  ! '  saj^  I,  *  here's  Bedford.'  In  fact,  Dick  appeared 
at  this  juncture,  to  close  the  house  and  put  the  lamps  out. 

But    Captain    Clarence    only   spoke   or   screamed   louder. 

*  What  do  I  care  about  who  hears  me?  That  fellow  insulted 
me  already  to-day,  and  I'd  have  pitched  his  life  out  of  him 
only  I  was  down,  and  I'm  so  confounded  weak  and  nervous, 
and  just  out  of  my  fever — and — and  hang  it  all  !  what  are  you 
driving  at,  Mr.  What's-your-name  ? '  And  the  wretched  little 
creature  cries  almost  as  he  speaks. 

*  Once  for  all,  will  you  agree  that  the  affair  about  which  we 
spoke  shall  go  no  further  ? '  I  say  as  stern  as  Draco. 

*I  shan't  say  anythin'  about  it.  I  wish  you'd  leave  me 
alone,  you  fellows,  and  not  come  botherin'.  I  wish  I  could  get 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  up  in  my  bedroom.  I  tell  you  I 
can't  sleep  without  it,'  whimpers  the  wretch. 

*  Sorry  Ilaid  handson  you, sir,'  sa3^s  Bedford  sadly.  '  It  wasn't 
worth  the  while.    Go  to  bed,  and  I'll  get  you  something  warm.' 
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*  Will  you,  though  ?  I  couldn't  sleep  without  it.  Do  now— 
do  now  !  and  I  won't  say  anythin' — I  won't,  now — on  the  honor 
of  a  gentleman,  I  won't.  Good-night,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call.' 
And  Bedford  leads  the  helot  to  his  chamber. 

*  I've  got  him  in  bed,  and  I've  given  him  a  dose  ;  and  I 
put  some  laudanum  in  it.  He  aint  been  out.  He  has  not  had 
much  to-day,'  says  Bedford,  coming  back  to  my  room,  with  his 
face  ominously  pale. 

*  You  have  given  him  laudanum  ? '  I  ask. 

*  Sawbones  gave  him  some  yesterday — told  me  to  give  him 
a  little — forty  drops,'  growls  Bedford. 

Then  the  gloomy  major-domo  puts  a  hund  into  each  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  looks  at  me.  *  You  want  to  fight  for  her,  do 
you,  sir?  Calling  out,  and  that  sort  of  game?  Pooh  !'  and 
he  laughs  scornfully. 

*  The  little  miscreant  is  too  despicable,  I  own,'  say  I,  *  and 
it's  absurd  for  a  peaceful  fellow  like  me  to  talk  about  powder 
and  sliot  at  this  time  of  day.     But  what  could  I  do  ?' 

*  I  say  it's  she  aint  worth  it,'  says  Bedford,  lifting  up  both 
clenched  fists  out  of  the  waistcoat  pockets. 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Dick  ?  '  I  ask. 

*  She's  humbugging  you — she's  humbugging  me — she's 
humbugging  everybody,'  roars  Dick.  *  Look  here,  sir  ! '  and  out 
of  one  of  the  clenched  fists  he  flings  a  paper  down  on  the  table. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  I  ask.  It's  her  handwriting.  I  see  the  neat 
trim  lines  on  the  paper. 

*  It's  not  to  you  ;  nor  yet  to  me,'  says  Bedford. 

*  Then  how  dare  you  read  it,  sir  ? '  I  ask,  all  of  a  tremble. 

*  It's  to  him.  It's  to  Sawbones,'  hisses  out  Bedford.  *  Saw- 
bones dropt  it  as  he  was  getting  into  his  gig  ;  and  I  read  it. 
jTaint  going  to  make  no  bones  about  whether  it's  wrote  to  me 
or  not.  She  tells  him  how  you  asked  her  to  marry  you. 
[Ha  !]  That's  how  I  came  to  know  it.  And  do  you  know 
what  she  calls  you,  and  what  he  calls  you — that  caster  hoil 
beast  ?  And  do  you  know  what  she  says  of  you  ?  That  you 
hadn't  pluck  to  stand  by  her  to-day.  There — it's  all  down 
under  her  hand  and  seal.  You  may  read  it  or  not^f  you  like. 
And  if  poppy  or  mandragora  will  medicine  you  to  sleep  after- 
ward, I  just  recommend  you  to  take  it.  /shall  go  and  get  a 
drop  of  the  captain's  bottle — I  shall.' 

And  he  leaves  me,  and  the  fatal  paper  on  the  table. 

Now,  suppose  you  had  been  in  my  case — would  you  or 
would  you  not  have  read  the  paper  ?  Suppose  there  is  some 
news — bad  news — about  the  woman  you  love,  will  you  or  will 
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you  not  hear  it  ?  Was  Othello  a  rogue  because  he  let  lago 
speak  to  him  ?  There  was  the  paper.  It  lay  there  glimmer- 
ing under  the  light,  with  all  the  house  quiet. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Cecilia's  successor. 

Monsieur  et  honore  lecteur  !  I  see,  as  perfectly  as  if 
you  were  sitting  opposite  to  me,  the  scorn  depicted  on  your 
noble  countenance  when  you  read  my  confession  that  I,  Charles 
Batchelor,  Esquire,  did  burglariously  enter  the  premises  of 
Edward  Drencher,  Esquire,  M.  R.  C.  S.  I.  (phew  !  the  odious 
pestle-grinder,  I  never  could  bear  him!),  and  break  open  and 
read  a  certain  letter,  his  property.  I  may  have  been  wrong, 
but  I  am  candid.  I  tell  my  misdeeds  ;  some  fellows  hold  their 
tongues.  Besides,  my  good  man,  consider  the  temptation,  and 
the  horrid  insight  into  the  paper  w^hich  Bedford's  report  had 
already  given  me.  Would  you  like  to  be  told  that  the  girl  of 
your  heart  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  it,  had  none  of  her 
own,  or  had  given  hers  to  another?  I  don't  want  to  make  a 
Mrs.  Robin  Gray  of  any  w^oman,  and  merely  because  '  her 
mither  presses  her  sair  '  to  marry  against  her  will.  '  If  Miss 
Prior,'  thought  I,  *  prefers  this  lint-scraper  to  me,  ought  I  to 
balk  her  ?  He  is  younger,  and  stronger,  certainly,  than  my- 
self. Some  people  may  consider  him  handsome.  (By  the 
way,  what  a  remarkable  thing  it  is  about  inan^^  women  that, 
in  affairs  of  the  heart,  they  don't  seem  to  care  or  understand 
whether  a  man  is  a  gentleman  or  not.)  It  may  be  it  is  my 
superior  fortune  and  social  station  which  may  induce  Eliza- 
beth to  waver  in  her  choice  between  me  and  my  bleeding, 
bolusing,  tooth-drawing  rival.  If  so,  and  I  am  only  taken 
from  mercenary  considerations,  what  a  pretty  chance  of  sub- 
sequent happiness  do  either  of  us  stand  !  Take  the  vaccina- 
tor, girl,  if  thou  preferrest  him  !  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
crossed  in  love  already.  It's  hard,  but  I  can  bear  it !  I  ought 
to  know,  L  must  know,  I  will  know  w^hat  is  in  that  paper  !  ' 
So  saying,  as  I  pace  round  and  round  the  table  where  the 
letter  lies  flickering  white  under  the  midnight  taper,  I  stretch 
out  my  hand — I  seize  the  paper — I — well,  I  own  it — there 
— yes — I  took  it,  and  I  read  it. 

Or  rather,  I  may  say,  I  read  that  part  of  it  which  the 
bleeder  and  blisterer  had  flung  down.  It  was  but  a  fragment 
of  a  letter — a  fragment — oh!  how  bitter  to  swallow  !  A  lump 
of  Epsom  salt  could  not  have  been  more  disgusting.     It  ap- 
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peared  (from  Bedford's  statement)  that  ^sculapius,  on  get' 
ting  into  his  gig,  had  allowed  this  scrap  of  paper  to  whisk 
out  of  his  pocket — the  rest  he  read,  no  doubt,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  writer.  Very  likely,  during  the  perusal,  he  had  taken 
and  squeezed  the  false  hand  which  wrote  the  lines.  Very 
likely  the  first  part  of  the  precious  document  contained  com- 
pliments to  him — from  the  horrible  context  I  judge  so — com- 
pliments to  that  vendor  of  leeches  and  bandages,  into  whose 
heart  I  dare  say  I  wished  ten  thousand  lancets  might  be  stuck, 
as  I  perused  the  False  One's  wheedling  address  to  him  !  So 
ran  the  document.  How  well  every  word  of  it  was  engraven 
on  my  anguished  heart  !  If  page  three,  which  I  supposed 
was  about  the  bit  of  the  letter  which  I  got,  was  as  it  was — 
what  must  pages  one  and  two  have  been  ?  The  dreadful 
document  began,  then,  thus  : 

dear  hair  in  the  locket,  which  I  shall  ever  wear  for  the  sake  of  him  who  gave  it 

[dear  hair  !  indeed  -disgusting  carrots  !  She  should  have  been  ashamed  to  call  it 
'dear  hair  ']— for  the  sake  of  him  who  gave  it,  and  whose  bad  temper  I  shall  pardon, 
because  I  think  in  spite  of  his  faults  he  is  a  little  fond  of  his  poor  Lizzie  !  Ah,  Edward! 
how  could  you  go  on  so  the  last  time  about  poor  Mr.  B.  1  Can  you  imagine  that  I  can 
ever  have  more  than  a  filial  regard  for  the  kmd  old  gentleman  ?  [//  etait  question  de 
moi,  ma  parole  d'honneur.  /was  the  kind  old  gentleman  !]  I  have  known  nira  since 
ray  childhood.  He  was  intimate  in  our  family  in  earlier  and  happier  days  ;  made  our 
house  his  home  ;  and,  I  must  say,  was  most  kind  to  all  of  us  children.  If  he  has  vani- 
ties, you  naughty  boy,  is  he  the  only  one  of  his  sex  who  is  vain  ?  Can  you  fancy  that 
such  an  old  creature  (an  old  muff,  as  you  call  him,  you  wicked,  satirical  man  !)  could 


ever  make  an  impression  on  my  heart  ?    No,  sir  !    [Aha  1    So  I  was  an  old  muff,  was 

don't  wish  to  make  you  vain  too,  or  that  other  people  should  laugh  at 

you,  as  you  do  at  poor  dear  Mr.  B.,  I  think,  sir,  you  need  but  look  in  your  glass  to  see 


that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  such  a  rival  as  that.  You  fancy  he  is  attentive  to  me  ? 
If  you  looked  only  a  little  angrily  at  him,  he  would  fly  back  to  London.  To-day,  when 
your  horrid  little  patient  did  presume  to  offer  to  take  my  hand,  when  I  boxed  his  little 
wicked  ears  and  sent  him  spinning  to  the  end  of  the  room— poor  Mr.  Batch  was  so 
frightened  that  he  did  not  dare  to  come  into  the  room,  and  I  saw  him  peeping  behind 
a  statue  on  the  lawn,  and  he  would  not  come  in  until  the  servants  arrived.  Poor  man  ! 
We  cannot  all  of  us  have  courage  like  a  certain  Edward,  who  I  know  is  as  Iwld  as  a 
lion.  Now,  sir,  you  must  not  be  quarreling  wiih  that  wretched  little  captain  for  being 
rude.  I  have  shown  bim  that  I  can  very  well  take  care  of  myself  .  I  knew  the  odious 
thing  the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him,  though  he  iiad  forgotten  me.  Years  ago  I 
met  him,  and  I  remember  he  was  equally  rude  and  tips 

Here  the  letter  was  torn.  Beyond  *  tips'  it  did  not  go. 
But  that  was  enough,  wasn't  it?  To  this  woman  I  had  offered 
a  gentle  and  manly,  I  may  say  a  kind  and  tender,  heart — I  had 
offered  four  hundred  a  year  in  funded  property,  besides  my 
house  in  Devonshire  Street,  Bloomsbury — and  she  preferred 
Edward,  forsooth,  at  the  sign  of  the  gallipot ;  and  may  ten 
thousand  pestles  smash  my  brains  ! 

You  may  fancy  what  a  night  I  had  after  reading  that  scrap. 
I  promise  you  I  did  not  sleep  much.  I  heard  the  hours  toll 
as  I  kept  vigil.  I  lay  amid  shattered  capitals,  broken  shafts 
of  the  tumbled  palace  which  I  had  built  in  imagination — oh  ! 
how  bright  and  stately  !  I  sat  among  the  ruins  of  my  own 
happiness,  surrounded  by  the  murdered  corpses  of  innocent- 
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visioned  domestic  joys.  Tick — tock  !  Moment  after  moment 
I  heard  on  the  clock  the  clinking  footsteps  of  wakeful  grief. 
I  fell  into  a  doze  toward  morning  and  dreamed  that  I  was 
dancing  with  Glorvina,  when  I  woke  with  a  start,  finding 
Bedford  arrived  with  my  shaving  water  and  opening  the 
shutters.     When  h«  saw  ni^'  haggard  face  he  wagged  his  head. 

*  You  have  read  it,  I  see,  sir,'  says  he. 

*  Yes,  Dick,'  groaned  I  out  of  bed,  *  I  have  swallowed  it.' 
And  I  laughed  I  may  say  a  fiendish  laugh.  *  And  no^v  I  have 
taken  it,  not  poppy  nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups 
in  his  shop  (hang  him),  will  be  able  to  medicine  me  to  sleep 
for  some  time  to  come  ! ' 

*She  has  no  heart,  sir.  I  don't  think  she  cares  for  t'other 
chap  much,'  groans  the  gloomy  butler.  *  She  can't  after  hav- 
ing known  us ' — and  my  companion  in  grief,  laying  down  my 
hot-water  jug,  retreats. 

I  did  not  cut  any  part  of  myself  with  my  razor.  I  shaved 
quite  calmly.  I  went  to  the  family  at  breakfast.  My  impres- 
sion is  I  was  sarcastic  and  witty.  I  smiled  most  kindly  at 
Miss  Prior  when  she  came  in.  Nobody  could  have  seen  from 
my  outward  behavior  that  anything  was  wrong  within.  I  was 
an  apple.  Could  you  inspect  the  worm  at  my  core  ?  No,  no. 
Somebody,  I  think  old  Baker,  complimented  me  on  my  good 
looks.  I  was  a  smiling  lake.  Could  you  see  on  m}^  placid 
surface,  among  my  sheeny  water  lilies,  that  a  corpse  was  lying 
under  my  cool  depths  ?  *  A  bit  of  deviled  chicken  ?  '  *  No, 
thank  you.  By  the  way,  Lovel,  I  think  I  must  go  to  town 
to-day.'  *  You'll  come  back  to  dinner,  of  course  ? '  *  Well — 
no.'  *  Oh,  stuff !  You  promised  me  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
Robinson,  Brown,  and  Jones  are  coming  to-morrow,  and  you 
must  be  here  to  meet  them.'  Thus  we  prattle  on.  I  answer, 
I  smile,  I  say,  *  Yes,  if  you  please,  another  cup,'  or,  *  Be  so 
good  as  to  hand  the  muffins,'  or  what  not.  But  I  am  dead. 
I  feel  as  if  I  am  underground  and  buried.  Life  and  tea  and 
clatter  and  muffins  are  going  on,  of  course  ;  and  daisies  spring, 
and  the  sun  shines  on  the  grass  while  I  am  under  it.  Ah,  dear 
me  !  it's  very  cruel  ;  it's  very,  very  lonely  ;  it's  very  odd  ! 
I  don't  belong  to  the  world  any  more.  I  have  done  with  it. 
I  am  shelved  away.  But  my  spirit  returns  and  flitters  through 
the  world,  which  it  has  no  longer  anything  to  do  wath  ;  and 
my  ghost,  as  it  were,  comes  and  smiles  at  my  own  tombstone. 
Here  lies  Charles  Batchelor,  the  Unloved  One.  Oh  !  alone, 
alone,  alone  !  Why,  Fate  !  didst  thou  ordain  that  I  should  be 
companionless  ?     Tell  me  where  the  Wandering  Jew  is,  that 
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I  may  g/>  and  sit  with  him.  Is  there  any  place  at  a  lighthouse 
vacant  ?  Who  knows  where  is  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  ? 
Engage  me  a  ship  and  take  me  there  at  once.  Mr.  R.  Crusoe, 
I  think  ?  My  dear  Robinson,  have  the  kindness  to  hand  me 
over  your  goatskin  cap,  breeches,  and  umbrella.  Go  home 
and  leave  me  here.  Would  you  know  who  is  the  solitariest 
man  on  earth  ?  That  man  am  I.  Was  that  cutlet  which  I  ate 
at  breakfast  anon,  was  that  lamb  which  frisked  on  the  mead 
last  week  (beyond  yon  wall  where  the  unconscious  cucumber 
lay  basking  which  was  to  form  his  sauce) — I  say,  was  that 
lamb  made  so  tender  that  I  might  eat  him?  And  my  heart, 
then  ?  Poor  heart  !  wert  thou  so  softly  constituted  only  tliat 
women  might  stab  thee?  So  I  am  a  Muff,  am  I?  And  she 
will  always  wear  a  lock  of  his  *  dear  hair,'  will  she  ?  Ha  !  ha  ! 
The  men  on  the  omnibus  looked  askance  as  they  saw  me  laugh. 
They  thought  it  was  from  Hanwell,  not  Putney,  I  was  escap- 
ing. Escape  ?  Who  can  escape  ?  I  went  into  London.  I 
went  to  the  clubs.  Jawkins,  of  course,  was  there  ;  and  my 
impression  is  that  he  talked  as  usual.  I  took  another  omnibus 
and  went  back  to  Putne3^  *  I  will  go  back  and  revisit  my 
grave,'  I  thought.  It  is  said  that  ghosts  loiter  about  their 
former  haunts  a  good  deal  when  they  are  first  dead  ;  flit  wist- 
fully among  their  old  friends  and  companions,  and,  I  dare  say, 
expect  to  hear  a  plenty  of  conversation  and  friendly  tearful 
remark  about  themselves.  But  suppose  they  return  and  find 
nobody  talking  of  them  at  all  ?  Or  suppose  Hamlet  (P^re 
and  Royal  Dane)  comes  back  and  finds  Claudius  and  Gertrude 
very  comfortable  over  a  piece  of  cold  meat,  or  what  not  ?  Is 
the  late  gentleman's  present  position  as  a  ghost  a  very  pleas- 
ant one  ?  Crow,  Cocks  !  Quick,  Sundawn  !  Open,  Trap- 
door !  Allons:  it's  best  to  pop  underground  again.  So  I  am 
a  Muff,  am  I  ?  What  a  curious  thing  that  walk  up  the  hill  to 
the  house  was  !  What  a  different  place  Shrublands  was  yes- 
terday to  what  it  is  to-day  !  Has  the  sun  lost  its  light,  and 
the  flowers  their  bloom,  and  the  joke  its  sparkle,  and  the  dish 
its  savor  ?  Why,  bless  my  soul  !  what  is  Lizzy  herself — only 
an  ordinary  woman — freckled  certainly — incorrigibly  dull,  and 
without  a  scintillation  of  humor ;  and  you  mean  to  say, 
Charles  Batchelor,  that  your  heart  once  beat  about  that  woman  ? 
Under  the  intercepted  letter  of  that  cold  assassin  my  heart  had 
fallen  down  dead,  irretrievably  dead.  I  remember,  d  2^fopos 
of  the  occasion  of  my  first  death,  that  perpetrated  by  Glor- 
vina — on  my  second  visit  to  Dublin — with  what  a  strange  sen- 
sation I  walked  under  some  trees  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  beneath 
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which  it  had  been  my  custom  to  meet  my  False  One  Number  1. 
There  were  the  trees — there  were  the  birds  singing — there  was 
the  bench  on  which  we  used  to  sit — the  same,  but  how  dif- 
ferent !  The  trees  had  a  different  foliage,  exquisite  amaran- 
thine ;  the  birds  sang  a  song  paradisiacal  ;  the  bench  was  a 
bank  of  roses  and  fresh  flowers,  which  young  Love  twined  in 
fragrant  chaplets  around  the  statue  of  Glorvina.  Roses  and 
fresh  flowers  ?  Rheumatism  and  flannel  waistcoats,  you  silly 
old  man  !  Foliage  and  Song  ?  Oil,  namby-pamby  driveler  ! 
A  statue  ?     A  doll,  thou  twaddling  old  dullard  ! — a  doll  with 

carmine  cheeks,  and  a  heart  stuffed  with  bran 1  say,  on  the 

night  preceding  that  ride  to  and  from  Putney,  I  had  under- 
gone death — in  that  omnibus  I  had  been  carried  over  to  t'other 
side  of  the  Stygian  shore.  I  returned  but  as  a  passionless 
ghost,  remembering  my  life  days,  but  not  feeling  any  more. 
Love  was  dead,  Elizabeth  !  Why,  the  doctor  came,  and  par- 
took freely  of  lunch,  and  I  was  not  angry.  Yesterday  I  called 
him  names,  and  hated  him,  and  was  jealous  of  him.  To-day 
I  felt  no  rivalship,  and  no  envy  at  his  success,  and  no  desire 
to  supplant  him.  No — I  swear — not  the  slightest  wish  to 
make  Elizabeth  mine  if  she  would.  I  might  have  cared  for 
her  yesterday — yesterday  I  had  a  heart.  Psha  !  my  good  sir 
or  madam.  You  sit  by  me  at  dinner.  Perhaps  you  are  hand- 
some and  use  your  eyes.  Ogle  away.  Don't  balk  yourself,  pray. 
But  if  you  fancy  I  care  a  threepenny  piece  about  you — orforyour 
eyes — or  for  your  bonny  brown  hair — or  for  your  sentimental 
remarks,  sidelong  warbled — or  for  j'-our  praise  to  (not  of)  my 
face — or  for  your  satire  behind  my  back — ah  me  !  how  mis- 
taken you  are  !  Peine  perdue  ma  chhre  dame!  The  digestive 
organs  are  still  in  good  working  order — but  the  heart  ?  Caret. 
I  was  perfectly  civil  to  Mr.  Drencher,  and  indeed  wonder 
to  think  how  in  my  irritation  I  had  allowed  myself  to  apply 
(mentally)  any  sort  of  disagreeable  phrases  to  a  most  excellent 
and  deserving  and  good-looking  young  man,  who  is  beloved  by 
the  poor,  and  has  won  the  just  confidence  of  an  extensive  circle 
of  patients.  I  made  no  sort  of  remark  to  Miss  Prior,  except 
about  the  weather  and  the  flowers  in  the  garden.  I  was  bland, 
easy,  rather  pleasant,  not  too  high-spirited,  you  understand. 
No ;  I  vow  you  could  not  have  seen  a  nerve  wince,  or  the 
slightest  alteration  in  my  demeanor.  I  helped  the  two  old 
dowagers  ;  I  listened  to  their  twaddle  ;  I  gayly  wiped  up  with 
ray  napkin  three-quarters  of  a  glass  of  sherry  which  Popham 
flung  over  my  trousers.  I  would  defy  you  to  know  that  I  had 
gone  through  the  ticklish  operation  of  an  excision  of  the  heart 
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a  few  hours  previously.  Heart — pooh  !  I  saw  Miss  Prior's  lip 
quiver.  Without  a  word  between  us,  she  knew  perfectly  well 
that  all  was  over  as  regarded  her  late  humble  servant.  She 
winced  once  or  twice.  While  Drencher  was  busy  with  his 
plate,  the  gray  eyes  cast  toward  me  interjectional  looks  of 
puzzled  entreaty.  She,  I  say,  winced  ;  and  I  give  you  my 
word  I  did  not  care  a  fig  whether  she  was  sorry  or  pleased 
or  bappy  or  going  to  be  hung.  And  I  can't  give  a  better 
proof  of  my  utter  indifference  about  the  matter  than  the  fact 
that  I  wrote  two  or  three  copies  of  verses  descriptive  of  my 
despair.  They  appeared,  you  may  perhaps  remember,  in  one 
of  the  annuals  of  those  days,  and  were  generally  attributed  to 
one  of  the  most  sentimental  of  our  young  poets.  I  remember 
the  reviews  said  they  were  *  replete  with  emotion,'  *  full  of 
passionate  and  earnest  feeling,'  and  so  forth.  Feeling,  in- 
deed ! — ha!  ha!  *  Passionate  outbursts  of  a  grief -stricken 
heart ! '     Passionate  scrapings  of  a  fiddlestick,  my  good  friend. 

*  Lonely 'of  course  rhymes  with   *  only,'  and  *  gushes'  with 

*  blushes,'  and  *  despair '  with  *  hair,'  and  so  on.  Despair  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  a  good  dinner,!  promise  you.  Hair  is 
false  :  hearts  are  false.  Grapes  may  be  sour,  but  claret  is  good, 
my  master.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  cry  my  eyes  out 
because  Chloe's  are  turned  upon  Strephon  ?  If  you  find  any 
whimpering  in  mine,ma3^  they  never  wink  at  a  bee's  wing  again. 

When  the  doctor  rose  presently,  saying  he  would  go  and 
see  the  gardener's  child,  who  was  ill,  and  casting  longing  looks 
at  Miss  Prior,  I  assure  you  I  did  not  feel  a  tittle  of  jealousy 
though  Miss  Bessy  actually  followed  Mr.  Drencher  on  to  the 
lawn,  under  the  pretext  of  calling  back  Miss  Cissy,  who  had 
run  thither  without  her  bonnet. 

*  Now,  Lady  Baker,  which  was  right  ?  you  or  I  ? '  asks  bonny 
Mrs.  Bonnington,  wagging  her  head  toward  the  lawn  where 
this  couple  of  innocents  were  disporting. 

*  You  thought  there  was  an  affair  between  Miss  Prior  and 
the  medical  gentleman,'  I  say,  smiling.  *  It  was  no  secret, 
Mrs.  Bonnington.' 

*  Yes,  but  there  were  others  who  were  a  little  smitten  in 
that  quarter  too,'  says  Lady  Baker  ;  and  she  in  turn  wags  her 
old  head  toward  me. 

*  You  mean  me  ? '  I  answer,  as  innocent  as  a  newborn 
babe.  *  I  am  a  burnt  child.  Lady  Baker  ;  I  have  been  at  the 
fire,  and  am  already  thoroughly  done,  thank  you.  One  of  your 
charming  sex  jilted  me  some  years  ago  ;  and  once  is  quite 
enough,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.' 
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This  I  said,  not  because  it  was  true — in  fact,  it  was  the 
reverse  of  truth — but  if  I  choose  to  lie  about  my  own  affairs, 
pray,  why  not  ?  And  though  a  strictly  truth-telling  man  gener- 
ally, when  1  do  lie  I  promise  you  I  do  it  boldly  and  well. 

*  If,  as  I  gather  from  Mrs.  Bonnington,  Mr.  Drencher  and 
Miss  Prior  like  each  other,  I  wish  my  old  friend  joy.  I  wish 
Mr.  Drencher  joy  with  all  my  heart.  The  match  seems  to  me 
excellent.  He  is  a  deserving,  a  clever,  and  a  handsome  young 
fellow  ;  and  I  am  sure,  ladies,  you  can  bear  witness  to  her 
goodness  after  all  you  have  known  of  her.' 

*My  dear  Batchelor,'  says  Mrs.  Bonnington,  still  smiling 
and  winking,  *I  don't  believe  one  single  word  you  say — not 
one  single  word  ! '  and  she  looks  infinitely  pleased  as  she  speaks. 

*  Oh  ! '  cries  Lady  Baker,  *  my  good  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you 
are  always  matchmaking — don't  contradict  me.  You  know 
you  thought ' 

*  Oh,  please  don't,'  cries  Mrs.  B. 

*  I  will.  She  thought,  Mr.  Batchelor,  she  actually  thought 
that  our  son,  that  my  Cecilia's  husband,  was  smitten  by  the 
governess.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him  dare  ! '  and  her 
flashing  eyes  turn  toward  the  late  Mrs.  Lovel's  portrait,  with 
its  faded  simper  leering  over  the  harp.  *  The  idea  that  any 
woman  could  succeed  that  angel,  indeed  ! ' 

*  Indeed,  I  don't  envy  her,'  I  said. 

*  You  don't  mean,  Batchelor,  that  my  Frederick  would  not 
make  any  woman  happy  ? '  cries  the  Bonnington.  '  He  is 
only  seven-and-thirty,  very  young  for  his  age,  and  the  most 
affectionate  of  creatures.  I  am  surprised,  and  it's  most  cruel, 
and  most  unkind  of  you  to  say  that  you  don't  envy  any  woman 
that  marries  my  boy  ! ' 

*  My  dear  good  Mrs.  Bonnington,  you  quite  misapprehend 
me,'  I  remark. 

*  Why,  when  his  late  wife  was  alive,'  goes  on  Mrs.  B,, 
sobbing,  'you  know  with  what  admirable  sweetness  and  gen- 
tleness he  bore  her — her — bad  temper — excuse  me,Lady  Baker.' 

*0h,  pray,  abuse  my  departed  angel! 'cries  the  Baker; 
*  say  that  your  son  should  marry  and  forget  her — say  that  those 
darlings  should  be  made  to  forget  their  mother.  She  was  a 
woman  of  birth,  and  a  woman  of  breeding,  and  a  woman  of 
family,  and  the  Bakers  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  Mrs. 
Bonnington ' 

*I  think  I  heard  of  one  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,'!  interposed 

*  And  to  say  that  a  Baker  is  not  worthy  of  a  Lovel  is  preU.y 
news  indeed  !     Do  you  hear  thatj  Clarence  ? ' 
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'Hear  what,  ma'am?'  says  Clarence,  who  enters  at  this 
juncture.  *  You're  speakin'  loud  enough — though  blesht  if  I 
hear  two  sh-shyllables.' 

*  You  wretched  boy,  you  have  been  smoking  ! ' 

*  Shmoki ng — haven't  I  ? '  says  Clarence,  with  a  laugh  ;  *  and 
I've  been  at  the  Five  Bells,  and  I've  been  having  a  game  of 
billiards  with  an  old  friend  of  mine,'  and  he  lurches  toward  a 
decanter. 

*  Ah,  don't  drink  any  more,  my  child  ! '  cries  the  mother. 

*  I'm  as  sober  as  a  judge,  I  tell  you.  You  leave  so  precious 
little  in  the  bottle  at  dinner  that  I  must  get  it  when  I  can, 
mustn't  I,  Batchelor,  old  boy  ?  We  had  a  row  yesterday, 
hadn't  we  ?  No,  it  was  sugar  baker.  I'm  not  angry — you're 
not  angry.     Bear  no  malish.     Here's  your  health,  old  boy  ! ' 

The  unhappy  gentleman  drank  his  bumper  of  sherry,  and,  toss- 
ing his  hair  off  liis  head,  said,  *  Where's  the  governess — where's 
Bessy  Bellenden  ?  Who's  that  kickin'  me  under  the  table,  I  say?' 

*  Where  is  who  ? '  asks  his  mother. 

*  Bessy  Bellenden — the  governess — that's  her  real  name. 
Known  her  these  ten  years.  Ushed  to  dansh  at  Prinsh's  The- 
ater. Remember  her  in  the  corps-de-ballet.  Ushed  to  go 
behind  the  shenes.  Dooshid  pretty  girl ! '  maunders  out  the 
tipsy  youth  ;  and  as  the  unconscious  subject  of  his  mischievous 
talk  enters  the  room,  again  he  cries  out,  *  Come  and  sit  by 
me,  Bessy  Bellenden,  I  say  ! ' 

The  matrons  rose  with  looks  of  horror  in  their  faces.  *  A 
ballet  dancer  ! '  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington.  *A  ballet  dancer  !•* 
echoes  Lady  Baker.     *  Young  woman,  is  this  true  ? ' 

*The  Bulbul  and  the  Roshe — hey?'  laughs  the  captain. 
*  Don't  you  remember  you  and  Fosbery  in  blue  and  shpangles  ? 
Always  all  right,  though,  Bellenden  was.  Fosbery  washn't, 
but  Bellenden  was.  Give  you  every  credit  for  that,  Bellen- 
den. Boxsh  my  earsh.  Bear  no  malish — no — no — malish  ! 
Get  some  more  sherry,  you — whatsh  your  name — Bedford, 
butler — and  I'll  pay  you  the  money  I  owe  you.'  And  he 
laughs  his  wild  laugh, utterly  unconscious  of  the  effect  he  is  pro- 
ducing. Bedford  stands  staring  at  him  as  pale  as  death.  Poor 
Miss  Prior  is  as  white  as  marble.  Wrath,  terror,  and  wonder 
are  in  the  countenances  of  the  dowagers.     It  is  an  awful  scene  ! 

*  Mr.  Batchelor  knows  that  it  was  to  help  my  family  I  did 
it,'  says  the  poor  governess. 

'  Yes,  by  George  !  and  nobody  can  say  a  word  against  her,' 
bursts  in  Dick  Bedford,  with  a  sob ;  *  and  she  is  as  honest  as 
any  woman  here.' 
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♦Pray,  who  told  you  to  put  youroar  in?'  criestlietipsy  captain. 

*  And  you  knew  that  this  person  was  on  the  stage,  and  you 
introduced  her  into  my  son's  family  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Batchelor,  Mr. 
Batclielor,  I  didn't  tliink  it  of  you  !  Don't  speak  to  me, 
miss,'  cries  the  flurried  Bonnington. 

*  You  brought  this  woman  to  the  children  of  my  adored 
Cecilia?'  calls  out  the  other  dowager.  *  Serpent,  leave  the 
room  !  Pack  your  trunks,  viper  !  and  quit  tlie  house  this 
instant.  Don't  touch  her.  Cissy.  Come  to  me,  my  blessing. 
Go  away,  you  horrid  wretch  ! ' 

*  She  aint  a  horrid  wretch  ;  and  when  I  was  ill  she  was  very 
good  to  us,'  breaks  in  Pop,  with  a  roar  of  tears  ;  *and  you 
shan't  go.  Miss  Prior — my  dear,  pretty  Miss  Prior.  You 
shan't  go  ! '  and  the  child  rushes  up  to  the  governess  and 
covers  her  neck  with  tears  and  kisses. 

*  Leave  her,  Popham,  my  darling  blessing — leave  that 
woman  ! '  cries  Lady  Baker. 

*  I  won't,  you  old  beast ! — and  she  sha-a-an't  go.  And  I 
wish  you  was  dead — and,  my  dear,  you  slian't  go,  and  pa 
shan't  let  you  ! '  shouts  the  boy. 

*  O  Popham,  if  Miss  Prior  has  been  naughty,  Miss  Prior 
must  go  ! '  says  Cecilia,  tossing  up  her  head. 

*  Spoken  like  my  daughter's  child  ! '  cries  Lady  Baker  ;  and 
little  Cissy,  having  flung  her  little  stone,  looks  as  if  she  had 
performed  a  very  virtuous  action. 

*  God  bless  you.  Master  Pop — you  are  a  trump,  you  are  ! ' 
says  Mr.  Bedford. 

*  Yes,  that  I  am,  Bedford  ;  and  she  shan't  go,  shall  she  ?' 
cries  the  boy. 

But  Bessy  stooped  down  sadly  and  kissed  him.  *Yes,  I 
must,  dear,'  she  said. 

*  Don't  touch  him  !  Come  away,  sir  !  Come  away  from 
her  this  moment ! '  slirieked  the  two  mothers. 

*I  nursed  him  through  the  scarlet  fever  when  his  own 
mother  would  not  come  near  him,'  says  Elizabeth  gently. 

*  I'm  blest  if  she  didn't,'  sobs  Bedford  ;  *  and — bub — bub — 
bless  you.  Master  Pop  ! ' 

*  That  child  is  wicked  enough  and  headstrong  enough  and 
rude  enough  alread}^ ! '  exclaims  Lady  Baker.  *  I  desire, 
young  woman,  you  will  not  pollute  liim  further  ! ' 

*  That's  a  hard  word  to  say  to  an  honest  woman,  ma'am,' 
says  Bedford. 

*Pray,  miss,  are  you  engaged  to  the  butler  too?'  hiteses 
out  the  dowager. 
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*  There's  very  little  the  matter  with  Barnet's  child — only 
teeth.  .  .  What  on  earth  has  happened?  My  dear  Lizzy — 
my  dear  Miss  Prior — what  is  it  ? '  cries  the  doctor,  who  enters 
from  the  garden  at  this  juncture. 

*  Nothing  has  happened,  only  this  young  woman  has  ap- 
peared in  a  new  character^  says  Lady  Baker.  *  My  son  has 
just  informed  us  that  Miss  Prior  danced  upon  the  stage,  Mr. 
Drencher ;  and  if  you  think  such  a  person  is  a  fit  companion 
for  your  mother  and  sisters,  who  attend  a  place  of  Christian 
worship,  I  believe — I  wish  you  joy.' 

*Is  this — is  this — true?'  asks  the  doctor,  with  a  look  of 
bewilderment. 

*  Yes,  it  is  true,'  sighs  the  girl. 

*And  you  never  told  me,  Elizabeth?'  groans  the  doctor. 

*  She's  as  honest  as  any  woman  here,'  calls  out  Bedford. 
*  She  gave  all  the  money  to  her  famil3\' 

*  It  wasn't  fair  not  to  tell  me.  It  wasn't  fair,'  sobs  the  doctor. 
And  he  gives  her  a  gliastly  parting  look,  and  turns  his  back. 

*  I  say,  you — hi !  What-d'ye-call'im  !  Sawbones  ! '  shrieks 
out  Captain  Clarence.  *  Come  back,  I  say.  She's  all  right,  I 
say.     Upon  my  honor,  now,  she's  all  right.' 

*Miss  P.  shouldn't  have  kept  this  from  me.  My  mother 
and  sisters  are  Dissenters,  and  very  strict.     I  couldn't  ask  a 

party  into  my  family  who  has  been — who  has  been I 

wish  you  good-morning,'  says  the  doctor,  and  stalks  away. 

*  And  now  will  you  please  to  get  your  tilings  ready  and 
go  too  ! '  continues  Lady  Baker.  *My  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington, 
you  think ' 

'Certainly,  certainly,  she  must  go  !'  cries  Mrs.  Bonnington. 

'Don't  go  till  Lovel  comes  home,  miss.  These  aint  your 
mistresses.  Lady  Baker  don't  pay  your  salary.  If  you  go,  I 
go  too.  There  ! '  calls  out  Bedford,  and  mumbles  something 
in  her  ear  about  'the  end  of  the  world.' 

'  You  go  too,  and  a  good  riddance,  you  insolent  brute  ! ' 
exclaims  the  dowager. 

'  Oh,  Captain  Clarence  !  you  have  made  a  pretty  morning's 
work,'  I  say. 

*I  don't  know  what  the  dooce  all  the  sherry — all  the  shinty's 
about,'  saysthe  captain, playingwith  the  empty  decanter.  'Gal's 
a  very  good  gal — pretty  gal.  If  she  choosesh  dansh  shport  her 
family,  why  the  doosh  shouldn't  she  dansh  shport  a  family  ?' 

'That  is  exactly  what  I  recommend  this  person  to  do,'  says 
Lady  Baker,  tossing  up  her  head.  '  And  now  I  will  thank  you 
to  leave  the  room.     Do  you  hear?' 
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As  poor  Elizabeth  obeyed  this  order,  Bedford  darted  after 
her  ;  and  I  know  ere  she  had  gone  five  steps  he  had  offered  her 
his  savings  and  everything  he  had.  She  might  liave  had  mine 
yesterday.  But  she  had  deceived  me.  Slie  had  played  fast  and 
loose  with  me.  She  had  misled  me  about  this  doctor.  I  could 
trust  her  no  more.  My  love  of  yesterday  was  dead,  I  say. 
That  vase  was  broken  which  never  could  be  mended.  She 
knew  all  was  over  between  us.  She  did  not  once  look  at  mc 
as  she  left  the  room. 

The  two  dowagers — one  of  them,  I  think,  a  little  alarmed 
at  her  victory — left  the  house,  and  for  once  went  away  in  the 
same  barouche.  The  young  maniac  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  mischief  staggered  away,  I  know  not  whither. 

About  four  o'clock  poor  little  Pinhorn,  the  children's  maid, 
came  to  me,  well  nigh  choked  with  tears,  as  slie  handed  me 
a  letter.  *  She's  goin'  away — and  she  saved  both  them  children's 
lives,  she  did.  And  she've  wrote  to  you,  sir.  And  Bedford's 
a-goin'.  And  I'll  give  warnin',  I  will,  too  ! '  And  the  weeping 
handmaiden  retires,  leaving  me,  perhaps  somewhat  frightened, 
with  the  letter  in  my  hand. 


Dear  Sir  [she  said] :  I  may  write  you  a  line  of  thanks  and  farewell.   I  shall  go  to  my 
I  shall  soon  -•■•'  ~ 

le  had  gr        . 
you  knew  everything.  I  can  only  say  now  that  for  all  your  long  kindnesses  and  friend- 


mother.    I  shall  soon  And  another 'place.    Poor  Bedford,  who  has  a  generous  heart 
he  had  eiven  you  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr.  D.    I  saw  this  morning  tha 


told  me  that  he  had  given  you  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr.  D.    I  saw  this  morning  that 
you  knew  everything.  I  can  only  say  now  that  for  all  your  long  kindnesses  and  friend 
ship  to  my  family  I  am  always  your  sincere  and  grateful  E.  P. 

Yes  ;  that  was  all.  I  think  she  icas  grateful.  But  she  had 
not  been  candid  with  me,  nor  with  the  poor  surgeon.  I  had  no 
anger  :  far  from  it ;  a  great  deal  of  regard  and  good  will,  nay, 
admiration,  for  the  intrepid  girl,  who  had  played  a  long,  hard 
part  very  cheerfully  and  bravely.  But  my  foolish  little  flicker 
of  love  had  blazed  up  and  gone  out  in  a  day  ;  I  knew  that  she 
never  could  care  for  me.  In  that  dismal,  wakeful  night,  after 
reading  the  letter,  I  had  thought  her  character  and  story  over, 
and  seen  to  what  a  life  of  artifice  and  dissimulation  necessity 
had  compelled  her.  I  did  not  blame  her.  In  such  circum- 
stances, with  such  a  family,  how  could  she  be  frank  and  open  ? 
Poor  thing  !  poor  thing  !  Do  we  know  anybody  ?  Ah!  dear 
me,  we  are  most  of  us  very  lonely  in  the  world.  You  who  have 
any  who  love  you,  cling  to  them  and  thank  God.  I  went  into 
the  hall  toward  evening  :  her  poor  trunks  and  packages  were 
there,  and  the  little  nursery  maid  weeping  over  them.  The  sight 
unmanned  me  ;  and  I  believe  I  cried  myself.  Poor  Elizabeth! 
And  with  these  small  chests  you  recommence  your  life's  lonely 
voyage  !  I  gave  the  girl  a  couple  of  sovereigns.  She  sobbed 
a  God  bless  me  !  and  burst  out  crying  more  desperately  than 
ever.     Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  little  Pinhorn  1 
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* "  Miss  Prior — to  be  called  for."  Whose  trunks  are  these  ? ' 
says  Lovel,  coming  from  the  city.  The  dowagers  drove  up 
at  the  same  moment. 

*  Didn't  you  see  us  from  the  omnibus,  Frederick  ?  '  cries  her 
ladyship  coaxingly,     '  We  followed  behind  you  all  the  way  ! ' 

'  We  were  in  the  barouche,  my  dear,'  remarks  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington  rather  nervously. 

*  Wiiose  trunks  are  these  ? — what's  the  matter  ? — and  what's 
the  girl  crying  for  ?  '  asks  Lovel. 

*  Miss  Prior  is  a-going  away,'  sobs  Pinhorn. 

*  Miss  Prior  going  ?  Is  this  your  doing,  my  Lady  Baker 
— or  yours,  mother?'  the  master  of  the  house  says  sternly. 

*  She  is  going,  my  love,  because  she  cannot  stay  in  this 
family,'  says  mamma. 

*  That  woman  is  no  fit  companion  for  my  angel's  children, 
Frederick  ! '  cries  Lady  B. 

*  That  person  has  deceived  us  all,  my  love  ! '  says  mamma. 

*  Deceived — how  ?  Deceived  whom  ? '  continues  Mr. 
Lovel,  more  and  more  hotly. 

*  Clarence,  love  !  come  down,  dear.  Tell  Mr.  Lovel  every- 
thing. Come  down  and  tell  him  this  moment,'  cries  Lady 
Baker  to  her  son,  who  at  this  moment  appears  on  the  corridor 
which  was  round  the  hall. 

*  What's  the  row  now,  pray  ?  '  And  Captain  Clarence  de- 
scends, breaking  his  shins  over  poor  Elizabeth's  trunks,  and 
calling  down  on  them  his  usual  maledictions. 

*  Tell  Mr.  Lovel  where  you  saw  that — that  person,  Clar- 
ence !     Now,  sir,  listen  to  my  Cecilia's  brother  !  ' 

*Saw  her — saw  her  in  blue  and  spangles,  in  the  "Rose  and 
the  Bulbul,"  at  the  Prince's  Theater — and  a  doosid  nice  look- 
ing girl  she  was  too  ! '  says  the  captain. 

'  There,  sir  !  ' 

*  There,  Frederick  ! '  cry  the  matrons  in  a  breath. 

*  And  what  then  ?  '  asks  Lovel. 

*  Mercy!  you  ask.  What  then, Frederick?  Do  you  know  what 
a  theater  is  ?  Tell  Frederick  what  a  theater  is,  Mr.  Batchelor, 
and  that  my  grandchildren  must  not  be  educated  by ' 

*  My  grandchildren — my  Cecilia's  children,'  shrieks  the 
other,  *  must  not  be  pol-luted  by ' 

*  Silence  ! '  I  say.  *  Have  you  a  word  against  her — have 
you,  pray.  Baker?' 

*  No.  'Gad  !  I  never  said  a  word  against  her,'  says  the 
captain.     *No,  hang  me,  you  know — but ' 

*  But  suppose  I  knew  the  fact  the  whole  time  ?'  asked  Lovel, 
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with  rather  a  blush  on  liis  cheek.  *  Suppose  I  knew  that  she 
danced  to  give  her  family  bread  ?  Suppose  I  knew  tliat  she 
toiled  and  labored  to  support  her  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  ?  Suppose  I  know  that  out  of  her  pittance  she  lias  con- 
tinued to  support  them  ?  Suppose  I  know  that  she  watched 
my  own  children  through  fever  and  danger  ?  Fov  these  reasons 
I  must  turn  her  out  of  doors,  must  I  ?  No,  by  Heaven  !  No  ! 
Elizabeth  !    Miss  Prior  !    Come  down — come  here,  I  beg  you  ! ' 

The  governess,  arrayed  as  for  departure,  at  this  moment 
appeared  on  the  corridor  running  round  the  hall.  As  Lovel 
continued  to  speak  very  loud  and  resolute,  she  came  down 
looking  deadly  pale. 

Still  much  excited,  the  widower  went  up  to  her  and  took  her 
hand.  *  Dear  Miss  Prior!'  he  said — 'dear  Elizabeth!  you 
have  been  the  best  friend  of  me  and  mine.  You  tended  my 
wife  in  illness,  you  took  care  of  my  children  in  fever  and 
danger.  You  have  been  an  admirable  sister,  daughter,  in  j^our 
own  family — and  for  this,  and  for  these  benefits  conferred  upon 
us,  my  relatives — my  mother-in-law — would  drive  3^ou  out  of 
my  doors  !     It  shall  not  be  ! — by  Heavens,  it  shall  not  be  ! ' 

You  should  have  seen  little  Bedford  sitting  on  the  gover- 
ness' box,  shaking  his  fist,  and  crying  '  Hurrah  !  'as  his  master 
spoke.  By  this  time  the  loud  voices  and  the  altercation  in  the 
hall  had  brought  a  half  dozen  of  servants  from  their  quarters 
into  the  hall.  *  Go  away,  all  of  you  !  '  shouts  Lovel  ;  and  the 
domestic  posse  retires,  Bedford  being  the  last  to  retreat,  and 
nodding  approval  at  his  master  as  he  backs  out  of  the  room. 

*  You  are  very  good  and  kind  and  generous,  sir,'  says  the 
pale  Elizabeth,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  *  But 
without  the  confidence  of  these  ladies  I  must  not  stay,  Mr. 
Lovel.  God  bless  you  for  your  goodness  to  me.  I  must,  if 
you  please,  return  to  my  mother.' 

The  worthy  gentleman  looked  fiercely  round  at  the  two 
elder  women,  and  again  seizing  the  governess'  hand,  said  : 
*  Elizabeth  !  dear  Elizabeth  !  I  implore  you  not  to  go  !  If 
you  love  the  children ' 

*  Oh,  sir  !  '  (A  cambric  veil  covers  Miss  Prior's  emotion, 
and  the  expression  of  her  face,  on  this  ejaculation.) 

*  If  you  love  the  children,' gasps  out  the  widower,  'stay 
with  them.  If  you  have  a  regard  for — for  their  father  '  (Timan- 
thes, where  is  thy  pocket  handkerchief?)  '  remain  in  this  house, 
with  such  a  title  as  none  can  question.     Be  the  mistress  of  it.' 

*  His  mistress — and  before  me  ! '  screams  Lad}^  Baker.  '  Mrs. 
Bonnington,  this  depravity  is  monstrous  !  * 
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*  Be  my  wife,  dear  Elizabeth  ! '  the  widower  continues. 
*  Continue  to  watch  over  the  children,  who  shall  be  mother- 
less no  more.' 

*  Frederick  !  Frederick  !  haven't  they  got  lis  f  '  shrieks 
one  of  the  old  ladies. 

*  Oh,  ray  poor  dear  Lady  Baker  ! '  says  Mrs.  Bonnington. 
*0h,  my  poor  dear  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  '  says  Lady  Baker. 

*  Frederick,  listen  to  your  mother,'  implores  Mrs.  Bon- 
nington. 

*  To  your  mothers,'  sobs  Lady  Baker. 

And  they  both  go  down  on  their  knees,  and  I  heard  a  boo- 
hoo  of  a  guffaw  behind  the  green-baized  servants'  door,  where 
I  have  no  doubt  Monsieur  Bedford  was  posted. 

*  Ah,  Batchelor  !  dear  Batchelor,  speak  to  him  ! '  cries  good 
Mrs.  Bonny.  *  We  are  praying  this  child,  Batchelor — this 
child  whom  you  used  to  know  at  college,  and  when  he  was  a 
good,  gentle,  obedient  boy.  You  have  influence  with  my 
poor  Frederick.  Ex6rt  it  for  his  heartbroken  mother's  sake  ; 
and  you  shall  have  my  bubble-uble-essings,  you  shall.' 

*  My  dear  good  lady  ! '  I  exclaim,  not  liking  to  see  the  kind 
soul  in  grief. 

*  Send  for  Dr.  Straightwaist  !  Order  him  to  pause  in  his 
madness,'  cries  Baker  ;  *  or  it  is  I,  Cecilia's  mother,  the  mother 
of  that  murdered  angel,  that  shall  go  mad.' 

*  Angel  ?  Allans  !  '  I  say.  *  Since  his  widowhood  you  have 
never  given  the  poor  fellow  any  peace.  You  have  been  for- 
ever quarreling  with  him.  You  took  possession  of  his  house  ; 
bullied  his  servants;  spoiled  his  children — you  did, Lady  Baker.' 

*  Sir,'  cries  her  ladyship,  *  you  are  a  low,  presuming,  vulgar 
man  !     Clarence,  beat  this  rude  man  ! ' 

*  Nay,'  I  say,  *  there  must  be  no  more  quarreling  to-day. 
And  I  am  sure  Captain  Baker  will  not  molest  me.  Miss  Prior, 
I  am  delighted  that  my  old  friend  should  have  found  a  woman 
of  good  sense,  good  conduct,  good  temper — a  woman  who  has 
had  many  trials,  and  borne  them  with  very  great  patience — 
to  take  charge  of  him,  and  make  him  happy.  I  congratulate 
you  both.  Miss  Prior  has  borne  poverty  so  well  that  I  am 
certain  she  will  bear  good  fortune,  for  it  is  good  fortune  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  such  a  loyal,  honest,  kindly  gentleman  as 
Frederick  Lovel.' 

After  such  a  speech  as  that  I  think  I  may  say,  liberavi 
animam.  Not  one  word  of  complaint,  you  see,  not  a  hint 
about  *  Edward,'  not  a  single  sarcasm,  though  I  might  have 
launched    some  terrific   shots  out   of  my  quiver,  and  have 
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made  Lovel  and  his  bride-elect  writhe  before  me.  But  what 
is  the  need  of  spoiling  sport  ?  Shall  I  growl  out  of  my  sulky 
manger,  because  my  comrade  gets  the  meat  ?  Eat  it,  happy 
dog  !  and  be  thankful.  Would  not  that  bone  have  choked 
me  if  I  had  tried  it?  Besides,  I  am  accustomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Other  fellows  get  the  prizes  which  I  try  for.  I  am  used 
to  run  second  in  the  dreary  race  of  love.  Second  ?  Pslia ! 
Third,  fourth.  Que  sais-je  f  There  was  the  Bombay  captain 
in  Bess'  early  days.  There  was  Edward.  Here  is  Frederick. 
Go  to,  Charles  Batchelor  ;  repine  not  at  fortune,  but  be  con- 
tent to  be  Batchelor  still.  My  sister  has  children.  I  will  be 
an  uncle,  a  parent  to  them.  Isn't  Edward  of  the  scarlet  whis- 
kers distanced  ?  Has  not  poor  Dick  Bedford  lost  the  race — 
poor  Dick,  who  never  had  a  chance,  and  is  the  best  of  us  all  ? 
Besides,  what  fun  it  is  to  see  Lady  Baker  deposed  ;  think  of 
Mrs.  Prior  coming  in  and  reigning  over  her  !  The  purple-faced 
old  fury  of  a  Baker,  never  will  she  bully  and  rage  and  trample 
more.  She  must  pack  up  her  traps  and  be  off.  I  know  she 
must.  I  can  congratulate  Lovel  sincerely,  and  that's  the  fact. 
And  here  at  this  very  moment,  and  as  if  to  add  to  the  comi- 
cality of  the  scene,  who  should  appear  but  mother-in-law  No.  2, 
Mrs.  Prior,  with  her  Bluecoat  boy,  and  two  or  three  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  invited,  or  had  invited  themselves,  to  drink 
tea  with  Lovel's  young  ones,  as  their  custom  was  whenever 
they  could   procure  an  invitation.    Master  Prior  had  a  fine 

*  copy  '  under  his  arm,  which  he  came  to  show  to  his  patron 
Lovel.  His  mamma,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened, 
came  fawning  in  with  her  old  poke  bonnet,  her  old  pocket,  that 
vast  depository  of  all  sorts  of  stores,  her  old  umbrella,and  her 
usual  dreary  smirk.  She  made  her  obeisance  to  the  matrons, 
— she  led  up  her  Bluecoat  boy  to  Mr.  Lovel,  in  whose  office  she 
hoped  to  find  a  clerk's  place  for  her  lad,  on  whose  verj  coat 
and  waistcoat  she  had  designs  while  they  were  jet  on  his  back  : 
and  she  straightway  began  business  with  the  dowagers  : 

*  My  lady,  I  hope  your  ladyship  is  quite  well  ?'  (a  courtesy). 

*  Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Bonnington  !  I  came  to  pay  my  duty  to  you, 
mum.  This  is  Louisa,  my  lady,  the  great  girl  for  whom  your 
ladyship  so  kindly  promised  the  gown.  And  this  is  my  little 
girl,  Mrs.  Bonnington,  mum,  please  ;  and  this  is  my  big  Blue. 
Go  and  speak  to  dear,  kind  Mr.  Lovel,  Gus,  our  dear,  good 
friend  and  protector — the  son  and  son-in-law  of  these  dear 
\adies.  Look,  sir,  he  has  brought  his  copy  to  show  you  ;  and 
W%  creditable  to  a  boy  of  his  age,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Batchelor  ?  You 
can  say,  who  know  so  well  what  writing  is,  and  my  kind  services 
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to  you,  sir — and — Elizabeth,  Lizzie,  ray  dear !  where's  your 

spectacles,  you — you ' 

Here  she  stopped,  and  looking  alarmed  at  the  group,  at  the 
boxes,  at  the  blushing  Lovel,  at  the  pale  countenance  of  the 
governess,  *  Gracious  goodness  !  '  she  said,  *  what  has  hap- 
pened ?     Tell  me,  Lizzie,  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  Is  this  collusion,  pray  ? '  says  ruffled  Mrs.  Bennington. 

*  Collusion,  dear  Mrs.  Bennington  ? ' 

*  Or  insolence  ?  '  bawls  out  ray  Lady  Baker. 

*  Insolence,  your  ladyship  ?  What — what  is  it  ?  What  are 
these  boxes — Lizzy's  boxes  ?  Ah  ! '  the  mother  broke  out  with 
a  screara,  *  you've  not  sent  the  poor  girl  away  ?  Oh  !  my  poor 
child — my  poor  children  ! ' 

*  The  Prince's  Theater  has  come  out,  Mrs.  Prior,'  here  said  I. 
The  mother  clasps  her  meager  hands.     *It  wasn't  the  dar- 

ling^s  fault.  It  was  to  help  her  poor  father  in  poverty.  It  was 
I  who  forced  her  to  it.  Oh,  ladies  !  ladies  !  don't  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  these  poor  orphans  ! '  and  genuine 
tears  rained  down  her  yellow  cheeks. 

*  Enough  of  this,'  says  Mr.  Lovel  haughtily.  *  Mrs.  Prior, 
your  daughter  is  not  going  away.  Elizabeth  has  promised  to 
stay  with  me,  and  never  to  leave  me — as  governess  no  longer, 
but  as '  and  here  he  takes  Miss  Prior's  hand. 

*  His  wife  !     Is  this — is  this  true,  Lizzy  ! '  gasped  the  mother. 

*  Yes,  marama,'  meekly  said  Miss  Elizabeth  Prior. 

At  this  the  old  woman  flung  down  her  umbrella,  and  utter- 
ing a  fine  screara,  folds  Elizabeth  in  her  arms  and  then  runs 
up  to  Lovel.  *  My  son  !  my  son  ! '  says  she  (Level's  face  was 
not  bad,  I  promise  you,  at  this  salutation  and  salute).  *Come 
here,  children  ! — come,  Augustus,  Fanny,  Louisa,  kiss  your 
dear  brother,  children  !  And  where  are  yours,  Lizzy  !  Where 
are  Pop  and  Cissy  ?  Go  and  look  for  your  little  nephew  and 
niece,  dears :  Pop  and  Cissy  in  the  schoolroom,  or  in  the  gar- 
den, dears.  They  will  be  your  nephew  and  niece  now.  Go 
and  fetch  them,  I  say.' 

As  the  young  Priors  filed  off,  Mrs.  Prior  turned  to  the  two 
other  matrons,  and  spoke  to  them  with  much  dignity :  *Most 
hot  weather,  your  ladyship,  I'm  sure  !  Mr.  Bennington  must 
find  it  very  hot  for  preaching,  Mrs.  Bennington  !  Lor' !  there's 
that  little  wretch  beating  my  Johnny  on  the  stairs.  Have  done, 
Pop, sir!  However8hallwemakethesechildrenagree,Elizabeth?' 

Quick,  come  to  me,  some  skillful  delineator  of  the  Britisli 
dowager,  and  draw  me  the  countenances  of  Lady  Baker  and 
Mrs.  Bennington  ! 
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*I  call  this  a  jolly  game,  don't  you,  Batchelor,  old  boy?' 
remarks  the  captain  to  me.  *  Lady  Baker,  my  dear,  I  guess 
your  ladyship's  nose  is  out  of  joint.* 

*  O  Cecilia — Cecilia  !  don't  you  shudder  in  your  grave  ?  * 
cries  Lady  B.  *  Call  ray  people,  Clarence — call  Bulkeley — call 
my  maid  !  Let  me  go,  I  say,  from  this  house  of  horror  ! '  and 
the  old  lady  dashed  into  the  drawing  room,  where  she  uttered 
I  know  not  what  incoherent  shrieks  and  appeals  before  that 
calm,  glazed,  simpering  portrait  of  the  departed  Cecilia. 

Now  this  is  a  truth  for  which  I  call  Lovel,  his  lady,  Mrs. 
Bonnington,  and  Captain  Clarence  Baker  as  witnesses.  Well, 
then,  while  Lady  B.  was  abjuring  the  portrait  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
string  of  Cecilia's  harp — which  has  always  been  standing  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  under  its  shroud  of  Cordovan  leather — a 
string,  I  say,  of  Cecilia's  harp  cracked,  and  went  off  with  a  loud 
hong  which  struck  terror  into  all  beholders.  Lady  Baker's  agi- 
tation at  this  incident  was  awful ;  I  do  not  like  to  describe  it — 
not  having  any  wish  to  say  anything  tragic  in  this  narrative — 
though  that  I  can  write  tragedy,  plays  of  mine  (of  which 
envious  managers  never  could  be  got  to  see  the  merit)  I  think 
will  prove  when  they  appear  in  my  posthumous  works. 

Baker  has  always  averred  that  at  the  moment  when  the  harp 
string  broke  her  heart  broke  too.  But  as  she  lived  for  many 
years,  and  may  be  alive  now  for  what  I  know,  and  as  she  bor- 
rowed monej'^  repeatedly  from  Lovel,  he  must  be  acquitted  of 
the  charge  which  she  constantly  brings  against  him  of  hasten- 
ing her  own  death  and  murdering  his  first  wife  Cecilia.  *  The 
harp  that  once  in  Tara's  halls '  used  to  make  such  a  piteous, 
feeble  thrumming,  has  been  carted  off  I  know  not  whither,  and 
Cecilia's  portrait,  though  it  has  been  removed  from  the  post  of 
honor  (where,  you  conceive,  under  present  circumstances  it 
would  hardly  be  d  propos),  occupies  a  very  reputable  position 
in  the  pink  room  upstairs,  which  that  poor  young  Clarence 
inhabited  during  my  visit  to  Shrublands. 

All  the  house  has  been  altered.  There's  a  fine  organ  in  the 
hall,  on  which  Elizabeth  performs  sacred  music  very  finely. 
As  for  mi/  old  room,  I  will  trouble  you  to  smoke  there  under 
the  present  government.  It  is  a  library  now,  with  many  fine 
and  authentic  pictures  of  the  Lovel  family  hanging  up  in  it, 
the  English  branch  of  the  house  with  the  wolf  crest,  and  Gare 
d  la  louve  for  the  motto,  and  a  grand  posthumous  portrait  of 
a  Portuguese  officer  (Gandish),  Elizabeth's  late  father. 

As  for  dear  old  Mrs.  Bonnington,  she,  you  may  be  sure, 
would  be  easily  reconciled  to  any  live  mortal  who  was  kind  to 
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her,  and  any  plan  wliich  should  make  her  son  happy  ;  and  Eliz- 
abeth has  quite  won  her  over.  Mrs.  Prior,  on  the  deposition 
of  the  other  dowagers,  no  doubt  expected  to  reign  at  Shrub- 
lands,  but  in  this  object  I  am  not  very  sorry  to  say  was  disap- 
pointed. Indeed,  T  was  not  a  little  amused,  upon  the  very  first 
day  of  her  intended  reign — that  eventful  one  of  which  we  have 
been  describing  the  incidents — to  see  how  calmly  and  grace- 
fully Bessy  pulled  the  throne  from  under  her  on  which  the  old 
lady  was  clambering. 

Mrs.  P.  knew  the  house  very  well,  and  everything  which  it 
contained  ;  and  when  Lady  Baker  drove  off  with  her  son  and 
her  suite  of  domestics.  Prior  dashed  through  the  vacant  apart- 
ments gleaning  what  had  been  left  in  the  flurry  of  departure — 
a  scarlet  feather  out  of  the  dowager's  room,  a  shirt  stud  and  a 
bottle  of  hair  oil,  the  captain's  property.  *And  now  they  are 
gone,  and  as  you  can't  be  alone  with  him,  my  dear,  I  must  be 
with  you,'  says  she,  coming  down  to  her  daughter. 

*  Of  course,  mamma,  I  must  be  with  you,'  says  obedient 
Elizabeth. 

*  And  there  is  the  pink  room,  and  the  blue  room,  and  the 
yellow  room  for  the  boys — and  the  chintz  boudoir  for  me — I 
can  put  them  all  away,  oh,  so  comfortably  ! ' 

*  I  can  come  and  share  Louisa's  room,  mamma,'  says  Bessy. 
*  It  will  not  be  proper  for  me  to  stay  here  at  all — until  after- 
ward, you  know.  Or  I  can  go  to  my  uncle  at  St.  Boniface. 
Don't  you  think  that  will  be  best,  eh,  Frederick  ? ' 

*  Whatever  you  wish,  my  dear  Lizzy  ! '  says  Lovel. 

*And  I  dare  say  there  will  be  some  little  alterations  made 
in  the  house.  You  talked,  you  know,  of  painting,  Mr.  Lovel ; 
and  the  children  can  go  to  their  grandmamma  Bonnington. 
And  on  our  return  when  the  alterations  are  made  we  shall 
always  be  delighted  to  see  you^  Mr.  Batchelor — our  kindest  old 
friend.     Shall  we  not,  Frederick  ? ' 

*  Always,  always,'  said  Frederick. 

*Come,  children,  come  to  your  teas,'  calls  out  Mrs.  P.  in  a 
resolute  voice. 

*  Dear  Pop,  I'm  not  going  away — that  is,  only  for  a  few 
days,  dear,'  says  Bessy,  kissing  the  boy  ;  *  and  you  will  love 
me,  won't  you?' 

*  All  right,'  says  the  boy.  But  Cissy  said,  when  the  same 
appeal  was  made  to  her  :  *  I  shall  love  my  dear  mamma  ! '  and 
makes  her  new  mother-in-law  a  very  polite  courtesy. 

*  I  think  you  had  better  put  off  those  men  you  expect  to 
dinner  to-morrow,  Fred,'  I  say  to  Lovel. 
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*  I  think  I  had,  Batch,'  says  the  gentleman, 

*  Or  you  can  dine  with  them  at  the  club,  you  know  ? '  re- 
marks Elizabeth. 

*  Yes,  Bessy.' 

*  And  when  the  children  have  had  their  tea  I  will  go  with 
mamma.     My  boxes  are  ready,  you  know,'  says  arch  Bessy. 

*  And  you  will  stay  and  dine  with  Mr.  Lovel,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Batcbelor  ? '  asks  the  lady. 

It  was  the  dreariest  dinner  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  No  un- 
dertaker could  be  more  gloomy  than  Bedford  as  he  served  us. 
We  tried  to  talk  politics  and  literature.     We  drank  too  much, 

Eurposely.  Nothing  would  do.  *  Hang  me,  if  I  can  stand  this, 
ovel,'  I  said  as  we  sat  mum  over  our  third  bottle.  '  I  will  go 
back  and  sleep  at  my  chambers.  I  was  not  a  little  soft  upon 
her  myself,  that's  the  truth.  Here's  her  health,  and  happiness 
to  both  of  you,  with  all  my  heart.'  And  we  drained  a  great  bum- 
per apiece,  and  I  left  him.     He  was  very  happj^  I  should  go. 

Bedford  stood  at  the  gate  as  the  little  pony  carriage  came 
for  me  in  the  dusk.  *  God  bless  you,  sir,'  says  he.  '  I  can't 
stand  it ;  I  shall  g6  too.'  And  he  rubbed  his  hands  over  hiseyes. 

He  married  Mary  Pin  horn,  and  they  have  emigrated  to  Mel- 
bourne ;  whence  he  sent  me,  three  years  ago,  an  affectionate 
letter,  and  a  smart  gold  pin  from  the  diggings. 

A  month  afterward  a  cab  might  have  been  seen  driving 
from  the  Temple  to  Hanover  Square  •  and  a  month  and  a  day 
after  that  drive  an  advertisement  might  have  been  read  in  the 
J^ost  and  Thnes  :  Married,  on  Thursday,  10th,  at  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  by  the  Reverend  the  Master  of  St.  Boniface 
College,  Oxbridge,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Frederick  Lovel,  Esquire, 
of  Shrublands,  Roehampton,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  Montagu  Prior,  K.  S.  F. 

We  may  hear  of  Lovel  Married  some  other  day,  but  here 
is  an  end  of  Lovel  the  Widower.  Valete  et  platuUte,  you 
good  people,  who  have  witnessed  the  little  comedy.  Down 
with  the  curtain  ;  cover  up  the  boxes  ;  pop  out  the  gas  lights. 
Ho  !  cab.  Take  us  home,  and  let  us  have  some  tea,  and  go  to 
bed.  Good-night,  my  little  players.  We  have  been  merry 
together,  and  we  part  with  soft  hearts  and  somewhat  rueful 
countenances,  don't  we  ? 


THE   END. 
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